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PREFACE. 

It  is  just  twelve  years  since  we,  in  connexion  with  our  imme- 
diate predecessors  of  the  SCATTERED  Nation,  helped  forward 
in  raising  the  "Voice  of  Believing  Israel"  in  praise  of  our 
common  Lord,  and  in  the  defence  of  THE  Faith.*    For  the  last 
six  years — with  the  interval  of  a  year's  rest — the  publishing  of 
the  "Voice  of  Believing    Israel"  devolved    upon    ourselves. 
Similar  circumstances  to  those  which  occasioned  the  imperative 
necessity  of  our  relinquishing  the  work,  for  a  time,  at  the  close 
of  1875,  compel  us  to  do  so  again  at  the  end  of  this  year.    Whilst 
doing  so,  we  cannot  help  looking  back  with  gratitude — too  deep 
for  words — ^for  the  many  mercies  which  we  experienced  from  the 
hands  of  Him  whom  we  endeavour  to  serve,  and  whose  work 
we  strive  to  do.     He  raised  up  friends  for  us,  when  we  thought 
we  were  friendless.     He  sent  us  help  when  we  were  helpless, 
from  a  quarter  we  knew  not  of  before.    He  has  blest  our  humble 
efforts  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations.    It  is  impossible 
to  overrate  the  amount  of  good  which  our  Magazine  has  been 
instrumental  in  effecting  amongst  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Jewish 
communities  in  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.    Nor  has  the 
publication  proved  ineffective  amongst  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  the  Jewish  community.    The  anti-Christian  Jewish 
Press,  once  so  rancorous  and  virulent  against  Believing  Israel, 
has  been  taught,  by  degrees,  to  moderate  its  rancour  and  subdue 
its  virulence,  till  at  last  an  ebullition  of  frantic  fanaticism  against 

*  Sec  pp.  10—15. 
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Hebrew  Christians  is  the  exception  ;  and  not,  as  used  formerly 
to  be,  the  rule  with  the  organs  of  unbelieving  Israel. 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  believe  that  this  special  work, 
on  our  part,  is  not  required  at  present  from  our  hands.  We 
retire  from  it,  for  a  time  at  least,  with  the  conscientious  convic- 
tion that  such  is  the  will  of  the  God  of  Israel.  There  is  another 
consideration  which  adds  potency  to  our  conviction.  There  are 
now  in  this  country  two  influential  and  popular  Magazines — The 
Contemporary ^zxiA  The  Nineteenth  Century.  Their  promoters  and 
editors,  whose  principle  it  is  to  let  every  representative  of  every 
Theological  and  Philosophical  School  be  heard,  will  gladly 
welcome  a  paper,  now  and  then,  when  there  is  occasion  for  one, 
in  which  the  "  Voice  of  Believing  Israel "  may  be  heard. 

Should,  however,  unforeseen  contingencies  and  emergencies 
arise,  which  should  call  for  The  Hebrew  Christian  Witness 
to  resume  its  testimony,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  will  raise  up  "^  a  leader  brave  and 
bold,"  whose  object  will  not  be  the  promotion  of"  gain'*  but  that 
of  "  godliness,"  equal  to  the  occasion.  We  shall  gladly  resign  into 
the  hands  of  such  an  one  the  copyright  of  this  our  cherished 
'Magazine.  A  Magazine  endeared  to  us  by  many  tokens  of  mercies 
and  loving-kindnesses  which  we  experienced  ;  as  well  as  by  the 
spiritual  blessings  which  it  was  the  means  of  conveying  to  the 
souls  of  many  sons  and  daughters  of  Israel. 

We  ourselves  are  constantly  urged  by  eminent  Biblical  Exegets 
and  Critics,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  publish  those  works  on  the 
Old  Testament  to  which  the  best  part  of  our  thoughtful  life  has 
been  devoted.  God  helping  us,  we  purpose — after  some  rest 
from  literary  labours  which  we  trust  may  conduce  to  the  recruit- 
ing of  our  health  and  strength— to  give  ourselves,  in  addition  to 
the  ministry  of  THE  WORD  parochially  and  ministerially,  to  the 
publication  of  those  works  as  a  small  offering  to  the  Church  of 
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God  at  large.  We  humbly  pray  and  trust  that  the  Author  and 
Giver  of  all  good  things  may  graciously  deign  to  accept  the  same. 

In  the  five  volumes  of  THE  Hebrew  Christian  Witness, 
or,  The  Kutctf^^^Amft^/jfiw/,  published  under  the  imprimatur 
of  the  Editor,  will  be  found  some  of  the  most  valuable  and  lucid 
expositions  of  apparently  obscure  passages  in  HOLY  Writ, 
More  than  that,  many  perplexing  problems  in  Israel's  past  and 
present  annals  are  satisfactorily  solved.  The  five  volumes  will 
be  found  to  contain  not  only  isolated  articles  of  great  value  and 
importance  to  theological  and  archsolc^ical  students,  but  whole 
Treatises,  in  successions  of  consecutive  papers,  on  various  themes. 
In  short  the  five  volumes  of  The  Hebrew  Christian  Wit- 
ness will  be  found  to  contain  such  an  amount  of  information  of 
intrinsic  value — on  Sacred  Hermeneutics,  Archaeology,  Philology, 
as  well  as  on  the  now  all-absorbing  manifold  Jewish  question, — 
as  the  most  diligent  student  will  search  for  in  vain  elsewhere. 

Before  taking  leave,  for  the  present,  of  our  readers  we  desire 
to  tender  our  grateful  acknowledgment  to  our  fellow-labourers 
in  the  work  which  we  have  hitherto  carried  on  as  The  Hebrew 
Christian  Witness  and  Prophetic  Investigator.  Of  the 
numerous  believing  Israelites  who  strengthened  our  hands,  not 
merely  with  their  names,  but  with  their  able  pens,  we  would 
especially  mention  the  Revs.  A.  Bernstein,  Dr.  A.  Furst,  J.  B. 
Goldberg,  S.  A.  Herbert,  A.  A.  Isaacs,  C.  S,  Kroenig,  J .  Lowitz, 
Dr.  Pick,  G.  W.  Pieritz,  £.  Salkinson,  A.  Schwartz,  and  M. 
Wolkenberg;  Messrs.  C.  Chattock,  J.  Lederer,  and  Paul  War- 
schawski,  &c.,  &c.  Of  the  numerous  believing  Gentiles  who 
sympathized  in  our  testimony  and  aided  us  with  their  literary 
contributions  we  would  name  the  Revs.  R.  Gascoyne,  Dr.  B, 
Hurst,  C.  P.  Nicholson,  the  late  W.  Stone,  the  late  R.  A.  Taylor, 

*  A  fev  copies  of  the  first  four  velunui — sold  for  charitable  purposes — may  be  had 
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F.  Whitfield,  and  J.  Wilkinson ;  Messrs.  G.  B.  Chaloner,  Sydney 
Hall,  Samuel  Hanson,  W.  Howell,  Samuel  Sampson,  J.  G. 
Sparkes,  &c.,  &c. 

The  names  of  the  dear  Christian  friends  who  principally  helped 
forward  the  publication  of  our  Testimony  with  their  substance 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  make  known.  Our  gratitude  towards 
those  fellow-labourers  is  not,  however,  the  less  genuine.  It  is 
the  more  profound  because  it  is  buried  in  our  heart  of  hearts, 
and  finds  vent  only  in  our  fervent  prayer,  in  their  behalf,  to  our 
Father  in  Heaven,  to  whom  our  every  inmost  thought  is  patent 
and  open. 

Little  Lin  ford  Vicarage, 
Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks. 
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TO  THE    READERS  OF  THE   NEW  SERIES. 

With  sincere  gratitude  to  Him  from  whose  bountiful  hands 
we  have  received  countless  mercies — mercies  in  sickness  and  in 
health,  in  sorrow  and  in  joy,  in  despondency  and  in  confidence, 
in  exigency  and  in  affluence — do  we  resume  the  work  of  faith 
and  labour  of  love  which  He,  the  God  of  Israel,  by  many  a 
gracious  token,  has  evidently  committed  to  us. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  after  four  years  of  incessant  literary 
toil,  and  pecuniary  expenditure  far  beyond  our  power,  we  began 
to  feel  imperatively  called  upon  to  take  rest  for  a  time,  that  we 
might  recruit  our  health,  energies,  &c.,  whilst  in  recess.  The 
Magazine  was  therefore  put  in  abeyance,  and  lay  dormant  during 
the  year  which  has  now  closed  upon  us. 

Many  were  the  meditations  and  searchings  of  heart  which 
daily  occupied  our  thoughts  during  the  former  months  of  the 
year  just  passed.  It  was  often  an  anxious  problem — sought  to 
be  solved  by  prayerful  contemplation — ^whether  The  Hebrew 
Christian  WrfNESS  and   Prophetic   Investigator  was 

destined  to  resume  bearing  the  testimony,  which  it  was  privileged 
to  do  so  effectively — notwithstanding  certain  admitted  defects — 
month  by  month,  for  four  consecutive  years.  It  was  true  that 
the  rest  and  change  of  work  and  scene  had  done  much,  with 
God's  blessing,  towards  renewing  our  health  and  energies.  As 
far  as  those  requirements  were  concerned,  we  were  ready  and 
willing  to  resume  the  work  at  any  time  these  six  months  ;  but 
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there  was  another  important  desideratum.  To  be  able  to  carry 
on  the  work  without  a  repetition  of  anxiety  about  pecuniary 
losses,  we  felt  that  we  must  be  backed  by  a  RESERVE  FUND,  to 
meet  the  expenses  incidental  to  so  important  a  publication.  This 
consideration  baffled  us  for  some  time  in  our  attempts  to  arrive 
at  a  solution  to  the  engrossing  problem  ;  the  missing  link  could 
not  be  dispensed  with. 

The  missing  link  was,  however,  supplied  by  a  Hand  which 
holds  the  hearts  of  His  people,  and  the  problem  was  thus  solved 
by  divine  WISDOM.  For  the  last  six  months,  numbers  of  letters 
from  our  former  subscribers  and  well-wishers  began  to  remind  us 
of  the  vast  amount  of  important  good  which  our  Magazine  was  the 
means  of  effecting  during  the  years  of  its  activity.  Many  a 
brother  in  Christ,  as  well  as  many  an  inquiring  brother,  still 
halting  between  the  synagogue  and  the  church,  began  to  urge 
upon  us  that  it  was  high  time  that  our  testimony  should  once 
more  begin  to  make  itself  heard.  One  dear  Christian  brother — 
a  constant  reader  of,  and  the  greatest  benefactor  to,  our  periodical 
since  its  establishment — accompanied  his  reminder,  dated  "  the 
1 2th  of  September,  1876,"  by  a  promise  of  One  Hundred 
Pounds  towards  a  Reserve  Fund  of  Three  Hundred 
Pounds,  if  Two  Hundred  Pounds  more  were  forthcoming 

from  other  sources  towards  the  same  fund. 

Encouraged  by  the  generous  offer,  we  ventured  to  submit  the 
practical  suggestion  to  other  friends  of  our  cause  and  our  Maga- 
zine. Our  appeal  has  met  with  favourable  responses  from  several 
quarters,  though  not  as  yet  to  the  required  extent  Having 
informed  our  practical  friend  that  our  success  hitherto  has  only 
been  partial,  he  at  once  waived  his  original  condition,  and  sent 
us  a  cheque  for  the  amount  of  his  promised  subscription.  We 
cannot,  after  all  these  intimations,  but  consider  it  our  bounden 
duty  to  recommence  the  publication  of  our  humble  testimony,  in 
vindication  of  the  Oracles  of  God,  according  to  their  utterances 
in  THE  Scriptures  of  Truth  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

This  will  be  evolved  by  researches  and  their  results  in 
sacred  archaeology,  philology,  and  Biblical  exegesis,  bearing  on 
the  past,  present,  and  future,  of  the  land  and  people  of  Israel. 
We  therefore  recommence  the  NEW  SERIES  of  The  Hebrew 

Christian  Witness  and  Prophetic  Investigator,  full 
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of  faith  and  trust  that  He  who  has  helped'  us  hitherto  will 
continue  to  do  so,  according  to  our  exigencies  and  need,  and 
bless  our  record  to  many  a  reader.  Our  faith  receives  daily- 
fresh  fervour  and  ardour  by  kind  letters  from  our  former  readers 
and  contributors.  We  cannot  aiford  space  even  for  brief 
quotations  from  all  the  epistles  which  reach  us  continuously  on 
the  subject  of  our  New  Series.  We  shall,  however,  just  furnish 
a  very  few  specimens  of  the  feelings  which  animate  our  friends 
towards  our  work. 

From  a  Scripture  Reader  :  "  I  write  to  you  from  a  sick-bed. 
....  I  rejoice  to  knowthat  The  Hebrew  Christian  Witness 
is  to  reappear,  and  to  make  its  voice  again  heard.  May 
Jehovah  bless  your  humble  testimony  for  His  own  gk>ry,  and 
the  good  of  Israel,"  &c.,  &c 

From  an  able  and  well-known  author : — "  I  am  pleased  that 
there  is  some  prospect  of  THE  Hebrew  Christian  Witness 
AND  Prophetic  Investigator  again  making  its  appearance. 
....  My  pen  is  at  your  service  ....  I  will  respond  as  the 
Fountain  of  Wisdom  gives  me  ability,"  &c,  &c 

From  an  eminent  Christian,  who  drank  deeply  from  the 
Fountain  of  Wisdom:  —  "I  rejoice  to  hear  that  The 
Hebrew  Christian  Witness  is  about  to  awake  from  sleep. 
....  It  appears  to  me  that  we  are  arrived  at  a  very  critical 
period  of  this  world's  history ;  and  your  people  have  to  play  the 
principal  part  May  the  Lord  open  their  eyes  to  the  days  of 
trial  so  fast  approaching,"  &c.,  &c 

From  a  very  aged  Hebrew  Christian  cler^man  to  a  mutual 
friend  : — "  Accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  kind  letter,  and 
more  especially  for  the  prospect  of  seeing  again  The  Hebrew 

Christian  Witness As  I  highly  esteem  that  periodical 

and  more  so  the  able  Editor  and  beloved  brother  ....  I  shall 
consider  it  a  favour  if  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  put  my  name 
down  as  a  subscriber,"  &c.,  &c 

From  another  veteran  Hebrew  Christian,  an  eminent  Professor 
of  Philology: — "I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  I  felt  a  great 
interest  in  The  Hebrew  Christian  Witness,  and  that  I 
assisted  in  it  as  far  as  I  could,  and  that  I  should  rejoice  much  if 
it  could  be  revived,  as,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  had  the  tendency 
of  doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  fighting  the  battles  of  our  Holy 
Faith  valiantly,"  &c 
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From  another  learned  Hebrew  Christian,  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland : — "  From  my  whole  heart  I  wish  you  all 
success  with  the  reissue  of  your  Magazine.  ...  I  hope  you  will 
be  cheered  by  a  goodly  number  of  subscribers  too,  and  above  all 
by  seeing  great  good  done  by  means  of  it.  That  is,  after  all, 
the  main  thing, — as  that  I  know  you  desire  ;  and  therefore  I 
trust  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Redeemer,  to  you  too,  as  His 
follower  and  disciple,  may  be  fulfilled,  W^  HKT  ^ID^l  ^Djm,' 
&c.,  &c. 

From  a  merchant  in  Hampshire : — "  I  was  much  pleased  to 
receive  your  letter  as  to  the  renewal  of  your  most  valuable  and 
interesting  periodical,  and  I  trust  that  you  may  have  strength 
and  everything  else  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  important 
work,"  &c.,  &c. 

From  a  venerable  Christian  friend  in  Kent : — "  The  restoration 
of  your  health  and  resumption  of  the  editorial  for  your  valuable 
periodical,  The  Hebrew  Christian  Witness,  are  matters  for 
thankfulness  to  the  All-Gracious  Benefactor  and  Disposer  of 
events.  I  rejoice  especially  that  your  testimony  with  regard  to 
Divine  Prophecy  will  be  renewed.  The  general  indifference  on 
the  subject  is  much  to  be  deplored,"  &c.,  &c. 

From  a  Nestor  D.D.,  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Durham  : — "  I  have  not  taken  another  periodical 

in   since   The    Hebrew  Christian  Witness   disappeared, 

because  nothing  I  have  seen  pleased  me  so  well.  I  trust  by 
God's  blessing  you  will  raise  the  required  sum,  and  let  us  have 
THE  WITNESS  going  forth  to  the  fight  with  renewed  vigour," 
&c.,  &c. 

From  another  aged  Divine,  Theologian,  and  Author: — 
"  Though  I  think  I  wrote  last  to  you,  I  cannot  resist  the  prompt- 
ings of  gratified  feelings  to  write  to  you  again  ;  to  tell  you  how 
heartily  pleased  I  am  at  the  intelligence  that  the  Hebrew 
Christian  Witness  and  Prophetic  Investigator  is  about 

to  resume  bearing  its  faithful  testimony  to  the  fulfilment  of  God's 
promises  to  Israel  in,  and  through,  Christ  Jesus,"  &c.,  &c. 

From  a  venerable  M.D.  in  Sussex,  a  voluminous  author  on 

*  **  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied."  Some  pertinent 
critical  observations  on  this  prophecy  may  be  found  in  Margoliouth*s  The  Penitential 
Hymn  of  Judah  and  Israel  after  the  Spirit  :  An  Exposition  of 
Isaiah  liil 
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Prophecy . — "  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  coming  forth  once  again 
The  Hebrew  Christian  Witness  and  Prophetic  In- 
vestigator ;  and  therefore  with  great  pleasure  contribute," 
&c.,  &c 

Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  editor,  by  a 
Jewish  gentleman,  who  is  in  close  connexion  with  the  great 
tnetropohtan  synagt^ue ; — "  I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that  you 
are  quite  well  now,  and  able  to  resume  the  publication  of  The 
Hebrew  Christian  Witness  and  Prophetic  Investiga- 
tor. I  am  not  the  only  Israelite  who  wish  you  every  success," 
&c.,  &c. 

We  might  easily  fill  the  whole  of  this  number  with  extracts 
from  letters  to  the  same  effect,  from  every  county  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  from  every  British  colony,  but  we 
have  more  important  matter  to  bring  before  our  readers  than 
mere  statements  respecting  our  humble  efforts.  We  shall, 
however,  give  one  extract  more.  It  is  from  one  of  many  others 
after  its  kind,  which  we  have  received  from  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  British  Colonies.  The  letter  from  which  we 
extract  the  following  is  dated  "August  10,  1876,  Mafeteng, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  : — 

"  I  regret  to  find  that  so  valuable  a  publication  should  be 
discontinued,  and  for  the  cause  you  mention,  which  I  pray  God 
in  His  mercy  to  remove  by  the  complete  restoration  of  your 
health.  We  have  many  Israelites  in  South  Africa,  some  of  them 
wealthy  and  influential  men,  others  who  like  to  be  called 
'  religious,'  or  '  orthodox.'  Members  of  both  classes  have  read 
your  Magazine  with  much  interest.  Some  have  expressed  an 
opinion  that '  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  present 
day.'  I  should  be  very  glad  to  continue  to  lend  it  to  them,  and 
will  therefore  request  of  you  to  send  to  my  address  The 
Hebrew  Christian  Witness  and  Prophetic  Investigator, 
should  it  be  continued  for  the  year  1877,"  &c.,  &c. 

Much  of  our  thoughts,  during  the  year  that  our  Magazine  was 
in  abeyance,  has  been  employed  on  the  various  animadversions, 
censures,  and  strictures  which  friends  and  foes  have  offered  on 
the  mode  of  our  conducting  that  publication.  We  venture  to 
trust  that  our  old  readers,  as  well  as  the  readers  of  the  NEW 
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Series,  will  own  that  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  both  friendly 
and  adverse  criticisms,  and  that  our  QUARTERLY  is  such  a 
publication  as  must  commend  itself  even  to  the  minds  of  the 
most  sensitive  of  Christian  readers. 

We  now  introduce  our  publication  to  our  readers  as  a 
QUARTERLY.  The  change  from  a  Monthly  to  a  Quarterly 
has  been  often  urged  upon  us,  and  for  very  cogent  reasons. 
Weeklies  and  Monthlies  are  so  numerous  that  they  scarcely  have 
a  chance  of  a  perusal,  especially  by  such  readers  as  claim  our 
most  earnest  solicitude.  Taking  therefore  into  consideration 
the  suggestion  thrown  out  by  our  valued  friend  PROFESSOR 
Delitzsch,  of  Leipsic,  in  one  of  his  last  year's  numbers  of  his 
Quarterly,  Saat  auf  Hoffnung^  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  several 
esteemed  Hebrew  Christian  brethren,  we  have  decided  to  begin 
our  New  Series  as  a  Quarterly.  We  feel  assured  that  our 
readers  will  endorse  the  change  as  one  for  the  better ;  they  will 
not  fail  to  recognize  it  as  a  greatly  improved  publication  in  tone, 
style,  and  subject-matter.  In  short,— our  readers  will  have 
good  reason  to  own  that  the  New  Series  of  The  Hebrew 
Christian  Witness  and  Prophetic  Investigator  is,  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  phrase,  A  High-Class  Quarterly* 

The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects  which  will,  from  time 
to  time,  form  the  themes  of  the  writers  in  our  new  series  : — 

EXEGESIS.  This  department  will  embrace  a  thorough 
critical  system  of  Biblical  hermeneutics.  It  will  furnish,  at  the 
same  time,  a  digest  of  the  mode  of  Scripture-interpretation 
adopted,  and  followed,  by  the  Talmudists  and  Rabbinists,  ancient 
and  modern. 

PROPHECY.  This  subject  will  comprehend  examinations 
and  investigations  of  fulfilled,  and  yet  unfulfilled,  predictions 
recorded  in  "THE  SCRIPTURES  OF  Truth."  Also  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  different  Schools  of  Prophetic  Interpretation. 

OUR  READINGS  IN  THE  HEBREW  SCRIPTURES. 
We  are  often  urged  to  give  permanence  to  the  observations  and 
remarks  which  we  think  proper  to  bring  before  our  fellow-students 
of  the  original  of  GOD*s  WORD,  as  contained  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, at  our  weekly  and  fortnightly  gatherings  over  which  we 
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preside,  as  well  as  to  the  amicable  discussions  on  the  same.  We 
purpose  to  make  the  pages  of  our  new  series  the  means  by 
which  the  result  of  our  researches  in  those  HoLY  Fields  maybe 
preserved. 

HISTORY.  Sacred  and  Secular  ;  Biblical  and  post-Biblical, 
will  be  included  under  this  heading. 

BIOGRAPHY.  This  department  will  treat  of  the  lives 
of  eminent  Jews  which  illustrate  both  God's  Grace,  and  His 
Providence,  towards  the  House  of  Israel.  Family  narratives, 
illustrated  by  domestic  episodes  and  anecdotes,  such  as  throw 
a  halo  of  interest  over  a  tale,  and  inculcate  the  noblest  ethics, 
will  also  come  under  this  head. 

The  solution  of  the  oft-propounded  problem,  "  What  IS  THE 
Talmud?"  will  be  facilitated  by  our  supplying  the  readers  of 
this  series  with  a  digest  of  each  Talmudical  treatise,  separately. 
The  Talmud  shall  speak  for  itself  as  much  as  possible.  Such  of 
the  English  reading  public  as  care  for  the  subject  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  reading  a  fair  and  an  impartial  account  of  the 
voluminous  work   from   the   pen  of  A  Talmudist  OF   Tal- 

MUDISTS. 

The  leading  feature  of  The  Hebrew  Christian  Witness 
AND  Prophetic  Investigator  will  he  the  diffusion  of 
accurate  information  respecting  the  Land  of  Israel  and  hei 
world-wide  dispersed  children. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  desirous  to  enlist  the  prayerful,  practical 
and  active  sympathy  of  all  frieads  of  Israel—and  especially  so 
of  every  true-hearted  Hebrew  Christian — in  our  behalf,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  our  staff  of  fellow- labourers.  The  New  Series 
will  then — ^waiting  upon  the  Lord — commence  its  course,  after 
the  year's  slumber,  with  renewed  strength.  For  though  the 
Magazine  was  dormant  for  a  year,  we  were  all  the  time  collecting 
and  arranging  materials  for  the  hour  when  it  should  be  roused  to 
fight  again  the  good  fight  of  THE  FAITH. 

We  are  not  ashamed  to  own  that  it  is  our  heart's  desire  and 
prayer  to  God  that  in  all  our  works  begun,  continued,  and 
ended  in  Him,  we  may  glorify  His  most  Holy  Name,  and 
finally  by  His  mercy  obtain  everlasting  life.  So  that  we  may 
realize  the  fulfilment  of  the  motto,  which  we  have  chosen,  in  a 
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nobler  sense  than  the  mere  awaking  of  The  Hebrew  Christian 
Witness   and   Prophetic   Investigator,   after    a    year's 

slumber.  We  look  forward  to  an  infinitely  more  effulgent 
awaking,  when  we  shall  rest  from  our  labours  and  be  for  ever  and 
ever  in  the  presence  of  Him  who  never  slumbereth  nor  sleepeth. 
It  is  to  that  awaking  especially  that  we  have  respect  when  we 
adopt  as  our  motto : — 

"1   SHALL   BE  SATISFIED,   ON   AWAKING,   WITH   THY  LIKENESS." 


THE  VOICE  OF   BELIEVING   ISRAEL. 

The  future  historian  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  English  periodical 
press  will  find  materials  for  a  few  interesting  chapters  on  the 
rise  and  progress,  the  conflicts,  and  conquests  of  the  Anglo- 
Jewish  Magazines,  both  Christian  and  anti-Christian.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  apply  either  our  time  or  our  space  to  such 
chapters.  We  simply  wish  to  inaugurate  our  NEW  SERIES  by  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  chequered  annals  of  the  Jewish  periodical 
literature  in  this  country. 

Jewish  Journalism  began  amongst  the  members  of  the  Eng- 
lish synagogue  about  1830,  under  the  editorship  of  the  late 
talented  Dr.  Raphael.  This  beginning  was  in  the  shape  of  a 
small  demy  8vo.  sheet  weekly.  It  was  devoted  chiefly  to 
articles  on  Hebrew  Literature,  and  to  translations,  into  English, 
of  a  certain  class  of  Jewish  lore.  That  periodical  was  rightly 
named  The  Hebrew  Review.  It  was  conducted  with  marked 
ability  and  talent.  It  expired,  however,  after  a  precarious 
existence  of  three  years. 

The  next  synagogue  attempt  at  a  Jewish  magazine  was 
made  about  1840.  A  fortnightly  large  quarto  sheet  of  eight 
pages  made  its  appearance,  under  the  title  of  The  Jewish 
Chronicle.  It  was  espoused  principally  by  members  of  the 
Portuguese  synagogue.  It  was  not  distinguished  for  first-rate 
ability  or  talent  It  died  in  its  infancy  after  a  few  months*  hard 
struggles  for  life. 

About  the  same  time  apy>  !?p,  Jacob's  Voice— another  fort- 
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nightly  Jewish  Magazine,  also  a  quarto  eight-page  sheet — be- 
gan to  make  a  noise.  It  was  started  by  a  man  named  Jacob 
Frankel.  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  that  fortnightly 
was  the  intense  intolerance  and  hatred,  of  the  proprietor  and 
editor  of  that  paper,  towards  believing  Israel.  His  co-religionists 
were  not  certain  whether  the  promoter  of  that  magazine  meant 
to  represent  his  organ  as  the  voice  of  the  Jewish  nation,  or  his 
own  individual  voice.  Anyhow  they  often  quoted,  in  connexion 
with  that  sheet,  our  patriarch  Isaac's  perplexing  epigram  : — 
"  The  voice  is  Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of 
Esau."  Jacob  Frankel,  after  a  couple  of  years'  vapouring,  sold 
the  magazine  to  a  co-religionist,  and  Dr.  A.  Benisch  became  the 
editor  of  the  Voice  of  Jacob. 

After  a  few  years'  discordant  noise  the  Voice  of  Jacob  was 
suddenly  silenced,  and  another  magazine,  under  a  former  title, 
The  Jewish  Chronicle,  appeared.  This  magazine — after  many 
changes  in  tone  and  style,  in  size  and  time  of  issue,  in  pro- 
prietorship, and  editorship — has  now  settled  down  as  a  Weekly. 

In  1846,  the  late  Mr,  Moses  Samuel,  of  Liverpool,  began  to 
publish  a  Monthly,  under  the  title  of  nunKT  D13,  The  Cup  of 
Salvation.  But  the  cup — it  did  not  sparkle — drained  its  bearer 
fiscally  and  editorially,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  It  then 
alti^ether  disappeared  from  the  few  library  tables,  upon  which 
it  might,  now  and  then,  have  been  seen  untouched  and  untasted. 
In  1859,  the  late  Mr.  Breslau  made  an  effort  to  resuscitate  Tlte 
Hebrew  Review,  but  after  several  galvanic  applications  it  fell  dead 
again,  more  so  than  ever,  and  never  likely  to  be  revived  again. 

In  1866,  a  new  weekly  synagogue  paper  was  started,  under 
the  appellation  of  TJie  Jewish  Record.  It  was  conducted  with 
considerable  literary  power ;  but  the  managers  not  being  respec- 
ters of  persons,  and  given  to  describe  words  and  works  as  they 
deemed  proper,  their  Weekly  was  not  patronized  by  the  Jewish 
community  as  it  deserved.     It  did  not  outlive  1871. 

At  the  end  of  that  year,  oneof  theunder-mastersoftheyiw/jA 
Free  School,  Bell  Lane,  b^an  to  issue  a  new  Weekly,  under  the 
imposing  title  Tlu  Jewish  World.  The  promoter  of  that 
magazine  b^an  by  most  virulent  and  outrageous  onslaughts 
upon  Jewish  believers  in  Christ.  He  not  only  indulged  in  vitu- 
perative abuse  against  Hebrew  Christians,  but  he  organized  mobs 
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of  the  lower  ranks  of  Jews  to  invade  Christian  churches  during 
divine  service,  to  cause  disturbances,  and  to  insult  and  assault  any 
Christian  Israelite  to  be  met  with  in  those  churches.  However, 
The  Jewish  World  seems  to  have  changed  hands  within  the  last 
year,  and  is  now  conducted  on  somewhat  less  discreditable  prin- 
ciples than  heretofore.  This  and  The  Jewish  Chronicle  continue 
their  hebdomadal  appearance  on  Fridays.  So  much  for  the 
voice  of  unbelieving  Israel  in  this  country. 

Now  for  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  THE  VOICE  OF  BELIEV- 
ING Israel  in  this  country.  In  one  sense  it  may  be  maintained 
that  the  voice  of  believing  Israel  made  itself  heard,  in  the  British 
Isles,  ever  since  the  Reformation,  by  the  many  published  works 
of  Anglo-Hebrew  Christians.  Especially  so  since  the  close  of 
last  century,  since  when  the  English  press  began  to  teem  with 
all  sorts  of  works  from  the  pens  of  believing  Israel.  Moreover, 
from  many  a  pulpit  in  the  land  began  to  sound  forth  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  as  recorded  from  the  lips  of  Christian  Israelites. 
All  this  received  force  and  motive  power  by  the  organization  of 
Missionary  Societies  for  Promoting  Christianity  amongst  thejews. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  1845  that  a  Christian  Israelite 
Magazine  began  to  be  published,  under  the  title  "  The  VOICE 
OF  Israel  :  A  Monthly  Magazine,  conducted  by  Jews  who 
believe  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Messiah."  The  voice  of 
believing  Israel  by  means  of  that  organ  continued  to  be  heard, 
to  good  purpose,  for  three  successive  years.  The  late  RiDLEY 
Herschell,  father  of  Farrer  Herschell,  Q.C.  and  M.P.,  was  its 
editor,  and  some  eminent  Hebrew  Christians  were  his  coadjutors. 

The  remnant  of  the  Israel  of  God,  however,  though  rapidly 
increasing  in  numbers,  was  as  yet  too  weak  and  too  small  to  have 
been  able  to  overcome  the  potent  adverse  circumstances  which 
that  remnant  had  to  encounter.  The  voice  of  believing  Israel 
was  therefore  hushed  for  a  time.  For  the  same  reason,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  severe  domestic  trials,  did  the  STAR  OF  JACOB 
— ^another  Hebrew  Christian  Monthly,  thirty-two  pages,  demy 
8vo,  started  at  Dublin,  in  1847 — disappear  from  the  horizon  of 
Anglo-Christian  Israel,  after  a  short,  but  useful,  career  of  seven 
months. 

In  1852,  Dr.  Nathan  Davis,  another  Christian  Israelite — author 
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of  "Carthage  and  her  Remains," — began  to  edit  a  monthly,  thirty- 
two  pages,  demy  Svc,  under  the  designation  of  the  Hebrew 
Christian  Magazine.  Neither  has  that  periodical  survived 
the  year.  For  the  next  twelve  years — notwithstanding  that  the 
return  of  Jews  to  The  Faith  of  the  Fathers  and  the  Prophets 
became  wonderfully  numerous — no  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
establish a  Hebrew  Christian  organ. 

In  the  year  1865,  however,  .several  Hebrew  Christian  Clei^y- 
men  met  at  the  house  of  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  this  Quar- 
terly to  confer  on  the  desirability  of  making  such  efforts  and 
taking  such  steps  as  would  make  the  Voice  of  believing 
Israel  heard  again,  and  that  uninterruptedly.  After  several 
conferences,  a  prospectus  was  drawn  up,  and  printed,  of  a  monthly 
Christian  Israelite  periodical,  which  was  to  appear  under  the 
designation  of  rmrr  ^31,  The  Standard  of  Judah,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  r866.* 

it  of  our  original  plan,  ne  subjoin  here, 

"  P  SOS  PECTUS. 

"  At  a  preliminary  Meeting — of  a  Provisional  Committee,  consisting  of  four  Hebrew 
Christian  Clergynien  of  the  Cbnrch  of  England,  and  one  Hebrew  Chnatiao  denomina- 
tionid  minister— held  in  London,  on  the  27th  of  September,  1865,  it  was  resolved— 

"  '  That  the  accompanying  Prospectus  of  (he  proposed 

CHRISTIAN  ISRAELITES'  ASSOCIATION, 

be  printed  and  circulated,  with  a  view  to  elicit  the  sentiments,  and  enlist  the  co-opera. 
tk>n  of  Christians  from  the  bouse  of  Israel,  and  from  amongst  the  Gentiles.' 

"  Vou  are  earnestly  invited  to  give  the  following  project  your  serious  and  prayerful 
consideration ;  and  to  communicate  your  sentiments  thereon,  without  reserve,  to  the 
Members  of  the  Provisional  Commi 


— Attention  is  pariicularly  called  to  the  paragraphs  marked  (?)  in  the  margin. 
"It  is  intended,  please  God,  to  hold  a  Meeting  of  Christian  Isiaelites,  at  an  early 
date,  to  form  the  Association  ;  and,  if  it  should  appear  desirable,  to  commence  work 


It  once  with  one  or  more  sectiixis  of  the  scheme  here  sketched  out ;  such  as  the  WeekJy 
ConTcrencis,  the  Course  of  Lectures,  or  the  Magazine. 

(?)  :^Niiff'  mm 

(?)        CHRISTIAN  ISRAELITES'  ASSOCIATION. 

(T)  ISA.  XXXVII.  3a.— [p-a  -ino  ns^  rrxro  hmi  trtgrro  n 

O&rmt  atr  «al  if  rf  t£*  Kaipf  Attfifis  itcct'  inXvyiili  xifT"  yiV"'"-— Romans  XI.  5. 

Flt3T.—0i;'Kti  ef /At  j1ai)aation.—l.  To  estabtish— i.  A  Bond  of  Union;  2.  A 
Channel  of  Intercourse  ;  and  3.  A  Medium  of  Co.operation  between  Christian  Israel- 
He*  throdghoot  the  world.— II.  To  witness  together— 1.  To  the  Faith  of  Jesus  Christ 
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Whilst,  however,  the  clerical  brethren,  who  acted   with  the 

before  Israel ;  and  2.  To  the  Hope  of  Israel  before  the  Gentiles.  — III.  To  defend  the 
Word  of  God,  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  against  the  attacks  of  Infidelity, 
Scepticism,  and  irreverent  Criticism  ;  and  to  promote  its  study  in  the  original 
languages. — IV.  To  forward  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  amongst  the  Jews,  in  co- 
operation with  existing  Societies,  and  otherwise. — V.  To  watch  over  and  promote 
the  interests  of  Jewish  Converts  and  Inquirers,  especially  in  times  of  persecution, 
sickness,  and  adversity. — VI.  To  supply  correct  information  about — I.  Rabbinic 
Literature  ;  2.  The  religious  views,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  and  the  civil  and  social 
condition  of  the  Jews  in  various  parts  of  the  world ;  and  3.  The  progress  of  the  Christian 
Faith  amongst  them. — VII.  To  encourage  the  publication  of  Books  suitable  for 
Converts  and  Inquirers;  as  well  as  works  on  the  questions  at  issue  between  Christianity 
and  Judaism,  written  in  the  spirit  of  love. 

Second. — Meatis. — I.  A  Monthly  Periodical. — II.  Occasional  Books  and  Tracts.-— 
III.  Weekly  Conferences.— IV.  Meetings  of  the  Members  and  Associates,  the  Council, 
Board,  and  Committee. — V.  A  Yearly  Course  of  Lectures,  combined  with  Scripture 
Classes  amongst  the  Jews. — VI.  A  Triennial  Conference  ;  and  Vll.  A  Relief  Fuiid  for 
Converts  and  Inquirers. 

LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS. 

Third. — Membership. — I.  Members.— ^}^  Israelites,  by  birth  or  descent,  who  shall 
avow  their  belief  in  the  Divine  Inspiration  and  Authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment ;  be  members  of  the  Christian  Church  by  Baptism  ;  and  subscribe  annually,  each 
according  to  his  ability,  towards  the  exj)enses  and  objects  of  the  Association. — IL 
Associates. — Gentile  Christians  who  shall  subscribe  to  the  Funds  not  less  than  Ten 
Shillings  per  annum. — III.  Collectors  of  Thirty  Shillings  and  upwards  annually, 
shall  be  ^lembers  or  Associates,  during  the  continuance  of  their  Collections. — IV. 
Donors  of  Ten  Pounds  and  upwards,  and  Collectors  of  Twenty  pounds  and  upwards, 
shall  be  Memljers  or  Associates  for  life. — V.  Executors  of  Legacies  of  Twenty-five 
Pounds  and  upwards,  shall  be  Life-Members  or  Associates  ;  reckoning  Twenty-five 
Pounds  for  each  Executor  in  the  order  they  are  named  in  the  Will. — ^Vl.  Members 
and  Associates  shall  be  supplied  with  yearly  Tickets,  on  the  payment  of  their  Sub- 
scriptions, which  shall  admit  them  to  the  Conferences,  Meetings,  Sermons,  and  Lectures. 
— (?)  VII.  The  Magazine  shall  be  supplied  at  trade  price  to  Members  and  Associates. 

Fourth. — Executive. — I.  The  Patronage  of  the  Association  shall  be  reserved  for 
the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  when  he  shall  be  an  Israelite  by  birth,  or  origin. — 
II.  A  President  and  Vice-President  shall  be  elected  annually  from  amongst  the 
Members,  and  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election  within  three  years. — IIL  A 
Treasurer  and  two  Secretaries  (who  shall  likewise  be  co-Editors  of  the  Organ  and 
other  Publications  of  the  Association)  shall  be  appointed  for  three  years,  and  shall  be 
eligible  fur  reappointment. — IV.  Four  Auditors — two  Members  and  two  Associates — 
shall  be  elected  annually,  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  Association. — V.  A  Council 
of  Seventy  shall  be  elected  from  amongst  the  Members  in  the  following  proportions, 
viz. :— Fifteen  from  residents  within  the  Metropolitan  District ;  fifteen  from  the 
Provinces,  and  forty  from  the  Colonies  and  Foreign  Countries,  i.  The  Patron, 
President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretaries,  shall  be  ex-officio  Members  of 
the  Council.  (?)  2.  The  Council  shall  meet  Monthly;  or,  as  circumstances  may 
require,  to  transact  the  general  business  of  the  Association  ;  seven  shall  form  a  Quorum. 
3.  The  appointment  of  Treasurer,  Secretaries,  Auditors,  the  Annual  Preachers  and 
Lecturers,  the  Board  of  Publication,  the  Relief  Committee,  Sub-Committees,  &c.,  shall 
be  vested  in  the  Council. — VI.  Three  Members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council 
permanent  Trustees  of  the  Magazine  ;  and  with  the  Editors,  President,  Vice-President 
and  Treasurer,  for  the  time  being,  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Publication,  to  super- 
intend the  Magazine  and  other  Publications  authorized  by  the  Council.  The  Board 
shall  meet  Fortnightly,  or  oftener.  Three  shall  be  a  Quorum. — VII.  Three  members 
shall  be  elected  by  the  Council  permanent  Trustees  of  the  Relief  Fund  to  be  raised  ; 
and  with  the  Secretaries,  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Treasurer,  for  the  time 
being,  shall  form  a  Committee  for  the  Management  and  Distribution  of  the  Fund. 
The  Committee  shall  meet  Fortnightly,  to  examine  applications  for  relief,  &c.  Three 
shall  be  a  Quorum.    N.B. — The  Secretaries  and  Editors  shall  have  a  fixed  salary ;  the 
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present  writer,  were  making  their  arrangements,  and  were  making 

other  Members  of  the  Board  and  Committee  shall  be  paid  their  travelling  expenses, 
when  attending  to  the  business  of  the  Association. 

Fifth.— J/flrfwf^,  <&^. — I.  A  Weekly  Conference  of  the  Members  and  Associates 
for  prayer,  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original,  and  general  intercourse  on  subjects 
of  interest  to  the  Association.— II.  An  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Members  only,  to  elect 
the  President,  Vice-President  and  Council,  and  to  transact  any  business  of 
special  interest  to  the  Members. — III.  An  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Members  and 
Associates  (succeeding  the  last  named),  to  which  the  public  shall  be  admitted  by 
tickets ;  and  at  which  Addresses  shall  be  delivered  by  Members  and  Associates. — 
IV.  Two  Annivcrssffy  Sermons  by  Members  of  the  Association ;  one  in  an  Episcopal,  and 
one  in  a  Nonconformist  place  of  worship. — V.  A  Winter  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures, 
addressed  to  the  Jews  by  Members  of  tne  Association  : — Six  in  Episcopal  Churches, 
and  six  in  Nonconformist  Chapels.  Scripture  Classes  and  Meetings  for  Inquirers,  in 
connexion  with  the  Course  of  Lectures. — VI.  A  Report  published  annually,  including 
the  two  Aimiversary  Sermons,  a  list  of  Members  and  Associates,  Cash  Accounts,  &c. ; 
also  a  list  of  Baptisms  during  the  year,  and  another  comprising  the  names  of  all  the 
known  Giristian  Israelites  throughout  the  world. — VII.  A  Triennial  Conference  upon 
the  following  plan  : — i.  It  shall  last  three  days.  2.  Each  day  there  shall  be  three 
Meetings,  viz.  : — from  9.30  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m.  ;  from  2.30  p.m.  to  4.30  p.m. :  and  at 
7  p.m.  3.  On  the  first  morning  : — Inaufi[ural  Address  by  the  President :  Addresses  by 
Foreign  Members  and  visitors ;  a  Gerieral  Report  of  the  past  three  years  ;  other  general 
business.  4.  On  the  first  evening : — A  Sermon  in  an  Episcopal  Church.  5.  On  the 
second  evening :— A  Sermon  in  a  Nonconformist  Chapel.  6.  On  the  third  evening  : 
—A  Soir^  and  General  Meeting.  7.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  first,  and  the  morning 
ud  afternoon  of  the  second  and  third  days.  Essays,  Addresses,  &c.,  on  subjects  and 
by  persons  previously  selected  by  the  Council :  the  time  being  equally  divided  betM'een 
prepared  Addresses  and  general  Discussion.  N.B.  Special  tickets  shall  be  issued  to 
coTer  the  outlay. 

Sixth. — Miscdlanemts. — I.  The  most  cordial  relations  shall  be  maintained  between 
the  Association  and  all  Christian  Societies  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of 
Israel;  their  co-operation  shall  be  sought,  and  that  of  the  Association  rendered,  on 
all  suitable  occasions,  in  furtherance  of  the  common  objects  of  doing  good  to  Israel 
and  seeking  the  peace  of  Jerusalem. — (?)  II.  No  differences  existing  amongst 
Christians  on  Ecclesiastical  and  other  questions  shall  be  allowed  to  innuence  the 
A<sociation,  or  be  introduced  into  its  Meetings,  Sermons,  Lectures,  or  Publications. — 
III.  The  President,  or  Vice-President,  shall  take  the  chair  at  all  Meetings ;  and  in 
their  absence,  a  Chairman  shall  be  chosen  from  those  present — IV.  Whenever  the 
votes  shall  be  equally  divided,  the  Chairman  shall  have  the  casting  vote.  —V.  All 
Orders  made  payable  on  account  of  the  Association  shall  be  signed  by  two  Members 
of  the  Council,  Board,  or  Relief  Committee,  and  countersigned  by  one  of  the 
Secretaries. — VI.  The  President,  Vice-President,  and  Secretaries  together,  or  any  ten 
Meml)ers  (by  requisition  addressed  to  the  Secretaries),  may  summon  a  Special 
Meeting  of  the  Association.  Notice  of  such  Meeting,  stating  the  purpose,  shall  be 
sent  by  letter  to  all  Members,  at  least  fifteen  days  previous. — VII.  None  of  the  Laws 
and  Regulations  of  the  Association  shall  be  altered  except  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  or 
at  a  Special  Meeting  of  Members  ;  such  alteration  shall  be  confirmed  at  the  General 
Annual  Meeting  before  it  can  take  effect. 

Seventh.— A  MONTHLY  PERIODICAL, 

(?)  STANDARD  OF  JUDAH.— :  rmn^  br\ 

Isaiah  lxii.  10.—:  D*t)y8i';y  D3  lonn 

CONDUCTED  BY 

CHRISTIAN  ISRAELITES. 


Outline  op  Contents. 
I.  The  Bible— X.  Philology,  2.  Criticism,  and  3.  Exegesis,  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 
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ready  for  unfurling  their  Standard,  the  late  lamented  DiL 
Schwartz,  the  immediate  successor  to  Ridley  Herschell's 
ministrations  in  London,  published  his  prospectus.  In  that 
prospectus  the  new  minister  of  Trinity  Church  announced  that 
he  was  about  to  issue  a  monthly  magazine,  under  the  title  of  The 

Scattered  Nation,  as  the  organ  by  which  the  Voice  of 

BELIEVING  Israel  was  to  make  itself  heard.  Not  wishing  to 
act  in  antagonism  towards  each  other,  some  members  of  our 
conference  resolved  to  give  to  Dr.  Schwartz  all  the  support 
they  could  afford,  and  thus  strengthen  and  not  weaken  his 
hands.  We  felt  conscious  that  there  was  no  room  for  two 
Christian  Israelite  Magazines. 

The  Voice  of  believing  Israel  made  itself  heard  for  six 
successive  years  through  the  excellent  Monthly,  The  Scattered 
Nation.  The  voice  was  raised,  month  by  month,  by  such 
Hebrew  Christians  as  the  Revs.  Drs.  DAVIDSON,  Edersheim, 

Ginsburg,  J.  B.  Goldberg,  A.  A.  Isaacs,  Mensor,  Myers, 
Adolph  Saphir,  &c.,  &c  The  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Schwartz, 
in  August  1870,  and  the  subsequent  changes  in  proprietor  and 
editor,  brought  about  the  discontinuance  of  the  publication  of 
The  Scattered  Nation  in  December  1871. 

That  THE  Voice  of  believing  Israel  might  not  be  silent 
even  for  a  month.  The  Hebrew  Christian  Witness  began 
forthwith  to  bear  record  to  THE  TRUTH,  in  January  1872.  On 
the  demise  of  the  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  Prophecy,  at  the 
close  of  1873,  our  Magazine  assumed,  by  the  suggestion  of  many 

II.  Rabbinic  Literature— i.   Reprints,  2.  Translations,  and  3.  Outlines,   of 
Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modem  Jewish  Writings. 
HI.  The  Synagogue,  or  Modern  Judaism— i.  The  Worship  of  the  Synagogue; 

2.  Social  and  domestic  rites  and  observances ;  3.  Civil  laws  and  usages  of  the  Jews. 

IV.  Israel   among   the    Gentiles— i.    Their  settlement,   2.    History,   and 

3.  Present  position  in  various  Countries. 

V.  The  Messiah— I.  The  Controversy  between  Judaism  and  Christianity ; 
2.  Missions  amongst  the  Jews — their  history  and  results  ;  3.  Converts — Baptisms  and 
Biographical  sketches  of,  ancient  and  modem. 

VI.  The  Land  of  Promise — i.  Its  Geogi^aphy  and  natural  features ;  2.  Its 
History — Civil,  Military,  &c. ;  3.  Its  present  condition. 

VII.  Miscellaneous— I.  The  Court  of  the  Gentiles— Articles,  Opinions,  &c, 
contributed  by  Gentile  Christians ;  2.  Correspondence  ;  3.  Reviews  of  Books,  &c ; 

4.  Poetry  ;  5.  Current  Events,  General  Jewish  Intelligence,  &c.;  6.  Proceedings  of  the 
Association,  viz.: — (i.)  Weekly  Conferences;  (2.)  Annual  Meetings  and  Sermons; 
(3.), Winter  Lectures  and  Classes;  (4.)  Triennial  Conference;  (5.)  The  Council; 
(6.)  Board  of  Publication ;  (7.)  Relief  Committee ;  7.  Intelligence  about  the 
Members,  viz.: — (i.)  New  Members;  (2.)  Births;  (3.)  Deaths;  (4.)  Marriages  ; 
(5.)  Appointments  ;  (6.)  Publications ;  (7.)  General. 
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readers  interested  in  the  exposition  of  prophecy,  the  title  of  TllE 
Hebrew  Christian  Witness  and  Prophetic  Investigator. 

For  four  years — month  by  month — was  THE  VOICE  OF  BELIEVIVG 

Israel  heard  by  means  of  our  humble  testimony.     We  were 

aided  by  such  voices  as  those  of  the  Revs.  A.  Bernstein,  Dr. 

Fdrst,  J.  B.  Goldberg,  A.  A.  Isaacs,  J.  C.  S.  Kroenig, 

J.  LowiTZ,  E.  Salkinson,  A.  Schwartz,    H.  A.  Stern, 

M.  Wolkenberg,  &c.,  &c. 

At  the  close  of  1875  we  felt — as  we  have  stated  in  our  open- 
^'^g  address  to  this  new  series — imperatively  called  upon  to  take 
rest  for  a  while.   We  published,  however,  at  the  time  the  following 


u 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE, 


**Qrcumstances  have  transpired — ^since  the  Number  for  Decem- 
ber, 187s,  of  the  Hebrew  Christian  Witness  and  Prophetic 

^>*VESTIGAT0R  was  in  type — which  leave  the  Editor  and  Pro- 
PHetor  no  alternative  but  to  put  his  publication  in  abeyance  for 
^  year. 

"  After  four  years'  incessant  literary  toil,  and  pecuniary  expen- 
diture far  beyond  his  power,  the  Promoter  and  Manager  of  the 
^lagazine  feels  imperatively  called  upon  to  take  rest  for  a  time, 
"^at  he  may  recruit  his  health,  energies,  &c,  whilst  in  recess. 

"  Should,  however,  any  emergency  arise — for  the  Magazine  is 
Hot  dead  but  sleepeth — such  as  may  demand  a  faithful  record 
for  or  against,  the  Hebrew  Christian  Witness  and  Pro- 
l^HETic  Investigator  will  be  aroused  to  give  its  testimony  in 
Such  an  emergency ;  influenced  neither  by  fear  nor  favour. 
Notice  of  the  same  will  be  given,  by  advertisement,  in  the 
Ordinary  newspapers." 

Als  early  as  last  October  we  published,  far  and  wide,  that  the 

Hebrew  Christian  Witness  and  Prophetic  Investigator 

Vras  about  to  resume  making  itself  heard  in  vindication  of  The 
Truth.  It  would  be  in  direct  violation  of  a  well-known  mat- 
ter of  fact  to  insinuate  that  "among  the  many  voices,  all 
speaking  in  praise  of  our  common  Lord,  one  has  too  long  been 
silent  It  is  that  of  believing  Israel."  On  the  contrary,  as  it 
has  been  demonstrated  in  this  paper,  it  is  now  upwards  of 
thirty  years  that  believing  Israel  began  to  raise  their  voice, 
and  for  ten  years  has  done    so   continuously.      Considering 
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the  smallness  of  the  number  of  Israel  in  the  Church,  as  com- 
pared with  Israel  in  the  synagogue,  in  this  country,  THE  VoiCE 
OF  BELIEVING  ISRAEL  contrasts  favourably  with  t/ie  Voice  of 
unbelieving  Israel. 


THE   TESTIMONY  OF   OUR  CONSCIENCE. 

We  positively  believe,  from  our  heart  of  hearts,  that  "  WE  HAVE 

found  the  messiah,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  the 
Christ.  In  whom  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily.  "Him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law, 
AND  THE  Prophets,  did  write,  JESUS  of  Nazareth,  the 
son  of  Joseph."  God  manifested  in  the  flesh.  That 
"christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to 
every  one  that  believeth." 

We  shall  endeavour  to  establish  the  incontrovertibility  of  our 
testimony  on  every  one  of  the  above  positions,  as  we  proceed 
with  the  solemn  responsibility  laid  upon  us.  In  this  inaugural 
QUARTERLY  we  purpose  to  confine  ourselves  to  an  illustration  of 
the  record  which  the  Hebrew  Christian,  St.  Paul,  did  bear 
as  to  Christ  being  "  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every 
one  that  believeth."  In  this  important  record,  the  accomplished 
disciple  of  the  renowned  Gamaliel  suggested  a  threefold  testi- 
mony. I.  Concerning  the  Law.  II.  Concerning  the  development 
of  the  Law.  III.  Concerning  the  effect  of  that  development.  To 
these  three  suggestions  shall  the  testimony  of  our  conscience,  in 
this  our  issue,  be  directed. 

I.  The  Law.  It  has  become  the  fashion  with  a  small  circle 
of  philosophical  writers — falsely  so  called — ^to  speak  of  the 
Law  in  disparaging  terms.  These  writers  betray  their  mis- 
apprehension both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  well  as 
of  the  Pharisaical  method  of  illustrating  the  law.  One  of 
their  file  and  rank  penned  the  following  sentence: — "The 
Pharisees  had  succeeded  in  converting  the  Mosaic  system  into 
so  mischievous  an  idolatry  of  forms,  that  St.  Paul  does  not 
hesitate  to  call  the  law  the  strength  of  sin.  But  in  spite  of  this 
it  is  nevertheless  clear  that  even  the  Pharisaic  teaching  con- 
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tained  elements  of  a  more  spiritual  religion  than  the  original 

Mosaic  system."    We  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  space  at 

present  to  point  out  the  fallacies  contained  either  in  the  passage 

just  quoted,  or  in  the   Essay  from  which  it  is  taken.     It  is 

sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  remark  that  the  holy  men 

of  old,  who  wrote  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 

speak  of  the  law  in  different  terms.     David  speaks  of  the  happy 

nian  as  one  whose  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  ;  in  which 

^c  meditates  day  and  night ;  by  which  he  becomes  like  a  tree 

planted  by  the  rivers  of  water.     In  another  place  the  Psalmist 

breaks  forth  in  joyful  song : — 

"The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect, 
Convertmg  the  soul : 
The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure, 
Making  wise  the  simple." 

'^ow  pathetically  does  the  Psalmist  exclaim,  **0,  how  I  love 
^e  law ;  it  is  my  meditation  all  the  day."    What !  and  the  Law 
'^ot  having  contained  elements  of  spiritual  religion !     What  did 
^he  last  Old  Testament  Prophet  mean,  when  he  wrote,  "  Re- 
member ye  the  law  of  Moses,  my  servant,  which  I  commanded 
^nto  him  in  Horeb  for  all  Israel,  with  the  statutes  and  judg- 
ments," since,  if  we  believe  a  living  author  "  On  the  Education 
of  the  World,"  the  Mosaic  system  was  not  only  already  out  of 
date,  but  never  had  any  elements  of  "  spiritual  religion  "  in  it  ? 
We  might  quote  many  more  passages  from  the  Old  Testament 
to  prove  that  modern  Freethinkers  are  greatly  at  issue  with  the 
ancient  Spiritual  thinkers.    No,  St.  Paul  did  not  intend  his 
Words,  in  i  Cor.  xv.  56,  to  mean  aught  else  than  what  he  ex- 
pressed, namely,  that  "the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law  ;^  because 
**  the  law  is  holy,  just,  and  good,"  and  makes  the  intensity  of 
sin  palpable.    Yes,  what  St.  Paul  shrinks  from  hinting  at  is  that 
which  modern  teachers  boldly  assert     Hear  the  words  of  St. 
Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans : — "  What  shall  we  say,  then  ? 
is  the  law  sin  ?    God  forbid.     Nay,  I  had  not  known  sin,  but  by 
the  law :  for  I  had  not  known  lust,  except  the  law  had  said. 
Thou  shalt  not  covet.     But  sin,  taking  occasion  by  the  com- 
mandment, wrought  in  me  all  manner  of  concupiscence.     For 
without  the  law  sin  was  dead.     For  I  was  alive  without  the  law 
once;   but  when  the  commandment  came,  sin  revived  and  I 
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died.  And  the  commandment  which  was  ordained  to  life,  I 
found  to  be  unto  death.  For  sin  taking  occasion  by  the  com- 
mandment, deceived  me,  and  by  it  slew  me.  Wherefore  the 
law  is  holy,  and  the  commandment  holy,  and  just,  and  good. 

For  we    know  that   the    law  is  spiritual :   but  I  am 

carnal,  sold  under  sin." ' 

The  Law,  then,  according  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
prophets  and  apostles,  is  a  scheme  of  redemption,  reconciliation, 
and  salvation :  redemption  through  a  vicarious  atonement ; 
reconciliation  to  offended  Deity,  by  means  of  a  self-sacrificing 
Mediator ;  and  salvation  through  His  blood.  The  doctrine  of 
imputed  righteousness  has  been  set  forth  in  the  Law,  as  well  as 
in  the  Gospel.  But  in  the  former  it  was  veiled  in  allegory,  and 
illustrated  by  emblems  and  symbols  ;  whilst,  in  the  latter,  the 
doctrine  is  set  forth  in  the  plainest  possible  terms,  so  that  no 
excuse  should  remain  for  unbelief.  "  If  I  had  not  come  and 
spoken  unto  them,  they  had  not  had  sin  :  but  now  they  have 

no  cloke  for  their  sin If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the 

works  which  none  other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin :  but 
now  have  they  both  seen  and  hated  both  Me  and  My  Father."  * 

It  took  a  long  time  to  unveil  and  to  explain  the  purport  of  the 
mystic  rites  and  sacraments  of  the  Mosaic  system.  The  intelli- 
gent, industrious,  and  sober-minded  Christian  students  and 
philosophers  discover  that  the  Law  was  a  system  of  progression 
and  development,  which  has  had  its  cycles  of  illustration  and 
illumination,  as  well  as  other  departments  of  the  Almighty's  work. 

Suppose  we  borrow  a  few  illustrations  from  natural  science. 
The  stupendous  and  powerful  agency  of  steam  was  clearly  in  the 
Book  of  Nature's  God  long  ere  it  became  palpable  and  percep- 
tible. Many  were  the  contradictory  theories  which  were  pro- 
pounded by  divers  shades  of  philosophers  respecting  the  use  and 
abuse  of  steam,  even  after  its  importance  had  been  acknow- 
ledged. It  took  years  before  its  claims  were  firmly  established 
upon  the  narrow-minded  world.*  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
wonderful  provision  in  the  applicability  of  gas.     Its  existence 

•  Rom.  vii.  7 — 14.  <  John  xv.  22 — 24. 

*  The  whole  press  of  England  brought  to  bear  its  united  influence  to  exorcise  the 
demon.  Steam-locomotion,  from  the  great  minds  of  the  discoverers.  Lord  Rarena- 
worth  was  pronounced  to  be  an  incurable  fool  for  advancing  money  for  an  experimental 
locomotive ;  and  Mr.  Stephenson  was  voted  a  coxcomb.     A  writer  in  the  QuarUrfy 
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was  unknown  to  the  unnumbered  ages  before  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  And  when  its  applicability  to  lighting  the  streets 
was  first  suggested,  the  principal  scientific  man  of  the  day  pro- 
nounced the  philosopher,  who  propounded  the  scheme,  a  madman." 
But  the  principal  of  that  species  of  light  was  clearly  laid  down 
in  the  Book  of  Nature's  God,  long  ere  the  naturalists  and  philo- 
sophers of  the  present  century  had  any  intimation  of  its  exist- 
ence. How  long  a  period  since  the  creation  of  the  Universe 
had  slipped  aw^ay  ere  the  multitudinous  operations  of  electricity 
were  even  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy !  It  is  true  that  some 
ingenious  Biblical  students  thought  that  its  telegraphic  depart- 
ment was  intimated  in  the  Bible,  when  the  Almighty  said  to  the 
afflicted  Patriarch,  "  Canst  thou  send  lightnings,  that  they  may 
gOi  and  say  unto  thee.  Behold  us  ? "  "^  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
Lord's  address  to  Job,  consisting  of  four  chapters,  is  clear  on  the 
subject  of  man's  short-sightedness, — the  divers  uses  of  electricity 
were  unknown  until  a  recent  date.  But  would  any  one  presume 
to  say  that  the  laws  and  regulations  affecting  that  agency  were 
not  legibly  put  down  in  the  Code  of  Nature's  God  ?  In  like 
manner  might  we  adduce  photography,  and  a  hundred  other 
sciences  which  have  been,  and  are  daily  being,  made  manifest. 
The  laws  contained  in  the  Book  of  Nature's  God  may  be  said  to 
be  a  system  of  progression  and  development. 

Even  so  is  the  character  of  the  science  of  righteousness,  which 
is  contained  in  the  written  volume  of  the  Creator  of  Heaven 
and  Earth,  which  St.  Paul  describes  thus  in  his  second  letter 
to  his  "own  son  in  the  faith:" — "The  Holy  Scriptures,  which 

Revuw,  not  later  than  1825,  condescended  thus  to  write,  in  a  long,  vituperative  article, 
against  a  projected  railway  line: — "The  gross  exaggeration  of  the  powers  of  the 
locomotive  steam-engine,  or  to  speak  more  plainly,  the  steam  carriage,  may  delude  for 
a  time,  but  must  end  in  the  mortification  of  those  concerned.  ...  It  is  certainly  some 
consolation  to  those  who  are  to  be  whirled  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  an 
hour,  by  means  of  the  high-pressure  engine,  to  be  told  that  they  are  in  no  danger  of 
being  sea-sick  while  they  are  on  shore.  .  .  .  But  with  all  these  assurances,  we  should 
as  soon  expect  the  people  of  Woolwich  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  fired  off  by  one  of 
Congnevc's  ricochet  rockets  as  trust  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  such*  a  machine  going 
at  such  a  rate." 

•  The  writer  had  once  the  honour  of  meeting  the  Rev.  Francis  B.  Grant,  a  late  Rector 
of  Shelton,  Staffordshire— from  whom  he  learnt  that  when  Mr.  Gnmt's  father  first 
proposed  to  light  the  streets  of  London  with  gas  the  most  scientific  man  of  the  day,  a 
personal  fricn^  invited  Mr.  Grant  to  a  friendly  entertainment,  with  a  view  to  dissuade 
liim  from  bringing  his  "preposterous  notion  before  Parliament,"  as  it  would  be  sure 
to  cause  his  "  coDsignment  to  a  lunatic  asylum." 

'  Job  xxxviiL  35. 
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are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus.  AH  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
God."  Not  in  the  vague  and  unmeaning  sense  which  modem 
writers  are  labouring  to  put  upon  the  word  "  inspiration."  In 
that  sease  it  would  not  be  true  that  Holy  Scripture  "  is  profitable 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  -correction,  for  instruction  in  right- 
eousness." * 

Let  the  reader  just  contemplate  the  revelations  which  were 
gradually  made  of  the  coming  righteousness,  in  the  various  stages 
of  the  formation  of  the  law.  There  is  no  need  for  our  mentioning 
each  revelation  separately  4  they  will  occur  to  the  reader's  mind 
the  moment  we  state  the  personages  through  whom,  and  to  whom, 
the  divine  communications  were  made.  To  Adam,  to  Enoch,  to 
Noah,  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  ^to  Moses,  to  Samuel,  to 
David,  to  Isaiah,  to  Jeremiah,  to  Ezekiel,  to  Micah,  to  Zechariah, 
to  Malachi.  Are  we  doubtful  of  the  import  of  all  those  revela- 
tions, which  were  made  to  those  holy  men,  then  let  us  join  for  a 
while  the  two  disciples  on  their  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Emmaus, 
and  hear  what  Jesus  Himself  thinks  of  the  purport  of  the  law 
and  the  prophets.  Let  not  the  doubting  and  unbelieving  feel 
aggrieved  at  the  appellation  of  "  fools  and  slow  of  heart."  Are 
they  aught  better  than  Cleopas  and  his  companion,  whom  the 
risen  Saviour  thus  addressed  : — *'  O  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to 
believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  spok^en !  Ought  not  Christ  to 
have  suffered  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  His  Glory  ?  And 
beginning  at  Moses,"  adds  the  Evangelist,  "and  ALL  THE 
PROPHETS,  He  expounded  unto  them  IN  ALL  THE  SCRIPTURES 
the  things  concerning  HIMSELF."*  Hence  said  the  great 
Apostle,  whose  inspired  mind  was  stored  with  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures : — "  Wherefore  the  law  was  our  school- 
master to  bring  us  unto  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by 
faith.  But  after  that  faith  is  come,  we  are  no  longer  under  the 
schoolmaster."  .  .  .  .  "  Now  I  say  that  the  heir,  as  long  as  he 
is  a  child,,  differeth  nothing  from  a  servant,  though  he  be  lord  of 
all ;  but  is  under  tutors  and  governors  until  the  time  appointed 
of  the  father.  Even  so  we,  when  we  were  children,  were  in 
bondage  under  the  elements  of  the  world ;  but  when  the  fulness 

"  2  Tim.  iii.  15,  16.  »  Luke  xxiv,  25—27 
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of  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  His  Son,  made  of  a  woman, 
made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law, 
that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons."  * 

Some  of  the  modern  masters  and  teachers  of  the  rising 
generation  must  bear  with  us,  if  we  prefer  the  treatises  in  the 
Bible,  "  On  the  Education  of  the  World,"  or  '"^On  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture,"  to  their  theories  on  those  important  themes. 
The  Evangelists  and  Apostles  are,  to  the  mind  of  the  Christian 
philosopher,  safer  guides  than  certain  modern  writers  who  have 
of  late  years  surprised  the  Church  with  such  painful  consterna- 
tion. The  Christian  philosopher  is  convinced  th^t  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  is  the  Spirit,  of  the  whole  law. 

II.  The  final  development  of  the  Law.  "  Christ  is  the  end  of 
the  law  for  righteousness."  How  amply  does  the  inspired 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  explain  this  momentous 
truth  la  the  very  beginning  of  his  wonderful  treatise : — "  God,"  he 
commences,  "who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in 
time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,,  hath  in  these  last 
days  spoken  unto  us  by  His  Son,  whom  He  hath  appointed  heir 
of  all  things,,  by  whom  also  He  made  the  worlds ;  who  being  the 
brightness  of  His  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  His  person, 
and  upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  His  power,  when  He 
had  by  Himself  purged  our  sins,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Majesty  on  high."  The  writer  then  proceeds,  in  his  vigorous 
and  lucid  style,  to  illustrate  the  words  under  review — ''Christ  is 
the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness."  He  brings  successively 
under  review  the  High  Priest,  th/e  Tabjsrnacle,  the  Temple,  the 
Sacrifices  ;  in  short,  the  whole  Levitical  system,  and  shows  that 
it  was  "  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come ; "  which  "  good 
things  "  were  brought  to  light  by  "  Christ,  the  end  of  the  law  for 
righteousness."  Well  might  St.  Paul  exclaim,  when  writing  to 
the  Galatians,  and  contrasting  the  final  development  with  the 
gradual,  but  tardy,  process  of  the  legal  dispensation,  "  But  now, 
after  that  ye  have  known  God,  or  rather  are  known  of  God,  how 
turn  ye  again  to  the.  weak  and  beggarly  elements  } " ' 

Let  us  revert  again,  for  a  few  moments,  to  the  illustrations 
from  natural  science  which  we  have  already  adduced.      What 

1  GaL  iil  24,  25  ;  iv*  i— J.  »  ttalf.  iv.  9^ 
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we  should  think  of  the  individual  who  refused  to  avail  himself  of 
the  present  highly  developed  mode  of  locomotion,  because  he 
cannot  comprehend  the  complicated  process  by  which  the  won- 
derful velocity  has  been  attained  ;  or  because  that  in  the  process 
to  the  present  state  of  its  almost  perfection,  many  who  meddled 
with  it,  without  understanding  its  principles,  have  perished? 
Again,  what  estimate  should  we  put  upon  the  sanity  of  a  person 
who  would  obstinately  close  his  eyes  to  the  marvellous  develop- 
ment of  the  different  sources  of  natural  light,  which  we  at  the 
present  time  enjoy,  because  he  has  not  a  clear  perception  how 
such  light  springs  forth  from  the  darkest  and  blackest  materials  ? 
Should  we  think  any  individual  in  a  healthy  state  of  mind,  who 
would  resolutely  refuse  to  receive  a  message,  upon  which  his 
existence  depended,  until  the  principle  of  communication  by 
electricity  was  explained  unto  him  ?  The  same  mode  of  illus- 
tration might  be  borrowed  from  photography,  and  a  hundred 
other  scientific  developments,  which  are  daily  recorded  and 
chronicled.  Just  so  is  the  state  of  the  spiritual — ay,  and  men- 
tal— sanity  of  a  man  or  a  woman  problematical,  who  refuses  to 
accept  the  righteousness,  life,  and  immortality  which  are  brought 
to  light  by  the  Gospel,  because  he  or  she  cannot  understand  how 
the  types,  symbols,  emblems,  and  prophecies  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament,  foreshadowed,  prefigured,  and  predicted,  that 
righteousness,  life,  and  immortality  could  only  be  achieved  and 
secured  by  Christ  first  suffering,  and  then  entering  into  glory. 

"  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness,"  is  a  truth 
which  is  capable  of  acceptation  by  the  youngest  and  most  un- 
tutored. All  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden  may  avail  them- 
selves of  that  glorious  announcement,  and  find  rest  to  their  souls, 
without  the  drudgery  of  wading  through  the  process  of  the 
gradual  development  of  God's  plan  of  salvation  and  scheme  of 
redemption.  The  hungry  man  wastes  not  any  time  ere  he  par- 
takes of  proffered  food,  by  inquiring  and  quibbling  as  to  how  the 
bread  attained  the  shape  in  which  it  is  presented  unto  him.  He 
loses  no  time  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  body,  and  leaves  all 
secondary  inquiries  for  a  time  when  his  mind  is  at  ease,  and  his 
body  strengthened,  by  reason  of  his  great  wants  having  been 
supplied.  The  thirsty,  scorched,  and  parched  traveller  stops  not 
to  question  how  the  water  is  welling  up  from  the  fountain  which 
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is  laid  open  to  his  sunken  eye,  wearied  and  longing  frame  ;  he 
does  not  prolong  his  sufferings,  by  racking  his  brain  as  to  the 
depth  of  the  source  whence  the  gracious  supply  springs  up  ;  he 
is  not  fastidious  as  to  the  make  and  shape  of  the  vessel  by  which 
he  is  permitted  to  draw  the  refreshing  and  reviving  draught  He 
stoops  down  at  once,  with  unspeakable  gratitude, — we  speak 
from  experience,  we  have  suffered  hunger  and  thirst  in  Eastern 
deserts, — and  drinks  in  the,  to  him,  "  living  waters."  The  sick 
man  lingers  not,  for  hours  and  hours,  to  analyze  and  examine  the 
medicine,  which  his  physician  prescribed  for  him,  before  he  takes 
it  He  leaves  the  scientific  inquiries  for  a  more  convenient  time, 
when  the  medicine  shall  have  produced  the  desired  effects,  and 
restored  the  patient  to  his  former  health  and  vigour.  He  is  told, 
and  he  believes  his  earthly  physician,  that  his  recovery  depends 
upon  his  taking  the  prescribed  cup ;  he  hesitates  not,  but  does 
as  he  is  told,  and  he  reaps  the  benefit  of  his  faith.  The  belated, 
benighted,  and  misguided  traveller  does  not  sit  down  to  speculate, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  a  light  springeth  up  before  him,  whence 
that  beacon  of  hope  took  its  rise,  how  it  came  to  shine  before 
him,  and  to  light  him  in  the  way  he  should  go.  He  does  not  be- 
wilder himself  with  the  unnecessary  problems,  as  to  what  sort  of 
light  that  is  which  shineth  before  him ;  he  loses  no  time  in  any 
such  superficial  questions ;  he  at  once  directs  his  steps  towards 
that  providential  beacon. 

No  more  does  the  conscious,  sin-stricken  individual  stop  to 
investigate  all  the  allegories,  emblems,  symbols,  and  rites  of  a 
former  dispensation,  before  he  accepts  the  grace,  mercy,  and  truth 
offered  to  him.  Nay,  he  closes  with  the  offer  at  once ;  and  soon 
finds  cause  to  adopt  the  triumph-song  of  the  Psalmist : — 

**  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul : 
And  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  His  holy  name. 
Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul, 
And  forget  not  all  His  benefits  : 
Who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities  ; 
Who  hesdeth  all  thy  diseases ; 
Who  redeemeth  thy  life  from  destruction  ; 
Who  crowneth  thee  with  loving-kindness  and  tender  mercies; 
Who  satisfieth  thy  mouth  with  good  things ; 
Thy  youth  is  renewed  like  the  eagle's."  ^ 

"  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law,*'  the  perfection,  the  completion ! 
That  is  enough  for  the  starving,  thirsty,   diseased,  benighted 

»  Ps.  ciiL  1—5. 
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soul.  Alas !  experience  has  taught  us  that  those  who  do  not 
accept  the  light  of  that  truth,  do  not  only  go  astray  themselves, 
but  cause  others  to  err  also,  both  as  touching  the  law  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  grace  in  the  New.  "  Christ  is  the  end  of 
the  law."  Would  to  God  that  some  writers  had  given  greater 
heed  than  they  seem  to  have  done  to  the  words  of  the  Apostle ! 
It  is  an  egregious  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Romanist  and  Free- 
thinker— both  extremes  meet  in  this  instance — to  teach  that  the 
Christian  system  is  a  system  of  development  \  No  such  thing ! 
"  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  !"  The  Christian 
system  was  completed  when  Jesus  uttered  His  last  word  on  the 
cross,.  TereXecTTa*,  "  It  is  finished." 

III.  The  effect  of  that  development.     "  Christ  is  the  end  of 
the  law   for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth."     To 
EVERY  ONE  THAT  BELIEVETH.    The  immediate  and  everlasting 
effect  of  that  development  was  to  render  the  righteousness  of 
the  Law  of  universal  applicability.     The  undeveloped  system 
was  exclusive,  and  expensive.     Only  the  very  learned  and  the 
very  rich  could  lay  claim  to  the  fulfilment,  in  some  measure,  of 
the  religious  requirements  of  that  system.     Our  readers  must 
remember  the  insolence  of  the  Pharisees,  during  the  memorable 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  when  the  crowd  listened  to  Jesus,  and  the 
Chief  Priests  and  Pharisees  sent  their  officers  to  apprehend  the 
unprecedented  Teacher.    The  messengers  were  enraptured  and 
solemnly  affected  by  the  transcendent  force  of  the  preaching  and 
teaching  of  the  despised  Nazarene  ;  they  would  not,  they  could 
not,  touch  so  pre-eminent  a  Master  over  the  "  wills  and  affec- 
tions of  men."    They  returned  to  their  senders  by  themselves. 
The   Chief  Priests  and  Pharisees  naturally  exclaimed,  "Why 
have  ye  not  brought  Him }    The  officers  answered.  Never  man 
spake  like  this  Man.     Then  answered  them  the  Pharisees,  Are 
ye  also  deceived }     Have  any  of  the  rulers   of  the   Pharisees 
believed  on  Him  ?     But  this  people  who  knoweth  not  the  law 
are  cursed."  *     It  was  part  of  the  undeveloped  system.     *'  Have 
any  of  the  rulers  of  the  Pharisees  believed   on  Him } "     The 
rulers,  the  rich  and  learned,  who  can  afford  to  offer  all  the  sacri- 
fices prescribed  by  the  law,  who  can  *^  cast  in  much "  into  the 

«  John  Yii.  45— 49« 
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Temple  treasury, — "  the  rulers  and  the  Pharisees,"  who  separated 

tiiemselves  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  the  promulgation  of  the 

doctrines  of  that  law, — have  they  believed  on  Him  ?     "  This 

P^cple  who  knoweth  not  the  law  are  cursed."     They  have  neither 

th^  learning  nor  the  wealth  which  are  required,  by  our  system, 

to   propitiate  an  offended  God  ! 

lut  the  immediate  effect  of  the  final  development  was  to  break 
^c^wn  "the  middle  wall  of  partition  :"  '*  Christ  is  the  end  of  the 
1^.^  for  righteousness  TO  EVERY  ONE  THAT  BELIEVETH," — to 
^icrh  and  poor,  to  young  and   old,  to  prince  and    peasant,  to 
F^Viilosopher  and  serf,  without  exception.     Henceforth  it  is*' as 
^'^ith  the  people,  so  with  the  priest ;  as  with  the  servant,  so  with 
^^e  master ;  as  with  the  maid,  so  with  her  mistress  ;  as  with  the 
^uyer,  so  with  the  seller  ;  as  with  the  lender,  so  with  the  borrower ; 
^s  with  the  taker  of  usury,  so  with  the  giver  of  usury  to  him."    Even 
before  our  Lord  uttered  the  comprehensive  word  TeriXeo-raA,  He 
had  already  taught  the  truth  which  St  Paul  taught  the  churches. 
He  taught  it  to  the  unhappy  woman  of  Samaria  at  the  well  of 
Jacob  ;  He  taught  it  when  He  "  sat  over  against  the  treasury, 
and  beheld  how  the  people  cast  money  into  the  treasury ;  and 
many  that  were  rich  cast  in  much.     And  there  came  a  certain 
poor  widow,  and  she  threw  in  two  mites,  which  make  a  farthing. 
And  He  called  unto  Him  His  disciples,  and  saith  unto  them, 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  That  this  poor  widow  hath  cast  more  in 
than  all  they  which  have  cast  into  the  treasury  :  for  all  they  did 
cast  in  of  their  abundance ;  but  she  of  her  want  did  cast  in  all 
that  she  had,  even  all  her  living."  *    Jesus  taught  the  truth  pro- 
pounded in  our  text  in  the  parable  of  the  luxurious  rich  man 
and  the  sore-covered  Lazarus ;  in  the  parable  of  the  vaunting 
Pharisee  and  the  .contrite  publican  ;  He  taught  it  in  the  parable 
of  the  householder  and  the  hired  labourers  for  his  vineyard. 
He  taught  it  when  He  sent  back  the  two  disciples  of  the  Baptist 
with  the  following  message  : — "The  blind  receive  their  sight,  and 
the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the 
dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to 
them.    And  blessed  is  he^  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in  Me.*' 
Jesus  taught  the  lesson  set  forth  by  the  Apostle   when    He 
lovingly  said,  "  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 

»  Mark  xiL  41—44. 
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laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest  Take  My  yoke  upon  you,  and 
learn  of  Me  ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart :  and  ye  shall 
find  rest  unto  your  souls.  For  My  yoke  is  easy,  and  My  burden 
is  light."*  Or,  adapting  the  Pauline  words,  "For  I  am  the 
end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth." 


THE    STAR    OF    PEACE. 

By  Ben.  Abram. 

chapter  i. — the  voyage. 

The  evening  sun  was  casting  his  slanting  rays  over  the  mountains 
and  valleys  of  the  island  of  Jamaica.  The  Blue  Mountain  peak 
rose  sharp  and  clear  above  the  range  which  is  called  by  that  name, 
and  its  rounded  outlines  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  St. 
Andrew's  Mountains,  with  their  broken  and  volcanic  surface, 
standing  out  boldly  in  the  foreground.  The  rains  of  spring  had 
covered  the  island  with  tropical  verdure,  and  the  eye  rested  with 
delight  upon  the  green  patches,  which  far  up  the  mountain-side 
interspersed  the  primeval  woods.  Above,  at  various  points, 
might  be  traced  the  coffee  plantations,  which  were  at  that  time 
as  prolific  of  wealth  as  any  gold  or  silver  mine  of  the  east ;  and 
lower  down,  like  gigantic  reeds,  rose  the  waving  and  feathery  tops 
of  the  sugar-cane,  which  was  an  equal  source  of  gain  to  the  pos- 
sessors of  estates.  Through  the  clear,  tropical  atmosphere  the 
settlements  and  dwelling-houses  might  be  seen  sparsely  scattered 
on  the  mountain  ridges,  and  the  flourishing  town  of  Kingston,  by 
a  gentle  slope,  stretched  over  the  lower  part  of  the  plain,  till  it 
reached  the  water's  edge. 

Here  all  was  life  and  animation.  The  wharves  and  landing- 
places  were  filled  with  the  productions  of  the  country  which 
awaited  shipment,  or  the  merchandize  which  the  mother-country 
sent  in  exchange.  Some  vessels  were  discharging  their  cargoes, 
others  were  being  laden  by  gangs  of  negroes,  whose  merry  laugh 
and  frequent  jokes  gave  the  impression  that  the  bonds  of  slavery 
hung  lightly  upon  their  minds  and  bodies.     Some  vessels  were 

•  Matt  xi.  5,  6,  28— 3a 
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under  weigh,  with  the  object  of  clearing  the  harbour  and  taking 
a  safe  course  ere  they  were  hindered  by  the  darkness  of  night. 
In  the  clear,  deep  waters  sported  myriads  of  small  fish,  among 
which  the  young  sword-fish  might  be  seen  in  vast  numbers. 
The  invigorating  sea-breeze  was  still  fanning  the  cocoanut-trees, 
which  were  dotted  about  the  city  and  the  coast,  and  the  mariner 
homeward  bound  knew  that  in  a  short  time  the  land  or  western 
wind  would  rise  and  waft  his  barque  onward  towards  the  shores 
of  old  England.  The  scene,  when  once  beheld,  could  never  be 
forgotten,  both  in  the  beauty  and  the  variety  of  the  objects  which 
crowded  on  the  eye  in  every  direction. 

A  fine  barque,  deeply  laden  with  sugar,  was  just  about  to  put  off 
from  one  of  the  central  wharves.  Sailors  on  the  tops  and  on  the 
rigging  were  busily  loosening  the  sails,  andsome  below  were  bracing 
up  the  yards.  The  captain  on  the  after-deckwatched  the  proceed- 
ings, and  gave  directions  through  his  trumpet.  The  passengers 
appeared  but  few,  and  these  were  taking  a  last  farewell  of  friends 
— some  with  the  vivacity  of  those  who  had  no  strong  tie  to 
bind  them  to  the  land,  and  others  with  the  emotion  which  none 
but  those  can  understand  who  are  about  to  be  separated  from 
their  loved  ones  by  a  vast  interval  of  distance  and  time. 

To  one  group  our  attention  may  be  particularly  addressed.  A 
middle-aged  gentleman,  with  a  wife  several  years  his  junior,  were 
gathered,  together  with  their  children,  in  a  rather  secluded  part 
of  the  ship.  The  children  consisted  of  a  boy  in  his  thirteenth 
year,  another  of  eleven,  and  a  girl  who  might  be  ten.  The 
mother's  tears  showed  that  she  was  about,  for  the  first  time,  to 
part  from  those  whom  she  most  loved,  and  the  little  girl's  flowed  in 
sympathy.  The  muscular  movement  of  the  father's  countenance 
made  it  evident  that  it  was  with  no  little  effort  that  he  mas- 
tered his  feelings.  The  two  approaching  voyagers  were  the 
boys,  who  seemed  to  be  wavering  between  the  attempt  to  appear 
manly  and  cheerful,  and  the  tears,  which  in  spite  of  themselves, 
rolled  down  their  cheeks. 

But  the  last  words  of  adieu  and  affection  were  suddenly  checked 
by  the  cry  of  the  captain,  "  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  vessel 
will  soon  be  under  weigh,  you  had  better  land  without  delay." 
The  father  placed  a  hand  on  each  head  of  his  boys,  who  bent 
reverently  before  him,  as  in  a  subdued  voice  he  said, — 
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"  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee ;  the  Lord  make  His  face 
shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee ;  the  Lord  lift  up  His 
countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace." 

"  All  ready  there  ?  let  go  the  hawsers,"  cried  the  captain,  and  as 
the  friends  of  the  passengers  of  both  sexes  passed  over  the  gang- 
way of  the  good  barque  "  Content  '*  on  to  the  wharf,  the  sails 
began  to  fill  and  bore  her  off  from  the  shore.  Handkerchiefs 
were  waved,  and  tearful  eyes  looked  their  last  "adieus"  to  those 
whom  they  might  never  meet  again,  and  soon  even  the  trace  of 
their  forms  was  lost  to  the  gaze. 

Abraham  and  Isaac  Dacosta  watched  long  and  eagerly  the 
figures  on  the  receding  shore,  who  followed  them  wijth  the  like 
anxious  gaze.  The  emotion  of  the  boys  was  manifested  by  deep 
sobs.  It  was  the  first  time  that  they  had  known  the  pangs  of 
separation  from  those  to  whom  they  were  most  attached.  Even 
two  or  three  days'  sojourn  in  the  mountains  during  the  hot  months 
had  been  of  rare  occurrence,  and  the  first  impression  of  this 
trial  deeply  moved  them.  But  soon  the  various  objects  around 
them  attracted  their  boyish  attention  and  diverted  their  thoughts 
from  their  first  sorrow.  As  the  vessel  glided  across  the  mag- 
nificent bay  and  harbour,  capable  of  floating  all  the  fleets  of  the 
world,  they  listened  to  two  of  their  fellow-passengers,  who  were 
noting  spots  and  buildings,  of  w^hich,  in  their  Kingston  home, 
they  had  known  but  little.  "  There  is  Port  Henderson,"  said 
one,  "  with  the  old  guardship,  the  '  Hercules,'  lying  off"  the  shore." 
And  as  they  rounded  the  narrow  entrance  with  the  deep  water 
bathing  Port  Royal  on  the  other  side,  with  its  groves  of  cocoanut- 
trees,  the  long  line  of  the  "  Palisades  "  burst  upon  the  view, 
which  formed  the  southern  extremity  of  the  harbour.  The 
setting  sun  was  gilding  the  mountain  peaks,  and  throwing  out 
the  edges  in  sharp  relief  against  the  deep  ravines,  when  an  old 
officer,  observing  the  intent  gaze  of  the  boys  upon  the  resplendent 
panorama,  said,  "Ah !  young  gentlemen,  you  may  well  look  upon 
those  mountains,  you  will  never  see  their  like  again.  I  have  been 
in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  I  know  of  nothing  that  can  be 
compared  to  them."  Pleased  with  this  reference  to  the  land  of 
their  birth,  the  boys  were  soon  in  the  thick  of  a  conversation  with 
the  old  mariner,  who  had  served  his  full  time  and  was  returning 
to  England,  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  home  of  his  boy- 
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hood.  While  noting  passing  objects,  he  told  them  of  incidents 
in  his  own  travels  and  voyages,  which  at  once  won  their  interest, 
and  made  Lieutenant  Humphreys  a  great  favourite  with  them 
during  the  term  of  their  voyage.  The  sea-breezes  died  away, 
but  soon  the  flapping  sails  were  filled  with  the  westerly  wind, 
which  raised  the  waves  and  gave  a  premonitory  notice  that  all 
would  not  be  so  smooth  as  it  had  been. 

"  Look,  Isaac,"  said  Abraham  Dacosta,  "  at  the  evening  star. 
It  seems  to  be  double  its  ordinary  size,  and  brighter  than  usual." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Isaac,  "  it  looks  as  if  it  had  come  out  to  watch 
over  us  during  our  voyage.    It  is  a  pleasant  sign, — ^we  will  call  it 


**The  Star  of  Peace." 

The  dinner-bell  now  rang,  and  the  boys  saw  for  the  first  time 
all  their  fellow-passengers  gathered  together.  One  was  an  old 
planter,  whose  failing  health  had  led  him  in  company  with  his 
eldest  daughter  to  try  a  change  to  the  bracing  air  of  England. 
A  missionary  who  had  served  his  full  term  in  one  of  the  most 
unhealthy  parts  of  the  island,  was  returning  "  home "  with  a 
second  wife,  and  the  two  children  of  the  first,  whose  remains 
rested  beneath  a  tamarind-tree  in  the  fast-receding  tropical 
churchyard.  Two  young  men  were  going  to  England  on 
business,  and  a  couple  of  invalided  officers,  with  their  new 
friend  Lieutenant  Humphreys,  made  up  the  party.  The  captain 
remained  on  deck,  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  ship,  while  the  first 
mate  did  the  honours,  with  the  purser  as  his  vis  d  vis.  The 
effect  of  the  rolling  of  the  ship  soon  made  itself  felt,  and 
Isaac  Dacosta  was  one  of  those  who  beat  a  retreat  to  his  berth, 
to  the  great  amusement  of  his  brother  Abraham,  who  was  proof 
against  sea*sickness. 

The  first  three  or  four  days  were  distinguished  by  the  dis- 
comfort which  kept  several  of  the  passengers  from  the  table  and 
some  even  to  their  berths.  Isaac  had  a  full  allowance  of  sea- 
sickness, but  he  resolutely  struggled  against  it,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  to  face  the  dinner-table  and  conquer.  Although  at  first 
the  narrow  accommodation  of  a  vessel  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  burden  was  irksome,  yet  every  one  seemed  soon  to  fit  into 
the  circumstances  of  their  position,  and  to  take  their  pleasure  in 
the  little  world  in  which  for  a  time  they  would  be  confined. 
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Chess,  draughts,  and  dominoes,  were  in  great  request,  and 
although  the  captain,  who  without  being  a  pious  man  had  a 
great  respect  for  reh'gion,  did  not  encourage  the  use  of  cards, 
yet  these  sometimes  might  be  seen.  The  little  company  were 
soon  on  friendly  terms,  and  quickly  seemed  to  fall  into  friendships 
which  however  agreeable  might  not  be  of  a  lasting  nature. 
The  passengers  had  full  opportunities  for  studying  each  other's 
character,  and  we  shall  take  advantage  of  this  favourable  pause 
to  form  some  estimate  of  the  two  Jewish  youths  whose  future  we 
are  to  follow  in  this  narrative. 

Both  Abraham  and  Isaac  Dacosta  were  unusually  good-look- 
ing. Their  carriage  and  appearance  had  earned  for  them  the 
soubriquet  of  "  The  Royal  Princes"  among  their  more  immediate 
friends.  The  features  of  Abraham  were  fine  and  regular ;  his 
tr^ts  were  grey,  and  his  hair  of  a  lighter  hue  than  that  of  his 
brother,  and  he  was  considered  the  handsomer  of  the  two 
boys.  But  the  dark  hair  of  Isaac  clustered  over  his  broad 
white  brow,  and  his  hazel  eyes  were  of  the  finest  Jewish  type. 
When  we  know  more  of  his  parents  we  shall  find  that  it  was 
from  his  mother  that  he  had  gained  his  looks  and  his  beautiful 
teeth.  He  was  a  better-grown  boy  than  his  brother,  and  his 
figure  and  broad  shoulders  were  perfectly  formed  for  strength, 
grace  and  agility.  In  climbing  one  might  detect  a  little  stiffness 
in  one  knee,  the  result  of  a  cold  which  had  been  caught  through 
the  negligence  of  a  nurse.  This  was  but  little  felt  in  the  prime  of 
his  life,  but  in  his  declining  years  was  the  cause  of  a  fractured 
knee-cap  which  was  a  source  of  weakness  and  trial  at  its  close. 

But  we  anticipate. 

Life  on  board  a  vessel  which  is  traversing  the  pathless  ocean 
IS  not  often  distinguished  by  many  incidents.  Yet  there  is 
enough  in  the  proceedings  of  each  day  to  afTord  variety  and 
pleasure.  Our  two  young  friends  became  great  favourites  with 
the  sailors.  When  anything  was  to  be  done  in  trimming  the 
sails,  coiling  ropes,  or  casting  the  log  to  know  at  what  rate  the 
ship  was  sailing,  they  were  usually  on  deck  to  give  a  helping 
hand.  They  soon  learnt  to  make  bowling  knots,  sailors'  knots, 
and  all  the  other  matters  connected  with  the  handling  of 
cordage,  and  even  at  times  tried  their  powers  with  the  needle  in 
helping  to  mend  the  sails.    One  day  the  ship  got  amongst  a 
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large  shoal  of  flying  fish,  and  some  of  them  flying  on  board, 
there  was  great  excitement  among  the  passengers  in  examining 
these  winged  creatures  of  the  deep  which  seemed  to  present  a 
combination  of  the  fish  and  the  bird.  The  sailors  knew  that 
this  indicated  the  presence  of  dolphins,  who  feed  on  their 
smaller  species,  and  soon  lines  were  out  in  the  successful 
attempt  to  get  two  of  them  on  board.  The  brilliant  colours  of 
the  fish  as  it  flapped  upon  the  deck  was  a  sight  never  to  be 
forgotten,  though  the  steaks  which  were  cut  from  its  sides  and 
which  they  tried  that  day  at  dinner  were  pronounced  to  be  only 
fit  for  the  sailors. 

On  the  cast  coast  of  St.  Domingo  they  were  becalmed. 
The  mighty  ocean,  so  often  tossed  about  with  its  winds 
and  waves,  became  like  a  vast  mirror.  Suddenly  the  vessel  was 
surrounded  by  a  shoal  of  small  fish,  red  in  colour,  and  about  the 
size  of  the  gold  fish.  These  continued  for  several  hours  to  swim 
round  and  round  the  ship.  A  bucket  let  down  the  side  brought 
on  board  a  considerable  number,  but  neither  the  officers  nor 
the  crew  were  disposed  to  run  the  risk  of  eating  them. 

But  the  calm  was  the  forerunner  of  a  violent  storm.  A  fierce 
north-western  wind  came  down  on  them  about  two  daj's  after 
this,  and  produced  all  the  discomforts  which  generally  accompany 
such  storms.  The  waves  often  broke  over  the  vessel,  and 
obliged  them  to  batten  down  the  companion  staircase  which  led 
to  the  cabins.  The  supply  of  fresh  air  was  small,  and  the  steam 
of  the  sugar,  with  which  the  vessel  was  laden,  rising  up  in  the 
cabins  without  much  means  of  escape,  was  so  disagreeable  as  to 
excite  sickness  again  among  some  of  the  passengers.  The 
process  of  cooking  under  these  circumstances  was  difficult, 
and  for  two  days  the  passengers  had  to  content  themselves  with 
"  sea-pie  "  or  the  materials  of  their  dinner  all  thrown  together 
and  cooked  in  a  thick  paste. 

The  Dacostas  seized  the  first  opportunity  the  captain  gave 
them  to  get  on  the  deck,  holding  on  fast  to  the  rigging  and  the 
spars.  Well  might  they  gaze  with  wonder  at  the  wild  and 
terrible  scene.  The  sea  was  running  mountains  high,  and  when 
the  ship  went  down  in  the  trough  or  hollow,  seemed  as  if  nothing 
could  save  her  from  destruction.  And  then  she  would  rise  on 
the  crest  of  the  waves,  with  the  deep  valley  of  waters  on  the 
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right  hand  and  the  left  A  jib  and  close-reefed  topsails  were 
the  only  sails  which  were  set,  but  even  with  these  their  barque 
was  borne  along  at  a  great  speed.  But  after  three  or  four  days 
of  such  weather,  they  were  again  gladdened  by  sunshine  and 
peaceful  progress.  This  was  the  only  storm  of  any  importance 
which  the  "  Content "  experienced  on  her  homeward  voyage. 

The  first  Sunday  which  was  spent  on  board  was  one  of  too 
much  discomfort  and  sea-sickness  to  think  of  a  service,  but  the 
following  Sunday  the  passengers,  and  as  many  of  the  crew  as 
could  be  spared,  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  assembled  in  the  cabin, 
when  the  service  was  conducted  by  the  missionary,  who  also 
gave  them  a  suitable  and  earnest  address.  Abraham  and  Isaac 
Dacosta  did  not  appear  on  this  occasion.  They  now  and  then 
peeped  through  the  skylight  to  note  what  was  going  on. 

"  That  is  the  way,  Isaac,"  said  Abraham,  "  in  which  the  Goyim 
worship  their  God." 

"One  Sunday,"  rejoined  Isaac,  "I  peeped  into  the  parish 
church  in  Kingston.  But  father  was  very  angry,  and  I  promised 
him  never  to  do  so  again." 

And  in  truth  this  was  one  of  Mr.  Dacosta*s  injunctions  to  his 
boys.  He  cautioned  them  against  having  any  conversation  with 
their  fellow-passengers  on  the  subject  of  religion.  When, 
therefore,  after  the  service,  the  missionary  finding  that  they  were 
Jews,  sought  to  draw  them  into  conversation,  they  politely  but 
firmly  declined,  giving  as  their  reason  for  the  refusal  the  wishes 
of  their  father.  At  no  time  during  the  voyage  did  they  allow 
themselves  to  be  drawn  to  the  subject,  and  the  missionary  told 
them  that  he  could  not  help  admiring  their  obedience  to  their 
father's  wishes,  and  as  he  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  probity  and 
high  character,  he  trusted  that  they  would  in  other  matters 
attend  to  his  advice. 

Mr.  Dacosta  was  a  man  who  occupied  a  prominent  position 
in  the  synagogue  of  Kingston.  This  did  not  indicate  that  he 
was  a  scrupulous  observer  of  Jewish  ritual  and  customs.  Much 
which  could  not  be  called  cosJier  or  clean  was  often  seen  upon  his 
table,  and  the  boys  had  learnt  to  be  indifferent  to  these  matters. 
There  was  nothing  in  their  religious  observances  which  had  ever 
impressed  them.  A  short  prayer  in  Hebrew,  which  they  did 
not  understand,    had  been  committed  to  memory,  and  said 
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morning  and  evening ;  and  it  may  be,  that  it  was  the  very 
ignorance  of  their  system,  that  led  them  and  their  relatives  more 
tenaciously  to  hold  to  Judaism. 

But  the  voyage  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Soundings  were 
taken,  and  showed  that  they  were  approaching  the  English  coast 
With  what  delight  did  they  catch  the  first  sight  of  the  lighthouse 
at  the  Land's  End !  The  next  night  the  light  of  the  Lizard  was 
on  the  beam,  and  the  following  night  they  saw  that  at  the 
Needles  or  Isle  of  Wight  The  evening  after  they  anchored  in 
the  Downs,  and  caught  a  sight  of  Dover  Castle  in  the  sunset 


CHAPTER  II. — OLD  ENGLAND. 

The  familiar  and  endearing  term  is  the  heading  of  our 
chapter.  It  gladdens  the  family  fireside,  and  excites  a  pleasant 
echo  in  every  part  of  the  world.  It  is  old,  and  yet  ever  new. 
Changes  and  material  progress  cannot  alter  the  hallowed 
associations  which  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  her  children  scattered 
in  every  land  and  clime. 

But  these  changes  have  been  many  and  varied.  When 
the  "  Content "  cast  her  anchor  in  the  Downs,  the  outlines 
of  the  country  were  the  same  as  they  are  now ;  but  very 
diflerent  was  its  state  in  science,  commerce,  and  manufacture. 
No  steamers  on  the  watery  main,  nor  steam-engines  on  the 
land  attracted  the  eye.  The  stage-coach,  which  conveyed  its 
passengers  from  Dover  to  London  in  twelve  hours,  might  be 
seen  through  the  telescope  ready  for  its  start,  or  the  boat, 
which  once  a  week  supplied  more  adventurous  spirits  with  a 
tedious  voyage  round  the  South  Foreland  and  up  the  Thames. 
But  what  the  prospect  lost  in  the  progressive  it  gained  in  the 
picturesque.  Hundreds  of  craft  spread  their  sails  to  the 
breeze,  and,  as  they  reached  their  anchorage  and  settled  for 
the  night,  gave  interest  and  animation  to  all  around.  There 
was  the  deeply-laden  Indiaman,  and  here  the  American 
clipper.  From  every  land  they  seemed  to  have  come,  while 
stately  and  imposing,  ranged  amidst  them  the  beautiful  lines 
of  an  English  frigate,  which  had  been  cruising  in  the  Channel 
and  with  magic  precision  was  furling  her  multitude  of  sails. 

Abraham  and  Isaac  Dacosta  could  hardly  leave    the  deck 
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during  this  memorable  day,  and  still  were  noting  the  chalk  cliffs, 
and  the  grassy  uplands,  and  all  the  novel  objects  which 
surrounded  them,  as  the  sun  set  and  the  stars  appeared. 
The  keen  frosty  air  of  the  ist  of  May  did  not  cool  their  ardour. 
Looking  upward,  and  surveying  the  evening  sky,  Isaac  ex- 
claimed, "  Abraham,  there  is  our  old  friend  again,  '  THE  STAR 
OF  Peace.'  It  greeted  us  when  we  left  Jamaica,  and  now  it 
welcomes  us  in  England." 

At  early  dawn  the  bustle  aroused  the  young  sleepers,  who 
hastened  on  deck  to  feast  their  eyes  on  the  surrounding  scene, 
and  to  join  in  the  process  of  weighing  anchor.  The  wind  was 
somewhat  adverse  to  them,  so  that,  when  under  weigh,  the 
ship  had  to  tack  to  and  fro,  in  order  to  enter  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames.  The  little  sailors  took  their  part  in  these 
manoeuvres,  and  as  the  captain  was  heard  with  his  speaking- 
trumpet  giving  his  orders,  "  tacks  and  sheets,"  "  helm's  a  lee," 
**  mainsail  haul,"  they  would  be  ready  to  run  off  with  the  main- 
sheet,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  old  Jack  Tars.  It  was 
the  pride  of  Captain  Dickson  that  he  always  sailed  up  the 
river  with  every  stitch  of  canvas  set  that  his  ship  could  carry. 
A  gentle  wind  rendered  this  easy.  Sky-sails  and  studding-sails 
were  all  set,  and  majestically  the  "  Content "  sailed  up  the 
great  highway  of  England's  commerce  and  renown.  Gravesend 
was  then  but  a  village,  and  there  was  but  little  of  importance 
except  Tilbury  Fort  until  they  reached  Woolwich  and  "  lay-to" 
off  Blackwall.  Greenwich  Hospital,  with  all  its  memorable 
associations  was  in  sight,  but  the  West  India  Docks  unfolded 
the  jaws  of  their  "  locks/*  and  soon  the  ship  was  lying  at  her 
berth,  ready  to  discharge  her  cargo. 

Every  face  was  lighted  up  with  peasure  at  the  happy 
termination  of  a  somewhat  tedious  voyage.  For  many  of  the 
passengers  there  were  anxious  friends  who  sprang  on  board  to 
give  them  a  joyful  welcome.  The  Missionary  was  among  the 
favoured  number,  but  he  did  not  leave  without  giving  a  special 
adieu  to  the  Jewish  lads,  whose  frank  and  open  bearing  he 
admired,  while  he  prayed  that  God  might  enlighten  their  hearts 
and  remove  their  unbelief.  "  The  prayer  of  faith  "  would  one 
day  have  its  record  of  an  answer  in  one  at  least  of  the  two  in 
whom  he  felt  a  peculiar  interest. 
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There  were  no  kindly  faces  beaming  a  welcome  upon  the  two 
boys.  They  had  friends  in  London,  but  they  had  not  heard  of 
the  arrival  of  the  "  Content."  But  they  were  under  the  care  of 
the  captain,  who  asked  them  to  accompany  him  to  the  owners 
of  the  ship,  at  whose  office  it  was  his  duty  to  report  himself. 
The  environs  of  the  docks  were  then,  as  tliey  are  now,  covered 
with  the  habitations  of  the  seafaring  and  industrial  classes. 
The  streets  through  which  they  wended  their  way  were  fitted 
to  dissipate  all  the  boyish  legends  that  the  streets  of  London 
-were  "paved  with  gold,"  But  there  was  plenty  of  life  and 
bustle.  Street-cries  resounded  on  every  side.  This  was  indeed 
great  London,  of  which  they  had  read  and  heard.  And  sweet 
sounds  attracted  their  musical  ears  in  the  form  of  a  hand-oi^an 
which  had  but  lately  found  its  way  from  Italy  to  England,  and 
which  drew  around  it  a  crowd  which  appeared  to  be  more 
demonstrative  than  liberal  to  the  poor  Italian.  Beyond  it  was 
another  scene  that  had  even  greater  charms  for  their  youth  and 
inexperience,  for  "  Punch  and  Judy  "  were  discoursing  at  their 
best  to  a  large  throng.  The  captain  indulged  their  curiosity  by 
a  few  minutes'  stay  before  the  mimic  pageant,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  more  they  were  in  the  mazes  of  the  City,  threading 
their  way  to  Mincing  Lane,  where  was  the  first  dwelling  in 
England  to  give  shelter  to  our  young  heroes.  Here  was  the 
office  of  Daniel  Mocatta  and  Co.,  the  head  of  which  firm 
received  the  captain  as  an  old  friend,  and  gave  a  kindly 
word  to  the  Dacostas,  whose  father  was  one  of  their  correspon- 
dents in  Jamaica.  It  was  strange  to  them  to  see  a  glowing  fire 
in  the  g^te,  which,  however,  the  frosty  air  rendered  grateful  and 
pleasant.  Stranger  would  it  have  appeared  to  Isaac  Dacosta, 
could  he  have  conceived  that  in  a  few  years  he  would  occupy 
one  of  the  lofiy  desks  in  that  very  room,  and  ere  many  more 
years  had  passed  away  would  be  a  junior  partner  in  the  firm. 

The  boys  were  to  be  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  a 
maternal  uncle.  He  had  been  to  the  Docks,  and,  learning 
whither  his  young  nephews  had  gone,  appeared  in  due  time  with 
one  of  his  sons,  and  carried  them  off  to  their  house  in  Broad 
Street  The  reserve  which  strange  faces  and  strange  scenes 
excited  wore  off,  and  the  boys  were  soon  "  at  home." 

"  Well,  boys,"  said  Mr.  Hymen  Samuels,  the  day  after  he  had 
D  2 
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received  his  nephews,  "  you  must  see  a  little  of  London,  and  then 
we  must  talk  of  school ;  Mr.  Braham  is  ready  to  receive  you  at 
any  time.  In  a  week  we  shall  be  at  the  half-quarter,  and  I 
know  that  your  father  would  object  to  your  losing  so  much  time 
with  the  summer  holidays  before  you.  But  we  must  not  say 
much  about  that  now.  You  shall  go  to-night  to  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  and  next  week  your  aunt  will  take  you  to  the  Zoological 
Gardens." 

This  was  pleasant  tidings  to  the  young  West  Indians.  If 
their  elders  had  no  power  of  discrimination  between  pleasures 
and  amusements  which  were  lawful  and  innocent  and  those 
which  were  otherwise,  how  could  they  be  expected  to  know  the 
difference  ?  Who  can  wonder  at  the  fascinating  effect  produced 
on  their  young  minds  when,  fresh  from  the  quiet  isolation  of  the 
great  Atlantic,  they  found  themselves  the  spectators  of  one  of 
Shakespeare's  tragedies,  performed  by  the  greatest  actors  of  the 
day,  and  in  the  greatest  theatre  of  the  Metropolis !  A  dangerous 
and  seductive  taste  was  thus  excited,  which,  although  circum- 
stances did  not  in  their  after-life  permit  to  reach  very  serious 
proportions,  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  mischievous  tendency 
upon  their  minds.  Early  impressions  are  never  entirely  effaced. 
If  the  tendency  is  for  evil  and  not  for  good,  there  are  seeds  sown 
which  are  not  easily  eradicated.  When  Divine  power  and  grace 
give  a  new  direction  to  the  affections  and  desires,  it  is  a  ground 
for  thanksgiving  when  we  can  look  back  upon  the  past  and 
trace  how  that  same  grace  has  preserved  us  from  "  excess  of 
riot "  and  from  habitual  indulgence  in  doubtful  pleasures  which 
leave  their  stamp  upon  the  life  and  character. 

Merry  and  joyous  days  were  the  first  that  the  boys  thus  spent 
in  England.  Although  they  had  left  behind  the  brighter  skies 
of  the  West,  yet  the  weather  was  fine  for  Great  Britain.  It  was 
not  then  a  difficult  matter  to  traverse  the  whole  of  London,  and 
the  new  cousins,  one  of  whom  had  just  left  school,  were  diligent 
in  showing  them  every  accessible  point  of  interest  There  was 
then  the  real  old  London  Bridge,  with  its  curious  shops,  which 
afforded  a  distressing  hindrance  to  the  increasing  traffic  There 
was  the  old  Royal  Exchange,  and  old  Smithfield,  and  other 
peculiarities  which  have  passed  away.  The  Sl  Paul's  and  the 
Westminster  Abbey  of  those  times  were  the  same  as  those  of 
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to-day,  but  into  those  Christian  fanes  even  the  somewhat  lax 
principles  of  Hymen  Samuels  did  not  allow  his  nephews  to  enter. 
But  the  short  holiday  passed,  alas !  too  quickly,  and  the  day 
arrived  for  the  journey  to  school. 

{To  6{ conlinutd.) 


BENJAMIN  DAVIDSON'S  POSTHUMOUS 
WORK. 
The  Anglo-Hebrew-Christian  community  have  recently  sus- 
tained a  great  loss,  in  the  death  of  one  of  their  body — the 
indefatigable  Oriental  Scholar,  Grammarian,  and  Lexicographer, 
Professor  BENJAMIN  Davidson.  We  know  not  of  a  greater 
benefactor  to  the  modern. student  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
than  our  recently  departed  brother.  All  the  Ei^lish  Jews  taken 
together,  with  their  Rabbis  at  their  head,  have  never  done  a  tithe 
of  what  the  individual  Hebrew  Christian,  Benjamin  Davidson, 
has  done,  for  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  the  sacred  Text  of 
Moses  and  the  Prophets.  Had  he  done  nothing  else,  but  help 
forward  the  perfecting  of  the  "  Ei^lishman's  Hebrew  and  Chal- 
dee  Concordance" — promoted  by  Mr,  G.  V.  Wigram — (pub- 
lished in  1843) ;  or  had  he  achieved  no  other  performance 
than  his  magnificent  Analytical  Hebrew  ]L.exicon,  published 
by  Messrs.  Samuel  Bagster  and  Sons,  which  is  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice to  the  learner,  and  students  of  the  original  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament— We  say,  had  Benjamin  Davidson  achieved  nothing 
else  than  those  two  great  works  he  would  have  secured  the 
gratitude  of  diligent  students  of  Oriental  Literature  not  only 
from  the  present  generation,  but  from  such  students  of  genera- 
tions yet  unborn.  But  his  chef-d'mivre  is  beyond  question  his 
posthutnous  work  ;  and  that  is  the  completest  CONCORDANCE, 
that  was  ever  aimed  at,  that  was  ever  compiled,  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee  Scriptures.'  Our  departed  brother's  name  will  be  as 
permanent  a  household  word  amongst  the  students  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  as  is  that  of  Alexander  Cruden's  amongst  students  of 

*  A  CaneBrdana  of  tkt  H/bmo  and  Chaldee  Scriplurt].  Revised  and  Corrected,  By 
B.  Davidson,  .^tt^Aw  of  t)u  AnalytUal  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Ltxiien,lht  Syriae  and 
Chaldee  Reading  Lessent,  and  joint  Author  of  the  Blemenlary  AraHe  Grammar  and 
Reading  iMsvm,  £w.     London :  Sunuel  Bagster  and  Sons. 
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the  English  Bible.  We  shall  leave  a  biographical  sketch  of  our 
author  for  a  future  issue,  and  perhaps  to  other  hands.  In  this  im- 
pression we  shall  here  simply  furnish  a  brief  sketch  of  the  different 
Concordances  to  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Scriptures,  which 
have  been  compiled  in  the  course  of  the  last  four  hundred  years 
and  upwards.  We  shall  utilize  for  this  purpose  the  Preface  to 
the  work  before  us. 

Isaac  ben  Kalonymos  Nathan,'  who  flourished  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  the  first  author  who  attempted  the 
important  undertaking  of  supplying  an  unmistakably  felt  deside- 
ratum. He  named  his  OPUS  ^TM  TND  Mayeer  N'theebh, 
The  Path  Illumer.  It  was  first  printed  (wholly  in  Hebrew) 
by  D.  Bomberg  at  Venice  in  1523,  one  volume,  folio.  In  his 
preface  the  author  tells  us  how  he  was  moved  to  the  under- 
taking by  observing  the  advantage  which  his  controversial 
opponents  possessed  in  the  use  of  their  Vulgate  Concordance, 
the  origination  of  which  is  not  so  certain,  but  is  usually 
attributed  to  Cardinal  Hugo  de  Santo  Caro  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Constructing  his  work  accordingly,  mainly  on 
the  pattern  of  the  Latin  Concordance,  Nathan  only  in  part 
attained  the  chief  end  of  such  a  compilation — not  making  any 
distinction  between  the  various  forms  of  the  words,  but  min- 
gling under  one  and  the  same  principal  verb  all  the  inflexions  of 
conjugation,  mood,  tense  and  person,  of  number  and  gender, 
prefix  and  suffix,  and  even  only  separating  nouns  of  a  differing 
sense  :  so  that  the  whole  of  a  wide  field  might  often  have  to  be 
searched  by  the  student  in  order  to  ascertain  some  particular 
grammatical  fact,  or  discover  some  unique  example.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  noun  1i*TD  under  12*T  has  a  separate  heading;  but 
all  the  derived  nouns  under  133  PT^Tf  etc,  are  mingled  to- 
gether with  the  verb  in  all  their  forms  indiscriminately  in  one 
lot  This  work  moreover  did  not  include  the  words  of  the 
Chaldee  chapters,  nor  any  Particles  (beyond  mere  mention)  nor 
Proper  Names. 

About  the  same  time,  however,  or  not  long  after,  Ellas  Levita, 
whether  aware   or  not  of  Bomberg's  publication  of  Nathan, 

"  The  name  does  not  appear  on  the  title-pa^  itself,  bnt  is  gathered  from  the  preface 
and  sub-title  to  the  work  ;  from  which  it  would,  howevez^  appear  that  the  author  bore 
also  the  name  of  Mordecai. 
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made  a  Hebrew  Concordance,  entitled  /TiaVIDT  USD  Saypher 
ZlCHRONOTH,  upon  3  much  better  system,  separating  the  nouns 
from  the  verbs,  and  to  a  serviceable  extent  the  various  forms  of 
the  words.  His  work  exists  in  manuscript,  but  has  never  yet, 
it  seems,  been  published,  although  its  author,  who  had  come 
from  Rome  to  Venice,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  French  Ambas- 
sador there,  sent  it  to  Paris  for  that  purpose,  as  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  then  comparatively  recent  appearance  of  Nathan 
proved  an  obstacle  to  its  being  printed  at  Venice.  Elias  differed 
from  the  earlier  compiler  not  only  in  his  arrangement  of  the 
words,  but  also  in  several  other  respects,  e,  g.  in  preferring  the 
Hebrew  order  of  books  to  that  of  the  Vulgate ;  in  the  incor- 
poration of  proper  names;  and  in  the  inconvenient  practice 
(common  in  Cruden)  of  referring  the  reader  to  other  roots  for 
more  occurrences  of  words. 

la  1564  Nathan's  Concordance  had  become  very  costly 
and  a  reprint  of  it  entitled  "  Concordantize  Hebraic^e" 
VT3  ^OTID  jSraiDTI  D3nn  "Umff  *  was  issued  by  Maggius  Parenti- 
nus,  also  at  Venice,  in  small  folio.  He  inscribed  it  to  Amaud 
du  Ferrier,  "  emendatiorem  et  portatu  paratuque  faciliorem," 
but  with  no  further  alteration  or  improvement  upon  the  faulty 
plan  of  its  prototype. 

Again  in  1581,  Nathan  was  reprinted  in  folio  by  Ambrose 
Froben,  at  Basle ;  a  revised,  and  to  some  extent  corrected 
edition,  but  preservii^  equally  with  the  preceding  its  defects  of 
arrangement 

The  Hebrew  Concordance  was  next  adapted  by  Conrad 
Kircher  to  the  Greek  Septuagint  (Frankfort,  2  vols.  4to,  1607). 
He  separated  the  nouns  from  the  verbs,  but  without  any  further 
distinction  of  forms,  giving  all  the  passages  in  the  Greek,  sorted 
according  to  the  different  renderings  by  which  the  LXX  trans- 
lated the  Hebrew  word.  An  index  to  the  Greek  renderings 
made  it  usable  as  a  Concordance  to  the  Septuagint,  the  actual 
compilation  of  which  was  the  work  of  Abraham  Tromm,  a  cen- 
tury afterwards,  who  reversing  the  plan  of  Kircher,  adds  a 
Hebrew  index,  answering  a  parallel  purpose. 

By  a  learned  Franciscan,  Marius  a  Calasto,  Professor  of  Hebrew 
at  ELome,  the  Rabbi's  Concordance  was  again  re-edited  and  ex- 

*  "Whlditluillustnoiunge  Mordecal  NBthan compiled." 
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panded  into  four  volumes  folio,  in  order  to  supply  the  Christiac 
student  with  the  aid  that  Nathan  had  designed  to  afford  the 
Jewish.  Calasius  died  early  in  1620,  and  the  work  was  printed 
in  the  following  year  at  Rome,  under  Papal  patronage.  It  was 
furnished  with  a  Latin  translation  of  all  the  Hebrew  passages,  the 
variations  of  the  Vulgate  and  of  the  Septuagint  (in  Latin)  being 
given  in  the  margin.  Chapter  and  verse  were  noted  by  figures 
in  the  Latin  column,  while  in  the  Hebrew  the  numerical  letters 
were  retained.  Calasius  added  the  Chaldee  words  in  their  places 
with  the  Hebrew,  and  appended  a  Latin  index  and  a  dictionary 
of  proper  names ;  the  brief  Hebrew  meanings  of  Nathan  he  aug- 
mented by  an  improved  Latin  lexicography,  which  included  the 
philological  parallels  of  cognate  languages. 

But  it  is  to  John  Buxtorf  the  elder,  that  the  real  credit  belongs 
of  constituting  the  Hebrew  Concordance  into  a  work  of  prac- 
tical utility.  By  entirely  rearranging  the  pages  of  Nathan, 
irrespectively  of,  perhaps  contemporaneously  with,  the  labours  of 
Calasius,  he  brought  into  shapely  consistence  what  was  before 
but  a  mass  of  confusion.  His  edition  was  published,  like  that 
of  Calasius,  after  his  death  (1629),  in  one  folio  volume,  at  Basle, 
1632,  under  the  editorship  of  his  son,  and  entitled*  ^tCTItC^  "12^1* 
Itnpn  pit^^.  Proceeding  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  Elias,  but 
more  effectively  carried  out,  Buxtorf  separated  all  the  Hebrew 
passages  under  each  verb  or  noun  according  to  its  various  forms 
by  inflexion  or  composition,  systematically  arranging  them,  and 
affixing  to  every  form  its  Latin  meaning ;  so  that  any  word  or 
passage  searched  for  could  readily  be  found,  to  the  great  saving 
of  the  student's  time  and  trouble  ;  the  volume  was  also  enriched 
by  a  Latin  index,  and  a  separate  Concordance  of  the  Chaldee 
was  appended  by  John  Buxtorf,  junior.  The  superiority  of  this 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Concordance  above  its  predecessors  elicited 
special  acknowledgment  from  William  Robertson  in  the  preface 
to  his  Concordantial  Lexicon  (i68o),  to  the  compilation  of  which 
it  largely  contributed ;  indeed,  Robertson's  condensed  quarto 
embraces  an  epitome  of  Buxtorf,  with  references  abridged  only 
for  constantly  recurring  forms. 

The  Concordance  of  Hebrew  Particles  by  Christian  Noldius, 
first  published  in  1679,  should  here  be  mentioned.    It  is  a  work 

*  "  The  Treasury  of  the  Sacred  Tongue." 
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of  great  sennce  to  the  Hebraist,  but  is  however  rather  usable  as 
a  Lexicon  than  a  Concordance,  including  as  it  does  the  insepar- 
able particles,  and  in  which  the  words  with  their  occurrences 
(partly  passages  in  full,  partly  only  references)  are  treated 
subdividedly  according  to  their  various  meanings  and  uses.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Jena  1734. 

In  1747-9,  notwithstanding  the  great  advantages  furnished 
■■by  Buxtorf,  the  much  more  cumbrous  and  far  less  useful  work 
of  Calasius  was  reprinted  in  London,  four  vols,  folio.  The 
editor  was  the  celebrated  Calvinistic  divine,  the  Rev.  William 
Romaine,  lecturer  at  St,  Dunstan's,  Fleet  Street,  Though 
generally  held  in  high  estimation,  this  edition  merely  exhibited 
some  minor  improvements  upon  its  original,  chiefly  those  of 
supplying  a  fuller  notice  of  Particles,  with  a  selection  of  their 
occurrences  from  Noldius,  and  giving  the  Septuagint  variations 
in  the  Greek  :  nor  did  the  editor  escape  censure  for  substituting 
in  one  place,  root  rpi*.  his  own  interpretations  (in  a  discordant 
sequence)  for  those  of  Calasius. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  Romaine's  Edition,  Dr.  John 
Tayltw,  a  dissenting  minister  at  Norwich,  put  forth  his  Hebrew 
Concordance  adapted  to  the  English  Bible,  two  vols,  folio, 
London,  1751-4.  Following  Buxtorfs  arrangement  of  the  words, 
Taylor  gives,  in  addition  to  Buxtorfs  Latin,  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion's meaning  of  the  words,  and  references  to  their  occurrences, 
separately  sorted,  after  the  mode  of  Kircher,  to  the  various 
significations  of  the  Hebrew  word  in  the  English  Bible,  e.  g.  C^N 
is  first  disposed  of  as  man,  then  one,  then  husband,  &c.  Not 
giving  the  passages,  either  Hebrew  or  English,  it  is  in  fact  little 
more  than  a  verbal  index,  and  of  but  small  value  to  the  student 
as  a  Hebrew  Concordance ;  it  has,  however,  several  useful 
appendices  and  its  lexicography  is  copious. 

In  1837-40  appeared  the  important  work  of  Dr.  Julius  Fiirst 
in  parts,  lat^e  4to,  at  Leipzig.  Taking  Buxtorf  as  a  foundation, 
the  author  made  various  additions  and  re-arrangements  of  roots 
and  derivatives,  placing  e,  g.  under  Vau,  some  of  the  words  usually 
assigned  to  Jod ; '  inserting  among  the   Hebrew,  the  Chaldee 

*  Radices  qoas  Uteri  h&cce  (van)  date  antiqaixsimiinclioataB  fuisse  tarn  lingiue  cum 
■emelipti  compuatio  tum  CKteranun  linguarom  certis  ex  leglbus  institata  collatio 
spertiuiine  cotiTiiidL"  Bt  other  lexicographers  also  these  roots  are  more  or  less 
•dmitted  to  h»ve  at  allomble  a  title  to  commence  with  Van  »  with  Jod. 
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articles  of  Buxtorf  s  Appendix  ;  and  locating  the  pluriliterals 
alphabetically  with  the  triliterals.  Through  these  changes  an 
irregularity  of  ordo  was  imported  :  the  Concordance  itself  having 
always  from  its  origination  by  Nathan  followed  the  Septuagint 
and  Vulgate  ordo  of  books,  retained  by  the  English,  and  other 
modem  versions ;  while  the  insertions  of  Fiirst  were  mostly  in 
that  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  In  place  of  the  Latin  meaning  to 
every  form,  its  grammatical  description  was  substituted  in  brief: 
the  Hebrew  letters  of  Buxtorfs  numbering  gave  way  to  figures  : 
the  accentuation  was  added :  a  fuller  lexicon  in  Hebrew  and 
Latin  with  all  the  Septuagint  renderings  headed  each  article : 
and  a  variety  of  appendices,  philological  and  Masoretic,  still 
further  swelled  the  bulk  and  costliness  of  the  volume. 

The  American  Hebraist,  Isaac  Nordheimer,  commenced  an 
improved  Hebrew  Concordance  based  upon  Fiirst,  but  only  a 
small  portion  of  it  was  issued  (4to,  New  York,  1842),  the  work 
having  been  stopped  by  the  decease  of  the  learned  Professor. 

Almost  contemporaneously  was  compiled  the  Englishman's 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Concordance,  2  vols.  London,  1843.  The 
object  of  its  proprietor,  Mr.  G.  V.  Wigram,  was  to  facilitate  the 
studies  of  less  advanced  learners,  while  presenting  the  maturer 
scholar  with  a  more  reliable  and  exhaustive  guide  to  his  re- 
searches than  Taylor's  volumes  supplied,  and  in  a  more  com- 
modious form.  In  this  work  the  passages  are  all  given  from  the 
English  Bible,  but  are  not  assorted  after  the  manner  of  Kircher 
and  Taylor,  nor  is  any  distinction  made  of  number,  person, 
gender,  or  case.  The  words  are  arranged  alphabetically,  not 
radically ;  and  of  the  commoner  particles  and  pronouns  there 
are  only  a  few  passages  given  ;  the  Proper  Names  however,  with 
references  to  all  their  occurrences,  are  appended,  as  also 
English  and  Hebrew  Indexes.' 

*  The  Author  of  the  preface  before  us  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  about  the 
year  1852  the  eccentric  Hebrew  scholar,  the  late  Herschel  Filipowski,  author  and 
editor  of  several  learned  Hebrew  works,  commenced  to  print,  at  his  own  private 
printing-press — from  tjme  which  he  himself  cast — a  Concordance  to  the  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  Scriptures.  The  day  on  which  he  printed  the  first  sheet  a  daughter  was  bom 
to  him,  and  ne  named  her  Concordantia,  in  honour  of  the  eventful  inauguration. 
The  writer  had  often  visited  Filipowski  whilst  the  latter  was  busily  occupied  with  hb 
great  enterprise.  The  literary  venture  seemed  to  promise  to  prove  a  most  successful 
performance.  A  tissue  of  adverse  circumstances,  however,  compelled  Uie  amateur 
printer  to  put  his  great  undertaking  in  abeyance.  What  became  of  it  is  at  present  an 
unpenetrable  mystery.  Perhaps  it  may  be  discovered  in  the  collection  of  some  future 
FiRKOViTZ  (see  the  annexed  Memorandum),  by  another  Neubauer.  The  only 
souvenir  of  the  work^  in  this  country,  is  Miss  Concordantia  Filipowski. 
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In  1862  the  Concordance  of  Buxtorf  was  reprinted  in  4to  at 
Berlin,  under  the  editorship  of  Bernard  Baer,  who  has  added  the 
meanings  of  the  words  in  Hebraic  German,  but  made  no  other 
material  alteration  upon  Buxtorfs  plan,  even  the  Hebrew 
numeration  of  the  original  being  retained,  and  the  words  remain- 
ing unaccented. 

The  present  Edition  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Concordance 
will  be  found,  it  is  believed,  superior  in  every  respect  to  all  pre- 
vious issues.  In  the  etymological  arrangement  of  the  work  Dr. 
Fiirst  has  with  some  exceptions  been  followed ;  but  a  number 
of  improvements  have  been  made  to  enhance  its  convenience 
and  usefulness  to  the  student  By  the  adoption  of  a  small  but 
clear  and  legible  type,  and  by  the  avoidance  of  needless  repeti- 
tions, the  unwieldiness  of  former  editions  is  obviated ;  while  the 
lexicography,  though  necessarily  somewhat  condensed,  is  suffi- 
ciently ample  for  ordinary  study,  and  is  drawn  from  the  latest 
and  best  authorities.  Every  reference  has  been  verified  by  Mr. 
Davidson,  many  omissions  supplied  and  errors  corrected.  The 
order  of  the  books  is  here  regulated  uniformly,  and  also  that  of 
the  personal  inflexions  of  the  verb,  which  in  Buxtorf  and  Fiirst 
are  Perf.  3,  2,  i,  Fut.  i,  2,  3,  but  are  here  given  alike  3,  2,  I. 
The  suflixes  are  moreover  expressed  in  detail,  so  that  every 
word  is  furnished  with  a  complete  analysis  for  the  benefit  of  the 
less  practised  student,  while  the  omission  of  its  useless  reiteration, 
as  in  Fiirst,  secures  3  lucidity  that  every  scholar  will  appreciate 
in  a  work  of  this  kind.  This  advantage,  it  is  conceived,  is  aug- 
mented by  the  contraction  of  the  word  in  question  to  its  initial 
letter;  a  plan  which  indeed  could  not  be  adopted  till  the  forms 
of  words  were  separated  by  Buxtorf,  but  which,  however,  is  now 
for  the  first  time  presented  to  the  Hebraist  It  should  be 
observed  that  roots  embracing  distinct  ideas  are  divided  accord- 
ingly, with  their  derivatives  placed  respectively  under  each  head  ; 
and  that  occurrences  distinguished  by  an  asterisk  are  such  as 
result  from  the  various  readings  of  MSS. 

The  list  of  Particles  at  the  end  of  the  volume  is  given  in  order 
to  render  the  Lexicon  complete.  Some  of  them  are  included  in 
the  body  of  the  work,  with  their  passages  or  a  selection  of 
them. 

The  publishers  inform  us,  in  their  advertisement,  that  two 
eminent  Scholars — the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  of  Chellaston,  and 
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Mr.  A.  G.  Wright — saw  the  work  through  the  press :  to  whose 
care  and  attention  the  CONCORDANCE  owes  its  unrivalled  beauty 
as  a  work  of  art. 

We  have  tested  the  accuracy  of  the  CONCORDANCE,  most 
minutely,  in  all  its  departments.  We  pronounce  it — most  con- 
scientiously— NE  PLUS  ULTRA.  The  Publishers,  aided  by  the 
above-named  Hebraists,  have,  by  the  production  of  this  splendid 
posthumous  OPUS,  not  only  conferred  an  invaluable  benefit  upon 
present  and  future  learners  and  students  of  the  Sacred  Tongue, 
but  have  also  raised  a  noble  monument  to  the  late  BENJAMIN 
Davidson,  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  Anglo-Hebrews  ; 
one  who  adorned  his  profession  as  a  BELIEVING  Israelite. 


MEMORANDUM. 


THE  LITERARY  TREASURE  TROVE  AT 

ST.  PETERSBURG. 

The  Athenwum  and  The  Times  chronicled  the  following  in  the 
course  of  last  November  : — 

"  Mr.  Neubauer,  Sub-Librarian  of  the  Bodleian,  who  was 
deputed  by  the  University  to  examine  a  collection  of  Hebrew- 
Arabic  manuscripts  lately  obtained  from  the  Crimea  by  the 
Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg,  has  sent  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  a  report  of  the  results  of  his  mission  which  will 
be  of  great  interest  to  the  student  of  Hebrew  literature.  He 
says : — 

'The  collection  is  composed  of  more  than  1 000  separate 
volumes,  which  consist  chiefly  of  fragments,  collected  apparently 
from  the  Karaitic  synagogues  in  Egypt,  and  at  Hit,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. As  is  well  known,  the  Jews,  whether  Rabbinites  or 
Karaites,  respect  in  the  highest  degree  the  writings  of  their 
learned  men,  and  in  order  to  save  them  from  profanation,  even 
when  in  an  incomplete  state,  they  store  away  every  leaf  of  them 
in  a  remote  corner  of  their  synagogues.  This  place  is  commonly 
called  Genizah  (or  Treasury).  In  some  parts  of  the  world — 
in  Morocco,  for  instance — I  am  told  that  fragments  of  Hebrew 
literature  are,  for  want  of  space,  piled  up  and  buried  somewhere 
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near  the  synagogue.  Firkovitz  and  some  other  members  of  his 
family  had  the  good  fortune  to  acquire  a  collection  of  such  manu* 
script  debris,  which  was  afterwards  brought  to  the  Crimea.  The 
collector  not  having  any  knowledge  of  Arabic,  and  also  having 
very  little  time  for  the  study  of  the  manuscripts  written  in 
Hebrew,  the  manuscripts  came  to  the  Imperial  Library  in  some 
disorder.  I  may  say,  without  exaggeration,  that  there  are  sepa- 
rate volumes,  which  are  composed  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
small  fragments  of  several  pages  only,  and  of  various  contents. 
Dr.  Harkavy,  who  was  sent  by  the  Russian  Government  to 
the  Crimea  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  the  manuscripts 
before  the  purchase,  made  a  hasty  list  of  them,  his  time  having 
been  too  short  for  drawing  up  a  more  accurate  one,  and  there 
being  no  books  at  his  disposal  in  the  Crimea.  This  new  col- 
lection, although  it  contains,  as  I  have  stated,  but  a  few  com- 
plete works,  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  much  more  value  than  the 
first,  bought  in  1862.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  brief 
description  how  many  fragments  of  Hebrew  books,  considered 
as  lost  up  to  the  present  time,  are  to  be  found  here ;  and  as 
there  are  often  several  fragments  of  the  same  work  the  catalogist 
will  in  many  cases  succeed  in  restoring  to  literatuj-e  a  complete 
copy  of  it  Other  Works  of  the  collection,  although  not  unique, 
since  a  great  number  of  them  are  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  will 
be  of  the  highest  importance  for  collation,  and  in  some  cases  for 
the  completion  of  missing  passages.  However,  it  will  take 
many  years  before  such  an  extensive  collection  can  be  classified 
with  success.' 

"  Mr.  Neubauer,  after  acknowledging  the  extreme  kindness  of 
the  Privy  Councillor,  M.  A.  Th.  Bytschkow,  Vice-Director  of 
the  Imperial  Library,  in  facilitating  his  researches,  goes  on  to 
enumerate  the  most  important  works  which  the  collection  con- 
tains, classified  according  to  their  subjects. 

"  The  following  are  the  most  important  works : — 
"  I.  Biblical  MSS. — A  lai^e  number  of  Pentateuch  rolls  and 
Biblical  MSS.,  the  oldest  of  tlie  latter  being  dated  913—^33- 
They  contain  the  Massorah,  wherein  additions  to  our  text  of 
the  Massorah  and  many  names  of  unknown  Massoreths  are  to  be 
found,  not  to  speak  of  the  list  of  various  readings  occasioned  by 
the  differences  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  schools.    The 
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catalogue  which  Dr.  Harkavy  is  preparing  will  give  a  full 
account  of  these  variations.  The  colophons  as  well  as  the  list 
of  the  Massoreths  have  already  been  published  by  him. 

"  2.  Halakhah  and  Haggadah. — ^There  are  only  a  few  leaves  of 
Talmudical  works,  which  will  be  described  by  Rabbi  Nathan 
Rabbinovitz,  the  editor  of  the  "  variae  lectiones "  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  according  to  the  Munich  MS.  Of  later  Rab- 
binical Halakhah  there  are  large  fragments  of  the  Halakhoth 
Gedoloth,  of  the  responsa  of  the  Geonim,  one  leaf  of  R.  Saadyah 
Gaon*s  "  regulae  mactationis,"  with  a  commentary,  Halakhoth  by 
R.  Mebasser  Gaon,  and  finally  the  casuistic  part  oh  Zizith 
(Numbers  xv.  38 — 40)  by  R.  Samuel  ben  Hofni  Gaon«  In 
Karaitic  casuistry  this  collection  is  enormously  rich.  Besides  a 
large  number  of  old  books  of  commandments,  there  are  those 
(i)  of  Daniel  of  Kumes,  hitherto  only  known  by  a  few  quotations 
{2)  of  Abu  Yakflb  el-Bazir  (in  Hebrew  Joseph  har-Roeh),  (3)  of 
Joseph  of  Kirkisin  (the  old  Karkemish),  {4)  the  second  part  of 
Abu  Sari's  (Mazliah)  '  Sepher  Dinim  ; '  besides  those  of  Yephet 
hal-Levi  and  others,  which  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  first 
collection  and  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris.  Most  of  these 
are  in  Arabic. 

"3.  Exegesis, — In  this  branch  the  new  collection  outrivals  every 
other  library,  although  the  works  are  not  complete  :  a.  Rabbinitic 
commentaries,  (i)  A  very  old  fragment  of  R.  Saadyah  Gaon's 
commentary  on  a  part  of  Exodus  ;  the  existence  of  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Pentateuch  by  this  famous  author  was  only  known 
up  to  the  present  time  by  quotations.  (2)  The  commentary  of 
Jehudah  ben  Bal'am  on  the  Prophets  (two  large  fragments 
almost  complete)  and  one  leaf  of  his  commentary  on  the 
Psalms.  (3)  Three  large  fragments  of  R.  Thanhum's,  of  Jerusa- 
lem, commentary  on  Isaiah.  Also  fragments  of  his  commentary 
on  the  Psalms,  and  a  large  fragment  of  his  grammatical  and 
lexicographical  introduction  to  his  commentaries  {J).  /8.  Of 
Karaitic  commentaries  there  are,  besides  those  of  Yepheth  ben 
*Ali  (almost  complete)  and  of  Salmon  ben  Yeruham,  to  be 
found  also  in  the  former  collection,  fragments  of  Jacob  of 
Kirkis4n  on  the  Pentateuch,  of  Abu-1-Faraj  FurkAn  Joshua  on 
the  Pentateuch  and  a  part  of  the  Prophets,  and  of  David  ben 
Boaz  han  Nassl  on  Ecclesiastes.    There  are  a  great  number  of 
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fragments  containing  short  commentaries  {or  rather  vocabularies) 
on  passages  of  the  various  books  of  the  Old  Testament  (all  in 
Arabic).  Numerous  fragments  of  homilies  or  introductions  to 
the  Pentateuch  in  Arabic,  On  the  margin  of  a  fragment  of 
Thanhun's  commentary  on  Judges,  passages  are  quoted  from 
Abraham  bar  Hiyyd  and  R.  Joseph  ibn  Kapril — authors  not 
known  as  having  written  commentaries — as  well  as  a  passage  on 
Joshua  iii.  16,  by  R.  Moses  ben  Shesheth,  whose  commentary 
on  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  was  edited  by  Mr.  Driver  from  a 
Bodleian  MS. 

"4.  Grammar  and  Lexuograpky. — There  are  fragments  of  R. 
Saadyah  Gaon's  grammar  in  Hebrew  ;  a  fragment  of  R.  Hayya 
Gaon's  dictionary;  fragments  of  Hayyudj's  grammatical  works,  as 
well  as  large  and  numerous  fragments  of  Abu-l-Walld's  grammar  ; 
of  his  lexicon,  as  well  as  of  his  Opuscula.  There  are  also  two 
copies  of  large  fragments  of  Ibrahim  ben  Rarun's  »yijJ'  vi^ 

"S-  Piw/ry.— According  to  Dr.  Harkavy's  list,  there  are 
fragments  of  the  Diwans  of  Gabirol,  of  Jehudah  hal-Levy,  of 
Moses  ben  Ezra,  of  Jacob  ben  Elazar,  of  Harizi's  translation  of 
Hariri,  and  a  great  number  of  anonymous  writings.  Amongst 
Prayer-Books,  the  rite  of  Tuster  (in  Persia)  may  be  mentioned 
specially. 

"  6.  Philosophy. — A  fragment  of  R  Saadyah  Gaon's  >sW.'i\  vtf, 
and  of  Isaac  Israeli's  unknown  treatise,  called  /.\yi^  v*^  and 
some  treatises  by  Karaitic  Jews.  There  are  also  fragments  of 
controversial  treatises  of  medical,  mathematical,  and  astronomi- 
cal books,  both  in  Arabic  and  in  Hebrew,  the  authors  of  which 
1  at  present  unknown. 


ABRAM   BEN   EZRA'S  STORY.* 

PART   I. — CHAPTER   I. 
Long,  long  ago,  when  Henry  of  Anjou 
Ruled  o'er  this  land  and  part  of  fair  France  too, 
A  company  of  Hebrews  met  to  keep 
Their  tabernacle-feast  close  to  the  Chepe ; 
*  Founded  on  an  untoward  epitode  which  occurred  fn  the  life  of  the  lenowned 
ABRAHtM  Absn  Ezra,  which  led  to  that  celebrity'a  espoDsol  of  the  only  daughter  of 
(he  illnstrioas   Hebrew  Poet  and  Philosopher  Vshudah  Halaywbe.     See   Tht 
HArta  CkrittiaH  WitnmioT  1873,  pp^  45J-3. 
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(Our  civic  forefathers  did  not  refuse 
Within  their  midst  a  precinct  for  the  Jews  ;) 
Paltiel,  son  of  Judah,  sat  as  host, 
Ben  Ezra  was  the  guest  there  honour'd  most. 

The  last  day's  rites  had  closed — rites  which  impress 
That  Succoth  *  sequel  to  such  dire  distress  ; 
When  Jacob  saved  from  Esau's  wrath  so  drear 
With  all  his  loved  ones  rested  from  their  fear  : 
So  too  that  Desert  life  had  been  recalled, 
With  its  stern  teachings  to  the  late-enthrall'd  ; 
That  tented  *  life,  screened  from  the  desert  blast. 
And  led  by  Cloud  of  Presence  dim  and  vast 

Then  all  solemnities  and  ritual  closed, 
Friends  (who  in  bowers  of  greenery  reposed) 
Conversed  on  humbler  themes — 

The  stranger  guests 
Were  asked  of  far-off  climes,  and  wondrous  quests. 
Like  his  who  seeks  the  roc-birds  in  their  nests, 
And  Troglodytes  would  meet — or  who  invests 
With  realism  the  myths  of  Prester  John, 
Or  those  bright  isles  no  man  hath  set  foot  on/ 

But  some  seek  eagerly  another  lore, 

Some  would  another  region  fain  explore, 

A  spirit  land^  a  dim  etherial  shore, 

Whence  each  wayfarer  brings  a  mystic  store. 

Or  sadly  leaves  some  wealth  he  own'd  before : 

Life  and  love  name  these  realms  for  evermore. — 

Would  he,  Ben  Ezra,  honour'd  far  and  wide, 
Who  as  a  prince  did  o'er  that  clan  preside, 
Would  he  relate  the  story  of  his  youth  ? 
(Their  suit  was  urged  with  vehemence  in  truth,) 
And  he  the  grave,  the  reticent,  complied. 
Yielding  a  boon  long  ask'd  and  long  denied. 

•  See  Gen.  xxxiil  17.  •  See  Lev.  xxiil  40. 

'  The  illusory  appenrances  at  the  entrance  of  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the  Red  Sea. 
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Tablets  were  drawn,  we  say  not  whose, 

To  aid  this  tale's  retaining. 
What  marvel  that  some  scribe  should  choose 
To  store  while  Heaven  was  raining ! 
Thus  then  began 
The  aged  man. 

"  My  friends !  say  if  ye  hear  me  right,  or  do  I  still  retain, 
Too  closely  for  your  following,  the  dialect  of  Spain, 
The  langue  d'oc,  and  langue  d'oyl,  both  can  I  utter  well, 
So  stay  me,  if  I  fail  all  clear  my  retrospect  to  tell  I 
Old  am  I  now,  and  hoar- 
Yet  hear  me,  children !  none 
Not  the  Campedeor' 
Set  forth  in  youth's  bright  sun 
With  firmer  step,  or  lighter  brow,  than  mine  ; 
Till  with  unutterable  thoughts  o'erweighted 
My  soul  {like  barque,  in  haven  overfreighted) 
Made  for  the  open  sea,  and  urgently 
Distanced  the  bounds  and  bonds  which  seem'd  captivity! — 

Oh  restless  human  soul !  sent  forth  so  far 
From  thy  Creator  I 

Call'd  to  strife  and  war, 
Allwhile  is  deeply  veil'd  thy  Guiding  Star, — 
Scarce  can  our  sacred  Law  thy  murmurs  bar ! " 
The  Rabbi  Maimon  thus  did  oft  complain — 
He,  later,  my  familiar,  midst  the  train 
Who  seek  the  heights  of  wisdom  to  attain 
Where  Alexandria  decks  Afric's  plain : 

"  Oh  restless  human  soul !  hard  is  thy  lot. 

Deep  is  the  ambush,  which  thy  stem  foes  plot 

Victim  thou  art  at  times  of  the  deep  lore 

Which  Heaven  intended  for  thy  hopes'  best  store !  " — 

The  Rabbi  Maimon  thus  would  meditate 

As  we  in  converse  stray'd  or  musing  sate. 

Nor  would  such  words  my  woes  exa^erate  I — 

*  The  Cid,  who  died  ubont  lOo  jam  before. 
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Mine,  who  bewail'd  the  miseries  of  men 
As  though  this  life  of  threescore  years  and  ten 
(Whose  course  such  secrecy  doth  hedge  and  hem) 
Bounded  His  mercies  Who  hath  fashion'd  them  ! 

We  have  learned  better  now, 
I  say  not  how — 
And  Maimonides 
Would  disallow 
Such  words  as  these. 

I,  scarce  beyond  my  early  manhood's  brink, 
Had  in  my  weariness  presumed  to  think 
Twere  sure  our  Rabbi  Moses*  happiest  hour 
Wherein  (by  grace  of  some  supernal  power) 
He  lost  all  memory,  and  c*en  forgot 
The  revelations  made  in  holiest  spot !  • 

I  have  leam'd  better  now, 

And  disavow 
The  murmurs  of  my  early  wayward  years. 
Though  yet  for  Zion  fall  my  bitter  tears. 
Oh  Israel !  in  Him  be  aye  your  trust. 
Whose  Presence  is  the  gladness  of  the  just ! 

Unto  my  parents,  as  became  my  youth, 

I  named  my  purpose  to  perform  Galooth,* 

They,  whom  my  feeble  infancy  had  fear'd. 

They,  who  my  struggling  hopes  had  rarely  cheer'd 

Sought  not  my  sacred  purpose  to  withstand  ; 

But  in  their  pride  some  high  achievement  plann'd— 

And  for  viatica  framed  this  address. 

To  be  my  stay  in  coming  loneliness. 

'  The  Rabbis  teach  that  all  treasures  of  wisdom  were  opened  to  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai,  and  thus  did  he  learn  during  his  forty  days  on  that  mountain  the  seventy* 
manners  of  the  seventy  languages  :  prophets,  hagiographa,  halacoth,  and  stories, 
rabbinical  reports,  additions,  and  all  in  seventy  different  manners,  according  to  the 
seventy  languages,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  ;  and  when  the  forty  days  had  expired,  he  forgot  all 
in  one  hour,  until  God  called  Vephephiah,  the  Prince  of  the  Law,  who  returned  it  to 
Moses  as  a  present. — See  Othioth  R.  Akivah,  fol.  ii,  col  2. 

*  I.  e.  a  Pilgrimage. 
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"Fare  forth,  my  son  t  assume  the  pilgrim  staff. 
From  social  heights  we  know  men  but  by  half. 
Prince  of  the  house  of  David !  there  shall  shine 
Through  thy  mean  garb  the  signature  divine !  " 
So  spake  the  Rabbi  Mayer,  knowing  nought 
Of  my  perplexity  and  inner  thought ; — 
How  there  allured  me  but  the  Grades '  pale, 
The  solitude  of  grove  and  stretching  vale. 
The  songs  of  birds,  the  flower-bestrewed  sod, 
If  haply  these  might  speak  to  me  from  God  ! 

Here  paused  the  Rabbi,  nor  his  tale  pursued, 

Weary,  he  soon  sought  rest  and  quietude. 

St  Lawrence  of  the  Jewry's  evening  chime 

Imperious  rung  the  gloomy  curfew-time  ;' 

Yet  was  our  city  to  its  rest  uncharm'd. 

There  pass'd  a  cavalcade,  slow,  and  unarm'd  % — 

But  eagerly  the  Londoners  now  throng 

Their  widow' d,  fallen  Queen  ;  *  and  deep  and  strong 

Their  malisons  on  all  who  did  her  wrong  1 

And  all  through  tumult  was  she  borne  along  I 


CHAPTER  11. 

Branches  of  trees  and  willows  of  the  brook. 
Had  wither'd  in  Faltiel's  bower'd  nook  I 

Since  Eben  Ezra  spake 

Of  fetters  he  would  break, 

And  journey  he  would  take. 

All  for  the  only  sake 

Of  Voice  he  hoped  to  hear 

More  perfectly  and  clear. — 
Meanwhile  in  hallow'd  ordering  had  pass'd 

*  Credos  Is  the  nameorthit  spur  or  the  mountains  of  Cutile  which  being  (reqnenllj 
corered  viith  snow  is  visible  it  an  immense  distance. 

*  This  carfew  iras  rung  but  bota  three  church  towen,  of  wbicb  St.  tAwrence 

*  TI^  lady  was  doubtless  the  widow  of  King  Stephen.  Her  cause  hod  been  nearly 
always  supported  passionately  by  the  Londoners.  She  was  probably  at  this  time 
retiring  to  the  nnnneiy  of  her  endowment,  at  the  east  of  London.    Thia  royal  fonnda- 

E  2 
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Commemorations  sterner  than  the  last, 
Hosannah  Rabbah,  and  the  atoning  Fast 

Farther,  since  then,  this  Rabbi  at  the  suit 
Of  all  the  synagogue  without  dispute, 
Had  on  his  listeners  bestow*d  the  fruit 
Of  his  devotion,  and  his  thought  acute, — 
Of  his  deep  insight  in  symbolic  lore, 
And  of  research  in  sacred  learning's  store/ 

Since  that  bright  evening  had  St.  Lawrence  chime 
Seven  days  announced  the  dawn  of  morning  prime 
And  from  St.  Lawrence  Jewry's  humble  tower. 
Nine  times  since  then  had  struck  the  curfew  hour. 
My  reader !  still  through  all  the  lapse  of  years 
(Effacing  many  a  shrine  amongst  its  peers), 
Still  doth  St.  Lawrence  Jewry's  faithful  bell 
To  that  strait  precinct  Time's  swift  passage  tell  I 

Solemnities,  we  say,  had  swift  succeeded. 
Which  for  men's  profit  close  adherence  needed  ; 
But  not  alone  had  worship  intervened, 
Intrusion  had  occurr'd. 

This  contravened 
The  promise  of  their  Prince — their  safety's  lease, 
Their  pleasaunce  had  been  rifled,  and  their  peace  \ 
Resistance  aided  nought,  nor  prayers, — and  yet 
Lieges  they  were  of  each  Plantagenet ; 
Free  as  the  Londoners  of  toll  and  'Change, 
And  free,  like  them,  of  fourfold  forest  range  ; 
But  Beauclerc  was  necessitous,  and  when 
Fail'd  Jewish  treasures  to  rapacious  men } 

Time  there  had  been,  and  not  so  long  ago, 
When  Becket,  Chancellor  (who  struck  the  blow, 
Son  of  the  Port- Reeve,  dwelling  still  so  near), 
Was  wont,  as  friend,  amidst  them  to  appear. — 

*  Some  of  Abnun  Ben  Ezra's  most  important  discourses  xrere  delivered,  and  some 
of  his  most  learned  treatises  were  written,  in  London,  Joseph  de  MandeviUe  acting 
as  amanuensis. 
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Favoured  he  is,  we  know,  that  stranger  guest. 
Who  with  the  Sons  of  Judah  thus  doth  rest ! 
Let  Israel  to  such  His  praises  tell 
Who  bade  men  whiles  in  Tabernacles  dwell ! 

Time  too  had  been,  when  from  fair  SelwoodV  glade, 
Becket  had  wrested  oak-boughs  for  their  shade ; 
From  EfTra's  winding  stream,  and  flow'ry  edge. 
He,  with  their  sons,  had  borne  the  tassell'd  sedge  ; 
Scaring  the  heron  from  the  stagnant  mere. 
Startling  and  chasing  to  its  glen  the  deer ; 
Scorning  the  Hebrews'  dread  lest  rites  profane 
(Practised  in  ages  past  upon  that  plain, — 
Druidic  rites)  could  haply  lingering  stain 
Their  sacred  bowers,  and  direful  ills  entrain. 

Still  midst  the  forges '  stood  A  Becket's  Hall, 
Where  life  chimed  ever  to  the  hammer's  fall  ; 
But  Becket  near'd  the  zenith  of  his  powers. 
And  long  forgotten  were  his  boyhood's  hours. 
In  camp,  court,  council-chamber  was  his  place. 
And  of  first  friendship  gone  was  every  trace. 
Selwood  and  Lyvedon  and  the  EfTra's  marge 
Gone  from  his  thought  like  rain  from  warrior's  targe. 
So  men  despoil'd  the  Hebrews — by  his  charge ! 

Ayl  far  from  forest,  field,  and  shaw. 

Our  life  may  be  disposed  ; 

Resistless  cords  may  press  and  draw 

Us  to  the  city  closed  ; 

The  glories  which  our  boyhood  saw 

May  be  as  volume  shut ; 

But  he  who  follows  Moses'  law 

Can  ne'er  (in  meanest  hut) 

•  Selwood  Forest,  which  covered  several  of  the  Surrey  Hills,  was  one  of  the  four 
chases  wherein,  by  charter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  Londoners  might  freely 
hunt  One  solitary  tree  remains  of  a  group,  standinc;  lately  by  the  Brixton  Road. 
These  were  believed  to  be  the  last  relics  of  Selwood.  The  River  Effra  has  been 
absolutely  obliterated  by  recent  building  operations  in  the  neighbourhood. 

'  Ironmonger  Lane,  adjoining  the  Jewry. 
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Be  banish'd  quite  from  Nature's  smiles. 
From  flowers  of  field  and  fell. 
Blessed  be  He  Who  bade  men  whiles 
In  tabernacles  dwell ! 

Who  now  would  fain  from  Selwood*s  oaks 

Or  bear  a  bough  or  spray. 
Must  hasten  lest  the  woodman's  strokes 

The  last  tree  clear  away  ! 
And  he  who  now  from  Effra's  stream 

Would  draw  a  tassell'd  se(^e, 
Must  only  seek  it  in  the  dream 

Which  Poesie  doth  hedge  ! 

But  short  IS  life — too  short,  alas ! 

That  we  one  hour  bemoan 
The  flood  which  o'er  such  sheen  doth  pass 

The  tide  of  brick  and  stone. 
So  turn  we  from  this  grievous  tiling. 

Nor  sadly  thereon  muse, 
At  least  we  dread  nor  lord  nor  king 

Like  these  oppress'd  Hebrews ! 

PART  IL— CHAPTER  I. 

Within  a  chamber  stripped  and  bare. 

Though  spacious  to  behold, 

Ben  Ezra  at  his  kinsmen's  prayer 

His  further  story  told ! 
"  Through  the  Vis  Agra — (well  ye  know  that  name. 
Since  oft  I  have  described  the  outward  frame 
Of  Toledoth,  the  city  whence  I  came  ;) — 
Northward  I  turn'd  me,  for  the  eastern  gale 
(From  Arragon  unto  Judaea's  pale) 
Scented  of  bloodshed,  bore  the  peasant's  wail ! 
With  balm  of  Fier  i  Bras  *  and  coat  of  mail 
Was  each  knight  furnish'd  who  the  East  did  hail. 
Each  speeding  fierce  to  turn  some  battle's  scale. 

'  The  balsam  of  Fier  \  Bras  was  a  healing  compound  ascribed  to  a  valiant  mediaeral 
knight  of  that  name. 
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Northward  I  turn'd  me,  yet  I  waver'd  long ;— * 
Even  the  wise  man  knowest  misgiving  strong 
When  his  own  purpose  is  his  only  guide ; 
And  eager  sought  I  omens  to  decide. 
Like  freedman  standing  at  traversing  road^ 
My  heart  with  transient  rapture  warmly  glowM  ; 
Yet  one  reflection  damp'd  my  new-found  cheer, 
Since  conscience  whisper'd, — 

"Didst  thou  place  thy  were?** 
Grateful  with  those  who  screen*d  thy  early  youth. 
And  fed  thy  soul  with  elemental  truths 
Where  without  them  had  been  thy  prized  Galooth  ?  '*" 

Many  a  mountain  height  was  cUmb*d  and  pass'd. 

Many  a  torrent  forded — and  at  last 

By  lion-symbols  of  the  mason's  fret 

(Decking  each  gate  and  lordly  parapet), 

I  learn'd  that  I  had  gainM  the  neighbouring  realm  ; 

Sancho  presided  at  that  nation's  heln\, 

Alphonso's  son,  his  who  in  evil  day 

Wrested  Zamora  from  Urraja's  sway. 

Calza  de  Nego,  Valparaiso  left 

(That  loveliest  vale  in  mountain  ever  cleft). 

The  wayside  huts,  which  here  and  there  did  group„ 

Yielded  me  barely  water  for  my  scoop  ; 

The  churlish  peasant  from  his  wayside  shed 

Scowl'd  at  the  seeming  mendicaat  with  dread.. 

In  basest  poverty  these  peasants  toil. 

Barest  subsistence  winning  from  their  soil, 

Yet  sun-kiss'd  vines  were  trailing  on  their  ground^ 

Telling  of  days  when  culture  reign'd  around  ! 

From  Bobeda  de  Tora's  bubbling  springs 

I  toilsome  pass'd  to  Hamas,  whose  view  brings 

Zamora's  battlements  in  seven-fold  rings. 

•  The  "  wcre-gift "  (or  soul-money),  was  the  parting  gift  of  a  freedman  to  his  lord; 
in  gratitude  for  former  beoe&ts.  Th/e  o^remony  of  manumissioa  was  generally  comr 
pleted  at  a  cross-road* 
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(Such  girdling  walls  had  Jertcho  of  old, — ) 
Slowly  I  pass'd  within  that  city  fold — 
The  Douro  doth  her  outer  bulwarks  lave, 
And  the  bright  turquoise  hides  beneath  his  wave  : 
So  too,  'tis  said,  no  man  need  hungry  crave,* 
Who  with  those  waters  will  his  hunger  stave  i 

Listless  I  stray'd  within  Zaraora's  bound. 

Here  pious  help,  and  there  rejection  found. 

Ah  \  since  I  turn'd  me  from  Toledo's  gate 

No  consolation  did  my  griefs  abate ; 

Rather,  my  spirit  droop'd  to  the  estate 

Which  I  had  counterfeited  close  of  late. 

How  grimly  closed  on  me  that  gateway  low. 

Whence  pass'd  Don  Sancho  to  his  treacherous  foe.* 

From  all  my  wanderings  this  was  all  the  lore 
I  added  painfully  to  primal  store  ; 
Peasants  and  princes,  scholar's  lot  alike. 
Show  mark  where  sternest  fate  at  will  may  strike. 

Since,  I  have  learn'd  each  age  must  have  its  test. 
So  to  each  soul  a  touchstone  must  be  prest ; 
Since,  I  have  learn 'd  vcitn  perish  not  by  need. 
Only  by  wanton  strife  and  evil  greed  ; 
Now  I  have  learn'd  he  who  thus  oft  doth  sigh. 
Pitying,  grieving,  doubting,  e'en  as  I, 
Scorneth  his  Lord,  whom  joy  should  magnify ! 
But  as  I  said,  passing  Zamora's  gate. 
Life  seem'd  the  plaything  of  a  cruel  fate. 

At  a  tall  mansion  wearily  I  stood. 
And  ask'd  for  cooling  drink  and  needful  food  ; 
Unheeded  seem'd  my  prayer — I  moved  aside, 
When  within  hearing  women's  voices  cried, 
"  It  cannot !  cannot !  cannot !  shall  not  be !  '* 
And  as  in  horror  they  regarded  me ! 
True  !  as  the  flower  of  men  I  walk^  not, 
But  as  my  sire's  farewell  was  not  forgot, 

'  The  waters  of  the  Douro  are  said  to  be  here  as  nourishing  as  chicken  broth 
'  See  History  of  the  CicL 
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I  scarcely  deem'd  myself  a  hideous  blot, 
Intruding  on  such  bright  illumed  spot ! 
Beyond  the  jalousies,  which  passers  screen'd» 
The  mistress  of  that  fair  abode  had  lean'd  ; 
And  by  her  side  (as  dove  in  guarded  nest) 
Esther  her  sole,  her  beauteous  child  did  rest. 
But  terror  now  these  sheltered  ones  assail'd, 
Anon  they  crimson'd,  and  anon  they  paled  ! 
Esther,  in  dread,  now  clasp 'd  her  mother's  breast. 
Starting  again,  with  utter  fear  possessed ! 

These  women  rent  their  robes,  and  look'd  towards  me 

As  though  the  cause  of  their  calamity ! 

The  master  paced  his  hall  distressfully 

(Him  soon  I  knew  for  Judah  Haldvi), 

Then  pass'd  he  out  if  haply  he  might  see 

Some  other  pattern  of  humanity. 

His  countenance  I  deemed  bore  such  look 

As  did  our  Rabbi  Moses  when  he  took 

Vengeance  on  him  who  scorn'd  reproof  to  brook 

(That  son  of  Egypt  named  in  Sacred  Book).' 

Mutt'rings  I  heard,— of  vows,  of  Jephtha's  oath. 

As  though  this  matter  might  concern  us  both. 

Oh  Halevi !  scribe  of  the  song  immortal ! 

How  vividly  I  see  thy  stately  portal. 

Though  scores  of  years  since  then  have  worn  my  staff. 

And  from  my  life  so  long  been  wrenched  its  half !  * 

I  tum'd  me  for  departure,  nothing  loth, 
Shunning  all  share  in  this  new  Jephtha's  oath ; 
But  forth  that  master  came,  and  in  drew  me. 
And  claim*d  that  I  his  son-in-law  should  be ! 
Reproaches  from  the  women  whelm'd  us  both, 
E'en  from  fair  Esther,  shrinking  from  such  troth  ; 
Ah  !  how  I  now  abhorr'd  my  pilgrim  guise, 
Abasing  me  in  Hebrew  maiden's  eyes  ! 

*  In  a  pathetic  poem  of  Ibn  Ezra's,   this  expression    occurs: — "Thus   spake 
Abraham  after  half  his  life  had  bpen  taken  away,"  referring  to  the  loss  of  his  wiie. 

*  Exod.  ii.  12. 
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I,  scarcely  conscious,  yielded  to  my  lot, 

What  did  I  leave  that  might  not  be  forgot  ? 

Halevi  bo^'d  him  as  to  mighty  spell, 

Nor  did  those  troubled  women  long  rebel. 

My  pilgrimage  I  ventured  to  relate. 

That  mother*s  wrath  I  dared  to  deprecate ; 

Esther  I  deem'd,  was  moved,  far  moved  from  hate. 

But  nothing  told  I  of  that  former  state. 

When  hanging  on  my  words  the  elders  sate. 


CHAPTER   II. 

Scarce  can  I  tell  ye  if  in  past  distress, 
Ever  had  sprung  my  cry  of  loneliness 
(That  cry  of  Adam  when  companionless)  ; 
Scarce  can  I  tell  ye  if  there  had  overspread 
At  sight  of  Esther  (even  in  her  dread) 
Some  cloud  of  fragrance,  whence  did  fair  unfold, 
Hope  of  the  joys  which  woman's  smile  doth  hold, 
Hope  which  stay'd  Jacob,  weary  years  to  cope 
With  blight  and  blast  on  Laban's  Syrian  slope. 

I  dreamM  of  that  maiden  day  and  night. 
And  long*d  to  read  in  those  sweet  eyes  aright. 
Yet  to  her  presence  none  did  me  invite. 
Save  when  some  short  repast  did  all  unite  ;    " 
But  I  digress,  my  friends,  and  wander  quite ! 

All  undeterred  by  murmurs  of  his  spouse, 

Judah  Haldvi  (to  fulfil  his  vows) 

Me  by  instruction  fitly  would  equip 

For  our  unsought  and  close  companionship  ; — 

He  need  not  thus  have  toil'd,  had  I  reveaFd 

Culture  which  our  Sephard  so  free  doth  yield  ; 

But  proud,  I  scom*d  to  storm  that  fort  averse 

(That  maiden  heart,  that  matron  so  perverse), 

Content  if  waived  my  presence,  waived  her  curse- 

Judah  Haldvi !  blessed  be  the  days 

Thou  soughtest  needlessly  my  lot  to  raise ! 
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He  found  me  not  so  dull  and  uninstruct, 
But  still  that  mother  did  my  peace  obstruct ! 
Still  did  she  flout,  and  still  the  maiden  shrank, 
And  still  from  bitter  wells  my  spirit  drank. 
But  luck  comes  once  to  every  mortal's  gate, 
At  mine  he  did  alight,  and  e'en  did  wait 
My  children !  hear  me,  none  was  e'er  forsaken 
Whom  Israel's  God  for  his  defence  hath  taken  ! 

My  learning  (which  my  pride  so  deep  did  mask) 
Was  not  this  learned  poet's  only  task, 
The  story  of  Hadassah  (Hebrew  Queen, 
In  pomp  so  meek,  in  danger  so  serene) 
With  thrilling  numbers  eager  did  he  weave, 
So  labour'd  he  from  morning  until  eve  ! 
Long  had  he  sought,  yet  sought  he  still  in  vain 
One  fitting  measure,  midway  in  his  strain. 

So  eager  his  research  for  numbers  fit. 

His  work  for  daily  bread  he  scarce  would  quit ! 

"Nay !  master  mine,  twelve  hours  are  in  the  day 
'Twixt  morning  prime,  and  shades  of  evening  grey, 
Time  for  each  needful  task  the  Judge  bestows ! " 
Thus  I  entreated,  urging  his  repose. 
But  vain  my  urging. 

And  as  the  sinking  camel,  spurr'd  by  blows. 
The  sooner  on  the  waste  his  carcase  throws, 
So  failure  long-continued,  broke  the  spring 
Of  Hal^vi's  devout  imagining ! 

Once  did  my  Master  labour  intermit. 

And  though  he  briefly  did  his  toil  remit, 

I  in  his  absence  mounted  in  the  breach. 

This  failing  measure  I  perchance  might  reach  ; 

Thus  spake  I  to  my  soul,  and  did  dispute, 

"  The  fallen  palm-tree  yieldeth  still  some  fruit ! 

Haply  some  scanty  drops  remain  of  wine. 

Which  in  Sephard  was  loved  and  prized  as  thine !  " 
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I,  in  his  absence  closed  the  halting  verse 

Rendered  some  lines  more  full,  and  some  more  terse  ; 

Sweet  Esther's  history  was  now  complete, 

(How  fain  was  I  her  praises  to  repeat !) 

Judah,  returning,  view'd  the  work  elate. 

Yet  words  near  faiFd  him  in  his  wonder  great ! 

"  Who  hath  been  here  ? "  he  in  amazement  cried. 

"  Only  myself,"  I  tremulous  replied. 

"Abram  ben  Ezra's  words,"  quoth  he,  "are  these. 

Well  do  I  know  his  measures,  his  degrees ! 

Phrases  which  grasp  e'en  more  than  they  express,* 

Wherein  the  greater  croucheth  in  the  less." 

"  How,"  ask'd  my  Master,  *'  how  can  these  things  be  ? " 

"  Only,"  responded  I,  "  t/iat  I  am  lie^ 

Madly  he  seized  me,  madly  me  he  press'd, 
In  joy  exultant  to  his  very  breast ! 
Urgent  he  bore  me  to  the  women's  bower. 
Where  spread  was  banquet  for  the  midday  hour« 
And  me  presented  by  my  rightful  name. 
And  honour  for  their  guest  did  joyful  claim — 
Nor  lingered  Esther  nor  her  mother  fond, 
Unto  his  precept  urgent  to  respond  1 

As  they  who  think  (ere  beams  the  morning  glow) 
Grimly  to  trace  the  banner  of  a  foe. 
And  nerve  for  battle — ^when  light  gleams,  and  lo  ! 
Fair  in  the  sun  their  best  friends  pennons  show. 
And  from  the  bugles  best-known  signals  blow  : 
Thus  did  we  meet — 'twas  thus — 'twas  even  so  ! 
In  one  short  moment  all  our  bearing  changed, 
Ours,  who  had  deem'd  our  life  so  adverse  ranged. — 
The  Mother  spake,  "  Be  thou  our  helper  now,"  * 
"  I  will  make  Abram  rich  !"  my  host  did  vow, 
Nor  once  did  Esther  joyance  disallow ! 

•  This  suggestive  style  seems  to  have  been  particularly  adopted  by  the  speaker. 


especially  in  his  treatises  on  the  ceremonial  law;  wherein  he  was  believed  by  many  to 
hint  his  belief  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Messiah. 

•  These  two  expressions  are  historical  on  the  part  of  Judah  Hal^vL  The  former 
is  based  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  Esther ;  meaning,  a  helper.  The  second  is  an 
expression  of  the  Patriarch's,  viz.  Gen.  xiv.  23. 
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Hope,  bounding  sprang  within  my  scared  heart, 
I,  at  that  banquet  gladsome  took  my  part, 
Then  first  I  learn'd  from  her  so  prone  to  chide 
(My  future  mother  at  my  very  side) 
How  had  befallen  this  my  wondrous  lot. 
My  pilgrimage  how  stay'd  at  this  one  spot : — 
And  while  I  listened,  gladness  so  uprose. 
As  a  deep  fount  its  long-pent  water  throws  ; 
Yea !  as  from  Rock  of  Meribah  there  flow'd 
Torrents  of  water  o'er  our  fathers'  road ! 


In  eager  communing  around  that  board 
(Where  in  confusion  yet  reign'd  sweet  accord) 
That  stately  mother  solved  the  mystery. 
Close  guarded  till  that  happy  hour  from  me : — 

Thus  it  had  fallen. 

Urgently  and  long 
This  matron  now  serene,  had  loud  and  strong 
(Yea  !  as  with  Ishmaelitish  brazen  gong  !) 
Mourn'd  Esther  yet  undeck'd  with  wifehood's  crown : 
My  Esther !  (be  in  Paradise  thy  bed). 
What  had  I  lost  if  thou  hadst  sooner  fled, 
Sooner,  than  on  thy  threshold  was  my  tread ! 
Or  had  I  hid  me  at  thy  parents'  frown ! 

Shameful  this  mother  deem'd  it,  that  unprized 

Esther  should  dwell; 
This  do  the  Nazarenes  esteem  no  slur, 

But  hideous  to  her 
(That  mother  rash,  and  surely  unadvised. 

Of  daughter  loved  so  well) 
Was  this  her  fear  lest  loveliness  should  fade 
Ere  for  her  bridal  Esther  were  array'd  ! 
And  lost  thus  to  her  race  should  be  a  Hebrew  maid  ! 

Yet  still  Hal^ri  of  paternal  care 

Had  seem'd  to  take  less  count  than  birds  of  air — 
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(These  do,  my  children,  at  the  least 

Eject  their  brood  from  home-spread  feast !) 

"Of  royal  Esther  Hal^vi  would  sing 

His  own  sweet  Esther  haply  withering ! " 

Such  were  that  mother's  taunts  in  long-drawn  string. 

Goaded  at  last  by  such  reproachful  speech 
From  her  whose  voice  did  ever  chiding  reach, 
Judah  Haldvi — on  that  self-same  day 
Whereon  I  to  his  dwelling  sad  did  stray — 
Swore  thus : — 

"  By  earth,  sky,  sea,  and  all  therein  " 
(In  number  of  such  words  there  lurketh  sin !) 
"  Whoever  of  mankind  shall  next  draw  near, 
Shall  as  my  son-in-law  full  swift  appear !  " 
Judge  then  his  grief  when  I,  as  sordid  waif, 
Approach'd  the  treasure — e'erwhile  deem*d  so  safe ! 
Judge  then  of  wrath  which  shook  that  mother's  frame. 
When  to  their  gates  as  mendicant  I  came  I 

In  eager  communing  around  that  board, 
(Where  in  confusion  still  reign'd  sweet  accord,) 
Anger  and  grief  and  pain  were  all  forgot. 
All  shadows  of  that  Past  which  then — was  not !  — 
Like  wind  that  blows  and  cometh  not  again, 
Must  be  our  gladness  and  may  be  our  pain, 
But  children,  hear  me !  time  nor  care  could  wrest 
My  mem'ry's  treasures  cuU'd  in  hour  so  blest ! 
May  some  such  store  to  all  your  hearts  be  press'd  ! 

Within  that  land  of  Beulah  I  abode. 

My  Esther  with  fresh  loveliness  e'en  glow*d, 

Soon  in  the  closest  bonds  did  we  unite. 

Yet  still  my  loved  one  bless'd  her  father's  sight, 

And  long  we  drank  of  gladness  and  delight. — 

Zamurah's  battlements  enclosed  no  hearth, 

Nor  yet  the  winding  Tagus  in  its  path, 

Which  pass'd  our  own  in  blessedness  and  rest ! — 

Ours  who  had  met  so  sad,  so  sore  distress'd  I — 
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Oh  !  Israel,  in  Him  be  aye  your  trust, 
Whose  Presence  is  the  gladness  of  the  just ! 

Thus  gave  Ben  Ezra  count  of  that  recoil 

Which  closed  in  joy  like  theirs  who  find  the  spoil ; 

And  as  last  words  were  utter'd  of  that  tale 

(So  long  ago  within  the  Jewry's  pale), 

St  Lawrence  of  the  Jewry's  vesper  chime 

Bestow'd  thereon  a  cadency  sublime, 

Moved  was  each  heart  to  own  that  sacred  time 

When  on  ascending  hours  our  prayer  should  climb, 

And  thanks  be  render'd  like  sweet  incense  cloud, 

And  in  our  Father  utmost  trust  avow'd. 

My  reader !  when  with  eager,  rushing  feet 
Thou  dost  next  thread  these  Hebrews'  old  retreat, 
Draw  breath  one  instant, — to  recall  the  hour. 
When  Ibn  Ezra  talk'd  in  Succoth  bower — 
And  may  his  teaching  for  thy  good  have  power  ! 

I.  G.  R. 

December  ^hj  1876. 

THE  PROS  AND  (foNS  ON  THE  ETYMO- 
LOGY  OF  CERTAIN  WORDS  IN  THE,  NOW 
OBSOLETE,  CORNISH  LANGUAGE, 

(Being  a  paper  read  before  the  Congress  of  the  British  Archaological  Association  at 
Bodmin^  on  Tuesday^  August  15,  1876,  by  the  Rev,  Dr,  Margoliouth.) 

My  original  intention,  when  I  consented  to  prepare  and  read  a 
paper  before  this  learned  Association,  had  been  to  choose  as  my 
Thesis  "The  uncertainties  of  modern  Philological  Science,  as 
illustrated  by  the  Pros  and  Cons  on  the  Etymology  of  certain 
words  in  the  now  obsolete  Cornish  Language/'  I  then  thought, 
and  I  think  so  still,  that  the  uncertainties  of  modern  Philological 
science  may  be  as  clearly  and  as  cogently  demonstrated  as  the 
uncertainties  of  modem  Physical  science  have  lately  been  proved 
by  the  accomplished  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  As  I  am,  however,  limited  to  half  an 
hour,  and  as  the  subject  which  I  at  first  thought  of   would 
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certainly  require  six  half-hours,  at  least,  to  have  some  sort  of 
justice  done  to  it,  I  purpose  to  confine  myself  at  present  to  the 
latter  part  of  my  originally  intended  theme/ 

Many  students  of  the  archaeology  of  Cornwall — whether 
monumental  or  linguistic — have,  of  late  years,  been  bewildered 
by  a  couple  of  popular  essays.  These  essays — ^when  the 
multitude  of  words  in  which  these  discoursive  discourses  are 
analyzed — may  be  reduced  to  the  following  elements  : — Some 
sparkling  epigrams,  some  bold  paradoxes,  some  attempts  at 
witticisms,  some  irrelevant  digressions,  some  entertaining  diver- 
sions, and  some  amusing  puns.  No  one  accustomed  to  close 
reasoning  need  be  told  of  the  effects  of  such  compounds.  They 
perplex  their  readers  and  confound  their  hearers.  Such  com- 
pounds may  appropriately  be  compared  to  the  expedients 
adopted  by  ingenious  debaters  and  expert  diplomatists,  who 
have  recourse  to  all  sorts  of  strategy  in  order  to  produce  a 
favourable  impression  in  behalf  of  their  client,  or  party,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  thus  achieve  a  temporary  victory  at  the  cost 
of  forensic  logic  and  matters  of  fact. 

There  is,  however,  some  force  in  the  remarks  of  a  certain 
popular  professor  in  one  of  those  essays,  entitled  "  Cornish 
Antiquities,"  respecting  the  study  of  the  Cornish  Language. 
The  author  alluded  to  lays  down  the  following  rule  : — "  What- 
ever in  the  Cornish  dictionary  cannot  be  traced  back  to  any 
other  source,  whether  Latin,  Saxon,  Norman,  or  German,  may 
safely  be  considered  as  Cornish,  and  therefore  ]J\  as  ancient 
Celtic."  I  would  respectfully  suggest  some  slight  alteration  and 
amplification  in  the  ex  cathedra  canon.  I  would  venture  to 
propose  that  the  rule  may  be  read  somewhat  as  follows : — 
"  Whatever  in  the  Cornish  dictionary,  and  in  Cornish  traditional 
lore,  cannot  be  traced  back  to  any  other  source,  whether  Keltic, 
Latin,  Saxon,  Norman,  or  German,  may  safely  be  considered  as 
the  remnants  of  archaic  Cornish,  or  as  the  gleanings  of  some 
ancient  language  which  was  spoken  by  a  people  with  whom  the 
early  settlers  in  Cornwall,  at  one  time  or  other,  came  into 
contact  and  held  converse."  Those  vestiges  and  traces  form 
some  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  in  modern  philological 

*  The  laiger  work  originally  intended  is  now  complete  in  MS.    It  may  ere  long  go 
to  press* 
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science,  the  solutions  of  which  were  not   even   attempted   by 
modern  professors  of  "  The  Science  of  Language." 

I  proceed  to  adduce  some  sentences  and  sentiments  which 
were,  once  upon  a  time,  frequently  on  the  lips  of  the  early 
inhabitants  of  this  country.  I  have  culled  them  from  the 
researches  of  an  eminent  Cornish  Scholar  of  last  century,  who 
elected  to  assume  the  name  of  Meirion. 

There  used  to  be  a  sentiment  in  the  now  obsolete  Cornish 
language  which  soimded  something  like 

Meigen-i  Hwyl  Ely-v. 

This  has  been  englished,  literally,  *'  My  protection  is  from  the 
Intelligences^'  Can  Keltic,  Latin,  Saxon,  Norman,  or  German 
supply  the  etymology  for  the  three  words  of  the  original  Cornish  ? 
Certainly  not !  What  language,  then,  is  capable  of  doing  it  ? 
I  respectfully  submit  that  a  member  of  the  Semitic,  and  not  of 
the  so-called  Aryan,  family  of  languages  can  do  so.  The 
sentiment  is  found  almost  ipsissima  verba  in  Psalm  vii.  11,  which 
in  the  sacred  tongue  stands  thus : — 

In  the  English  Version  this  sentiment  has  been  rendered, 
"  My  defence  is  of  God."     Literally,  "  My  shield  is  upon  God." 

There  used  to  be  a  sentence  in  the  now  obsolete  Cornish 
language,  which  sounded — ^when  enunciated  by  archaic  Cornish- 
men — something  like"Py  yw-o  Maeloc  y-cavad  I-A-YW  VO 
sav-wyod  yw-o  Maeloc  y-cavad.  Sela."  This  sentence  signified, 
accordingtothe  best  Cornish  scholars,  "Who  is  he  that  is  possessor 
of  attainments  ?  I  that  am  Him  of  Hosts,  He  is  the  possessor  of 
attainments — Behold."  I  should  like  to  hear  a  modern  Professor 
of  Comparative  Philology  trace  back  a  single  word,  in  the 
sentence  just  quoted,  either  to  Keltic,  Latin,  Saxon,  Norman,  or 
German.  To  what  source  do  I  trace  it  back  ?  Again,  to  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  I  find  the  last  verse  of  the  twenty-fourth  of 
King  David's  sacred  Odes,  to  run  thus  in  Hebrew : — 

\xbo  TQDH  T^D  Kin  nwnx  mrr  timh  -f^D  m  Kin  ^d 

The  adaptation  fh)m  the  Hebrew  into  the  old  Cornish  is  too 
palpable  to  require  more  on  my  part  than  simply  to  direct  the 

F 
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attention  of  the  genuine  philologists  to  both  languages.  Th^ 
English  Version  of  the  sacred  text  just  quoted  is  the  following  : — 
"Who  is  this  King  of  Glory?  The  Lord  of  Hosts,  He  is  the 
King  of  Glory.  Selah."  I  shall  presently  furnish,  I  venture  to 
think,  a  more  intelligible  meaning  of  the  whole  of  that  Psalm, 
than  the  translators  of  the  English  Authorized  Version,  or  the 
annotators  on  it,  since  that  Version  was  made,  have  yet 
vouchsafed. 

There  used  to  be  a  term  in  the  now  obsolete  Cornish  language 
which  was  known  as  "  Beni  Elyv."  This  expression  signified 
"  Reared  Ones  of  Power/'  Now  the  only  etymology  that 
can  be  furnished  in  explanation  of  the  phrase,  is  a  comparison 
with  it  of  a  certain  analogous  ancient  sacred  term.  Let  me 
first  state  the  Cornish  etymology  of  the  first  word  of  the 
term  under  analysis.  Banu,  in  archaic  Cornish,  meant  "  what  is 
raised,  reared,  or  conspicuous ;  raised,  exalted,  high :"  Banau^ 
**  heights,  conspicuous  things,  or  heads."  Hence  Beni,  "  raised,  or 
reared,  ones  ;"  BanaU,  "  to  raise,  to  rear,  to  erect,  to  make 
lofty  or  conspicuous  ;"  Banu,  *'  to  rear,  to  make  lofty,  to  become 
high."  Neither  Keltic,  Latin,  Saxon,  Norman,  nor  German, 
furnishes  any  key  to  the  etymology  of  that  word. 

Let  us  see  whether  the  sacred  tongue  can  do  anything  to  help 
us  in  the  matter.  7\yi,  Banah  is  the  Hebrew  word  for  to 
build,  T^yy^.  Ib-BANEH,  "/  may  obtain  children;''  literally,  / 
may  be  builded!'  In  archaic  Cornish,  A-BAN-WY  meant,  "that  I 
may  rear;"  Y-BANWY,  "I  may  be  raised."  Beni  Elyv  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  an  adaptation  of  the  Hebrew  term 
alluded  to,  namely  Vih^  "^yi  of  Psalm  xxix.  i,  which  in  the 
original  signifies,  SONS  OF  THE  MiGHTY  Ones  ;  whilst  among 
the  primitive  Cornishmen  the  same  phrase  meant  REARED  ONES 
OF  Power.  Essentially  the  same,  in  import,  in  the  immutable 
Hebrew  and  the,  now  obsolete,  Cornish. 

The  identity  of  those  sentences  which  I  have  already  quoted — 
both  from  the  phrases  current  amongst  the  primitive  Cornish 
and  the  never-dying  sacred  tongue— is  self-evident.  But  those 
quotations,  moreover,  afford  a  clue  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
interchange  of  certain  letters  in  the  Hebrew  Alphabet,  which  are 

*  Gen.  XXX.  3. 
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enunciated  by  the  same  organs  of  speech.  In  those  quotations 
already  adduced,  the  labial  \^\Xtxs  9012  furnish  a  case  in  point. 
The  D  in  ^D,  in  the  twenty-fourth  Psalm,  is  changed  into  9 
by  the  Cornish  adopters  of  the  word.  Hence  we  have  the  word 
Py  in  liai  of  ^D»  In  the  term  borrowed  from  the  twenty-ninth 
Psalm  the  final  D  is  changed  into  a  Zl»  \  or  soft  B.  Hence 
we  have  Elyv  in  lieu  of  D^^^^. 

Before  I  proceed  to  quote  a  couple  of  sentences  which  are 
identically  the  same  in  Solomon's  Book  of  Proverbs  and  in  the 
now  obsolete  primeval  Cornish,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  last  two  passages  which  I  have  adduced  from  David*s 
Book  of  Psalms,  namely,  Ps.  xxiv.  10,  and  xxix.  i.  The 
former  must  have  been  a  great  favourite  with  the  Jews  of  that 
period,  when  we  take  its  context — even  the  whole  of  the  Psalm  of 
which  the  passage  quoted  is  the  conclusion — into  consideration. 

The  tenor  of  that  sacred  anthem  shows  that  that  ode  of  praise 
had  been  composed  for,  and  performed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
bringing  of  the  ark  by  David  to  Zion.'  This  anthem  was 
moreover  performed  by  the  whole  temple  choir,  whilst  the  ark 
was  carried  in  procession  into  the  august  sanctuary  which 
Solomon  had  reared.*  The  Psalm  was  so  indited  and  arranged 
as  to  admit  of  its  being  celebrated  antiphonally. 

During  the  procession  to  the  Temple  it  was  sung  as  follows  : — 

First  semi-chorus,      "  The  earth  is  to  the  Lord  and  her  fulness  ; 

The  vain  world,  and  the  dwellers  in  her." 
Sicond  semi'chortts,    "  For  He  hath  founded  her  upon  the  seas. 

And  will  establish  her  upon  the  rivers." 
First  semi-chorus,      '*  Who  shall  go  up  to  the  hill  of  the  Lord  } 

And   who   shall   abide  in   the  place   of  His 
holiness?" 
Seamd  semi-chorus,    "  He  that  is  of  clean  hands  and  pure  of  heart ; 

Who  hath  not  offered  his  soul  to  a  vain  thing ; 

And  hath  not  devoted  himself  to  guile. 

He  shall  bear  away  the  blessing  from   the 

Lord, 

And  righteousness  from  the  God  of  his  salva- 
tion." 

•  2  Sam.  v.,  vL  ^  i  Kings  viiL 
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The  procession  having  now  reached  the  portals  of  the  Temple : — 
First  semi-chorus.      '*  This  is  the  abode  of  those  that  seek  Him." ' 
Second  semi-chorus,    **  Evcn  such  as  long  for  Thy  presence,   even 

Jacob.     Selah!" 

The  Levites— the  bearers  of  the  sacred  ark — now  approached 
the  massive  gates  of  the  Temple,  and  claimed  admission  for  the 
King  of  Glory,  who  condescended  to  promise  to  dwell  between 
the  wings  of  the  CHERUBIM,  which  were  to  overshadow  the  ark. 
The  following  was  the  divinely-dictated  formula  for  the  Levites, 
who  carried  the  ark,  the  gate-keepers,  and  the  grand  chorus : — 
The  LevUes.  "  Lift  up,  O  ye  g^tes,  your  heads ; 

And  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors, 
And  let  the  King  of  Glory  come  in !" 
The  Keepers  of  the  gates,  "  Who  is  this  King  of  Glory  ?" 
Grand  chorus.  "  The  LoRD  Strong  and  mighty  1 

The  Lord  mighty  in  battle ! " 
The  Levites  repeat         "  Lift  up,  O  ye  gates,  your  heads. 

And  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors : 
And  let  the  King  of  Glory  come  in !" 

The  Keepers  of  the  gatei,\ 

whilst  they  throw  open  \  **  Who  ?     He  the  very  one  ? 

the  ponderous  portals,  J 

^      .     ,  X  •/  /%  *'  The  King  of  Glory ! 

Grand    chorus^    whUst\  ^  ^ 

the  procession  throng  \    He  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ! 
through  the  gates.       J    The  King  of  Gloryl     Selah!" 

Such  a  glorious  scene,  and  ^uch  an  august  anthem,  could  not 
fail  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  the  Israelites*  mind. 
Wherever  they  lived  and  moved,  they  used  that  psalm — when- 
ever they  met  together  to  worship  God — as  a  hymn  of  praise. 
The  psalm  forms  part  of  the  Jewish  Liturgy  at  the  present  time 
also,  and  is  used  when  the  scroll  of  the  law  is  replaced  in  the 
sacred  receptacle,  called  by  the  Jews  "  Ark." 

I  might  have  proceeded  to  point  out  a  like  arrangement  of  the 
twenty-ninth  Psalm,  from  which  the  term  CT^K  ^U,  or 
Beni  Elyv  had  been  adopted  by  the  early  Cornishmen — 
probably  used  by  them  as  a  designation  for  their  religious 
teachers, — but  I  am  under  orders  to  be  brief. 

'  I  take  the  word  in  here^which  has  been  indiscriminately  rendered  in  the  version 
of  the  original  of  the  Old  Testament,  "generation  " — in  its  primitive  sense,  namely, 
•'dwelling,"  "abode." 
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Now  for  a  couple  of  passages  which  are  identically  the  same 
in  the,  now  obsolete,  Cornish  language  and  in  Solomon's  Book  of 
Proverbs.    The  first  I  shall  quote  is  the  following  : — 

"Dyrac  buth-hi  ai-i-sengyd." 

This  has  been  englished,  by  a  great  Cornish  scholar  of  last 
century,  into  "  The  avenue  of  her  dwelling  he  would  go  to  tread." 
Can  the  etymology  of  a  single  word  in  that  sentence  be  traced 
back  to  Keltic,  Latin,  Saxon,  Norman,  or  German  ?  By  no 
means !  That  sentence  is  only  a  transliteration  of  a  certain 
description  by  the  wisest  King  of  Israel  of  a  "  young  man  void 
of  understanding,"  one  of  whose  characteristics  it  is  : — 

:ij^^  TilX^I  TIT 
Literally,  "  He  will  go  the  way  which  leadeth  to  her  house."* 

Anent  the  same,  the  primeval  Cornish  language  had  the 
following  dictum : — 

"  Dyracei  Sal  buth-hi  ea-waredeth  il  cadeiriau  meth." 

This  has  been  rendered,  by  the  same  Cornish  philologist,  into 
*'  That  leads  to  vileness  is  her  abode^  going  the  descent  of  the 
seat  of  failing." 

Let  any  would-be  scientific  philologist  parse  this  sentence 
ever  so  cunningly,  and  he  will  fail  to  prove  that  he  can  trace  it 
back  whether  to  Keltic,  Latin,  Saxon,  Norman,  or  German. 
Proceeding,  however,  to  the  end  of  the  same  Solomonic  chapter 
from  which  I  have  given  the  previous  quotation,  I  find  the  last 
verse  of  the  same  to  read  as  follows : — 

:nio  mn  ^^^iitinv  nn>a  \nm  ot> 

Literally,  "  The  ways  of  hell  is  her  house,  going  down  to  the 
chambers  of  death."* 

These  remarkable  identifications  would  be  sufficient  to  account 
for  such  names  as  David  and  Solomon  being  favourites^  with 
the  ancient  Cornish  princes.  Diligent  students  of  archaic  his- 
tory and  philology  may  espouse  the  probability  that  primitive 
Cornishmen  held  converse  with  a  people  whose  vernacular  was 
the  language  which  David  and  Solomon  spoke  and  wrote.  Stich 
students  can  even  afford  to  smile  when  charged  by  a  popular 
professor  with  wild  credulity,  and  wilder  conjecture,  for  believing 
that  some  of  the  people  who  were  conversant  with  the  original 

»  Prov,  vii  8.  ♦  Prov.  vii.  27. 
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of  the  Books  of  Psalms  and  of  Proverbs  may  have  visited  this 
country  in  the  respective  early  days,  when  the  authors  of  those 
books  were  yet  respectively  in  the  land  of  the  living.  I,  for  one, 
am  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  give  expression  to  such  an 
opinion. 

Modem  research  proves  day  by  day  that  the  credibility  of 
sacred  history  is  unimpeachable.  The  compilers  of  the  First 
Book  of  Chronicles  make  mention  respecting  David,  that  he 
said  thus : — "  Solomon  my  son  is  young  and  tender,  and  the 
house  that  is  to  be  builded  for  the  Lord  must  be  exceeding 
magnifical,  for  fame  and  for  glory  THROUGHOUT  ALL 
COUNTRIES.  I  will  therefore  now  make  preparation  for  it.  .  .  . 
Now,  behold  in  my  anxiety  I  have  prepared  for  the  house  of 
the  Lord  an  hundred  thousand  talents  of  gold,  and  a  thousand 
thousand  talents  of  silver  ;  and  of  brass  and  iron  without  weight, 
for  it  is  in  abundance,"*  &c,  &c.  The  items  of  tlie  provisions, 
as  enumerated  by  the  aged  king,  prove  that  David  must  have  had 
emissaries  throughout  all  the  countries  that  were  then  come-at- 
able  ;  and  in  which  he  desired  that "  the  house  that  is  to  be  builded 
for  the  Lord  should  be  exceeding  magnifical  for  fame  and 
glory."  May  not  Cornwall  have  been  one  of  those  countries  } 
It  was  once  rich  in  the  ore  of  certain  metals  which  David 
collected  with  such  anxiety. 

The  compiler  of  the  Books  of  Kings  quotes  the  following 
statement  respecting  the  palmy  annals  of  Israel : — "  And  all  the 
earth  are  seeking  the  face  of  Solomon  to  hear  his  wisdom  which 
God  put  in  his  heart"*  His  Temple  was  renowned  over  the 
then  known  world,  so  as  even  to  induce  his  cotemporary  Queen 
of  the  South,  "  from  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth,"  to  visit  the 
court  at  Jerusalem.  Why  should  it  be  thought  incredible  that 
the  primitive  people  of  ancient  Cornwall  had  also  learnt, 
some  way  or  other,  something  of  Solomon,  his  people,  and  their 
language  ?  Especially  when  whole  sentences  from  the  Books  of 
Psalms  and  Proverbs  became  incorporated  in  the  archaic 
language  of  ancient  CornwalL  Professor  Max  Miiller  makes 
the  trite  observation  : — **  As  soon  as  we  know  anything  of  the 
history  of  the  world,  we  know  of  wars  and  alliances  between 
Greeks  and  Lydians  and  Persians,  of  Phoenician  settlements  all 

*  I  Ckron.  xxii.  5 — 14.  *  I  Kings  x.  24. 
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over  the  world."^  Why,  then,  should  not  Cornwall  have  had  a 
Phoenician  settlement*  on  its  soil  ?  We  know  that  there  was  a 
strong  link  of  sympathy  between  the  Second  and  third  kings  of 
Israel  and  their  contemporary  kings  of  Tyre  and  Zidon,  or 
Phoenicia.  Moreover,  we  are  distinctly  told  respecting  Solomon, 
that  the  king  had  at  sea  a  navy  with  the  navy  of  Hiram.'  Why, 
then,  should  the  opinion  that  there  were  Jews  in  Cornwall  in  the 
days  of  David  and  Solomon  be  held  to  be  a  wild  conjecture  ? 
Do  not  archaic  history  and  archaic  philology  establish  a  strong 
prima  facie  probability  that  the  normal  Cornishmen  had  Jews  in 
their  midst  as  settlers,  and  that  the  language  of  the  latter  might 
have  become  an  important  element  in  that  of  the  former,  even 
without  having  had  to  undergo  Professor  Max  Miiller's  meta- 
morphic  process  ?  So  that  "  whatever  in  the  Cornish  dictionary 
and  its  traditional  lore  cannot  be  traced  back  to  any  other 
source,  whether  Keltic,  Latin,  Saxon,  Norman,  or  German,  may 
safely  be  considered  as  the  vestiges  of  early  Hebrew  settlers  in 
this  country."  I  feel  no  difficulty  in  accepting  Sir  Edward  S. 
Creasy's  statement  in  his  "  History  of  England  from  the  Earliest 
Times,"  that  "  the  British  tin-mines  mainly  supplied  the  glorious 
adornment  of  Solomon's  Temple." 

I  now  come  to  a  later  period  in  the  ancient  annals  of  this 
country,  in  connexion  with  Jewish  settlements  in  Cornwall, 
subsequent  to  the  world-famed  prosperous  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  some  of  the  dispersed  of 
Judah,  after  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  had 
found  their  way,  not  long  after  that  dire  calamity,  to  this  part  of 
the  British  isle.  There  used  to  be  a  pathetic  saying  among 
Cornishmen  in  the  days  of  yore  which  sounded  as  follows  : — 

By-llwng  Adon-ydh  holl  neuodh  Iago. 

I  return  to  my  oft-repeated  challenge.  Can  a  single  word  in  that 
Cornish  sentence  of  lamentation  of  olden  times  be  traced  back, 
whether  to  Keltic,  Latin,  Saxon,  Norman,  or  German  ?  The  answer 
must  be  still  the  same.  Certainly  Not !  The  whole  of  it  is  a 
transliteration  of  part  of  the  second  verse  of  the  second  chapter 
of  the  Book  of  Lamentations,  The  following  are  the  words  of  the 
sentence  in  the  original  of  Jeremiah's  elegy  : — 

'  <*  Chips,"  vol.  iil  p.  260.  *  I  Kings  x.  92. 
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The  signification  of  which  is  the  same  in  the  original  as  the  one 
by  which  the  ancient  Cornish  interpreted  the  transliteration, 
namely,  "The  Lord  has  swallowed  up  all  the  tabernacles  of 
Jacob."  The  only  difference  in  the  sentence,,  between  the 
original  and  the  transliteration  of  it  into  Cornish  traditional  lore, 
IS  that  the  two  words  ten  )Stf\*  "and  hath  not  pitied,"  are 
omitted  fn  the  latter.  It  would  be  but  natural  for  the  dispersed 
ones,  immediately  after  the  nation  was  scattered  far  and  wide, 
to  have  the  above  jeremiad  constantly  on  their  lips  wherever 
they  found  a  resting-place-  Hence  its  adoption  by  Cornishmen 
in  the  days  of  yore.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  evidence 
which  the  last  quoted  sentence,  as  well  as  the  one  from  the 
eighth  verse  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  Proverbs,  affords  as  to  the 
vexed  question  on  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  letter 
y.      The  Cornfsh  transliterations  pronounce  in  favour  of  NG. 

Guided  by  the  same  evidence — even  the  testimony  of  the 
etymology  on  certain  words  in  the  now  obsolete  Cornish 
language — I  am  led  to  believe  that  some  Jews  must  have  found 
their  way  to  Cornwall,  and  held  free  and  easy  intercourse  with 
Cornishmen  at  a  later  period  ;  probably  during  the  Roman 
invasion  of  this  country.  There  existed  once  an  amicable 
alliance  between  the  Hebrews  and  the  Romans.  It  is  a  well- 
attested  fact  that  many  Jews  served  as  soldiers  in  the  Roman 
army. 

I  proceed  to  cite  some  expressions  in  the  Cornish  language 
which  we  cannot  trace  back  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  even,  but 
which  are  found  in  some  ancient  portions  of  the  Jewish  Liturgy — 
post-Biblical  products.  The  two  witnesses  that  I  shall  now  call 
are  two  terms  by  which  early  Cornishmen  apostrophized  the 
Almighty.  The  first  is  El  Chv^AI,  which,  by  interpretation, 
means  INTELLECTUAL  Power  of  the  quick.  The  second 
term  is  Mychweii  Methion.    It  is  paraphrased.  Thou  dost 

QUICKEN  those  THAT  HAVE  FAILED.     I  do  not  think  that  the 

philologist  is  yet  born  who  would  dare  to  attempt  to  trace  back 
those  two  terms  just  cited,  whether  to  Keltic,  Latin,  Saxon, 
Norman,  or  German.  Let  me  just  furnish  a  couple  of  remarks 
on  tne  etymology  of  the  Cornish  words  Chwai  and  Mychweh. 
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Chwai,  in  ancient  Cornish,  meant  activity^  quickness^  briskness. 
Chweiaw,  to  be  brisk,  or  quick.  Mychweii,  Thou,  dost  quicken. 
Both  those  terms  frequently  occur  in  the  Jewish  Liturgy,  written 
TT  ^K,  and  D^/ID  mnD  pronounced  El  Chai  and  Mechayeh 
Maytheem.  The  terms  respectively  signify  "  GoD  OF  LiFE," 
and  "The  Quickener  of  the  dead  ones." 

The  next  witness  that  I  shall  summon  is  another  term  by 
which  the  great  Creator  is  designated.  The  old  Cornish  of  that 
designation  is  found  in  the  term,  TlBAEDH-BAR-WECll  Si€R-El- 
NI.  To  which  Anglo-Cornish  scholars  have  attached  the 
following  paraphrase :  "  Tliou  take  to  Thyself  the  state  of  increase^ 
our  Former;'*  that  is,  "  Thou  who  hast  formed  us,*'  Where  can 
we  find  the  key  to  either  the  words  or  to  their  paraphrases } 
Certainly  neither  in  Keltic,  Latin,  Saxon,  Norman,  nor  German  ! 
Do  I  know  the  key  to  those  words?  Yes>  certainly;  in  the 
Jewish  Liturgy,  in  one  of  the  morning  hymns  of  praise,  which 
begins  with  the  words  ^Tm  ^^Zli^J^•  The  Cornish  term  just 
cited  is  but  an  indifferent  transliteration  of  its  original.  The 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  is  "  Be  Thou  BLESSED,  OUR  RoCK,"  or 
Framer. 

The  last  witness  that  I  shall  call  at  present  is  another 
description  of  the  Almighty  in  old  Cornish ;  namely,  Barwch 
WYTTI I A  el-et-ni  Maelog  y-hwylma.  The  meaning  which 
Comishmen  attached  to  that  sentence  was  the  following  :  "  Seat 
of  increase  art  Thou,  Supreme^  our  Intellectual  Power,  Possessor 
of  tlu  space  of  revolutioft*'  I  ask  at  present,  for  the  last  time, 
Is  there  anything  analogous  in  Keltic,  Latin,  Saxon,  Norman, 
or  German,  in  word  or  meaning,  to  this  passage  }  But  it  is  to 
be  found,  word  for  word,  in  the  Jewish  Liturgy.  It  is  the 
beginning  of  almost  every  Jewish  thanksgiving  collect  to  this 
very  day  ;  and  is  now  repeated  by  every  devout  Jew,  about  fifty 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  It  stands  thus  in  the  Synagogue 
Book  of  Common  Prayer : — 

\dmfn  i^D  iyr6«  mm  nrix  "pin 

The   literal   translation    of  which   is,   "Blessed    art  Thou,  O 
Lord,  our  God,  King  of  the  world." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  change  adopted  in  the  trans- 
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literation  of  the  ineffable  Name  XWHV^  It  is  no  more  I-A  Yw- 
VO,  as  in  the  case  of  Psalm  xxiv.  10 ;  but  simply  I  A.  The 
Jews  had  already  lost  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  most 
sacred  Name,  and  were  warned  not  to  pronounce  it,  lest  they 
should  do  despite  to  the  Third  Commandment  in  the  decalogue. 
The  Saxon  word  "God,"  for  D\1^^^f  was  not  yet  known  in 
this  island.  The  pronunciation  of  the  word  ^^D  had  also 
undergone  a  change.  Instead  of  the  former  Maeloc,  some 
Jews  began  to  pronounce  it  Maelog  ;  thus  illustrating  the 
permutations  which  take  place  in  the  Hebrew  palatal  letters, 
pD^.  I  would  also  briefly  remark  why  the  word  T"^^ 
was  made  to  signify  Seat  of  Increase,  I  need  only  refer,  at 
present,  to  Deut.  xxviii.  3 — 6,  where  the  promises  of  all  kinds  of 
increase  begin  with  the  word  "jnZl*  "  Blessed,'*  I  have  much 
more  to  say  on  every  quotation  which  I  have  adduced,  but  I 
must  give  heed  to  my  liability  to  the  limited  time  for  my 
paper. 

The  few  indisputable  identifications  between  archaic  Cornish 
and  pure  Hebrew  which  I  have  already  adduced,  are  sufficiently 
encouraging  to  make  us  search  for  the  etymology  of  many 
other  words,  besides  those  heretofore  quoted  from  the  former 
language,  in  a  Semitic  tongue  rather  than  in  one  of  the  so-called 
"Aryan  family  of  languages."  I  say  the  so-called  "Ar>'an" 
advisedly,  inasmuch  as  the  very  term  "Aryan"  is  traced  back 
to  a  tongue  of  the  Semitic  family  of  languages,  even  Vr\V 
"to  plough,"  "to  pull  up."  My  search  in  that  exploration 
field,  which  began  about  thirty  years  ago,  has  not  been  fruitless. 
I  must,  however,  limit  myself,  in  this  paper,  to  a  few  words,  and 
those  few  words  are  selected  mostly  from  the  "  Chips  from  a 
German  Workshop  :"  the  reason  of  this  selection  will  soon 
become  obvious.     I  begin  with  the  hackneyed  couplet : — 

"By  Tre,  Ross,  Poll,  Lan,  Cnecr,  and  Pen, 
You  may  know  most  Comishmen." 

Out  of  the  SIX  words,  four  must  be  traced  back  to  a  Semitic 
language.  Tre  or  Ter,  which  signified  a  dwelling-place,  is 
unmistakably  traceable  to  the  Hebrew  word  in  "to  dwell." 
The  interchange  between  the  T  and  22  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  Semitic  languages. 
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Lan,  which  signified  a  fenced  place,  a  place  of  meeting  or 
assembling,  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  word  P^» 
'•to  abide,"  "to  lodge."  Hence  the  Hebrew  term  p^D, 
which   answers  exactly  in  import  to    the   old   Cornish   term 

LAN. 

CiEER,  which  signified  a  town^  is  obviously  the  same  as  the 
Hebrew  word  Tp.  This  and  the  preceding  word  LAN  furnish 
the  etymology  of  the  name  Caerleon. 

Pen,  which  signifies  in  Cornish  hcad^  is  evidently  from  the 
same  vocable  as  the  Hebrew  word  D^^Si  from  H^S,  face^  hence 
heeul. 

Aradar,  a  plough,  is  from  the  same  root  as  the  Hebrew  word 
TTJD,  from  liy,  "  to  dig,"  or  "  to  plough." 

Seth,  which  signifies  in  Cornish  arrow,  is  clearly  the  same 
as  the  Hebrew  word  yn. 

KlST-VAEN,  a  stone  enclosure  or  chamber,  is  best  explained 
by  the  Hebrew  words  ^Z1^^  JlDp.' 

DiNAS,  castle,  is  analogous  to  the  Hebrew  word  in,  in  /lO- 

Mar-YEDHEWON,  which,  by  some  eccentric  process,  has 
developed  into  Mara-zion^  and  has  thus  afforded  so  much 
pabulum  for  different  and  indifferent  analytical  philologists  and 
archaeologists,  is  a  compound  of  the  archaic  Cornish  word  Myr^ 
mur,  or  mir,  moving,  roaming,  and  Yed/iewon,  or  the  Hebrew 
DmiT»  Jews,  both  in  archaic  Cornish  and  Hebrew.  The 
most  reasonable  translation  of  that  word  of  contention  is  neither 
"  the  bitterness  of  Zion,"  nor  "  the  markets,"  but  the  place  of 
the  "  roving  Jews." 

Ty,  which  is  the  Cornish  for  house  or  cJiamber,  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  one  of  the  Hebrew  terms  for  the  same,  namely  )^r\> 

Car,  Cornish  for  to  dig,  is   undeniably  from   the  Hebrew 

mo. 

Hal,  Cornish  for  a  salt-marsh,  is  very  much  like  the  Hebrew 
^n,  especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  Hebrew  term 
QTT  ^n,  the  sand  of  tJie  sea. 

Beichiaw,  Cornish  for  to  cry,  to  wail,  to  roar,  is  unquestion- 
ably a  transliteration  of  the  Hebrew  vocable  HDZl. 

Can,  Cornish  for  in  possession,  and  Caniaw,  to  possess,  is 
obviously  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew  root  TMp* 

•  Eiek.  ix.  2,  3,  II.  *  I  Kings  xiv.  28. 
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So  much  for  the  Pros  oa  the  etymology  of  certain  words  in 
the  now  obsolete  Cornish  language.  I  need  not  be  told  that 
I  should  not  be  allowed  to  indulge  myself,  or  to  try  your 
patience  with  an  analysis  of  every  word  in  the  Cornish 
dictionary. 

As  I  was  challenged  by  Mr.  Jago  to  give  my  opinion  of  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  name  Bodmin^  I  venture  to  do  so. 
I  respectfully  trace  it  back  to  the  two  Hebrew  words  H^  ^^^» 
Beth  Mayon,  the  house  of  the  spring,  or  fountain:  the 
principal  and  attractive  feature  of  the  site,  in  whose  vicinity  the 
town  was  originally  built.  Beth  Mayon  in  process  of  time 
became  Bodmin.  I  dismiss  the  etymology  of  Bod-manach^  the 
town  of  the  monks,  or  Bod-mynydd^  the  dwelling  under  the  hills, 
as  fanciful  and  unscientific. 

Now  for  the  CONS.  The  advocate  for  a  contrary  view  to  that 
espoused  in  my  preceding  remarks  is  a  very  formidable  one. 
Not  because  of  his  undoubted  power,  but  because  of  his 
popularity.  Some  of  the  best  educated  men  often  mistake  for 
a  time  brilliant  fluency  of  speech  for  inspiration,  and  an 
extensive  popularity  for  infallibility.  The  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Philology  in  the  University  of  Oxford  attempts  to 
prove,  in  a  characteristic  essay  entitled,  "Are  there  Jews  in 
Cornwall  ? "  that  there  never  were  any  Jews  in  Cornwall  at  all. 

The  essay,  divested  of  its  irrelevant  accessories — which  take 
up  twenty-five  pages  out  of  the  thirty  of  which  it  consists — may 
be  divided  into  two  parts.  Firsts  a  laborious  effort  to  prove 
that  which  requires  no  proof,  namely,  that  modern  Welsh  is 
the  product,  by  a  metamorphic  process,  of  various  languages, 
such  as  archaic  Cornish,  Latin,  Saxon,  Norman,  and  German. 
Second  part,  an  attempt  to  refute  that  which  cannot  be  dis- 
proved, namely,  that  there  ever  were  Jews  in  Cornwall  at  any 
time.  The  way  the  second  part  is  sought  to  be  established  is 
by  contesting  the  origin  of  the  word  Mara-Zion,  and  that  the 
term  "Jews'  house  "  is  a  corruption  of  Ty,  fiouse,  into  TsHEY ! ! ! 
This,  as  the  essayist  himself  informs  his  readers,  was  achieved 
by  three  jumps. 

Were  it  not  for  the  serious  tone  which  now  and  then  surprises 
the  critical  reader  of  the  essay,  one  might  imagine,  when  reaching 
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the  clenching  stroke,  "  Thus  vanish  the  Jews  from  Cornwall," 
after  the  sledge-hammer  arguments  which  I  have  just  mentioned, 
that  the  essayist  was  in  a  playful  humour  at  the  time  when  he 
indited  that  amusing  treatise  ;  that  he  was  parodying  the  logical 
acumen  of  some  literary  adversary.  The  occasional  outbursts  of 
trite  historical  facts,  downright  and  real — though  utterly  beside 
the  question  immediately  in  hand — preclude  the  idea  that  the 
accomplished  professor  indulged  in  irony  against  any  one.  The 
critical  reader  is  compelled,  nolens  volens^  to  ascribe  the  produc- 
tion of  the  fourteenth  essay  in  the  third  volume  of  "  Chips  from 
a  German  Workshop,"  to  imperfect  information. 

Omnivorous  reader  though  Professor  Max  Miiller  may  be, 
he  could  not  possibly  have  read  everything.  For  instance,  if  he 
had  been  conversant  with  the  passages  which  I  have  quoted,  and 
identified,  from  archaic  Cornish,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  the 
Jewish  Liturgy,  he  would  never  have  inflicted  so  great  an  injustice 
on  himself  as  he  unfortunately  has  done  in  his  essay,  "  Are  there 
Jews  in  Cornwall } "  By-the-bye,  the  title  is  a  misnomer ; 
inasmuch  as  there  is  a  Jewish  synagogue,  with  the  usual  staff  of 
synagogue  officials,  at  Penzance. 

The  two  last  paragraphs  of  the  Postscript  appended  to  the 
essay  under  notice  illustrate  the  value  of  his  cons^  in  matters 
of  Cornish  archaeology,  whether  monumental  or  philological. 
Here  are  the  closing  paragraphs  of  that  peculiar  Postscript : — 

"  I  had  myself  searched  very  carefully  for  any  documents 
that  might  prove  the  presence  even  of  single  Jews  in  Cornwall 
previous  to  the  time  when  they  were  banished  the  realm  by 
Edward  I.  But  my  inquiries  had  not  proved  more  successful 
than  those  of  my  predecessors." 

This  is  pretty  positive !  Let  me  now  quote  the  paragraph, 
the  very  last  one  of  the  Postscript^  which  follows  the  one  I  have 
just  read  : — 

"  At  last,  however,  with  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Macray,  I 
discovered  a  few  real  Jews  in  Cornwall,  in  the  third  year  of  King 
John,  1202,  viz.  one  Simon  de  Dena,  one  Deudone,  the  son  of 
Samuel,  and  one  Aaron.  Some  of  their  monetary  transactions 
are  recorded  in  the  *Rotulus  Camellarii  vel  Antigraphum  Magni 
Rotuli  Pipes  de  tertio  anno  Regfii  Regis  JoJiannis '  (printed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Public  Records  in 
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1863,  p.  96),  and  we  have  here  not  only  their  names  as  evidence 
of  their  Jewish  origin,  but  they  are  actually  spoken  of  as 
^.prcedictus  Jtidetis^ 

"  Their  transactions,  however,  are  purely  financial,  and  do  not 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  Jews,  in  order  to  make  //;/,  con- 
descended, in  the  time  of  King  John,  or  at  any  other  time,  to 
the  drudgery  of  working  in  ////-mines." 

Astounding  wit !     Most  dignified  satire ! 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  pun  does  neither  point  a 
moral  nor  adorn  the  essay. 


AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  CON- 
TROVERSY  BETWEEN  CHRISTIANITY 
AND  JUDAISM. 

By  the  Rev.  A,  Bernstein,  M.A.,  of  St.  Albans. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  following  paper  pretends  to  be  but  a  humble  chapter  of 
Church  History  with  special  reference  to  the  Mission  to  the 
Jews.  I  prefer  the  word  "controversy"  to  the  word  "mission  " 
for  the  heading  ;  for  the  word  "  mission"  implies  an  enterprise  to 
convert  or  proselytize  those  of  another  religion  to  Christianity, 
which,  according  to  our  views,  is  not  strictly  applicable  to  the 
Jews.  For  we  boldy  assert  that  true  Judaism  is  nothing  else  than 
real  Christianity,  and  vice  versA,  "  Controversy,"  on  the  other 
hand,  implies  a  calling  in  question,  which  is  the  true  Judaism. 

In  endeavouring  to  trace  its  history,  it  is  but  natural  to  begin 
with  the  time  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles. 

And  though,  with  regard  to  that  period,  we  might  more 
properly  designate  it  a  controversy  between  one  party  of  Jews 
and  another,  yet  KaT  i^oxvv  the  above  title  is  a  more  suitable 
one. 

The  subjects  of  controversy  were  not  then  so  numerous  as 
alas  !  they  are  now  ;  for  the  Jews  had  only  yet  the  Bible  stlone, 
and  were  in  great  expectation  of  the  Messiah.  It  amounted  no 
more  nor  less  than  to  this  simple  question  which  was  put  by  the 
disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  before  Christ, — *'  Art  thou  he  that 
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should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another  ? "  In  reply  to  this 
question,  Jesus  referred  them  to  His  miraculous  works,  and 
through  these  to  prophecy,  as  Divine  testimonies  that  He  is  the 
Messiah.  These  evidences  were  sufficient  for  the  time  being, 
and  it  appears  to  have  satisfied  them.'  We  know  that  many 
guileless  Israelites,  like  Philip  and  Nathaniel  (who  possessed 
that  virtue  which  Rabbi  advised  the  Emperor  Antoninus  to  pray 
for,  viz.  a  cool  temperament),  when  candidly  examining  the 
prophetic  description  of  Messiah  and  comparing  it  with  the 
person  of  Christ,  have  been  convinced  that  He  is  the  one  of 
whom  Moses  in  the  Law  and  the  prophets  did  write.  Those 
who  accepted  Him  as  the  Messiah  had  no  difficulty  with  regard 
to  those  sublime  doctrines  appertaining  to  the  Messiahship  ; 
and  the  events  which  subsequently  happened  on  the  days  of 
the  Crucifixion,  Resurrection,  and  Pentecost  wonderfully  cor- 
roborated them  in  their  faith.  Nor  did  their  opponents  controvert 
such  doctrines  concerning  the  Messiah  as  his  Divinity,  vicarious 
Suffering,  and  Mediation,  which  are  now  impugned  by  the  Jews, 
for  they  held  them  themselves,  though  in  a  confused  manner. 
Granting  for  a  moment  that  the  Pharisaic  formula  is  correct 
which  says  "  that  the  written  law  cannot  be  interpreted  except 
through  the  verbal  law,"'  we  can  prove  the  cardinal  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  faith  from  the  ancient  Rabbinical  writings. 
The  fact  is  that  the  belief  in  the  Messiah  has  ever  been,  until 
recent  times,  an  essential  part  of  the  creed  of  Judaism.  And 
Maimonides  bears  testimony  to  this  fact  by  saying,  "  He  that 
believes  not  in  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  not  only  denies  in 
the  prophets,  but  also  in  the  law  of  Moses,  for  the  law  testified 
of  him."* 

The  Jews  then  living,  in  seeing  that  the  Old  Testament  is  but 
an  introduction  to  which  the  conclusion  is  wanting— a  treasure 
without  a  key  to  open  it — certainly,  a  law  without  grace  to  save, 
ending  with  a  curse,  and  pointing  to  its  coming  remover,  were 
anxious  to  find  this  desideratum  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 

•  For  John,  according  to  prophecy,  expected  the  Messiah  to  be  also  the  Judge  of 
the  world ;  and,  in  an  hour  of  distress,  this  idea  became  the  prevalent  one  with  him. 
w^  TC^3  H\n  13"?^  D'jQj  y(Vi  if>  Vnif ^^  n^rn^  Si^  n?  ^«  ^a  yr^o  Srvr^  "P  ^  • 

Hilchoth  Melachim,  section  ii. 

.ns  Vw©  rmn  n»  V»  d«  o  Twnnb  nVo'  aroaw  mn  pro  * 
R.  Bechad  Cad  Hakemach,  p.  77. 
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The  Pharisees  stepped  forward  and  offered  justification  in  an 
inefficient  and  wearisome  burden  of  self-righteousness,  whilst 
Jesus  offered  it  in  His  own  person.  He  said,  "  This  is  the  will 
of  Him  that  sent  Me,  that  every  one  which  seeth  the  Son,  and 
believeth  on  Him,  may  have  everlasting  life,  and  I  will  raise  him 
up  at  the  last  day."*  The  controversy  which  ensued  between 
Him  and  the  Pharisees  was  not  a  doctrinal  but  a  personal  one. 
They  were  never  startled  by  the  boldness  and  apparent  incredi- 
bility of  the  assertions  He  made  concerning  the  Messiah,  but 
refused  to  acknowledge  that  the  prophecies  were  fulfilled  in 
Him.  Neither  did  He  controvert  their  doctrines,  but  their 
morality.  The  Talmud  was  then  yet  in  embryo,  and  the 
traditions  which  He  denounced  were  unscriptural  customs  and 
ceremonies  with  which  the  Pharisees  made  the  word  of  God 
of  none  effect.  (See  the  whole  context  of  Mark  vii.  i — 13.) 

From  the  charge  of  the  High  Priest  against  Christ  just  before 
His  crucifixion  we  see  that  he  did  not  repudiate  the  Divinity 
of  the  Messiah,  hwX.  out  of  envy  rejected  it  in  the  person  of 
Jesus. 

"  I  adjure  Thee  by  the  Living  God  that  Thou  tell  me  whether 
Thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  63). 

That  the  betrayal  and  accusation  was  instigated  by  motives 
of  personal  hatred  against  the  "  Man  of  Sorrow,"  is  evident  from 
the  following  historical  record  : — 

"  In  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
and  on  the  2Sth  day  of  March,  in  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem, 
when  Annas  and  Caiaphas  were  the  Priest  and  High  Priest  of 
God,  Pontius  Pilate  the  governor  of  Lower  Galilee,  sitting  on 
the  presidential  chair  of  the  Praetor,  condemns  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth to  die  between  two  malefactors  on  the  Cross,  on  account  of 
these  great  and  notorious  charges  of  the  people : — 
"  I.  Jesus  is  a  seducer, 

2.  He  is  an  agitator. 

3.  He  is  an  enemy  of  the  Law. 

4.  He  calls  Himself  falsely  the  Son  of  God. 

5.  He  calls  Himself  falsely  the  King  of  Israel. 

6.  He  entered  the  temple  followed  by  a  multitude  carrying 
palm-branches. 

*  John  vL  4a 
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"  Therefore  (P.  P.)  orders  the  first  centurion  QuiriHus  Cornelius 
to  bring  him  to  the  judgment-seat,  and  forbids  all  poor  and  rich 
persons  to  hinder  the  execution  of  Jesus.  The  witnesses  which 
signed  this  sentence  are :  i.  Daniel  Robani  Pharisee,  2.  John 
Zorobababli,  3.  Raphael  Robani,  4.  Capet,  a  scribe.  Jesus  will 
be  led  out  of  the  city  through  the  gate  Struenea." ' 

How  exactly  was  thus  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  fulfilled  in  Jesus  : 
"  We  hid  as  it  were  our  faces  from  Him  ;  He  was  despised,  and 
we  esteemed  Him  not."  This  will  also  partly  account  for  the 
rapid  and  marvellous  increase  of  His  disciples  amongst  the  Jews 
only  six  weeks  after  the  above  sentence  was  executed.  For  as 
soon  as  His  visible  presence  was  no  longer  amongst  them,  their 
personal  hostility  gradually  subsided,  and  many,  reflecting  more 
calmly  on  the  life  He  lived,  the  work  He  accomplished,  the 
death  He  suffered,  and  on  the  immortality  which  He  brought  to 
light  by  His  own  resurrection,  were  prepared  to  hear  from  St.  Peter 
that  thus  it  was  necessary  that  He  should  undergo  death  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  and  to  be  baptized  by  him  in  the  name  of 
the  Scriptural  triune  God.  The  increase  of  Hebrew  Christians 
was  continually  multiplying  itself  until  in  the  year  60  A.D.  their 
number  amounted  to  tens  of  thousands.     (See  Acts  xxi.  20.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opponents  became  from  this  time  and 
onward  more  heart-hardened,  and  began  to  attack  not  only  the 
person  of  Christ,  but  also  the  doctrines  connected  with  Him, 
which  they  themselves  held  from  time  immemorial.  This  they 
did  in  dissimulation,'  as  it  now  often  happens  when  a  Jew  is 
unable  to  refute  the  arguments  of  a  missionary.  The  controversy, 
as  carried  on  by  the  Hebrew  Christians,  seems  to  have  been 
more  of  an  apologetic  and  defensive  than  of  an  offensive 
character.  They  acted  everywhere,  though  preaching  Christ 
in  all  synagogues,  on  the  principle  adopted  by  St.  Peter,  to 
give  an  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  a  reason  of  the  hope 
that  one  has  with  meekness  and  fear." 

As  long  as  the  temple  stood  in  Jerusalem,  the  churches  in 

•  See  Schmidt's  Jerusalem,  p.  117.  This  sentence  in  the  Hebrew  language  and 
engraven  on  a  copper-plate  was  found  A.D.  1280,  in  the  city  of  Aquileia,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  when  excavating  in  search  of  Roman  Antiquities.  At  the  time  of 
the  French  expedition  to  the  South  of  Italy,  the  commissioners  of  Art  who  followed 
the  expedition  discova:ed  it  in  a  monastery  of  the  Carthusians,  and  it  is  now  kept  in 
the  chapel  of  Caserta. 

7  ActsxxiiL  6.  •  i  Pet.iii.  15. 
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Judaea  were  what  we  would  now  call  in  outward  communion 
with  it,  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  synagogues,  of  which  there 
were  480  in  the  city,  and,  according  to  Epiphanius,  the  Hebrew 
Christians  called  still  the  church  a  synagogue,  which  word  means 
in  the  original  the  same  as  ecclesia.  Jerusalem  was  still  the 
centre  of  missionary  operations,  and  Israel  still  occupied  the 
first  rank  on  the  list  of  missions.  For,  according  to  the  legacy 
of  the  Divine  Author  of  missions,  "the  Apostle  and  High  Priest 
of  our  Profession," '  the  mission  to  humanity  was  to  begin  at 
Jerusalem. 

It  is  really  a  wonder  that  some  Christians  can  yet  find  an 
objection  to  Jewish  missions,  in  the  face  of  the  last  words  of  the 
three  synoptic  gospels,  which  declare  the  Saviour's  command  to 
go  and  teach  all  nations,  and  then  to  initiate  them  into  the 
saving  faith  by  the  rite  of  baptism.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Church  of  England  need  not  apologize  for  sending  the  Gospel 
back  to  the  Jews  ;  for  she  not  only  teaches  in  her  prayers  that 
she  is  a  missionary  Church  for  all  nations,  but  also  by  silent 
symbolism,  which  from  its  strangeness  speaks  louder  than  words. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Church,  the  minister  is 
not  ordered  to  say,  "  Here  endeth  the  Gospel,"  because  the 
Gospel  should  not  end  in  the  Church,  but  be  extended  to  all 
nations,  Israel  included. 

With  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  consequent  flight 
of  the  Christians  to  Pella,  Hebrew  Christianity  lost  much  of  its 
native  energy  and  national  interest.  A  great  hush  followed  the 
storm,  and  the  tidal  billows  of  the  Gospel  took  their  calm  course 
westwards,  whilst  the  few  remaining  opponents  retired  to  Either, 
Tiberius,  and  Pumpeditha,  and  established  antagonistic  schools. 
It  seems  as  if  a  truce  had  been  formed  by  mutual  agreement 
between  Jews  and  Christians,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  settling 
their  respective  internal  affairs.  We  know  only  of  one  apostle 
that  was  yet  alive,  who  could  exercise  an  influence  over  his 
nation — ^the  aged  St.  John,  then  either  at  Ephesus  or  an  exile  on 
the  isle  of  Patmos.  But  he  was  of  a  too  loving  disposition  to 
enter  on  the  arena  of  controversy.  He  could  only  write  epistles 
as  a  father  to  little  children,  and  warn  them  "  to  try  the  spirits 
whether  they  be  of  God,  for  many  false  prophets  would  come 
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into  the  world."  This  prediction  became  true  very  soon  after 
in  the  appearing  of  the  false  Messiah  Barlochbah,  who  reigned 
for  two  years  at  Either  or  Bethhoron.  The  fourteen  bishops 
which  succeeded  St.  James  in  the  see  of  Jerusalem  till  the  time 
of  Hadrian  A.D.  120,  seem  also  to  have  been  very  reticent  in 
regard  to  the  mission  to  their  own  people.  Owing  to  persecution, 
to  which  both  Jews  and  Christians  were  subject  from  the 
hands  of  the  heathen,  and  to  a  common  desire  to  demolish  the 
heathenism  of  the  Roman  empire,  that  period  was  not  opportune 
for  controversy  among  those  who  were  in  harmony  at  least  on 
the  revelation  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  Oxlee,  a  very  learned 
English  Theologian,  gives  a  different  reason  for  the  neglect  of 
the  Fathers  in  carrying  the  mission  to  the  Jews.  These  are  his 
words : — "  In  the  infancy  of  the  Church,  and  immediately  after 
the  general  dispersion  which  necessarily  followed  the  sacking  of 
Jerusalem  and  Bither,  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  had  the 
fairest  opportunity  of  disputing  with  the  Jews,  and  of  evincing 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the 
success  of  so  noble  a  design,  they  were  totally  ignorant  of  the 
Hebrew  Scripture,  and  so  wanted  in  every  argument  that  stamp 
of  authority  which  was  equally  necessary  to  sanction  the 
principles  of  Christianity  and  to  command  the  respect  of  their 
Jewish  antagonists.  For  the  confirmation  of  this  remark  I 
appeal  to  the  Fathers  themselves,  especially  to  Justin,*  Barnabas, 
and  Irenaeus,  who  in  their  several  attempts  to  Hebrew  learning, 
betray  such  portentous  signs  of  ignorance  and  stupidity,  that 
we  are  covered  with  shame  at  the  sight  of  their  criticism."  (See 
Oxlee  on  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation,  p.  4.) 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  known  that  Origen  and  Jerome 
learned  a  little  Hebrew  from  Jews,  and  that  the  sacred  tongue 
was  in  great  esteem  with  the  Fathers.  It  is  reported  that  at  the 
death  of  St.  Hilary,  Jews  sang  Hebrew  psalms  at  his  grave. 

But  whatever  excuses  the  Fathers,  with  the  exception  of 
Justin  Martyr,  could  find  in  neglecting  the  controversy  with  the 
Jews,  the  latter  found  no  excuse  for  neglecting  to  attack  the 
Church  either  secretly  or  openly  whenever  an  opportunity  offered 
itself.  Such  opportunities  were  not  wanting.  The  imperial 
edicts  of  Constantine  against  them,  the  more  definite  fixing  of 

^  DiaL  cum  Tryph.    Col.  £d. 
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the  Christian  Sabbath  and  Easter,  the  heresy  of  Arius,  the 
encouragement  they  received  from  Julian  the  Apostate,  all  these 
tended  to  widen  the  breach  between  them  and  Christians. 
Seeing  that  the  acknowledged  champions  of  Christianity  relied 
solely  on  the  Septuagint  Version  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
Bible,  they  discarded  it  altogether,  yea  they  forbade  the  reading 
of  it ;  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  with  all  their 
might,  collected  all  sorts  of  odd  and  droll  sayings  of  the  Rabbis, 
formed  them  into  an  appendix  to  the  Bible,  and  stamped  them 
with  Divine  authority  as  the  words  of  the  Living  God.  To  give 
an  instance  of  this  curious  process : — It  was  reported  traditionally 
that  when  once  a  Gentile  came  to  Hillel,  and  asked  him,  "  How 
many  laws  have  you  ?"  Hillel  wrote  in  reply,  "An  a  and  a  b  ;^ 
he  probably  meant  that  the  whole  law  was  contained  in  the  two 
commandments ;  viz.  "  to  love  God  with  all  the  heart,  &c.,  and 
one's  neighbour  as  one's  self ;"  but  the  Rabbis  understood  him 
to  mean  that  the  written  law  and  tradition  are  equally  Divine. 
And  not  only  so,  but  they  embodied  in  this  newly  devised 
revelation  a  stringent  rule,  that  he  who  studies  the  written  law 
alone  (without  Rabbinical  comments),  is  equal  to  an  atheist.* 
This  process  of  collection  of  the  Talmud  went  on  from  A.D.  190, 
under  the  emperors  Antoninus  and  Commodi,  till  about  A.D.  500, 
the  time  of  Justinian,  when  the  Corpus  juris  Judaicum  was 
published,  as  if  in  mock  imitation  to  the  Corpus  juris 
Justinianeum. 

Thus  it  came  fully  to  pass  what  the  prophet  saw  only  in  part 
when  he  said  in  the  name  of  God,  **  For  My  people  have  com- 
mitted two  evils ;  they  have  forsaken  Me  the  fountain  of  living 
waters,  and  hewed  them  out  cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that  can 
hold  no  water"  (Jer.  ii.  13). 

But  notwithstanding  that  the  patristic  period  presents  little 
activity  on  the  part  of  Christians  in  the  mission  to  the  Jews,  and 
much  of  active  fortifying  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Rabbis, 
it  is  a  relief  and  a  comfort  to  find  that  God  did  not  leave  Him- 
self without  witnesses  for  the  Gospel  truth  amongst  the  Jews, 
and  these  were  members  of  their  own  nation.  The  first  in  order 
is  Josephus.     His  testimony  is   more  remarkable  because  he 

•rrftH  vt)  pro  'oa  non  -rnba  rmro  pmm  b  ■ 
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lived  outwardly  under  the  pale  of  the  synagogue,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  to  a  candid  mind  about  its  authenticity,  because  the 
great  phalanx  of  ecclesiastical  writers  from  Origen,  A.D.  230,  till 
the  present  time  quote  it  Writing  of  what  happened  when 
Pontius  Pilate  was  governor  of  Judaea,  he  says, — 

"  Now  there  was  about  this  time  Jesus  a  wise  man,  if  it  be 
lawful  to  call  him  a  man,  for  he  was  a  doer  of  wonderful  works,  a 
teacher  of  such  men  as  receive  the  truth  with  pleasure.  He 
drew  over  to  Him  both  many  of  the  Jews  and  many  of  the 
Gentiles.  He  was  (the)  Christ ;  and  when  Pilate,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  principal  men  amongst  us,  had  condemned  Him  to 
the  cross,  those  that  loved  Him  at  first  did  not  forsake  Him,  for 
He  appeared  to  them  alive  again  the  third  day,  as  the  divine 
prophets  had  foretold  these  and  ten  thousand  other  wonderful 
things  concerning  Him ;  and  the  tribe  of  Christians  so  named 
from  Him  are  not  extinct  this  day."  • 

After  this  noble  testimony  for  Christ  borne  by  Josephus,  who 
lived  and  died  under  the  pale  of  the  synagogue,  the  reader  may 
be  glad  to  welcome  a  few  eminent  Hebrew  Christian  witnesses 
of  the  first  three  centuries.  Little  is  known  of  the  fifteen 
Hebrew  Christian  Bishops  except  of  the  first,  whose  record  is  in 
the  New  Testament.  Their  names  are  as  follows  : — ^James  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,  from  A.D.  33 — 60;  Simeon,  the  son  of 
Cleopas,  74;  Justus  I.,  to  107  ;  Zacchaeus,  or  Zacharias,  to  11 1  ; 
Tobias,  perhaps  the  same  as  prince  Tobia,  a  descendant  of 
Anan,  who  was  surety  for  Antigonus  when  he  was  taken  captive 
to  Armenia ;  Benjamin  L  ;  John  L ;  Matthias ;  Philipus,  or 
Benjamin  H. ;  *  Senecas ;  Justus  H. ;  Levi ;  Ephrem ;  Joseph  ; 
Judas  or  John  H.  The  dates  of  the  latter  are  unknown.  These 
Bishops  were  as  a  matter  of  course  held  in  great  veneration  in 
the  early  Church,  so  that  the  veneration  of  them  became 
proverbial.  "  Mos  antiquus  obtinuit  ut  iElia  id  est  Jerosolyma 
episcopus  honoretur  salva  metropolis  propria  dignitate."  In  197, 
when  Victor  was  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  one  of  these  Bishops  of 
Jerusalem  convened  a  council  to  decide  the  question  concerning 
the  celebration  of  Easter.  Of  the  Hebrew  apostolic  fathers 
I  place  Barnabas  first  in  the  list.  Though  he  properly  belongs 
to  the  apostles,  and  is  sometimes  called  an  apostle,  yet  as  he  is 

*  Sec  Josephus,  Antiquities,  book  xviii.,  chap.  iii.  *  See  Moreiy,  art.  Jerusalem. 
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not  considered  as  a  canonical  writer,  he  may  have  been  a 
connecting  link  between  the  apostles  and  the  fathers  of  the 
Church.  Much  can  be  learned  about  him  from  the  N.T.  itself, 
and  in  a  united  form  from  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  One 
passage  in  Acts  xi.  24  gives  us  a  full  description  of  his  character : 
"He  was  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of 
faith." 

Barnabas  was,  as  his  name  signifies  (a  son  of  a  prophet),  a 
mighty  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  shone  as  a  bright  star 
amidst  the  surrounding  darkness  of  Rabbinical  traditionalism  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  paganism  on  the  other.  His  father's  name 
was  Joseph,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  he  was  born  in  Cyprus,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  studied  with  St.  Paul  in  the  school  of 
Gamaliel  in  Jerusalem.  After  he  embraced  Christianity  he 
showed  his  fidelity  and  gratitude  to  the  Saviour  by  selling  his 
land  and  laying  the  price  of  it  at  the  feet  of  the  Apostles.  He 
was  separated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  together  with  St.  Paul,  for  the 
mission  among  the  Gentiles,  and  they  both  were  appointed  and 
sent  out  by  the  apostles.  After  travelling  together  for  some 
time,  they  separated,'  and  Barnabas  accompanied  St.  Mark  to 
his  native  country  Cyprus.  Theodor  le  Lecteur  assures  us  that 
he  preached  in  Liguri,  founded  the  Church  at  Milan,  and  suffered 
martyrdom.  His  body  was  found  in  the  year  488  by  Antheme, 
Bishop  of  Salamis,  with  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  lying  upon 
his  breast.  The  Greeks  affirm  that  he  was  martyred  by  the 
Jews  in  Salamis,  while  others  believe  that  he  died  at  Cyprus. 
This  is  not  material,  where  or  how  he  died  ;  we  may  positively 
affirm  that  he  suffered  for  the  truth's  sake.  The  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  is  attributed  to  him  by  Tertullian,  and  Jerome  says 
that  he  wrote  a  letter,  but  that  it  is  not  canonical.  It  was  cited 
by  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  Tertullian.  It  is  written 
in  Greek,  and  there  exists  also  an  ancient  Latin  version  of  it. 
It  was  first  published  in  the  year  1645  by  Pere  Hugues  Menara 
and  by  Dom.  Luke  d'Acheri.  It  is  in  the  library  of  the  fathers. 
Its  authenticity  is  doubted  by  some,  who  attribute  it  to  some 
Jewish  author  because  it  contains  many  fabulous  things,  but 
Dupin  gives  it  as  authentic* 

Hegesippus  is  another  eminent  Hebrew  Christian  among  the 

^  See  Dupin*s  Ecc.  Hist.;  Mosheim,  Lardner's  works;  and  Morery,  p.  76* 
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Fathers.  He  was  born  after  the  Apostolic  period."  After  he 
became  a  Christian  he  went  to  Rome,  and  remained  there  under 
Popes  Anicetus,  Soter,  and  Eleutherus,  who  flourished  from 
A.D.  T57 — 185.  He  was  the  first  ecclesiastical  historian,  and  gave 
an  account  of  the  events  that  occurred  in  Judaea  from  the  time 
of  the  Crucifixion  to  his  own,  in  five  books.  His  style  is  very 
easy  and  simple.  Jerome  remarks  that  he  wanted  to  imitate  the 
style  of  the  Scriptures.  What  an  invidious  observation !  and 
what  a  poor  encouragement  to  preachers  and  writers  of  the 
present  time!  He  gave  an  account  of  the  martyrdom  of 
St  James,'  the  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Only  a  few  fragments 
of  his  writings  are  extant  in  the  history  of  Eusebius.  Pire 
Hallain  edited  these  fragments  with  notes  upon  the  five  books, 
especially  the  part  which  refers  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  Jewish  wars.  This  was  printed  in  separate  form  in  Basil, 
and  in  Cologne  in  1559.  Some  doubt  is  entertained  by  critics  in 
reference  to  their  authenticity,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  are  the 
work  of  a  later  writer  who  copied  from  A.  Marcellus  and  Josephus. 
But  this  does  not  concern  us.  We  are  thankfiil  to  know  that 
Hegesippus  was  one  of  the  first  fathers  of  the  Church,  and  that 
he  bore  testimony  for  Christ,  and  exercised  an  enlightening 
influence  upon  his  generation.     He  died  in  the  year  A.D.  180. 

Aristo,  of  Pella,  was  another  Hebrew  Christian  historian  of  the 
second  century.  He  wrote  a  work  giving  an  account  of  the 
Judaeo-Roman  war,  under  the  celebrated  false  Messiah  Bar- 
Cochba,  which  is  quoted  by  Eusebius  and  JercKne.  A  chronicle 
of  Alexandria  reports  that  he  presented  an  apology  for  the 
Christians  of  Athens  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  The  dialogue 
between  Jason,  a  Hebrew  Christian,  and  Papiskos,  a  Jew  from 
Alexandria/  is  also  attributed  to  him,  of  which  we  have  only 
some  fragments  in  Grabe,  Spicilegium  H.,  p.  127.  Thus  says 
the  account  of  it,  given  by  a  person  who  translated  it  into  Latin  : 
"We  have  here  the  obstinate  hardness  of  the  Jewish  heart 
softened  by  Jewish  warning  and  gentle  chiding,  and  the  teaching 
of  Jason  on  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  victorious  in  the 
heart  of  Papieus.     When  P.  was  brought  by  this  teaching  to  an 

*  ^ofurfifiorof  Memorials  of  the  Hist  of  the  Church. 
'  See  Dupin,  Lardner,  Cave. 
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understanding  of  the  truth,  and  was  fashioned  into  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  through  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  Himself,  he  put  his 
trust  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  asked  of  Jason  that  he 
might  receive  the  mark  of  baptism." 

Epiphanius  is  another  celebrated  Hebrew  Christian  of  that 
epoch.  He  was  bom,  according  to  Cave,  of  Jewish  parents  in 
the  year  A.D.  320  at  Besanduse,a  village  of  Palestine.  Sozomen 
says  that  he  was  under  the  most  excellent  monks.  It  is  certain 
that  he  was  still  a  youth  when  he  went  to  Egypt,  and  came  in 
contact  with  the  Gnostics,  who  had  almost  won  him  over  to  their 
party.  He,  however,  withdrew  in  time  and  returned  to  Palestine, 
where  he  studied  under  Hilorion  and  Hysicus,  the  fathers  of  the 
monks  of  that  country.  He  was  attracted  to  the  monastery  by  a 
certain  monk,  Lucius,  who  lived  a  holy  life.  Others  say  that  one 
Cleobius  converted  him.  E.  himself  became  a  monk,  and 
founded  a  monastery  in  his  own  village,  of  which  he  was  the 
prior.  At  that  time  monastic  life  was  still  in  its  virgin  purity 
and  free  from  the  plague  of  later  times.  In  367  he  was  elected 
Bishop  of  Salamis,  and  afterwards  he  was  called  to  Constantia  or 
Fomaguste,  the  metropolis  of  Cyprus,  where  he  acquired  great 
reputation  by  his  piety  and  writing.  In  382  he  was  sent  with 
imperial  letters  to  Rome  in  order  to  assist  in  settling  the  claims 
of  Paulinus  to  the  see  of  Antioch.  In  391  a  contest  between  him 
and  John,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  broke  out.  E.  accused  John  of 
holding  the  errors  of  Origen,  and  ordained  Paulinus,  a  brother 
of  Jerome,  deacon  and  priest  in  a  monastery  of  Palestine  which 
belonged  to  his  jurisdiction.  Both  parties  referred  the  dispute 
to  Theophilus,  of  Alexandria.  The  latter  favoured  John,  and 
persecuted  Epiphanius^  monks.  E.,  on  the  other  hand,  called  a 
council  together  in  401  at  Cyprus,  which  excommunicated  the 
other  party,  and  wrote  to  St.  Chrysostom  to  do  the  same. 
C.  refused  to  do  so,  and  Epiphanius  came  to  Constantinople 
himself,  and  ventured  to  denounce  publicly  in  the  Church  of  the 
Apostles  all  the  adherents  of  Origen.  He  would  scarcely  speak 
to  Chrysostom,  and  was  so  exasperated  that  when  the  Empress 
Eudoxia  asked  him  to  pray  for  the  young  prince  Theodosius, 
who  was  then  dangerously  ill,  he  replied  that  the  prince  would 
not  die  if  she  would  avoid  to  hold  conversations  with  the 
defenders    of   Origen.    The    empress  was    surprised    at    this 
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presumptuous  answer,  and  sent  him  word  that  if  God  should 
think  proper  to  take  away  her  son  she  would  resignedly  submit, 
but  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  raise  the  prince  from  the  dead,  as 
he  had  but  lately  suffered  his  archdeacon  to  die.  In  his  farewell 
to  Chrysostom  he  said,  "  I  hope  you  will  not  die  a  bishop/'  who 
replied,  "  I  hope  you  will  never  return  to  your  own  country." 
Both  hopes  or  prophecies  were  realized.  Another  version  from 
which  the  above  probably  took  its  rise  is  that  he  said  to  the 
accompanying  bishops,  when  he  was  about  to  embark  in  a  ship 
which  was  to  take  him  home,  "  I  leave  to  you  this  profligate  city 
with  its  palace  and  theatre."  He  died  at  sea  (430).  I  mention 
the  above  particulars  in  Epiphanius'  life  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that,  although  he  wielded  a  vast  influence  in  the  Church, 
whose  zealous  orthodox  champion  he  was,  yet  he  neglected  to 
carry  on  the  controversy  with  his  own  brethren  according  to  the 
fiesh.  He  had  neither  leisure  nor  a  sufficiently  charitable  temper 
to  qualify  him  to  be  a  useful  missionary  to  the  Jews,  whom 
he  constantly  stigmatized  as  heretics.  This  is  perhaps  his  best 
apology,  and  may  also  vindicate  other  Hebrew  Christian  fathers 
of  those  ordeal  trying  days.  Apart  from  his  temper,  Epiphanius 
was  a  good,  sincerely  pious,  and  learned  man.  Though  Scaliger 
says  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  yet  he  admits 
that  "  there  is  a  treasure  of  antiquities  in  him ;"  *  and  Dupin, 
another  adverse  critic,  admits  that  he  possessed  much  erudition. 
Jerome  called  him  a  ir€inar{KjiarQ% — a  man  of  five  tongues — for  he 
was  versed  in  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Latin.  Mar 
Dedailae  styles  him  a  good  and  holy  man,  but  little  conversant  in 
the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  grammar,  as  appears  from  his  writings. 
His  works  are  (i)  Havdpiov  or  KifiuToyv,  i.e.  an  apothecary  con- 
taining medicines  against  all  heresies — a  refutation  of  Paganism, 
Manichxism,  Sabbellianism,  and  Arianism.  (2)  Anchorat,  or 
exposition  of  the  faith.  (3)  A  tract  on  weights  and  measures, 
and  another  on  numbers  of  the  Bible.  (4)  Tract  on  the  twelve 
costly  stones  which  were  worn  by  the  high  priest.  (5)  Life  of 
the  Prophets.  (6)  A  letter  to  John  of  Jerusalem.  (7)  A  letter 
to  Diodorus  of  Torsus,  and  nine  Sermons.  Some  of  his  works  are 
.still  in  high  repute  among  scholars.  Tradition  says  that  his  body 
was  brought  to  Benevent,  a  town  in  Italy.     Some  German  towns 

*  See,  in  addition  to  above  authorities,  Bellannin. 
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claim  to  possess  some  relics  of  him.  His  file  day  was  kept  in 
the  Greek  Church  very  early  on  the  12th  of  May,  in  the  Latin 
Church  only  from  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century. 

Hillel  III.,  a  descendant  of  Gamaliel,  and  son  of  Judah  II. ; 
according  to  others,  the  second,  though  living  nominally  under 
the  pale  of  the  synagogue,  may  also  be  classed  among  the 
celebrated  Hebrew  Christians  of  that  period.  He  was  one  of 
the  teachers  of  the  Gemara,  and  prince  of  the  captivity.  He 
invented  the  cycle  of  ninety  years,  to  reconcile  the  course  of  the 
sun  with  that  of  the  moon  by  making  seven  intercalations,  and 
changed  the  Jewish  era,  which  used  to  be  reckoned  from  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great's  visit  to  Jerusalem,  to  the  epoch  of 
the  Creation,  which  he  fixed  in  A.D.  3760.  It  may  have  been 
done  in  order  to  refute  the  Christians  in  their  arguments  about 
the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  for  the  Jewish  tradition 
was  that  4000  years  from  the  Creation  must  pass  before  the 
Messiah  would  come.  He  published  a  correct  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible,  which  bore  his  name,  and  remained 
until  the  i6th  century.  He  also  translated  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  St.  Matthew,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  and 
probably  while  engaged  in  this  work  he  became  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  Origen  knew  him,  and  Epiphanius 
says  that  he  embraced  Christianity  before  his  death  (Haeres.  c.  30). 
The  report  runs  as  follows  : — "  Eusebeius,  of  Verceil,  went  to  see 
Joseph,  of  Scythopolis,  who  told  him  that  Hillel,  on  his  death- 
bed, sent  for  Cuteo,  the  Bishop  of  Tiberias,  on  the  pretext  that 
he  wanted  medicine  from  him.  When  the  bishop  came,  the 
servants  were  sent  out,  and  he  baptized  him  in  the  year  A.D.  310. 
Hillel  left  a  sum  of  money  for  distribution  among  poor  priests. 
A  witness  of  this  baptism  was  Joseph,  one  of  Hillel's  friends  or 
physicians,  who  also,  after  many  inward  struggles,  became  a 
Christian,  and  received  an  appointment  as  tutor  in  the  court  of 
Constantine,  where  he  exercised  his  influence  mainly  for  building 
of  churches,  and  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  people  in  Palestine. 

Joseph  was  made  Count  of  Tiberias,  where  he  built  a 
Christian  church  on  the  site  of  a  heathen  temple.  While 
rejecting  the  fabulous  story  quoted  by  Milman,  "  that  the  Jews 
enchanted  the  lime  which  was  to  be  used  for  mortar,  and  it  would 
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not  burn  until  he  dispelled  the  enchantment  by  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross  upon  holy  water,"*  and  rejecting  also  the  assertion 
of  a  French  writer,  that  he  healed  demoniacs  with  miraculous 
power,-  we  may  accept  the  report  for  certain  that  he  was  a  holy 
man,  and  had  much  to  contend  with  his  unbelieving  brethren. 
He  was  persecuted  by  them,  scourged,  thrown  into  the  river 
Cydnus  in  Cilicia,  from  which  he  was  rescued  by  Christians. 
He  was  a  great  opponent  of  the  Arian  heresy,  and  gave  refuge 
to  Eusebius,  of  Verceil,  when  an  exile  in  Scythopolis.  He  first 
found  and  published  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  written 
by  the  Apostle's  own  hand.  Another  distinguished  Hebrew 
Christian,  by  name  of  Joseph,  was  a  physician  to  Bishop  Basilius 
the  Great.  When  his  patron  was  dangerously  ill,  Joseph,  finding 
that  he  could  do  no  more  for  him  to  save  his  life,  was  so  affected 
that  he  shed  tears.  But  the  bishop  comforted  him,  and  assured 
him  that  Jesus  the  Messiah  can  send  a  remedy  when  physicians 
give  up  all  hope.  And  so  it  was ;  shortly  after  he  recovered. 
This  steadfast  and  simple  faith  made  such  an  impression  upon 
Joseph,  that  he  and  his  family  embraced  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel  (see  Dr.  Kalkar's  History  of  Missions,  and  in  reference 
to  Hillel  in  addition  to  the  above  authorities,  Calmet^s  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible,  and  Basnage's  History  of  the  Jews,  p.  654, 
Rotterdam  Ed.,  1706).  I  cannot  conclude  these  short  biographical 
sketches  without  remarking  that  the  Hebrew  Christians  of  the 
patristic  period  were  burning  and  shining  lights,  and  though 
that  period  cannot  be  characterized  by  very  loud  controversy 
with  the  Jews,  it  is  far  better  to  win  followers  to  Christ  by 
following  His  example  (Isa.  xlii.  2),  than  by  using  the  noisy  and 
violent  method  of  the  succeeding  age,  of  which,  however,  I  shall 
give  a  sketch  next  time. 

{To  be  continuetL) 


*  Milman's  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  vol.  iii.  c.  30. 

*  Morery,  art.  Joseph. 
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SOME  FACTS  AND  FICTIONS  RESPECTING 

THE   SULTANS. 

The  following  extract  from  a  work'  which  has  been  published 
upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  has  now  been  out  of  print 
for  upwards  of  a  score  of  years,  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to 
our  readers  at  this  present  time. 

"  We  are  no  more  disgusted  with  such  blasphemous  assump- 
tions on  the  part  of  haughty  sultans,  as  the  following : — 

**  'King  of  kings,  and  lord  of  lords,  ruler  of  the  East  and  West, 
and  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  prince  of  the  holy  and  chaste  city 
of  Jerusalem,  shining  with  the  brightness  of  God,  thrice  happy 
lord  of  the  refulgent  Mecca,  tamer  of  infidels,  and  scourger  of 
the  unbelieving  race  of  Christian  vassals,  lord  of  the  White  and 
Black  Seas,  the  most  mighty  and  invincible  Sultan,  who  has  the 
power  from  God  to  rule  all  people  with  a  bridle,  and  to  break 
open  the  gates  and  bars  of  all  cities  and  strong  places,  into  whose 
almighty  hands  are  delivered  all  the  ends  of  the  world — none 
excepted.'  Abdoul  Megid  is  quite  satisfied  to  style  himself 
'  ruler  of  the  White  and  Black  Seas '  alone.  He  does  not  attempt 
either  to  tame  or  scourge  the  infidel  and  unbelieving  race  of 
Christians  ;  and  is,  moreover,  in  daily  apprehension  of  a  sound 
flogging  from  that  bear  of  a  Christian,  Nicolas  ;  and  if  it  were 
not  for  infidel  France  and  the  unbelieving  race  of  English  Chris- 
tians, the  poor  Sultan  would  be  a  great  deal  tamer  even  than  he 
is  at  present.  All  sorts  of  churches  are  multiplied.  Isiamism 
may  be  renounced  with  impunity,  and  Christians  even  admitted 
into  mosques.  There  is  one  thing  only  wanting,  according  to 
Mohammedan  creed,  to  the  final  downfall  and  annihilation  of  the 
Moslem  faith  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  It  is  the  introduction  of 
bells  into  the  mosques,  of  which  there  was  some  talk;  the  present 
Sultan  being  so  anxious  to  introduce  all  the  European  customs 
and  manners,  that  he  actually  made  the  preposterous  proposition, 
a  Mullah  declared,  of  calling  down  upon  his  empire  the  perdition 
which  was  once  the  lot  of  the  Grecian  empire,  and  all  through 
bells,  according  to  a  prophecy,  which  is  the  following : — 

"  '  The  time  shall  come  when  earthquakes  shall  confound, 
With  unresisted  shock  a  sterile  ground ; 

'  <*  A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Land  of  my  Fathers,"  vol  IL  pp.  iii— ii6. 
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When  the  wide  ocean  shall  be  stainM  with  blood, 

And  bulwarks  float  on  the  portentous  flood  ; 

When  smoke  and  fire  shall  join  to  form  new  rods, 

And  mortals  ravish  thunder  from  the  gods. 

Then  shall  the  courage  by  mean  swains  possessed, 

Lead  the  bold  East  to  overrun  the  West ; 

The  pride  of  conquest  shall  adorn  the  field, 

And  the  tall  cross  to  the  bright  crescent  yield. 

But  ere  the  growing  moon  her  full  attains, 

Her  waning  face  shall  see  her  sons  in  chains  ; 

In  a  black  hour  a  fatal  bell  shall  ring, 

Sure  mark  of  swift  success  to  a  new  mountain  king.'  ^ 

"*And  none  but  Abdoul  Megid/  continued  my  informant, 
*  would  think  of  introducing  bells.  A  true  Mussulman  would 
never  think  of  upsetting  an  empire  which  was  gained  by  the  help 
of  the  Prophet  But  Abdoul  Megid  is  a  Greek  infidel.  He  was 
trained  to  be  an  Islam-hater  from  his  youth  up.'  I  asked,  *  Was 
not  the  sultan's  father,  Mahmood,  a  true  believer  V 

"'No/  replied  the  indignant  Turk,  *he  was  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing  ;  he  was  a  usurper  and  an  infidel,  and  died  a  child  of 
Eblis.  Listen  to  me,  and  I  will  tell  thee  the  whole  deep-laid 
plot,  which  ensnared  our  holy  religion  to  overthrowing,  by  the 
hands  of  the  relentless  enemies  of  the  Prophet.  It  is  not  prudent 
nor  expedient  to  be  too  pious,  even  though  professing  the  true 
faith.  Everything  has  a  limit,  stretch  anything  beyond  its 
appointed  bounds  and  it  will  snap.'  Here  Mustapha  stretched  a 
piece  of  Indian-rubber  and  broke  it,  in  illustration  of  his  theory. 

*  This  maudlin,  crazy  vaticination  is  said  to  have  been  given  utterance  to  by  a  frenzied 
derwish,  when  the  Byzantine  capital  was  besieged  in  1452,  under  Mohammed  II.,  who 
first  assumed  the  prerogatives  given  in  the  former  part  of  the  above  letter.  All  this 
information  I  obtained  one  day  while  walking  out  by  myself  with  a  Jewish  guide, 
Ziisse  b^  name,  when  we  went  into  a  cofTee-house  at  Hasquei  and  there  met  with  a 
very  officious  and  talkative  story-teller.  Not  being  a  proficient  Turkish  scholar,  Ziisse 
was  of  the  greatest  service  to  me  in  transiting  the  rapid  effusions  of  our  loquacious  Turk, 
who  cost  me  about  twenty  cups  of  mocha.  I  thought  for  a  long  time  that  the  above 
was  the  result  of  Moslem  imagination,  but  to  my  surprise  I  found  the  same  in  an  old 
folio,  published  'Anno  Domini  1709,  by  Aaron  Hill,  Gent.*  Mr.  Hill  put  the  trans- 
lation into  verse  ;  and  as  it  is  essentially  the  same  in  meaning  with  the  prose  translation 
which  ZUsse  furnished  me  with,  I  scruple  not  to  adopt  the  poetical  version. 

Mr.  Hill  adds  a  few  lines  in  explanation  of  the  above  prophecy,  which  may  not  be 
nninteresting : — "ITiis  prophecy  they  [the  Turks]  look  upon  as  verified  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Grecian  Empire  about  the  time  that  gunpowder  and  the  use  of  cannons 
was  invented.  The  swains  who  were  to  lead  the  East  to  overthrow  the  West  were 
succasful  shepherds  who  laid  the  first  foundation  of  their  present  empire.  The  Cross 
they  look  upon  to  signify  the  empire  of  the  Greeks^  alluding  to  the  banner  of  Constan- 
line  the  Great,  The  waning  of  the  Moon  before  her  full,  they  say  denotes  the  ruin  of 
the  Ottoman  family,  before  they  have  obtained  their  wish  of  universal  monarchy." 

The  Turks  are  peculiar  historians  and  chronologists.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  their 
archxological  annals  : — "Oghus  Khan,  the  son  of  Kara  Khan,  a  descendant  of  Turk, 
a  grandson  of  Japheth,  was  a  mighty  king  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  One  of  his  sons 
was  named  Solomon  ;  he  was  the  king  of  the  universe.  Homer  was  his  brother, 
Julius  Caesar  was  his  Admiral,  Alexander  of  Macedonia  was  his  commander-in-chief ; 
and  Job  his  dvil  judge. 
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" '  Our  rightful  Sultan  was  indeed  named  Mahmood,  and  was 
indeed  a  pious  and  faithful  Moslem.  Alas,  for  the  glory  of  his 
kingdom,  he  was  too  pious.  Not  only  did  he  punish  vice  with 
unmitigated  severity,  and  reward  virtue  with  unbounded 
liberality,  but  he  loved  his  reh'gion  and  his  country  with  a 
father's  love,  and  was  in  return  beloved  by  his  subjects  with  filial 
affection.  He  was  beautiful  to  look  at ;  the  brightness  of  his 
face  rivalled  the  splendour  of  the  moon.  But  he  was  too  humble 
to  allow  his  dazzling  countenance  to  be  admired  ;  he  therefore 
never  appeared  without  covering  over  his  face,  nay  not  even  to 
his  most  beloved  wife.  Eblis  took  occasion  of  this  his  unsullied 
piety,  and  turned  it  into  a  battle-axe  for  the  demolition  of  the 
Islam  power  and  religion.  Young  man,*  he  turned  upon  me, 
*  never  be  over-pious.  If  you  were  handsome,  I  would  counsel 
thee  never  to  cover  thy  face,  thou  mightest  be  exchanged  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.*  I  was  too  anxious  to  hear  the  sequel 
to  interrupt  my  narrator.  I  looked  therefore  all  attention, 
whilst  he  smoked  a  pipe  and  drank  the  thirteenth  cup  of  coffee. 

"  *  Listen,  thou  man  of  understanding,  to  the  stratagems  of 
Eblis,  and  behold  the  instruments  of  his  wicked  deeds.  The 
Prince  of  darkness,  the  ally  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  put  into 
the  heart  of  his  obedient  child,  namely,  the  Russian  Emperor,  a 
spirit  of  uncontrollable  covetousness,  especially  for  the  things 
which  belonged  to  the  faithful  servants  of  Allah.  And  it  came 
to  pass,  on  a  certain  day,  whilst  our  pious  Sultan  was  sitting  on 
the  seat  of  judgment,  and  passing  sentence  upon  the  different 
culprits,  a  prince  from  the  north  country,  Russia,  was  an- 
nounced, desiring  to  speak  to  Mahmood — peace  be  upon  him — 
face  to  face,  and  mouth  to  mouth,  and  ear  to  ear,  by  themselves, 
and  no  other  with  them.  Mahmood,  who  in  his  simplicity 
thought  all  princes  to  be  guileless  and  just,  feared  no  evil ;  and 
therefore  rose  up  from  his  seat,  and  with  unaffected  confidence 
motioned  to  the  Russian  prince  to  follow  him.  Both  of  them 
entered  into  a  private  council-chamber,  and  left  the  plaintiffs, 
defendants,  witnesses,  and  officers  in  the  judgment-hall  to 
ponder  and  wonder,  what  could  the  purport  of  this  secret 
communication  be }  Half  an  hour  ran  away ;  a  muffled 
figure  entered  the  house  of  judgment,  unaccompanied  by  any 
other  person,  which  caused  a  little  surprise  ;  but  as  none  of  the 
faithful  had  a  personal  knowledge  of  Mahmood,  they  suspected 
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nothing  serious.  By  the  influence  of  Eblis,  he  proceeded  with 
the  administration  of  justice,  as  if  he  had  been  born  and  bred 
m  the  seraglio,  and  sucked  the  breast  of  a  sultana.  When  all 
the  cases  were  dismissed,  the  people  separated,  and  the  Sultan, 
according  to  custom,  was  led  with  great  glory  and  honour  to 
the  sublime  and  royal  palace. 

" '  It  was  whispered  \ti  secret  places  as  a  most  strange  and  an 
unaccountable  thing,  that  the  face  of  the  prince  who  came  from 
Russia  should  have  been  seen  no  more.  But  no  one  dared  to 
raise  his  voice  above  a  whisper.  For  a  few  days  the  Sultan 
made  no  stir,  and  the  excitement  about  the  Russian  prince  died 
away.  As  soon  as  the  Sultan  got  to  know  that  all  was  quiet 
again,  for  he  had  already  his  secret  spies,  he  began,  by  degrees, 
to  bring  in  new  customs  and  laws,  breaking  down,  slowly  but 
steadily,  all  the  ancient  landmarks  of  our  holy  religion.  Many 
faithful  and  pious  officials  were  discharged  from  the  service  of 
the  Sublime  Porte  ;  and  new  ones,  strangers  to  all  and  to  every- 
thing, appointed  in  their  places.  The  gentle,  the  meek,  the  lowly, 
the  pious,  the  faithful  and  devoted  Mahmood,  was  substituted 
by  a  proud,  haughty,  impious,  faithless  and  frivolous  tyrant. 
Could  Mahmood  himself  have  become  so  base  a  character.^  Just 
as  it  is  impossible  for  a  harmless  little  lamb  to  become  a  ramp- 
ing and  a  roaring  lion,  so  is  it  impossible  that  the  just  Mahmood 
should  have  been  turned  into  an  unprincipled  despot.  It  was  the 
Russian  prince  whom  Eblis  by  his  wiles  brought  into  the  seraglio  ; 
and  Allah  permitted  all  this  on  account  of  our  sins,  which  were, 
and  are,  many.  Yes,  to  the  ignorant  and  uninformed,  the  Sultan, 
and  the  vizier,  and  the  bashaws  may  appear  Mohammedans,  but 
not  so  to  the  initiated.  All  this,  however,  is  according  to  our 
sacred  prediction  ;  a  day  is  yet  to  come  when  all  the  countries 
belonging  to  Mohammedan  nations  shall  be  subdued  by  the 
infidel  Christians,  either  by  foul  or  fair  means ;  but  when  all  these 
water-floods  shall  have  gone  over  our  heads,  then  Jesus  the  son 
of  Mary  will  appear  to  our  rescue,  and  give  us  a  dominion  both 
in  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  those  who  will  not  obey  the  Prophet 
shall  go  with  Eblis  into  perdition.' 

"  The  above  crude  narrative  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  mind  of 
Mussulmans  respecting  the  hold  Mohammedanism  is  exercising 
over  the  Turkish  mind." 
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THE  OAKS  OF  A  LA  RONDE. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Professor  Franz 

Delitzsch  by  a.  F.  O.  I. 

In  the  extreme  south-west  of  England,  between  the  Bristol 
Channel  and  the  larger  channel  which  separates  England  from 
France,  lie  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Through  the 
former  runs  the  granitic  chain  of  the  Cornish  highlands,  with 
many  wild  crags  and  clefts  ;  at  the  back  of  the  other  is  Dart- 
moor, a  particularly  damp  table-land,  bestrewn  with  blocks  of 
granite,  and,  owing  to  its  marshy  character,  good  for  nothing  but 
to  serve  as  pasture-land  for  cattle.  But  the  low-country,  which 
extends  from  this  moor  to  the  sea,  sheltered  from  the  north-wind, 
is  very  much  more  fertile.  Here,  on  a  hill,  stands  the  ancient 
capital  of  Devon  ;  and  at  its  foot  the  Exe  flows  through  the 
lovely  warm  valley,  teeming  with  fertility,  down  to  the  sea. 
Farther  south,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Exe,  is  the  little  town  of 
Exmouth,  the  port  of  Exeter.  Here,  in  Exmouth,  we  will  take 
up  our  quarters,  and  make  an  excursion  from  thence.  We  stroll 
northwards  along  the  high-road  leading  to  Exeter.  After  walk- 
ing nearly  two  miles  (English)  which  takes  us  a  good  half-hour, 
a  manor-house  of  singular  appearance  to  the  right  of  the  road 
strikes  our  attention.  In  the  centre  appears  a  round  house, 
thatched  with  straw,  evidently  the  dwelling  of  the  proprietor, 
but  so  different  from  English  country-houses,  that  we  could 
rather  fancy  it  to  be  the  settlement  of  a  party  of  South  Sea 
Islanders.  The  Guide-book  to  Exmouth  mentions  this  establish- 
ment among  the  places  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  a  Miss  Hurlock  who  lives  at  A  la 
Ronde, 

As  the  outward  appearance  is  so  peculiar,  so  is  it  with  the 
interior,  which  is  more  oriental  than  western,  or  rather  has  a 
style  of  its  own.  On  entering,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  spacious 
hall.  This  hall  is  octagonal,  and  the  rooms  are  grouped  round 
it.  No  doors  lead  into  these ;  but  ingress  and  egress  are  effected 
by  sliding  panels  which  are  pushed  up  or  down.  Above,  round 
the  upper  part  of  the  hall,  runs  an  inside  gallery,  decorated 
with  a  wonderful  pattern  of  shell-work.    But  more  remarkable 
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still,  if  possible,  than  this  strange  dwelling,  is  the  tiny  chapel  in 
an  adjoining  field,  and  the  equally  tiny  almshouse  built  beside 
it  Over  the  entrance  is  the  inscription,  "  Tlie Point  in  View** 
and  over  the  inner  door  this  motto : — 

**  Some  point  in  view 
We  all  pursue." 

The  Guide-book  remarks,  what  we  find  to  be  correct,  that 
from  this  lovely  point  there  is  indeed  a  wonderfully  extensive  view; 
you  see  the  little  promontory  of  Exmouth  stretching  into  the 
sea,  and  many  other  splendid  views  :  it  certainly  is  a  beautiful 
out-look.  But  the  meaning  of  the  inscription  goes  farther  and 
higher.  It  signifies  that  the  true  ** Point  in  View**  for  mortal 
men  lies  beyond  this  world  of  beginnings  and  endings. 

The  whole  estate  gives  reason  for  concluding  that  some  good 
soul  of  devoted  faith  and  benevolent,  loving  spirit  must  have 
lived  here  a  retired  and  consecrated  life,  with  but  moderate 
means  at  command,  and  therefore  with  much  self-denial  and 
economy.  The  octagonal  hall  of  A  la  Ronde  was  evidently 
not  intended  for  grand  assemblies  (the  thatched  roof  would  not 
have  suited  the  house  in  that  case) ;  it  seems  rather  to  have  formed 
a  meeting-place  for  the  inmates  for  purposes  of  devotion.  Even 
now  the  chapel  is  also  used  as  a  school  for  six  girls,  who  are 
educated  and  clothed  gratuitously  out  of  the  funds  of  the  charity. 
The  alms-house  still  shelters  three  old  unmarried  women,  each 
of  whom  receives  a  weekly  dole  of  four  shillings.  A  dwelling  is 
also  provided  for  a  schoolmistress,  whose  salary  is  twenty 
pounds  a  year.  And  even  a  parsonage  is  not  wanting  to  make 
A  la  Ronde,  as  it  were,  a  little  world  in  itself. 

Who  was  the  ruling  spirit  under  this  thatched  roof  .^  who 
founded  all  these  pious  charities  ?  A  marble  tablet  in  the 
chapel  confirms  our  opinion  that  it  must  have  been  a  woman, 
who,  lonely  and  forsaken,  would  have  come  here  and  sought  in 
this  way  to  gain  and  give  out  love.  "  Here  sleeps  in  Jesus  Miss 
Jane  Parminter.  She  resigned  her  soul  into  the  hands  of  God  her 
Redeemer  on  the  6th  of  November,  i8i  i. 

Here  sleep,  no  noise  shall  break  the  rest 
Till  the  last  trump  proclaim  thee  wholly  blest. 
Then  shall  thy  former  partner  claim  each  dust. 
And  both  in  one  made  perfect  join  the  just" 

But  Miss  Jane  was  not  entirely  alone.     She  had  a  sister  Mary, 
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who  outlived  her  and  resembled  her,  leading  a  similar  life  rich 
in  love  to  her  fellow-creatures ;  she  passed  away  on  the  i8th  of 
December,  1849.  ^^^  ^^^  remain  in  those  parts  who  re- 
member this  pair  of  sisters.  But  it  is  the  object  of  my  story  to 
show  that  they  were  not  forgotten  by  God,  nor  yet  left  without 
a  blessing  even  in  this  world  upon  their  work. 

But  where  are  the  oaks  of  A  la  Ronde  which  give  the  title  to 
this  my  narrative?  In  order  to  value  what  these  remarkable 
trees  will  whisper  to  our  ears,  we  must  turn  from  the  marble 
tablet  over  the  grave  at  Exmouth  to  another  at  Bethnal  Green, 
one  of  the  eastern  portions  of  the  city  of  London.  There,  at 
Bethnal  Green,  is  an  enclosed  space  which  has  not  its  fellow  on 
the  earth  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a  labyrinth  of  buildings, 
whose  aim  and  object  is  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Israel.  The  chief  of  these  buildings  is 
the  Episcopal  Jews'  Chapel,  in  which  Divine  Service  is  performed 
alternately  in  Hebrew  and  English,  as  it  is  only  done  elsewhere 
at  Christ  Church  on  Mount  Zion  in  Jerusalem.  In  this  chapel 
of  Palestine  Place,  London,  is  an  epitaph  couched  in  the  following 
terms : — "  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  the  Reverend  Lewis  Way, 
M.A.,  who  died  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1840,  in  the  67th  year  of 
his  age  ;  whose  timely  generosity  established  this  house  of  prayer 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Jews ;  whose  incessant  jour- 
neys at  home  and  abroad  laid  the  foundation  of  Missionary 
work  among  God's  ancient  people  :  whose  powerful  preaching  of 
Messiah  the  King  was  not  without  fruit,  helping  to  put  to  rights 
the  wrong  of  centuries :  whose  interpretation  of  the  Word  of 
God  woke  up  the  Church  of  Christ  to  take  a  sympathizing  part 
in  the  conversion  and  restoration  of  the  Jews.  This  Memorial 
tablet  was  erected  by  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christianity  amongst  the  Jews  in  sincere  thank- 
fulness for  his  labours,  and  with  the  humble  desire  to  praise  God 
in  him.  "  For  Zion's  sake,  will  I  not  hold  My  peace,  and  for 
Jerusalem's  sake  will  I  not  be  silent"  (Isa.  Ixii.  i). 

It  is,  in  fact,  to  this  Lewis  Way  that  the  mission  of  the  Church 
to  Israel  is  indebted  for  the  fresh  impetus  it  has  received  in  the 
present  century.  What  was  done  in  that  direction  in  the 
previous  hundred  years  by  the  Lutheran  Church  and  other 
denominations  had  in  the  year  1800  come  to  a  dead  stand-still. 
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In  the  year  1801  there  came  to  London  from  the  Missionary 
Institute  of  Pastor  Janicke  at  Berlin  a  newly-made  proselyte 
named  Frey,  who  wished  to  engage  in  the  service  of  the  London 
Society  for  the  mission  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
and  to  become  a  member  of  this  Society.  He  was  appointed 
first  for  a  year  provisionally,  and  afterwards  in  1805  definitively, 
to  labour  amongst  the  Jews  in  England.  Then  passed  four  years 
or  thereabouts,  till  the  equal  claims  of  the  Jewish  and  Heathen 
missions  began  to  be  recognized,  and  an  independent  society 
was  formed  for  the  first  time.  But  its  organization  took  longer 
to  settle  than  its  designs  for  missionary  work.  However,  from 
the  time  that  Lewis  Way  was  won  over  to  the  cause  of  Israel, 
a  new  era  began  for  the  Society.  The  difficulties  about  a 
confession  of  faith  were  put  an  end  to  by  its  open  connexion 
with  the  Church  of  England,  and  thus  quietly  settling  them. 
The  great  disproportion  between  its  income  and  plans  for  work 
he  did  away  with  at  once  by  making  over  immediately  a  sum  of 
10,000/.  sterling,  which  he  had  intended  to  bequeath  to  the 
Society.  By  this  munificent  benefaction  the  building  and 
endowment  of  the  Bethnal  Green  Chapel,  the  foundation-stone 
of  which  had  been  laid  by  the  Duke  of  Kent,  Queen  Victoria's 
father,  were  effected.  And  now  Lewis  Way  started,  at  his  own 
expense,  for  the  Continent,  to  prepare  the  way  for  mission-work 
among  the  Jews,  which  England  meant  to  undertake.  In 
Berlin  he  inspired  Sir  George  Rose,  the  English  Ambassador, 
with  zeal  for  the  holy  cause  ;  and  not  only  him,  but  also  the 
Crown  Prince,  afterwards  King  William  Frederick  IV.,  who 
from  that  time  praying  with  all  his  heart  for  Israel's  welfare, 
helped  to  establish  a  Christian  bishopric  in  Jerusalem,  and 
made  Berlin  what  it  now  is, — the  German  head-quarters  of  the 
Mission  to  the  Jews.  Way  afterwards  visited  St.  Petersburg, 
took  the  heart  of  the  Czar  Alexander  by  storm,  and  obtained 
for  Solomon,  the  first  Russian  Missionary  to  the  Jews,  a  letter 
giving  him  full  freedom  of  action ;  a  thing  of  which  he  him- 
self declared,  and  with  reason,  that  no  ruler  had  done  the  like 
since  the  letter  which  King  Artaxerxes  sent  by  Nehemiah 
to  the  governors  beyond  the  Euphrates.  He  met  the  Czar 
Alexander  most  opportunely,  at  a  later  period,  at  the  Congfress 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle    in     18 18,    where    he    presented    to    the 
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assembled  princes  and  potentates  a  petition  pleading  the  cause 
of  the  Jewish  Mission,  which  was  not  agreed  to  without  opposi- 
tion. We  next  find  him  at  Nizza,  stirring  up  people  to  take 
the  part  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  and  obtaining  by  a  collection 
230/.  to  send  to  the  Society,  which  sum  was  given  towards  the 
fund  for  erecting  a  Mission-station  at  Jerusalem.  Farther  on 
we  come  upon  him  undertaking  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  in 
person  ;  but  sickness  compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  design, 
but  not  till  he  had  sown  the  seed  by  which  the  Antura-College 
established  on  Mount  Lebanon  for  missionaries  to  the  East, 
became  a  valuable  auxiliary  station  for  bodily  and  spiritual 
preparation  for  the  work.  At  last  we  see  him  in  1826  as  a 
speaker  at  the  Anniversary  in  London.  He  went  no  farther. 
After  giving  ten  years  of  his  life  to  the  cause  of  Israel  he  looked 
on  himself  as  a  worn-out  tool  But  the  impetus  given  by 
him  has  not  ceased  to  this  day.  He  is,  to  speak  correctly, 
the  father  of  the  Jewish  Missions  of  this  present  century. 

And  now  we  inquire  how  Lewis  Way  was  led  to  this  zeal  for 
Israel's  cause,  and  this  takes  us  back  to  A  la  Ronde,  It  was 
through  Miss  Jane  Parminter  that  he  received  this  mighty  impulse, 
and  through  him  the  Jewish  Missions.  But  the  work  did  not 
proceed  from  her  during  life  (for  Way  never  came  into  contact 
with  her),  but  after  her  death,  through  a  testamentary  proviso  of 
the  old  maiden  lady,  which  was  as  extraordinary  as  her  life  and 
strange  establishment.  This  proviso  related  to  a  group  of  stately 
oaks,  standing  in  the  place  where  she  was  buried.  Laughed  at 
and  derided  as  the  whim  of  an  eccentric  person,  the  remarkable 
clause  in  the  will  was  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  till  it  pierced 
like  a  fiery  arrow  through  the  soul  of  Lewis  Way,  and  set  it 
ablaze. 

Miss  Parminter  loved  the  Jewish  people  as  the  people  of  the 
Old  Testament  Covenant,  in  preparation  for  salvation, — the  people 
from  whom  came  the  Messiah, — the  nation  whose  restoration 
after  nearly  two  thousand  years  of  exile  and  punishment  is  still 
predicted  by  the  prophets.  She  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Book  of  Books,  whence  she  drew  the  daily  food  of  her  soul.  She 
read  in  the  fifth  book  of  Moses  the  word  of  God  to  Israel : — 
"  When  all  these  things  are  come  upon  thee,  the  blessing  and  the 
curse,  which  I  have  set  before  thee,  and  thou  shalt  call  them  to 
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mind  among  all  the  nations,  whither  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
driven  thee,  and  shalt  return  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
shalt  obey  His  voice,  ....  that  then  the  Lord  thy  God  will 
turn  thy  captivity,  and  have  compassion  on  thee,  and  will  return 

and  gather  thee  from  all  the  nations If  any  of  thine  be 

driven  out  unto  the  utmost  parts  of  heaven,  from  thence  will  the 
Lord  thy  God  gather  thee,  and  from  thence  will  He  fetch  thee : 
and  the  Lord  thy  God  will  bring  thee  into  the  land  which  thy 
fathers  possessed,  and  thou  shalt  possess  it ;  and  He  will  do  thee 
good,  and  multiply  thee  above  thy  fathers."  She  read  this  in 
Deuteronomy,  and  found  the  very  same  promise  in  all  the 
prophets,  and,  as  a  Christian  believer  in  the  fellowship  of  Jesus, 
understanding  that  the  great  sin  of  the  Jews  is  the  rejection  of 
their  Messiah,  she  drew  from  these  promises  the  conclusion  that 
directly  they  repent  and  look  with  faith  on  Him  whom  they  have 
put  from  them,  a  glorious  return  into  the  land  of  their  forefathers 
awaits  them.  Shall  we  blame  her  because,  notwithstanding  all 
the  subtilties  of  theological  dogmas,  she  chose  to  take  the  words 
of  Scripture  in  their  literal  sense  ?  This  knowledge  of  the  Word 
did  not  remain  in  her  mind  as  an  unfruitful  germ,  but  became  a 
mighty  power  in  her  soul,  and  the  restoration  of  Israel  was  the 
great  object  of  her  longings  and  prayers ;  and  as  she,  a  lonely 
woman,  living  retired  from  the  world,  could  labour  neither  with 
her  tongue  nor  with  her  pen  towards  this  grand  future,  she  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  showing  her  love  to  Israel  and  firm  conviction 
of  their  future  destiny,  by  a  testamentary  provision, — ^singular,  to 
say  the  least,  and  of  an  enduring  nature.  She  chose  for  this 
purpose  a  group  of  her  favourite  oak-trees,  under  whose  shade 
she  had  often  lifted  up  praying  hands.  "  These  oaks,''  so  ran  one 
of  the  clauses  of  her  will,  "  shall  remain  standing,  and  t/te  hand 
of  man  shall  not  be  lifted  against  them,  till  Israel  returns  and  is 
restored  to  the  Land  of  Promise!' 

These  oaks  oi  Ala  Ronde  were  the  means  of  arousing  to  a  con- 
cern for  Israel  the  man  who,  above  all  others,  has  done  such  great 
things  for  the  cause  in  the  present  century.  It  was  in  the  winter 
of  181 1,  that  Lewis  Way,  then  living  at  Exmouth,  was  riding 
along  the  road  to  Exeter  in  the  company  of  a  friend.  His  friend 
drew  his  attention  to  the  peculiar-looking  house  at  the  side  of 
the  road,  ^X  A  la  Ronde,  and  observed,  ''  That  house  belonged 
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to  a  Miss  Parminter.  She  has  lately  died,  and  left  behind  her  a 
most  extraordinary  will,  providing  that  those  oaks  are  never  to 
be  cut  down  till  the  Jews  have  returned  to  the  possession  of 
Palestine."  These  words  made  a  very  powerful  impression  on 
Lewis  Way.  Up  to  that  time  the  promises  of  Israel's  future 
destiny  had  been  strange  to  him ;  but  now  a  belief  in  the  truth 
of  them  entered  into  his  heart  with  thrilling  conviction,  fastened 
on  him  by  the  acts  of  the  deceased  lady.  She  seemed  to  him  as 
if  rising  from  her  grave, — ^like  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children 
in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah, — and  standing  by  the  oaks  of  A  la 
Ronde,  they  and  she  together  seemed  stretching  out  towards  him 
their  help-beseeching  hands. 

These  consecrated  oaks  are  still  standing  at  A  la  Ronde. 
And  yet  scarcely  a  person  at  Exmouth  knows  anything  of  the 
testamentary  clause.  The  present  vicar  even  knew  only  of  a 
confused  report,  which  stated  that  Miss  Parminter  had  ordered 
the  oaks  to  be  preserved  that  the  Jews  might  build  ships  with 
them,  or,  if  not,. use  them  in  some  other  way.  And  the  gardener, 
who  has  lived  there  for  nearly  twenty  years,  knew  no  more  than 
that  he  had  heard  say  that  the  deceased  lady  thought  a  great 
deal  of  the  trees.  But  we  have  the  story  on  the  very  best 
authority,  namely,  a  letter  written  by  Miss  Drusilla  Way  (which 
we  give  farther  on),  describing  the  sympathy  which  her  sainted 
father  felt  for  Israel  from  the  first,  his  self-devotion  to  labour  for 
the  cause  (which  is  not  forgotten  to  this  day),  and  stating  that  it  was 
by  means  of  the  oaks  of  A  la  Ronde  that  the  first  idea  of  such 
work  entered  into  his  heart 

The  sense  of  the  will  was  not  that  the  oaks  were  to  be  cut 
down  as  soon  as  the  hour  of  Israel's  freedom  should  arrive,  but 
that  they  should  remain,  till  that  time,  untouched  by  the  hand  of 
man,  as  a  witness  of  the  faith  of  their  dead  mistress  in  the  future 
restoration  of  Israel  Let  us>  then>  in  spirit  visit  these  venerable 
trees,  now  long  past  the  jubilee  year  of  their  mission  of  witness, 
and  let  us  mingle  with  the  rustle  of  their  leaves  our  heartfelt 
aspirations  for  the  redemption  of  the  people  of  whom  Isaiah  says 
they  are  like  an  oak,  out  of  which, — after  it  has  been  cut  down 
and  only  a  stump  left  in  the  earth, — ^a  holy  shoot  shall  come, 
which  shall  sprout  forth  anew,  and  so  make  the  old  tree  renew 
its  youth.     God's  promises  are  inviolable.    It  is  our  place  to  take 
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them  to  our  hearts  in  faith, — without  interpreting  them  after  our 
own  fashion, — and  to  expect  the  fulfilment  of  those  things  to 
which  they  undoubtedly  point.  The  oaks  of  A  la  Ronde  prove 
what  a  great  blessing  rests  on  prayers  and  faith  which  are 
founded  on  a  childlike,  undoubting  confidence  in  the  words  of 
Scripture. 

Hark  !  hark  !  a  soft  and  gentle  sound  . 

Is  heard  above  us,  and  around. 

It  is  the  echo  of  her  prayer, 

Who,  oft  beneath  these  oak-trees  fair 

Implored  the  Saviour's  tend'rest  grace 

For  Israel's  loved,  long  exiled  race. 

These  dedicated  trees  proclaim 

To  men  of  every  land  and  name 

That  Jacob's  sons,  from  land  and  King, 

In  sorrow  still  are  wandering : 

And  make  our  hearts  within  us  bum 

With  fervent  prayers  for  their  return. 

Stir  their  green  leaves,  oh  !  simimer  breeze. 
And  wake  in  us  sweet  memories 
Of  that  blest  hour,  when,  on  the  cross, 
Their  King  and  ours  retrieved  our  loss! 
And  may  they,  vanquish'd  by  His  love, 
Soon  walk  with  us  to  light  above. 

For  when  God's  Israel  lifts  her  head 
And  rises  up,  as  from  the  dead. 
Bright  Gospel-light  shall  beam  afar 
And  shine,  as  doth  the  morning  star. 
And  our  Redeemer,  Israel's  king. 
His  ^*fnany  sons"  to  glory  bring. • 

In  November,  1875,  the  Rev.  P.  L.  D.  Acland,  Pastor  of  Broad 
Clyst  (diocese  of  Exeter),  paid  me  a  visit  I  asked  him  whether 
he  would,  on  his  return,  find  out  for  me  all  the  proofs  of  the 
story  of  Lewis  Way's  waking  up  to  the  interests  of  Israel  by  a 
sight  of  one  of  the  wildest  nooks  of  Devonshire,  which  was,  by 
the  will  of  the  owner,  to  be  left  untouched  till  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Jews  in  the  Promised  Land.  This  request  he 
has  fulfilled  in  the  most  faithful  and  conscientious  manner 
possible. 

In  Exeter  none  of  the  lawyers  whom  he  questioned  bad  any 

•  knowledge  of  the  singular  will.     And  then  it  suddenly  came  to 

his  memory  that  an  old  friend  of  his  had  married  a  Miss  Way. 

'  These  lines  of  Julius  Sturm,  being  so  apropos  to  the  subject,  and  at  the  same  time 
being  in  their  original  form  necessarily  unintelligible  to  the  great  mass  of  English, 
readers,  I  hare  ventured,  to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability,  to  reproduce  in  an  Elnglish. 
form — though  with  much  fear  and  trembling — knowing  how  far  short  they  fall  in  the 
matter  of  doing  justice  to  the  beautiful  original 

December,  1876.  A.  F.  O.  I.,  Translator. 
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He  communicated  with  the  family,  and  obtained  for  me  from 
Miss  Drusilla  Way,  the  eldest  daughter  of  him  who  fell  asleep  in 
the  year  1840,  the  valuable  information  which  is  subjoined  at 
the  end  of  this  narrative.  It  fully  establishes  the  truth  of  the 
story.  But  he  also  travelled  himself  to  Exmouth,  and  procured 
for  me  a  guide-book,  which  was  quite  an  old-fashioned  one,  but 
found  scarcely  any  mention  of  the  testamentary  clause  in  Miss 
Jane  Parminter's  will.  So  that  without  the  testimony  of  Miss 
Drusilla  Way,  the  story  would  have  been  banished  to  the  realm 
of  tradition  and  its  fancies.  So  that  we  are  the  more  pleased  to 
have  its  authenticity  vouched  for  by  this  veracious  witness. 

"  It  is  indeed  true,"  writes  Miss  DRUSILLA  Way,  '*  that  my 
father's  first  interest  in  the  Jews  was  aroused  by  an  incident  of  a 
peculiar  nature.     It  happened  in  the  winter  of  1 811- 1  a,  when  he 
was  living  at  Exmouth,  in  Devon.     A  friend  with  whom  he  was 
riding  pointed  out  to  him  a  house  named  A  la  RondCy  the  owner 
of  which,  a  Miss  Jane  Parminter,  had  lately  died,  and  had  left 
the  remarkable  clause  in  her  v/ill  that  certain  trees  were  not  to 
be  cut  down  till  the  Jews  were  restored  to  Palestine.     This  in- 
formation produced  the  most  powerful  impression  on  him.     His 
subsequent  deep  spiritual  concern  for  the  salvation  of  the  ancient 
people  of  God,  and  his  untiring  efforts  on  their  behalf,  date  from 
this  starting-point.    The  prophecies  relative  to  Israel's  destiny 
became  from  that  day  the  objects  of  his  zealous  studies.     He 
made  inquiries  whether  the  Christian  world  up  to  that  time  had 
done  anything  for  the  Jews,  and  found  that  not  long  before  a 
society  had  been  formed  in  London,  with  the  object  of  bringing 
the  Jews  to  the  Christian  faith.     It  had  many  difficulties  to  sur- 
mount, and  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Dissenters, 
so  that  the  Church  of  England  was  plainly  leaving  these  to  do  a 
duty  which  it  was  manifestly  her  mission  to  perform.    The  Duke 
of  Kent,  who  was  then  ready  to  bestow  his  patronage  on  any 
benevolent  institution,  lent  his  name  to  the  work.     In  the  year 
18 1 3  my  brother  and  myself,  then  children,  were  taken  to  see 
his  Royal  Highness  lay  the  first  stone  of  the  present  Episcopal 
Jews'  Chapel  at  Bethnal  Green :  but  soon  after  that  he  withdrew 
his  patronage,  as  he  had  become  doubtful  as  to  the  propriety  and 
duty  of  proselytism." 

"  My  father  was  a  faithful  son  of  his  Church.    It  was,  there- 
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fore,  his  dearest  wish  that  the  Church  of  England  should  take 
the  lead  in  this  sacred  work,  and  not  allow  herself  to  drop  into 
the  rear  as  a  mere  auxiliary.     And  the  members  of  the  Society 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  Church  were,  in  fact,  ready  in  the 
most  self-denying  manner  to  draw  back  when  they  saw  the  con- 
duct of  the  work  undertaken  by  others  in  a  way  likely  to  be  more 
successful     My  father  now  visited  his  friends,  the  Bishops  Ryder 
and  Burgess,  then  presiding  over  the  sees  of  Gloucester  and  St. 
David's,   entreating  them   to  undertake   the   patronage  of  the 
Society,  and  Sir  Thomas  Baring  to  be  at  its  head  as  President. 
But  the  latter  gentleman  hesitated  at  first  to  give  his  consent,  as 
the  Society  was  not  only  without  means,  but  considerably  in 
debt.    Then  my  father  paid  down  the  sum  of  10,000/.  to  set  the 
sinking  ship  afloat  again.     At  first  Sir  Thomas  Baring  refused 
to  accept  this  rich  donation,  but  my  father  silenced  his  scruples 
by  explaining  to  him  that  he  had  already  bequeathed  the  10,000/. 
in  his  will  to  the  Society,  and  that  he  would  much  rather  pay  it 
to  them  at  once  to  help  the  Society  out  of  its  difficulties  ;  and  so 
the  enterprise  was  fairly  launched  again,  and  began  its  course 
anew,  which  it  has  held  on  to  this  day.     Not  only  the  Foreign 
Mission-stations,  but  the  Jewish  Schools,  the  Jewish  Operatives' 
Institution,  and  the  other  active  branches  of  the  Society  grouped 
round  the  chapel  then  sprang  into  existence ;  and  a  valuable 
collection  of  Hebrew  books  which  form  a  considerable  and  highly- 
prized  item  in  the  library  of  Palestine  Place,  were  given  by  my 
father  to  the  Society. 

"  In  the  year  18 17  he  went  to  the  continent  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  Society's  operations.  In  Berlin  he  won  over  to  its  cause 
Sir  George  Rose,  the  English  Ambassador,  who,  from  that  time, 
has  been  one  of  its  most  zealous  supporters.  Introduced  through 
him  to  the  Crown  Prince,  he  won  him  over  also,  for  he  took  such 
a  fancy  to  him  that  he  afterwards  sent  him  an  allegorical  picture 
on  enamelled  porcelain  as  a  mark  of  grateful  remembrance  by 
the  hands  of  Sir  George  Rose.  His  great  aim  and  object  was  to 
reach  Russia.  Here,  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  had  four  deeply  in- 
teresting interviews  with  the  Czar  Alexander,  who  listened  with 
eager  attention  to  all  that  he  laid  before  him  relative  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Jews,  and  the  duty  of  Christians  towards  them. 
The  Czar  at  that  time  conceived  the  plan  of  forming  a  Jewish 
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colony  in  the  Crimea,  which,  however,  was  never  put  into  execu- 
tion. It  was  his  express  wish  that  my  father  should  accompany 
him  to  the  Congress  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  lay  before  the 
assembled  princes  the  cause  of  the  Jews.  Sir  Thomas  Acland, 
who  was  present  there,  stood  in  the  most  friendly  manner  beside 
my  father  while  he  made  his  appeal  to  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe. 

"  Without  the  slightest  partiality,  I  can  affirm  that  my  father 
was  the  pioneer  of  the  Church  of  England  in  her  missions  to  the 
Jews  ;  and  God  only  knows  how  many  were  influenced  by  his 
example  and  exhortations  to  join  with  him  in  the  prayer  of  the 
Psalmist,  (102nd  Psalm,  14th  verse)  '  Thou  shalt  arise,  and  have 
mercy  on  Zion :  for  tfte  twte  tfiat  tltou  liave  mercy  on  her,  yea,  the 
set  time  is  come.  For  thy  servants  think  upon  her  stones  :  and  it 
pitieth  them  to  see  fur  in  the  dust'  *' 

Dmn  cyipn  nriK" 

With  this  Hebrew  quotation  from  the  Psalms  closes  the  com- 
munication of  our  respected  friend,  who  has  thus  given  us  the 
means  of  proving  the  accuracy  of  a  most  peculiar  and  richly- 
blessed  history  of  events  which,  without  her  testimony,  would 
perhaps  have  raised  up  a  host  of  critical  doubts. 

When  I  told  my  friend  Julius  Sturm,  the  poet,  of  the  Jewish 
Mission,  the  above  story,  he,  the  author  of"  Israelitischen  Lieder/' 
felt  the  poetic  afflatus  so  strongly  in  his  soul  that  he  composed 
the  lines '  which  close  my  narrative  of  the  consecrated  oaks. 


ESSAYS  ON  THE  POETRY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Herbert,  B.A.,  Rector  of  St.  James's, 

Gateshead. 

introduction. 

The  subject  of  these  essays  justly  claims  the  attention  not  only 
of  the  learned,  but  of  all  who  value  the  Bible  as  the  record  of 
divine  revelation.  The  work  we  have  proposed  is  to  investigate 
and  illustrate  "the  Poetry  of  the  Old  Testament ;"  so  that  they 

*  See  previous  note.    The  narrative  proper  closes  with  the  short  poem  on  p.  103. 
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who  only  know  the  Scriptures  in  an  English  translation  may  yet 
appreciate  their  simple  majesty  and  beauty,  and  thence  view 
them  as  an  abounding  store-house  of  the  truly  poetic  and  sublime, 
as  well  as  trust  in  them  as  the  guide  of  their  lives  and  the 
ruler  of  their  hearts.  It  is  true  indeed  that  all  searching  the 
Scriptures  with  a  humble  and  prayerful  spirit  may  learn  enough 
to  guide  them  into  the  way  of  life  ;  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  it 
is  our  duty  and  privilege  to  go  on  to  perfection  in  knowledge  as 
well  as  perfection  in  grace.  Nothing,  then,  that  can  aid  us  to 
obtain  this  knowledge  should  be  lightly  esteemed,  but  we  should 
press  into  the  service  everything  that  can  illustrate  the  emphasis 
of  its  infallible  and  life-giving  teaching. 

To  enter,  then,  upon  our  subject.  It  must  be  obvious,  even  to 
superficial  readers  of  the  Bible,  that  a  great  portion  of  its  con- 
tents is  poetic,  both  in  form  and  substance,  though  they  are 
perhaps  unable  to  describe  the  marks  by  which  to  distinguish 
its  poetry  from  its  prose.  If,  then,  we  should  use  every  means 
that  may  help  us  to  obtain  a  general  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures,  we  should  certainly  pass  by  no  hint,  however  slight, 
that  may  serve  to  open  out  those  loftier  flights  of  inspiration, 
to  unfold  those  portions  of  the  divine  Word,  which  speak  to  our 
inmost  affections,  and  as  it  were  summon  us  to  surrender  the 
very  citadel  of  our  hearts. 

Before,  however,  entering  into  particulars,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place,  as  showing  the  importance  of  this  investigation,  to  call 
to  mind  this  fact,  that  though  the  Scriptures  were  throughout 
inspired  of  God,  and  all  their  contents  are  essentially  God's 
word,  yet  they  were  written  by  men  who  retained  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  their  age,  their  nation,  and  their  own  individual  dis- 
position. Hence  such  a  view  of  their  perfect  humanity,  as 
will  justify  our  present  investigation,  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
belief  in  the  full  and  complete  inspiration  of  all  and  every  part 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Gaussen,  in  his  well-known  work  on 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  has  very  forcibly  exhibited  the 
harmony  between  God's  part  and  man's  part  in  the  authorship 
of  the  sacred  books.  "  It  is  thus,"  he  says,  "  that  God,  who 
desired  to  make  known  to  His  elect  in  a  book,  that  was  to  last 
for  ever,  the  spiritual  principles  of  divine  philosophy,  has  caused 
its  pages  to  be  written,  in  the  course  of  1600  years,  by  priests, 
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by  kings,  by  warriors,  by  shepherds,  by  publicans,  by  fishermen, 
by  scribes,  by  tent-makers,  associating  their  affections  and  their 
faculties  therewith,  more  or  less,  as  He  deemed  fit.  Such,  then, 
is  God's  Book."  "  It  is  God  speaking  in  man,  God  speaking  by 
man,  God  speaking  as  man,  God  speaking  for  man."  Or  as  he 
says  again,  "  It  is  with  profound  gratitude — ^with  an  ever-growing 
admiration — that  we  contemplate  this  living,  actual,  dramatic, 
humanitary  character,  diffused  with  so  powerful  and  charming  an 
effect  through  all  parts  of  the  Book  of  God :  yes,  here  is  the 
phraseology,  the  tone,  the  accent  of  a  Moses,  there  of  a  John  ; 
here  of  an  Isaiah,  there  of  an  Amos  ;  here  of  a  Daniel,  or  of  a 
Peter  ;  there  of  a  Nehemiah,  there  again  of  a  Paul."  "  It  is  the 
word  of  Moses,  the  word  of  Amos,  the  word  of  John,  the  word 
of  Paul ;  but  still  the  thoughts  expressed  are  God's  thoughts, 
and  the  words  are  God's  words."  Again,  "  Isaiah,  Daniel, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  have  each 
stamped  upon  their  prophecies  their  peculiar  style,  features, 
manner,  in  a  word  their  mark — just  as  Luke,  Mark,  John, 
Paul,  and  Peter  have  been  able  to  do  in  their  narratives,  or  in 
their  letters."  The  inspired  Word  "then  was  sometimes  the 
artless  and  sublime  simplicity  of  John  ;  sometimes  the  im- 
passioned, elliptical,  rousing,  and  logical  energy  of  St.  Paul ; 
sometimes  the  fervour  and  solemnity  of  Peter  ;  Isaiah's  magni- 
ficent and  David's  lyrical  poetry  ;  it  was  the  simple  and  majestic 
narratives  of  Moses,  or  the  sententious  and  royal  wisdom  of 
Solomon — yes,  it  was  all  this ;  it  was  Peter,  it  was  Isaiah,  it 
was  Matthew,  it  was  John,  it  was  Moses ;  yet  it  was  God." 

The  Bible,  then,  was  altogether  by  man,  as  well  as  altogether 
from  God.  Like  Christ  Himself— the  incarnate  word — who  is 
as  truly  man  as  He  is  truly  God,  it  is  perfectly  human  as  well  as 
perfectly  divine.  It  is  a  record  of  the  workings  of  man's  passions 
and  affections,  as  well  as  of  God's  attributes  and  character  ;  of  the 
struggles,  the  difficulties,  the  moral  and  spiritual  vicissitudes  of 
the  sacred  writers,  as  well  as  of  God's  gracious  interpositions  in 
their  every  time  of  need ;  a  history  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
subjects  of  its  narratives,  as  well  as  of  God's  wonders  wrought  in 
their  behalf.  Since  such  is  the  character  of  the  Bible,  and 
therefore  of  its  poetry,  our  present  investigation  is  both  lawful 
and  useful;    for  whatever  will  enable  us  to   understand  the 
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writings  of  the  human  authors  of  the  Bible,  will  also  help  us  to 
learn  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  who  inspired  them  in  writing ; 
whatever  will  open  out  to  us  the  heart,  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  sacred  writers,  will  also  help  us  to  understand  the 
wonders  of  God's  government,  which  they — though  seeing  as 
in  a  glass,  darkly — now  set  before  us  in  a  living  picture.  Such, 
then,  is  our  subject.  Now,  by  a  careful  review  of  its  principal 
divisions,  we  hope  so  to  define  and  illustrate  certain  principles, 
as  to  enable  you  to  pursue  the  investigation  for  yourselves ; 
thus  placing  in  your  hands  a  key  to  the  rich  treasury  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  sublime  contained  in  the  sacred  volume. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  first  part  of  the  subject.  "  The  out- 
ward framework,  or  metre."  The  first  subject  that  arrests  our 
attention  is  the  outward  structure  of  the  divine  poetry  of  the 
Old  Testament,  that  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  words  in  each 
sentence,  or  line,  by  which — at  least  in  its  outward  sound  or 
appearance — it  differs  from  the  prose. 

I.  The  poetry  of  each  country,  when  the  natural  development 
of  the  genius  of  its  language  and  the  spirit  of  its  people,  has  its 
own  peculiar  metrical  arrangement  or  mode  of  versification,  as  its 
proper  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  elevated  and  poetic  feelings. 
And  this  mode  may  be  easily  discovered  by  careful  examination 
of  some  well-known  examples  of  native  popular  poetry.  Such 
will  be  our  present  plan  with  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  or — more  generally — of  the  poetry  of  the  Bible,  that 
is  of  the  New  as  well  as  of  the  Old  Testament ;  for  as  the  Apostles 
and  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  Jews,  and  the  basis  of 
their  education  was  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  therefore,  while 
they  wrote  in  Greek,  they  thought,  as  it  were,  in  Hebrew.  So 
whatever  is  true  of  the  Poetry  of  the  Old  Testament  is  also 
applicable  to  that  of  the  New,  being  only  the  continuation  of  the 
Old  presented  to  us  in  the  more  modem  dress  of  the  Greek 
language. 

I.  The  first  example,  nearly  the  oldest  extant  of  a  decidedly 
metrical  character,  is  Gen.  iv.  23,  24: — 

"  And  Lamech  said  unto  his  wives  : 
Adah  and  Zillah,  hear  my  voice  ;  Ye  wives  of  Lamech,  hearken 
to  my  speech : 
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For  I  have  slain  a  man  to  my  wounding,  And  a  young  man  to  my 

hurt. 
If  Cain  shall  be  avenged  sevenfold,  Truly  Lamech  seventy  and 

sevenfold." 

Omitting  the  introduction,  which  is  plainly  prosaic,  there  are 
in  this  fragment  six  lines,  arranged  in  three  divisions ;  and  as 
each  of  these  divisions  contains  two  lines,  it  is  therefore  called  a 
distich,  or  couplet.  And  if  we  examine  them,  we  shall  see  that 
each  line  of  a  couplet  answers  to  the  other  with  greater  or  less 
regularity  ;  and  that  in  both  lines  of  each  couplet  things  answer 
to  things,  and  words  to  words,  by  a  certain  rule  or  definite 
arrangement.  The  lines  which  thus  agree  or  answer  to  each 
other  are  said  to  be  parallel  lines,  the  word  "  parallel "  properly 
describing  things  placed  beside  each  other  for  the  sake  of  con- 
trast or  comparison.  Parallel  lines,  then — in  this  sense — are 
lines  capable  of  being  placed  beside  each  other  and  compared 
together ;  and  the  agreement  resulting  from  this  comparison  is 
called  the  parallelism  either  of  the  lines,  or  of  the  sentiments  and 
truths  contained  in  them.  With  this  explanation,  we  will  now 
examine  this  extract.  For  example,  take  the  first  couplet :  in 
the  first  line  are  the  words,  "Adah  and  Zillah,"  while  in  the 
second  the  answering  expression  is  "Ye  wives  of  Lamech." 
Then,  again,  the  first  line  concludes  with  "hear  my  voice,"  and 
the  parallel  to  it  in  the  second  line  is  "  hearken  to  my  speech." 
In  the  second  couplet,  the  parallelism — at  least  in  form — is  not 
so  complete  as  in  the  first ;  for  to  the  three  terms  of  the  first  line, 
there  are  only  two  in  the  second,  one  term  being  omitted,  to  be 
supplied  from  the  first  line.  The  three  terms  are,  (a)  I  have  slain, 
(b)  a  man,  (c)  to  my  wounding.  The  term  omitted  in  the  second 
line  is  that  which  answers  to  the  first  of  these ;  the  agreement  is 
perfect  in  the  other  terms ; "  a  young  man  "  in  the  one  answering  to 
"a  man  "  in  the  other :  and  "  to  my  hurt "  having  as  its  parallel "  to 
my  wounding."  So  to  make  the  couplet  complete  in  form,  we 
must  borrow  the  omitted  expression  from  the  first  line ;  thus : — 

"  I  have  slain  a  man  to  my  wounding ; 
And  I  have  slain  a  young  man  to  my  hurt." 

Then  in  the  third  couplet  there  is  the  same  ellipsis  or  omission 
as  in  the  second,  with  this  difference,  that  the  second  member  is 
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omitted,  and  in  the  former  couplet  it  is  the  first ;  though  both  are 
alike  in  this,  that  they  omit  the  verb,  or  the  word  expressing 
the  action ;  thus : — 

(a)  If  Cain,  (b)  shall  be  avenged,  (c)  sevenfold. 

(a)  Truly  Lamech  .  .  .  .  (c)  seventy  and  sevenfold." 

Now  this  may  seem  a  very  simple  and  bald  piece  of  poetry,  and 
scarcely  to  deserve  the  name,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is 
truly  metrical,  that  the  words  are  arranged  in  a  certain  artificial 
order,  by  which  the  language  ceases  to  be  that  of  common  life ; 
that  it  is  more  elevated  in  its  tone,  and  leaves  a  deeper  impres- 
sion than  if  in  mere  prose,  and  without  any  such  studied  arrange- 
ment 

2.  Our  next  example  is  from  the  well-known  prophecy  of 
Balaam,  Num.  xxiii.  7,  10  : — 

And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said  ; 

(i)  Balak,  the  King  of  Moab,  hath  brought  me  from  Aram, 

Out  of  the  mountains  of  the  east  (saying), 

(2)  Come,  curse  me  Jacob  ;  And  come,  defy  Israel. 

(3)  How  shall  I  curse,  whom  God  hath  not  cursed  } 

Or  how  shall  I  defy,  (whom)  the  Lord  hath  not  defied  } 

(4)  From  the  top  of  the  rocks  I  see  him, — 
And  from  the  hills  I  behold  him ; 

(5)  Lo !  the  people  shall  dwell  alone. 

And  shall  not  be  reckoned  among  the  nations. 

(6)  Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob  "i 

And  the  number  of  the  fourth  part  of  Israel  ? 

(7)  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
Arid  let  my  last  end  be  like  his.*' 

This  poem,  omitting  the  introduction,  consists  of  seven  couplets, 
and  in  each  the  similarity  or  parallelism  of  the  parts  is  perfect, 
though  some  of  the  terms  are  occasionally  omitted.  To  show 
this,  we  will  examine  each  separately. 

The  first  couplet :  the  first  line  of  this  consists  of  three  terms, 
while  the  second  has  only  one,  the  omitted  terms  being  only  a 
repetition  of  those  in  the  first  line ;  thus  : — 

1st  line  (a)  Balak,  the  King  of  Moab,  (b)  hath  brought  me, 
(c)  From  Aram ; 
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2nd 

(c)  from  the  mountains  of  the  east. 

The  second  couplet :  each  line  has  three  terms  : — 
1st  line  (a)  Come,  (b)  curse  me  (c)  Jacob : 
2nd  line  (a)  Come,  (b)  defy  (c)  Israel. 

The  first  term  in  each  line  is  the  same ;  the  second  terms 
"  Curse  me  "  and  defy;"  and  also  the  third  "Jacob"  and  "Israel" 
are  parallel  expressions. 

In  the  third  couplet  the  resemblance  is  very  evident :  "  How 
shall  I  curse .^"  having  its  parallel  in  "Or  how  shall  I  defy.^" 
and  "  whom  God  hath  not  cursed  ?"  in  "(whom)  the  Lord  hath 
not  defied  .J>" 

The  terms  of  the  two  parts  of  the  fourth  couplet  are  manifestly 
similar.  "  From  the  hills  "  being  parallel  to  "  From  the  top  of 
the  rocks,"  and  "  I  behold  him  "  to  "  I  see  him." 

And  so  throughout  the  other  parts  of  the  poem  ;  for  in  each 
couplet  there  is  a  double  picture  of  the  same  idea,  the  statement 
of  the  first  line  being  repeated  in  the  second,  under  another 
form,  and  by  the  use  of  different  words,  but  similar  in  sense,  at 
least  in  their  present  application.  Thus  in  the  fifth  couplet  the 
parallel  expressions  are  "  dwell "  and  "  be  reckoned,"  or  reckon 
itself ;"  "  alone  "  and  "  not  among  the  nations."  In  the  sixth, 
the  two  latter  terms  of  the  first  line,  "dust"  and  "Jacob,"  finding 
their  counterpart  in  those  of  the  second  "  number  of  the  fourth 
part,"  and  "  Israel ;"  and  so  likewise  in  the  concluding  distich 
there  is  the  same  resemblance  in  its  component  parts;  "Let 
me  die  the  death  of,"  and  "  my  last  end  ;"  "  of  the  righteous," 
and  "  like  his  "  being  parallel  expressions. 

Now  this  examination  shows  us  that  in  this  prophecy  there 
is  not  only  true  poetry  of  sentiment, — a  lofty,  elevated  tone  of 
speaking,  a  vivid  picturing  of  the  truths  presented  to  the  prophet's 
mind — ^but  also  a  clearly  defined  metrical  arrangement,  in  which 
one  line  bears  a  due  proportion  to  the  other.  And  it  is  further 
worthy  of  notice,  that  this  metrical  arrangement  is  not  like  that 
of  the  Western  languages,  which  consists  in  the  measured  agree- 
ment, or  proportion  of  a  certain  number  of  syllables  in  one  line 
with  another  definite  number  of  syllables  in  another  line :  nor, 
again,  is  it  merely  the  agreement  of  the  one  set  of  words  with 
the  other ;  but  it  is  rather  the  agreement  of  subject  with  subject, 
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act  with  act,  quality  with  quality.  It  speaks — not  so  much  to 
the  ear  in  the  similarity  or  equality  of  syllabic  sounds — a  metre 
almost  entirely  lost,  when  translated  into  other  languages — but 
it  rather  speaks  to  the  mind  and  to  the  heart ;  and  consists 
chiefly  in  the  similarity  or  parallelism  of  the  images  presented  to 
our  contemplation.  And  it  is  from  this  peculiarity  in  its  metre, 
that  the  poetry  of  the  Bible  retains  almost  all  its  force  and 
beauty,  even,  when — an  exile  from  the  land  of  its  birth, — it  is 
presented  to  us  clothed  with  the  words  of  a  strange  language. 
And  this — as  is  forcibly  taught  by  tlie  old  Latin  poet — is  the 
mark  of  a  true  and  lofty  poetry  ;  that  however  you  may  change 
the  order  of  the  sounds  and  words,  and  separate  the  verse  into  its 
original  elements,  you  will  still  find  all  the  marks  of  a  true  poet.' 
But  if  you  examine  any  poem — ^written  in  one  of  the  Western  or 
European  languages — presented  to  us,  as  the  Bible  is,  in  a  transla- 
tion ;  though  you  find  much  poetic  feeling  and  sentiment  remain- 
ing, yet  there  will  be  little — if  any— metre,  or  balanced  arrange- 
ment either  of  the  words  or  of  the  ideas  :  and  therefore,  how- 
ever beautiful  in  its  native  tongue,  yet  when  translated,  it  will 
diflfer  but  little  from  poetic  prose,  or  from  the  elevated  language 
of  the  orator.  But  on  the  contrary,  the  Poetry  of  the  Bible,  in 
whatever  language  presented,  retains  not  oitly  much  of  its  poetic 
force  and  beauty,  but  also  the  distinguishing  features  of  its 
metrical  arrangement,  or  rhythm.  Thus,  as  might  have  been 
expected  in  the  poetry  of  a  book  written  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  Grod  of  heaven  and  earth,  it  speaks  to  the  hearts  not  merely 
of  one  people,  but  of  all,  and  is  therefore  the  proper  vehicle  to 
convey  God's  message  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  And  this 
fact — ^that  it  is  a  poetry  which  suffers  but  little  alteration  in  all 
its  changes  of  outward  form — is  indeed  no  unimportant  moral 
evidence  to  those  who  can  feel  its  force,  that  the  Bible  is  altogether 
from  God,  because  it  is  altogether  for  man ;  and  because  it  speaks 
not  merely  to  the  men  of  Israel,  but  to  universal  man,  so  that  its 
teaching  is  capable  of  being  applied  to  all  the  sons  of  Adam, 
bearing  with  it  a  balm  for  every  wound,  truths  which  every  mind 
may  contemplate  with  joy  and  admiration,  and  on  which  every 
heart  may  rest  for  comfort  and  support. 
But  to  resume  our  investigation.     In  the  examples  already 
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examined,  each  of  the  poetic  divisions  consists  of  two  lines, 
between  which  there  is  a  mutual  agreement  or  relation,  and 
this  is  the  most  common  and  simple  form.  There  are,  however, 
instances  of  a  more  complex  nature ;  and  of  these  we  will 
consider  two  or  three  examples. 

(i.)  Ps.  xviii.  7, 8. — V.  7.  "  Then  the  earth  shook  and  trembled  : 
The  foundations  also  of  the  hills  moved  and  were  shaken. 
Because  He  was  wroth." 

The  first  two  lines  of  this  triplet  exhibit  under  different, 
but  parallel,  expressions,  a  great  disturbance  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  and  the  third  line  shows  the  cause :  "  Because 
He  was  wroth.'*    And  like  this  is  the  arrangement  of  v.  8  : — 

"  There  went  up  a  smoke  out  of  His  nostrils  ; 
And  a  fire  out  of  His  mouth  devoured  ; 
Coals  were  kindled  at  it." 

The  first  two  lines  follow  out  the  idea  with  which  v.  7  ends, 
"  the  wrath  of  God  ;"  and  describes  it  under  the  parallel  images 
of*  smoke  going  up  out  of  His  nostrils,"  and  of  "fire  out  of 
His  mouth  devouring."  The  parallelism  of  these  expressions 
is  very  manifest,  "fire"  answering  to  "smoke;"  and  "out  of 
His  mouth,"  to  "  out  of  His  nostrils ;"  and  "went  up,"  a  phrase 
describing  the  ascent  of  smoke  out  of  a  burning  furnace,  has, 
as  its  corresponding  term,  "  devouring ;"  and  then  the  third  line 
exhibits  the  intensity  of  that  devouring  fire — ^the  wrath  of  God 
— by  showing  its  results,  "  Coals  were  kindled  at  it." 

(2.)  One  more  example.     Hos.  vi.  i,  2  : — 

V.  I.  "  Come,  and  let  us  return  unto  the  Lord  : 
For  He  hath  torn,  and  He  will  heal  us  ; 
He  hath  smitten,  and  He  will  bind  us  up. 

V.  2.  After  two  days  will  He  revive  us : 

In  the  third  day  He  will  raise  us  up, 
And  we  shall  live  in  His  sight." 

This  passage  consists  of  six  lines,  in  two  divisions,  or  triplets, 
between  which  there  is  an  intimate  connexion.  A  close 
examination  will  show  the  unity  of  the  subject.  In  the  first 
triplet,  the  first  line  stands  by  itself,  and  the  second  is  parallel 
with  the  third ;  but  in  the  second  triplet,  the  first  and  second 
lines  are  parallel,  and  the  last  stands  by  itself.    The  verses  then 
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are  thus  connected  ;  the  concluding  parallel  of  the  first  contains 
a  general  expression  of  confidence  in  God's  returning  favour, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  second  describes  more  particularly 
the  grounds  of  that  confidence ;  then,  to  complete  the  union, 
the  first  and  last  lines,  forming  as  it  were  the  boundaries  of  the 
passage,  are  also  closely  connected  as  the  act  and  the  result. 

These  illustrations  will  give  a  general  notion  of  the  outward 
framework,  or  metrical  arrangement  of  the  poetry  of  the  Bible ; 
an  arrangement  which,  from  its  very  nature,  is  capable  of  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  combinations. 

11.  In  all  the  examples  already  examined,  there  is  a  mutual 
relation  or  correspondence  between  the  terms  of  each  division  of 
the  poem  ;  hence  these  verses  or  couplets  are  usually  called 
parallels.  But  this  relation,  or  correspondence,  may  be  of 
different  kinds  ;  for  there  may  be  the  relation  of  similarity,  the 
relation  of  opposition,  or  the  similarity  may  be  simply  in  the 
form  and  construction  of  the  sentences,  without  any  necessary 
connexion  of  meaning.  From  this  difference  in  the  nature  of 
the  relation  or  correspondence  arises  another  classification  of 
the  metres  of  the  Bible,  distinguished  by  the  different  manner 
in  which  their  subjects  are  viewed  in  connexion  with  each 
other.  To  give  a  correct  notion  of  the  difference  between  them, 
I  will  define  each  class,  and  then  illustrate  it  by  examples. 

A.  Synonymous,  or  by  some  called  Cognate  Parallels. 

To  explain  these  terms :  Synonymous  words  are  those  which 
have  the  same  general  idea,  but  a  specific  difference  in  each  ; 
and  therefore  Synonymous  Parallels  have  in  their  parts  the 
same  general  idea  or  statement  with  a  specific  or  particular 
difference.  The  title  Cognate  is  of  similar  power ;  it  means 
related  or  connected,  and  therefore  points  out  that  similarity, 
which  is  usually  called  a  family  likeness.  In  other  words,  the 
relation  or  correspondence  of  one  part  with  another  is  of  simi- 
larity or  likeness ;  a  cognate  or  similar  sentiment  or  truth  is 
contained  in  each  part ;  and  the  terms  expressing  it,  though 
different  in  outward  form,  are  yet  nearly  equivalent  in  mean- 
ing. A  few  instances  of  this  kind  of  metre  will  illustrate  the 
definition. 

(i.)  The  first  example  is  one  already  referred  to,  Num.  xxiil. 
7 — la     In  both  parts  of  each  of  the  seven  couplets,  of  which 
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this  short  poem  consists,  there  is  the  same  subject,  though  the 
terms  used  to  express  it  are  to  a  great  extent  different  in  each. 
The  subjects  of  the  first  couplet  are  the  person  that  summoned 
Balaam,  and  the  place  from  which  he  had  been  brought ;  now 
the  latter — the  place — is  described  by  two  different  but  nearly 
equivalent  expressions ;  '*  from  Aram"  in  the  one;  "from  the 
mountains  of  the  east"  in  the  other.  In  the  second,  the 
purpose  for  which  he  had  been  brought  from  his  distant  home 
is  vividly  represented,  and  as  in  the  very  words  of  Balak  ;  and 
this  again  consists  of  two  parts,  the  act  required,  and  the  nation 
who  were  to  be  the  objects  of  it.  They  are  both  expressed  by 
terms  somewhat  different,  though  having  in  this  connexion 
nearly  the  same  meaning.  The  act  required  is  "  Come,  curse," 
and  "  Come,  defy ;"  and  the  nation  to  be  cursed  and  defied  is 
also  spoken  of  by  two  different  names ;  "  Jacob "  in  the  one, 
"  Israel "  in  the  other.  In  the  third  the  prophet  again  takes  up 
the  language  of  Balak,  but  only  to  refuse  compliance  with  his 
request ;  and  added  to  it  are  the  reasons  for  his  refusal  And  in 
this  also  is  the  same  variety  of  expression. 

"  How  shall  I  curse  ?  How  shall  I  defy  } 

God  hath  not  cursed  him.        The  Lord  hath  not  defied." 

Then  in  the  fourth,  Balaam  describes  his  vision  of  Israel, 
perhaps  as  dwelling  in  his  future  home  amongst  the  hills  and 
mountain  fastnesses  of  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  but  with  the  same 
change  of  terms  as  before,  ""  From  the  top  of  the  rocks,"  and 
in  the  second  line  "  From  the  hills  ;"  and  "  I  see  him  "  in  the  one 
agreeing  with  "  I  behold  him  "  in  the  other. 

The  fifth  couplet  pursues,  as  it  were,  the  history  of  the  nation, 
which — called  to  curse — he  was  constrained  to  bless ;  for 
describing  their  separation  and  continued  isolation  from  all  other 
nations,  he  makes  a  like  alteration  in  the  expressions  used  ; 
"  Dwell  alone,"  having  as  its  answering  terms,  "  not  reckon  itself 
among  the  nations." 

The  sixth  exhibits  in  like  manner  Balaam's  astonishment  at 
the  great  numbers  of  this  favoured  people ;  for  he  speaks  of  them 
as  "  the  dust  of  Jacob,"  and  "  the  number  of  the  fourth  part  of 
Israel." 

And  then  in  the  seventh  distich,  he  winds  up  this  remarkable 
prophecy,  by  the  expression  of  a  strong — but,  as  the  sequel  proves. 
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an  inoperative — desire  for  a  blessing  on  himself  like  that  on 
Israel ;  making,  however,  the  same  change  in  the  terms  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  poem,  the  object  of  his  wishes  being  the  "  death  of 
the  righteous ;"  and  then  more  emphatically,  and  perhaps  com- 
prehending more  than  the  other,  that  his  latter  end  may  be  like 
that  of  righteous  Israel.  Here,  then,  is  a  very  beautiful  and 
simple  example  of  the  metre,  called  the  Synonyihous  or  Cognate 
Parallel. 

(2.)  To  illustrate  it  by  another  example,  let  us  examine 
Prov.  ii.  I — 5,  in  which  the  similarity  of  meaning,  and  diversity 
of  expression  in  each  part  of  the  couplet  are  very  distinct. 

V.  I.  "  My  son,  if  thou  wilt  receive  my  words. 

And  hide  my  commandments  with  thee." 

There  is  the  same  subject  in  each  line  of  this  couplet,  but 
differently  expressed.  "  My  words,"  varied  by  the  more  specific 
term,  "  my  commandments  ; "  and  "  If  thou  wilt  receive,"  by  the 
more  emphatic  phrase,  "  If  thou  wilt  hide  with  thee." 

V.  2,  '*  So  that  thou  incline  thine  ear  unto  wisdom, 
(And)  apply  thine  heart  to  understanding." 

In  each  of  these  parts  is  the  same  general  notion  ;  that  is,  the 
active  habits  resulting  from  a  true  reception  of  God's  Word,  but 
in  each  the  language  is  beautifully  diversified :  "  Incline  thine 
ear  "  in  the  one  line  changed  into  the  more  forcible  expression, 
*  Apply  thine  heart ;"  "  Wisdom  "  and  "  Understanding  "  being 
used  as  equivalent  terms. 

v.  3.  "  Yea,  if  thou  criest  after  Knowledge, 

(And)  liftest  up  thy  voice  for  Understanding." 

Here  is  the  same  subject  continued,  but  viewed  in  another  light, 
expressing  greater  intensity  of  desire,  with  earnest  efforts  to 
obtain  the  object  of  it :  **  If  thou  criest,"  and,  stronger  still,  "  If 
thou  liftest  up  thy  voice,"  "  after  Knowledge,"  varied  by  a  like 
phrase,  "  for  Understanding." 

In  verse  4  the  subject  rises  in  intensity,  with  the  same  general 
likeness  in  the  thoughts,  and  variety  in  the  expressions  that 
clothe  them. 

•'  If  thou  seekest  her  as  silver ; 
And  searchest  for  her  as  (for)  hid  treasures." 

*'  If  thou  seekest " — yea, "  if  thou  searchest ;"  that  is,  diligently,. 
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"  as  silver,"  yea,  "as  for  hid  treasures."  Then  in  verse  5,  the  result 
of  this  earnest  seeking  for  knowledge  and  truth  is  exhibited  in 
the  same  manner,  as  those  already  reviewed : — 

"  Thou  shalt  understand  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ; 
And  find  the  Knowledge  of  God." 
Here  "  thou  shalt  understand  "  is  varied  into  "  thou  shalt  find  ;" 
and  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord,"  into  "  the  Knowledge  of  God." 

B.  Before  leaving  this  portion  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  well  to 
consider  a  peculiarity  you  may  have  already  remarked  ;  that  in 
some  of  these  examples  the  second  member  of  the  couplet  not 
only  diversifies  the  language  of  the  first,  but  to  a  certain  extent 
even  the  general  notion  common  to  them  both.  To  bring  out 
this  peculiarity  we  will  now  examine  two  or  three  passages  where 
it  is  more  openly  seen  ;  that  is,  in  which  the  second  so  varies  the 
first,  that  it  generally  rises  above  it  with  a  marked  distinction  of 
meaning,  and  with  increased  emphasis  of  expression.  From  this 
feature,  that  the  meaning  of  the  couplet  comes  out  gradually, 
and  reaches  its  fullest  development  at  the  end,  this  variety  is 
sometimes  called  Parallels  Gradational,  from  the  gradation  or 
gradual  rise  in  its  emphasis  and  power. 

(l.)  The  first  passage  we  will  examine  is  Ps,  Ixxiii.  5,  6  :^ 

V.  5.  "They  (are)  not  in  trouble  (as  other)  men  ; 
Neither  are  they  plagued  like  (other)  men. 

V.  6.  Therefore  pride  encompasseth  them  about  as  a  chain ; 
Violence  covereth  them  (as)  a  garment" 

In  this  passage  "  trouble  "  in  the  one  line  is  spoken  of  more 
forcibly  in  the  next  as  "  plagued,*'  "pride"  with  greater  intensity 
as  "  violence  ;"  and  the  "  chain  "  or  ornament  of  the  first  line  is 
changed  into  the  stronger  because  fuller  expression  of  "  gar- 
ment ;"  exhibiting  the  whole  outward  conduct  of  the  subjects  of 
the  poem. 

(2.)  In  Ps.  ii.  we  meet  with  this  increased  and  gradual  emphasis. 
This  is  more  distinctly  seen  in  w.  3 — 5.  8,  9.  1 1.  The  words  of 
the  wicked  and  rebellious  kings  and  rulers  in  v.  3, — 

"  Let  us  break  their  bonds  asunder," 
and  then  more  forcibly, 

"  And  cast  away  their  cords  from  us," 
so  that   not  a  vestige  of  God*s   sovereignty    may  remain  to 
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remind  these  rebels  of  their  sin.  Again,  in  v.  4,  S,  David's 
description  of  the  dangerous  consequences  of  their  folly  rises  in 
intensity  in  each  line ;  for  he  thus  speaks, — 

"He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh  ; " 
then  in  the  next  line  the  same  truth,  but  yet  more  strongly,- 

"  The  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision," 

or  more  literally, 

"Shall  mock  at  them," 

"Then  shall  He  speak  unto  them  in  His  wrath  ;  " 
and  with  yet  greater  energy  and  emphasis, — 

"  And  vex  them  in  His  sore  displeasure." 

There  is  the  same  rising  force  and  emphasis  in  God's  promises 
to  the  Messiah  contained  in  w.  8,  9, — 

"  Ask  of  Me ; 

And  I  shall  give  Thee  the  heathen  for  Thine  inheritance  ; " 
and  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  that  inheritance, 
He  say3,  with  yet  greater  precision, — 

"And  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  Thy  possession." 

In  the  next  verse  the  Psalmist  exhibits  the  results  of  that 
dominion : — 

"  Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron," 

which  he  follows  up  by  a  vivid  but  figurative  declaration,  that 
no  kingdom  or  power  shall  remain  to  contest  the  sovereignty 
with  the  Son ;  for  says  he, — 

"  Thou  shalt  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel." 

And  lastly,  in  v.  11  is  the  same  gradual  advance  in  intensity  of 
thought  and  feeling : — 

"  Serve  the  Lord  with  fear, 
yea  more,  And  rejoice  with  trembling." 

(3.)  Again,  in  Ps.  v.  4 — 6  is  another  distinct  example  of  the 
Gradational  Parallel,  each  successive  line  advancing  in  emphasis 
and  power. 

"  Thou  art  not  a  God  that  hath  pleasure  in  wickedness ; 
Neither  shall  evil  dwell  with  Thee. 
The  foolish  shall  not  stand  in  Thy  sight : — 
Thou  hatest  all  workers  of  iniquity. 
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Thou  shalt  destroy  them  that  speak  leasing  : 

The  Lord  will  abhor  the  bloody  and  deceitful  man." 

Few  words  are  needed  to  show  the  gradual  increase  in  each  of 
these  lines  of  intensity  of  expression.  In  the  first  line  the 
subject  is  set  forth  negatively  :  "  God  delights  not  in  wickedness  : 
in  the  second  positively  and  more  strongly,  that  so  far  from 
delighting  in  it,  *'evil  shall  not  dwell  with  Him."  In  the  next 
two  couplets  the  same  subject  is  continued ;  but  the  mode  of 
representing  it  is  changed  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete ; 
that  is,  instead  of  the  qualities  themselves,  he  speaks  of  the 
persons,  in  whom  they  are  found,  and  every  line  advances  beyond 
the  preceding  in  vividness  and  power :  thus  in  the  first  place,  he 
says,  negatively  "  the  foolish,"  that  is,  the  boastful,  the  proud 
and  insolent,  shall  not  stand  before  God  ;  then  positively  and 
more  emphatically, — 

"  Thou  hatest  all  workers  of  iniquity. 

Thou  shalt  destroy  them  that  speak  leasing  (i.  e.  lying). 

The  Lord  will  abhor  the  bloody  and  deceitful  man," 

(4.)  Ps.  xxxiii.  contains  another  beautiful  instance  of  this 
style  of  poetic  composition.  The  first  three  verses  are  a  kind  of 
introduction  to  its  principal  subject,  and  are  an  invitation  to 
praise  God  for  His  goodness  and  mercy.  Passing  these,  we  will 
at  once  examine  the  main  body  of  the  poem,  contained  in  verses 

4 — 1 1  : — 

V.  4.  "  For  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  right ;" 

yea,  not  only  His  word,  but  further, 

"  And  all  His  works  are  done  in  truth." 
V.  5.  "  He  loveth  righteousness  and  judgment ;" 
and  this  He  proves,  for 

"  The  earth  is  full  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord." 

v.  6.  "  By  the  word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made  ;" 
and   then   to   exhibit   the  same   fact   more   emphatically,    the 
Psalmist  adds, — 

"And  all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  of  His  mouth ! 

v.  7.  "  He  gathereth  the  waters  of  the  sea  together,  as  an  heap," 

and  then,  as  exhibiting  a  yet  greater  abundance, — 

*'  He  layeth  up  the  deep  in  storehouses." 

v.  8.  "  Let  all  the  earth  fear  the  Lord  ;" 
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but  with  a  deeper  sense  of  reverence,  he  continues, — 

"  Let  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  stand  in  awe  of  Him." 
V.  9.  "  For  He  spake,  and  it  was  (done) ;" 

and  then  to  show  its  lasting  results,  he  further  says, — 

"  He  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast." 

V.  10.  "  The  Lord  bringeth  the  counsel  of  the  heathen  to  nought ;" 
and  in  the  next  line  the  same  truth,  but  with  yet  greater  force, 

"  He  maketh  (even)  the  devices  (i.  e.  the  thoughts)  of  the  people 
of  none  effect ;" 

and  then  with  direct  reference  to  the  preceding  verse,  and  in 
striking  contrast  with  it,  the  Psalmist  says, — 

V.  1 1.  "  The  counsel  of  the  Lord  standeth  for  ever,'' 

even  "  The  thoughts  of  His  heart  to  all  generations." 

(5.)  One  more  example,  from  Isa.  Iv.  6,  7 — 

"  Seek  ye  the  Lord,  while  He  may  be  found  ;" 

and  tben^  with  increased  emphasis  in   both  the  chief  terms, 

he  adds, — 

"  Call  ye  upon  Him,  while  He  is  near." 

"  Let  the  wicked  forsake  His  way  ;" 

that  is,  his  manner  of  living  ;  and  not  only  the  wicked  his  way, 
but  further, 

•*  And  the  unrighteous  man  (i.  e.  the  man  of  iniquity  or  vanity) 
his  thoughts." 

"  And  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord, 
And  He  will  have  mercy  upon  him  :" 

or,  in  general  terms,  let  him  return  to  the  Lord,  the  covenant 
God,  and  He  will  have  compassion  upon  him.  Then  in  the  con- 
cluding couplet,  the  prophet  uses  more  precise  language,  and  as 
it  were  exhibiting  his  own  experience  of  God*s  love  : — 

"  And  to  our  God, 
For  He  will  abundantly  pardon ;" 

thus  directing  the  repentant  sinner,  not  only  to  the  Lord,  the 
covenant  God,  but  also  to  Him  whom  he  calls  "our  God,"  whom 
by  experience  we  know  to  be  faithful  and  loving  :  and  then  the 
promised  result,  which  in  the  former  part  is  thus  expressed,  "  He 
will  have  mercy  upon  him,"  is  thus  set  forth  in  the  conclusion, 
"  for  He  will  abundantly  pardon  ;"  or,  more  literally,  "  He  will 
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multiply  to  pardon  ;"  making  His  pardoning  mercy,  not  only 
equal  to  our  transgressions,  but  even  extending  beyond  them. 

One  more  peculiarity  in  some  examples  of  this  kind  is  deserving 
of  notice  ;  that  in  many  there  is  a  double  parallelism  ;  that  each 
part  of  the  parallel  consists,  not  of  two  principal  terms,  but  of 
two  lines,  and  that  there  is  the  same  agreement  between  them 
as  between  the  parts  of  more  simple  verses :  thus  the  stanza 
consists  of  four  or  more  subordinate  lines,  of  which  the  first  and 
the  third,  the  second  and  fourth,  &c.,  agree  with  each  other.  These 
we  may  properly  call  Double  Parallels.  Examples  of  this  variety 
are  very  common.    We  will  examine  two  or  three. 

1 .  Ps.  cxliii.  7,  8  : — 

(i)  "  Hear  me  speedily,  O  Lord  ;  (2)  My  spirit  faileth  : 

(3)  Hide  not  Thy  face  from  me, 

(4)  Lest  I  be  like  them  that  go  down  into  the  pit. 

(5)  Cause  me  to  hear  Thy  loving-kindness  in  the  morning ; 

(6)  For  in  Thee  do  I  trust. 

(7)  Cause  me  to  know  the  way  wherein  I  should  walk  ; 

(8)  For  I  lift  up  my  soul  unto  Thee. 

This  extract  consists  of  eight  lines  ;  and  of  these  the  ist  and 
3rd,  2nd  and  4th,  Sth  and  7th,  6th  and  8th,  are  parallel  to  each 
other,  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  accuracy. 

2.  The  same  feature  may  be  seen  in  Isa.  lii.  11 : — 

(i)  "  Depart  ye,  depart  ye !  Go  ye  out  from  thence, — 

(2)  Touch  no  unclean  (thing) : 

(3)  Go  ye  out  of  the  midst  of  her, 

(4)  Be  ye  clean,  that  bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord." 

In  this  also  the  1st  and  3rd,  the  2nd  and  4th,  answer  to  each  other, 
only  that  in  each  succeeding  pair  the  subject  of  the  first  part  is 
repeated  with  greater  force,  and  fuller  details ;  as  for  example, 
the  charge  "  touch  no  unclean  thing  "  of  the  3nd  line  is  strength- 
ened by  that  of  the  4th,  in  which  the  reason  is  given  :  "  Be  ye 
clean  that  bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord  !  " 

3.  As  a  last  example,  take  Amos  ix.  2,  3  : — 

(i)  "  Though  they  dig  into  hell, — 

(2)  Thence  shall  My  hand  take  them ; 

(3)  Though  they  climb  up  into  heaven, — 
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(4)  Thence  will  I  bring  them  down : 

(5)  And  though  they  hide  themselves  in  the  top  of  Carmel, — 

(6)  I  will  search,  and  take  them  out  thence ; 

(7)  And  though  they  be  hid  from  My  sight  in  the  bottom  of 

the  sea, — 

(8)  Thence  will  I  command  the  serpent,  and  he  shall  bite 

them." 

These  lines  are,  as  it  were,  one  grand  continued  parallel, 
each  part  of  it  consisting  of  four  divisions ;  man's  supposed 
attempts  to  flee  fr6m  the  power  and  justice  of  God,  exhibited 
under  different  forms  in  the  ist,  3rd,  sth,  and  7th  lines,  and  the 
manner  in  which  God  will  defeat  their  various  devices  set  forth  in 
the  2nd,  4th,  6th,  and  Sth  lines. 

These  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  show  the  ordinary  forms  of 
Hebrew  versification  ;  and  an  attentive  study  of  them  will  be  a 
great  assistance  to  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
features  of  all  the  rest  ^ 

{To  be  continued. ) 


ON  JIABEKH  AND  ITS  COGNATES. 


Aia^mi  TRANSLATED  "COVENANT." 

(I.)  Luke  i.  72,  73  :  To  remember  His 
holy  Covenant,  The  oath  which  He 
sware  to  .  .  .  Abraham. 

(2.)  Acts  iii.  25  :  Ye  are  the  children 
of  the  prophets,  and  of  the  covenant 
which  God  made  (covenanted)  with  our 
fathers. 

(3.)  —  vii.  8 :  And  He  gave  Abra- 
ham the  covenant  of  circumcision. 

(4.)  Rom.  ix.  4  :  Israelites,  to  whom 
pertaineth  the  .  .  .  covenants,  and  the 
giving  of  the  law,  &c. 

(5.) xi    27  :     For    this    is    My 

covenant  with  them  when  I  shall  take 
awav  their  sins. 

(6.)  Gal.  iii.  15  :  Though  it  be  but  a 
man's  covenant,  yet  if  it  be  confirmed, 
no  man  disannulleth  or  addeth  thereto. 

(7.)  —  verse  17  :  The  covenant  that 
was  confirmed  before  of  God  in  Christ. 

(8.)  —  iv.  24  :  For  there  are  the  two 
covenants,  the  one  from  the  Mount  Sinai. 
(For  the  other,  see  v.  28.) 

(9.)  Ephes.  ii.  12:  Ye  were  without 


Christ,  aliens  . . .  and  strangers  from  the 
covenants  of  promise. 

(10.)  Heb.  viii.  6  :  He  is  the  Mediator 
of  a  better  covenant ...  on  better  pro- 
mises. 

(11.)  verse  8  :  When  I  will  make 

a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel 
and  with  the  house  of  Judah. 

(12.)  verse  9 :  Not  according  to 

the  covenant  I  made  with  their  fathers 
.  .  .  they  continued  not  in  My  covenant 

(13.)  verse    10  :    This    is    the 

covenant  that  I  will  make  ...  I  will 
put  My  laws  into  their  minds,  and  write 
them  in  their  hearts. 

(14. ) ix.  4 :  Which  had  the  golden 

censer,  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and 
the  tables  of  the  covenant 

(15.)  X.  16  :  This  is  the  covenant 

that  I  will  make  with  them. 

(16.)  X.  29  :    Hath  counted  the 

blood  of  the  covenant. 

(17.)  xil  24  :  Jesus,. the  Mediator 

of  the  New  Covenant. 

(18.)  xiii.  20:  Through  the  blood 

of  the  everlasting  covenant. 
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Aio0^«cij  TRANSLATED  "TESTAMENT." 

(i.)  Matt.  XX vi.  28  :  For  this  is  My 
blood  of  the  New  Testament. 

(2.)  Luke  xxii.  20 :  This  cup  is  the 
New  Testament  in  My  blood. 

(3.)  2  Cor.  iii.  6  :  Who  also  hath  made 
us  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament. 

(4.)  verse  14 :  The  same  vail  is 

untaken  away  in  the  reading  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

(5.)  Heb.  vii.  22  :  By  so  much  was 
Jesus  made  surety  of  a  better  testament. 

(6.)  ix.  15  :  For  this  cause  He  is 

the  Mediator  of  the  New  Testament  for 
the  redemption  of  transgressions  imder 
the  first  testament. 

(7.)  verse  16 :  For  where  a  testa- 
ment is,  &c. 

(8.) verse  17  :  For  a  testament  is 

of  force  after  men  are  dead. 


(9.)  Heb.  ix.  verse  20 :  This  is  the 
blood  of  the  testament. 

(10.)  Rev.  xi.  19  :  There  was  seen  in 
His  temple  the  ark  of  His  testament. 

Aiar/^e/iou. 

(i.)  Luke  xxii.  29:  And  I  appoint  mtlXq 
you  a  kingdom,  as  My  Father  hath 
appointed  unto  Me. 

(2.)  The  covenant  which  God  tnacU 
with  our  fathers. 

(3.)  This  is  the  covenant  that  I  will 
make  with  the  house  of  Israel. 

(4.)  This  is  tlfc  covenant  that  I  will 
make  with  them. 

Participles  of  this  verb  occur  in  (7)  and 
(8)  of  the  second  series,  viz.  S<a0€/icrof, 
rendered  "testator." 


It  will  be  observed  here  that  the  same  word  is  translated  in  the 
A.  V.  by  "  covenant,"  eighteen  times,  and  by  "  testament,"  eight 
times.    As  to  the  first  series, — 

On  No.  I  we  remark  that  "covenant"  and  "oath"  are  in 
apposition— they  signify,  in  part,  the  same  thing,  viz.  the  oath 
confirming  or  completing  the  covenant  This  oath  was  inter- 
posing, mediating,  or  placing  Himself  (eyLt€<r/T€wrti/).  This  is  the 
same  as  "  swearing  by  Himself."  A  testament,  in  the  sense  of 
a  will,  requires  no  oath  from  the  testator.  The  thought  of  a 
will  in  this  connexion,  is  outrageous.  If  the  term  "covenant" 
is  right  here,  then  all  reference  to  it  must  retain  the  term. 
This,  and  some  one  other  besides,  are  called  "  the  covenants  of 
promise  ;  "  that  other  is  found  in  Jer.  xxxi.  31 — 34,  and  repeated 
in  Heb.  viii.  This  covenant,  said  Jehovah,  will  be  "  when  I  take 
away  their  sin." 

No.  2.  "  Children  of  the  testament  **  would  have  no  meaning, 
hence  "  covenant "  is  right  here.  Children  of  a  testator  would 
be  intelligible ;  children  of  a  covenant  would  mean  those 
reckoned  so  through  that  covenant 

No.  3.  Circumcision  is  spoken  of  as  a  covenant :  this  we 
know  was  "a  token  of  the  covenant"  (Gen.  xvii.  ii). 

No.  4.  Here  are  "  covenants  "  spoken  of,  what  are  they  ?  In 
Nos.  1 1,  and  12  they  are  clearly  stated.  The  latter  of  these  two 
is  also  spoken  of  in  No.  7. 

No.  5.    This,  though  differing   in  degree  and  development 


from  that  which  is  specially  designated  "  the  Gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God,"  is  truly  a  covenant  of  grace. 

No.  6. '  If  "  testament  "  had  been  put  here,  there  would  have 
been  no  incongruousness  ;  the  same  thing  asserted  of  a  covenant 
in  this  place  is  true  of  a  will. 

No.  7.  This  confirmation  may  be  seen  in  Gen.  xv.,  God's 
oath. 

No.  8.  How  oddly  testament  would  sound  here  need  not  be 
pointed  out — a  will  from  Sinai ! 

No.  9.  The  Ephesians  as  idolaters  were  without  "  the  cove- 
nants of  promise  " — the  one  to  the  Israelites  as  such  in  Heb. 
viii.,  the  other  to  all  as  many  as  believe  in  the  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ. 

No.  10.  The  "better  promises"  must  be  so  as  compared 
with  some  other.  What  are  they  ?  Were  there  any  promises 
under  the  law?  and  are  they  meant?  Or  was  the  promise 
made  to  Abraham  contrasted  here — the  first  covenant  of  promise 
with  the  second  ? 

We  are  distinctly  told  that  the  law  could  not  disannul  the 
promise  which  was  given  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  before. 
The  sole  promise  of  the  law  was,  "  If  ye  be  willing  and  obedient, 
ye  shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land"  (Isa.  i.  19).  The  promise  to 
Abraham  was  earthly  possessions,  a  numerous  seed,  and  to  be  a 
blessing  to  all  nations.  We  are  told  that  this  seed  was  Christ, 
Gal.  ill.  16 ;  that  is,  as  we  must  suppose  it  to  mean,  Christ  is 
the  most  eminent  accomplishment  of  the  promise.  Surely  the 
manifest  meaning  of  the  promise  of  a  vast  natural  posterity  is 
not  eliminated  by  this  comment  (see  Gal.  iii.  29),  or  it  would 
look  like  a  mere  quibble.  It  is  something  like  Heb.  viii.,  "  Now 
of  the  things  which  we  have  spoken  this  is  the  sum"  [Ke<f>aKaLov) : 
that  is,  the  sum  total ;  but  the  whole  is  not  really  here,  only  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  it. 

Perhaps  we  may  safely  conclude  that  "the  better  promises  are 
those  in  Jeremiah,  for  they  contain  pledges  of  security  in  obedi- 
ence, which  the  former  to  Abraham  did  not.  God  said  to 
Abraham,  "  This  is  my  covenant  which  ye  shall  keep,  between 
me  and  you,  and  thy  seed  after  thee"  (Gen.  xvii.  10).  This  was 
not  a  promise  of  security,  but  a  duty  enjoined,  and  a  promise 
provisionally. 
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Nos.  II,  12,  13,  have  all  reference  to  the  same  covenants — the 
old  which  was  *'  ready  to  vanish  away,"  and  "  the  everlasting 
covenant."  This  last  has  a  dual  character,  viz.,  as  it  will  be 
exhibited  to  the  earthly  people,  and  as  it  has  already  been 
developed  in  the  heavenly  people. 

No.  14.  The  meaning  given  to  the  word  here  must  rest  entirely 
on  the  congruity  of  an  "  ark  "  and  "  tables,"  viz.  of  command- 
ments with  the  nature  of  a  will,  or  of  a  covenant. 

No.  16.  What  would  the  blood  of  a  will  mean  }  So  also  in 
No.  18. 

No.  17.  See  below. 

We  now  consider  the  second  series  of  Scriptures. 

Nos.  I  and  2.  Here  again  arises  the  inquiry — what  can  blood 
of  the  new  will  mean  }     Or  new  will  in  My  blood  t 

No.  3.  What  would  ministers  of  the  new  will  mean  }  The 
only  minister  is  the  one  who  administers,  and  such  is  not  a 
minister  or  servant  i^iaKovo^), 

No.  4.  By  "  the  Old  Testament "  is  meant  either  the  whole  of 
the  Scriptures  given  to  the  people  of  Israel,  or  the  Pentateuch 
only.     Surely  this  is  a  covenant  containing  His  will. 

Nos.  5  and  6  may  be  compared  with  Nos.  10  and  16  of  the 
first  series.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  the  same  Greek  word 
be  rendered  by  two  very  different  English  words  when  the 
circumstances  are  precisely  the  same  }  Some  exception  may  be 
taken  to  the  passage  containing  the  word  "  surety,"  as  consti- 
tuting a  dissimilarity.  The  Greek  is  eyyvo^,  occurring  only  this 
once,  not  at  all  in  the  LXX.,  but  once  in  2  Maccabees  x.  28. 
Hesychius  explains  it  by  dpdZoxo^t  one  wlio  accepts  for  another 
Perhaps  the  two  together,  fiealTq^;  and  eyyvo^,  illustrate  the  whole 
of  the  condition  ;  the  first  the  position  only,  the  latter  its 
object — one  between  God  and  who  pledges  Himself  for  all 
dues  to  be  rendered,  God  to  man,  man  to  God. 

"  A  better  testament."  This  must  mean  better  than  some  other. 
Our  translators  have,  with  singular  inconsistency,  called  the  old 
Scriptures  "a  covenant "  ^/^///  times,  and  a  "testament"  tAree 
times.  In  one  passage  (ist  Series,  No.  14)  they  have  translated 
"ark  of  the  covenant,"  and  in  another  (2nd  Series,  No.  10)  "ark 
of  His  testament."  Unless  the  different  words  are  synonymous 
this  cannot  be  right. 
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But  Christ  is  called  "  the  Mediator  of  a  better  covenant — or, 
new — or,  everlasting."  Here  then  arises  the  inquiry,  Are  we, 
the  subjects  of  a  new  dispensation,  subjects  also  of  a  covenant 
distinct  from  the  foregoing  ?  The  answer  must  be.  No,  if  Christ 
was  the  Mediator  of  the  one  which  God  made  with  Abraham. 
This  is  stated  in  No.  7 :  "  The  covenant  that  was  confirmed  before 
of  God  in  Christ."  But  there  may  be  many  distinct  enactments 
in  a  covenant.  There  seem  to  be  two  in  this : — First.  To 
Abraham  and  his  seed  according  to  the  flesh.  Second.  To 
those  who  form  **  the  Bride,  the  Lamb's  wife,"  destined  to  reign 
with  Him. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  will  in  all  this.  A  will 
requires  no  mediator,  no  surety.  A  will  is  only  the  record  of  the 
purpose  and  intention  of  the  testator,  to  be  carried  out  after  his 
death.  To  establish  its  validity  witnesses  are  required,  not 
mediators  or  sureties. 

Nos.  9  and  10  may  be  referred  to  Nos.  i  and  14  of  the  ist 
Series. 

We  have  now  to  consider  Nos.  7  and  8,  which,  from  the  amount 
of  controversy  that  has  taken  place,  are  by  far  the  most  eminent 
of  the  two  series.  A  new  rendering  is  here  proposed,  with  the 
preceding  verse. 

Heb.  ix.  15.  And  for  this  cause  He  is  the  Mediator  of  the 
New  Covenant,  to  the  end  that — as  there  was  (literally,  there 
being)  death  for  the  redemption  of  transgressions  under  the  first 
Covenant — ^they  who  are  called  might  receive  the  promise  of  an 
eternal  inheritance. 

Verse  16.  For  where  a  covenant  is,  there  is  necessity  that 
death  be  endured  by  the  mediator. 

Verse  17.  For  a  covenant  is  of  force  (confirmed)  after  the 
death  of  mediators^  otherwise  it  is  of  no  strength  at  all  while  the 
mediator  liveth. 

A  will  requires  the  death  of  him  who  devises.  He  devises 
what  he  himself  has  acquired  either  by  his  pwn  efforts  or  by 
another's  will.  The  transaction  now  under  consideration  is  the 
conveyance  of  an  estate — of"  an  eternal  inheritance."  Is  that  by 
will  or  covenant— the  both  parties  still  existing } 

It  may  be  said  that  a  covenant  is  commonly  meant,  but  that 
in  these  verses  it  is  clearly  a  testament  that  is  meant.    To  many 
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— perhaps  to  the  greater  number — this  is  not  clear;  some  of  these 
are  eminent  scholars  and  divines.  This  must  be  determined  by 
two  considerations — congruity  and  verbal  criticism. 

1st.  Congruity.  Why  should  the  writer  leave  the  subject  of  a 
coveftant,  so  entirely  kept  to  in  chap,  viii.,  and  the  whole  of  the 
former  part  of  the  ninth  chapter — the  first  half — and  then  adopt 
the  same  word  for  a  testament  in  the  latter  half.  Indeed,  with 
the  single  exception  of  vii.  22,  the  word  testament  occurs  nowhere 
else  in  this  epistle.  If  the  translation  is  correct  in  this  last 
instance,  then  it  is  wrong  in  viii.  6  and  xii.  24.  No  one  can 
question  this.  In  ix.  15  we  read  that  transgressions,  that  is, 
those  who  committed  them,  were  redeemed  by  death,  so  also— 
as  the  argument  clearly  prqceeds — the  object  of  the  Mediator, 
Jesus  Christ,  was  that  by  his  death,  as  /Aec/n??,  we  who  are  called 
might  receive  the  promise  of  an  eternal  inheritance,  which  else- 
where is  spoken  of  as  receiving  the  atonement  (Rom.  v.  1 1). 

In  Exod.  xxiv.  8  are  the  words  "  blood  of  the  covenant :"  this 
is  in  the  LXX.  Sta^iJ/ciyv.  This  was  the  blood  of  sacrifices, "  burnt 
offerings,  and  peace  offerings  of  oxen  unto  the  Lord  "  (verse  5). 
.  Are  sacrifices  attendant  on  a  will }  What  is  done  with  the  blood  ? 
"  Moses  took  half  of  the  blood,  and  put  it  in  basins ;  and  half  of 
the  blood  he  sprinkled  on  the  altar.  And  he  took  the  book  of 
the  covenant,  and  read  in  the  audience  of  the  people :  and  they 
said.  All  that  the  Lord  hath  said  will  we  do,  and  be  obedient 
And  Moses  took  the  blood,  and  sprinkled  it  on  the  people, 
and  said,  Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  which  the  Lord 
hath  made  with  you." 

(Verses  6 — 8).  Observe  it  was  a  book  read  in  the  audience  of 
the  people,  containing  commands  which  the  people  engaged  to 
perform.  This  was  the  covenant  which  Jehovah  made  with  the 
fathers  of  the  Jewish  people,  Heb.  viii. 

Both  parties  were  sprinkled  with  the  blood — Jehovah,  in  the 
altar,  and  the  people  in  their  own  persons.  All  this  would  be 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  confirmation  of  a  will.  There  is 
death,  but  of  neither  of  the  contracting  parties.  It  is  the  death 
of  the  Mediator,  the  type  of  Him  who  is  "  Mediator  of  the  New 
Covenant"    This  being  indubitably  a  covenant,  we  pass  on. 

2nd.  As  to  verbal  criticism. 

First  l^iadi/iKri  from  the  last  paragraph  does  mean,  sometimes 
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at  least,  a  covenant,  as  the  LXX.  have  used  the  word  to  embody 
the  transaction  there  narrated.  It  is  perhaps  strictly  anything 
placed  between  :  hence  by  metonymy  the  sign  is  put  for  the  thing 
signified,  as,  "the  covenant  of  circumcision,"  viz.,  the  covenant 
of  which  circumcision  is  the  sign ;  and  "the  redemption  of  trans- 
gressions" (Heb.  ix.  15),  viz.,  transgressors.  The  thing  placed 
between  the  parties  might  naturally  give  its  own  name  to  the 
transaction.  Circumcision  was  not  the  covenant,  it  was  the  sign  ; 
that  which,  coming  between  God  and  the  sinner,  procured  im- 
munity for  the  one  under  the  law,  as  for  Moses,  "  by  the  way  in 
the  inn."  So  SiaO-q/ctf — something  placed  between  in  making  a 
covenant — became  the  name  of  the  covenant  itself.    Consider, — 

airodriKn,  anything  laid  by ;  a  repository,  granary. 

TrpoaffijfCff,  „  to;  added 

awOrjKri^  „  with  (another) ;  agreement. 

iinOriicq,  „  upon,  or  to ;  an  accession. 

KaraQriicqy  „  down ;  a  deposit. 

irapadrj/crj,  „  added  to  ;  a  deposit. 

irapcucaraOi^Ki],  „  „       ;  intensive. 

inrod^/crj,  „  under ;  a  foundation,  or  a  pledge. 

One  objection  to  the  word  covenant  has  been  raised  which 
is  worthy  of  respect  from  its  reverential  character  ;  that  to  speak 
of  a  covenant  between  an  infinitely  holy  God  and  so  degraded 
a  creature  as  man  is  incongruous.  (Parkhurst.)  But  we  see  by 
considering  the  above  quotations,  especially  Nos.  5,  ii,  12,  and 
1 3,  First  Series,  that  the  consent  of  two  parties  is  not  necessary 
in  order  to  establish  the  covenant ;  although  it  is  so  indeed  in 
Exod.  xxiv.  As  to  the  New  Covenant,  the  consent  of  the  second 
party  is  in  acceptance  of  the  conveyance.  But  indeed,  as  to  the 
New  Covenant,  the  two  consenting  parties  are  manifest  from  the 
beginning,  viz.,  God  ;  and  man's  substitute :  Christ  at  the  same 
time  is  the  substitute,  and  "  the  Surety,"  "  the  Mediator."  The 
mode  of  taking  the  most  solemn  of  all  oaths,  as  between  God 
and  "Abraham,  and  referred  to  in  Jeremiah  xxxiv.  18,  19,  is 
typical  of  this  inexpressibly  awful  covenant  involving  the  salva- 
tion or  destruction  of  the  human  race.  One  might  raise  the 
question.  Did  Christ  take  the  place  of  all  mankind,  or  of  His 
redeemed  only }     It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Scriptures  do 
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not  set  up  this  inquiry,  but  rather  suppress  it  by  saying,  "  There 
is  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man, 

A  more  earnest  contest  is  anticipated  over  the  meaning  here 
given  to  iiaBifuvo^;  =  fiealTrj^.  What  is  the  meaning  of  SutTiBe- 
fiai  ?  Verbs  in  -fiai.  are  the  most  ancient,  as  airrofiat  is  plainly 
more  ancient  than  airTO} :  the  latter  means  to  kindle,  as  a  fire, 
always  in  Luke ;  the  former  to  touch ;  the  primitive  method  of 
kindling  a  fire  was  to  make  two  pieces  of  wood  touch,  then  by 
friction  to  kindle  them  into  a  flame.  The  rendering  of  aTrrofuu 
in  the  English  version  might  always  be  touc/i.  In  composition, 
" But  is  alt  throughy  as  in  Bia/SalptD  :  between"  (Liddell  and  Scott.) 
So  iuLriBefiai  may  be  to  place  between^  whatever  other  meanings 
may  be  assigned,  as  Siif)fu  is  tosendthrough^  itar^irfvdiHTKtOfto  discern 
between.  Regimen  will  vary  meanings.  This  is  an  obvious  law 
with  all  words  :  we  mangle  Ihieny  and  thus  smooth  it ;  we  mangle 
a  carcase,  and  thus  roughen  it.  So  colere  domum  is,  to  build  a 
house,  but  colere  Deum  is  to  worship  God.  The  meaning  of 
Sia0€fi€po^  will  then  be  placed  betweefi,  the  same  as  fi€alT7)<:,  for 
position.  The  single  difference— and  it  is  important — is  that  the 
latter  indicates  automatic  action  ;  the  former,  the  action  of  an- 
other, as  to  getting  into  position  :  in  other  words,  the  Mediator 
Himself  is  indicated  as  going  between  {fiea-o^;,  between,  and  irjfu, 
I  go) ;  the  other  is  Sih,  between,  and  difiepo^;,  placed. 

It  may  be  urged  that  a  solecism  is  involved  in  this  construction, 
viz.  "  a  covenant  is  of  force  after  the  death  of  mediators."  One 
might  take  refuge  behind  the  English  version,  "  a  testament  is  of 
force  after  men  are  dead."  What  men  ?  Only  one  man  makes 
a  testament  or  will.  If  the  objection  to  this  proposed  rendering 
is  valid  on  this  ground,  it  would  be  equally  strong  against 
the  A.  V.  But  it  may  be  justified — both  one  and  the  other — by 
the  fact  of  generalization :  a  covenant,  any  covenant,  and  so 
covenants  in  general  are  valid  after  the  deaths  of  mediators,  and 
so  of  any  will  or  wills  after  the  death  of  testators.  For  iwl,  after, 
see  Phil.  ii.  2T,  "  sorrow  after  sorrow  "  Anglic^,  "  upon  :"  also 
Acts  xi,  19,  ^'  after  (the  death  of)  Stephen."  And  Mark  vi.  52, 
"  after  (the  miracle  of)  the  loaves." 

Assuming  these  arguments  to  be  legitimate,  and  that  so  far 
certain  points  have  been  established,  there  is  further  the  con- 
sideration : — 
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First.  Whether  Siadifievo^  does  mean  a  testator ;  and,  if  so, 
is  it  the  meaning  here  ? 

Second.  Does  StaOi/ievof;  also  mean  a  mediator ;  and,  if  so,  is 
it  the  meaning  here  ?  i.e.  we  have  to  balance  the  claims  of  the 
two  meanings. 

According  to  Liddell  and  Scott,  SiaTlOcfiai  BuiBtjktju  tivI 
means  "  to  make  a  covenant  with  one."  This  may  be  verified  by 
reference  to  Nos.  2,  13,  and  15,  only  that  the  dative  is  not  always 
found  :  in  two  of  these  places  Trpo?  with  the  accusative,  and  else- 
where i-n-L  But  that  BiaOifiepo^  means  a  testator  seems  to  rest 
solely  on  the  authority  of  our  translators,  and  of  those  who 
side  with  them,  with  only  topical  sanction.  It  is  true  that 
StariOefuu  does  mean  to  appoint^  dispose^  as  in  Luke  xxii.  29,  "  I 
appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,"  but  here  only  in  the  N.  T.  has  it 
this  meaning.  In  the  other  passages  viz.,  Acts  iii.  25  ;  Heb. 
viii.  10 ;  ix.  16,  17,  and  x.  i6^  the  verb  and  the  noun  are  in  con- 
nexion. In  all  these,  except  the  passage  under  consideration, 
the  noun  hia6r]Kj)  is  rendered  "  covenant"  Does  the  participle 
which  occurs  here,  and  not  the  verb,  change  its  meaning }  Of 
course,  if  iuulBefjMC  is  /  appoint,  then  hvoBefievo^  may  be  the 
one  who  appoints,  the  testator.  Still  for  this  we  want  the 
positive  evidence  that  the  terms  have  ever  been  employed  for 
a  will. 

Another  term  for  Sui0ifi€vo^  has  been  proposed,  viz.,  Paeifier, 
and  one  remarkable  instance  is  cited  from  Arrian.  See  Park- 
hurst  and  Scapula,  under  Siarldefiai.  This  can  be  but  an  issue 
of  the  work  of  the  fLeairri^  :  it  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
inquiry  presenting  the  issue  of  the  interposition. 

The  objection  that  vexpo^  is  never  applied  to  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  lower  animals  is  thus  of  no  moment ;  it  is  set  aside  by 
considering  Sia0€fi€vo^=sfi€a'LTrj<;, 

There  has  been  no  known  difficulty  shunned  in  the  above 
inquiry,  and  the  admission  first  made  in  favour  of  the  rendering 
"  testator "  is  scarcely  worth  anything,  for  no  unchallenged 
instance  of  such  a  meaning  can  be  adduced,  whereas  several 
instances  occur  in  the  Scriptures,  perhaps  admitted  by  all,  where 
the  meaning  is,  a  covenant. 

There  are  two  other  words  to  be  noticed.  "  That  by  means 
of "  as  a  rendering  of  ottq)?  is  scarcely  authorized  :  it  is  clearly 
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introductory  to,  and  must  be  construed  with  Xa^ojftei/.  The 
meaning  given  to  ^kp^aQai  has  the  sanction  of  Rom,  ix.  22; 
Heb.  xii.  20. 

"  Ye  are  not  come  unto  the  mount  that  can  be  touched  and 
that  burned  with  fire,  nor  unto  blackness,  and  darkness,  and 

tempest But  ye  are  come  unto  mount  Zion,  even  unto  the  city 

of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable 
company  of  angels  ;  .  .  .  and  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  New 
Covenant." 

W.  Howell. 

Clifton. 


NOTE.— A  JERUSALEM  RUMOUR. 

We  were  favoured  with  the  perusal  of  an  extraordinary  letter,  dated  "Jerusalem, 
September  14,  1876,"  written  by  one  of  the  resident  Rabbis  in  the  Holy  City  to  a  well- 
known  Christian  gentleman  in  London.  The  purport  of  the  letter  may  be  gat  hered 
by  the  following  extract  from  it : — 

**  A  wise  and  ^odly  man  who  for  years  was  chief  Rabbi  over  many  thousand  Tews, 
and  left  manuscnpts,  amongst  which  there  was  found  a  sealed  packet,  upon  which  was 
written  that  it  should  not  be  opened  till  ten  years  after  his  death.  When  the  time  was 
expired  it  was  opened  by  his  sons,  who  are  Rabbis  in  the  same  position  as  their  father 
was.  It  was  found  to  contain  several  pages  all  relating  to  the  Messiah  who  is  to 
redeem  the  whole  world.  Copies  of  this  manuscript  were  given  by  his  sons  to  many 
learned  men,  one  of  whom  came  last  year  to  Jerusalem  with  a  copy,  and  this  week  I 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  copv  from  him  for  myself. 

**  Believe  mc,  dear ,  after  1  got  this  copy  I  could  not  sleep  for  many  nights  for 

studying  the  words  of  that  learned  man.  Seeing  that  he  had  explained  many  passages 
in  Daniel  relating  to  the  Messiah  ;  also  the  vision  of  our  father  Jacob's  wrestling 
with  the  Angel,  who  afterwards  blessed  him  (Jacob);  and  the  dream  which  Joseph 
explained  to  the  chief  butler  of  Pharaoh  about  the  vine  with  three  branches.  Like- 
wise many  passages  from  the  Talmud  and  other  learned  ancient  books.  He  had  also 
made  a  calculation  of  the  different  times  mentioned  in  Daniel,  reducing  them  all  to  one 
certain  period.  Accordincj  to  his  estimate  the  Messiah  is  to  come,  according  to  our 
chronology,  in  the  year  5638,  at  the  time  of  the  Passover,"  which  according  to  our 
calculation  will  be  2300  years  after  the  destruction  of  Solomon's  Temple,  which  Daniel 
refers  to  in  the  eighth  chapter  and  fourteenth  verse :  *  Unto  two  thousand  three  hundred 
days,  then  shall  the  sanctuary  be  cleansed,'  "  &c.,  &c. 

In  the  beginning  of  last  month  a  copy  of  the  alleged  "several  pages  relating  to  the 
Messiah  " — consisting  of  fourteen  large  quarto  pages — was  sent  to  the  same  Christian 
gentleman,  who  kindly  forwarded  it  to  us  for  examination.  We  perused  it  most 
carefully,  and  found  the  lucubrations  couched  in  the  usual  transcendental  crude  rhapsodies 
of  later  Kabbalists.  We  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  the  responsibility  of  pronoimcing 
the/arra^v  genuine.  It  is  probably  a  pious  fraud — the  name  of  the  **  wise  and  godly 
man  who  for  years  was  chief  Rabbi  "  is  not  given — if  so  the  author  displayed  conside- 
rable ingenuity  in  so  craftily  imitating  the  style  of  Jewish  mystics  of  a  bygone  age. 
Any  how,  genuine  or  counterfeit,  this  document  proves— if  proof  were  required — that 
the  mass  of  the  Jewish  people,  unlike  the  handful  of  free-thinking  politic  Jews  in  this 
country,  are  looking  out  for  a  personal  Messiah,  and  not  for  such  a  ntytA  as  political 
privileges  personifies. 


8  This  will  begin  with  Good  Friday,  1878.     A  somewhat  curious  coincidence  in  the 
date  of  the  calculator.— Editor. 
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The  Lord's  Prayer.    No  adaptation  of  existing  Petitions.    Explained 

BY  the  UGHT  of  "  THE  DAY  OF  THE  LORD  :"  IN  A  SERIES  OF  SIX  EsSAYS. 
To  WHICH  ARE  ADDED  THREE  MORE,  IN  THE  FORM  OF  APPENDICES,   ON  THE 

FIRST  TWO  Prophecies,  and  on  the  Cherubim.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Margo- 
LIOUTH,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  &c.  &c.  Author  of  **  The  Poetry  of  the  Hebrru) 
Pentateiuhy "  *  *  The  Oracles  of  God  and  their  Vindication, "  &c.  &c.  London :  Samuel 
Bagster  and  Sons. 

The  most  effective  means  that  we  can  adopt,  with  a  view  to  afford  the  readers  of 
this  Quarterly  ah  idea  of  the  Author's  aims  in  this  work,  is  to  let  the  writer  make 
his  own  statements  respecting  the  same.  He  does  so  in  his  Preface ;  which  is  the 
following: — 

"It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  laconic,  but  comprehensive,  petition  which  our 
Blessed  Lord  has  taught  His  disciples,  was  substantially  a  prayer  already  in  use,  at 
His  time  on  earth,  in  the  Liturgical  services  of  the  Temple  and  synagogue ;  when  "He 
came  to  visit  us  in  great  himiility."  I  have  been  frequently  asked,  by  clerical  Brethren, 
whether  it  was  so,  and  whether  I  could  give  a  reference  to  its  whereabout,  either  in 
modem  Jewish  Liturgies,  or  in  ancient  Jewish  writings.  The  frequency  with  which 
the  question  was  put  to  me  made  me  at  last  abrupt  in  my  reply  : — 'Nothing  of  the 
kind  !  The  Jewish  Lituigy  has  never  contained  anything  so  glorious,  so  august,  so 
comprehensive  as  that  wonderful  supplication  which  our  Saviour  dictated  to  His 
disciples,  and  which  is  known  as  the  LORD'S  PRAYER.' 

"About  two  years  ago,  however,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  most  estimable  Brother 
Clergyman,  one  of  the  truest  and  most  disinterested  lovers  of  Israel,  in  which  the 
onestion  is  mooted  in  the  following  words  : — '  Will  you  inform  me  where  one  may 
nnd,  among  pre-Hebrew  Christian  writings,  any  prayer  closely  resembling  our  'Lord's 
Prayer'?  I  have  read  that  such  a  prayer  does  (or  did)  exist  in  Jewish  books :  where  ?* 
In  a  private  letter  I  informed  my  valued  friend  that  nothing  of  the  kind  existed  in  'pre- 
Hebrew  Christian  writings,'  but  that  subsequent  to  the  promulgation  of  that  Heaven- 
taught  orison  the  Jews  borrowed  certain  sentences  from  it,  and  incorporated  them  in 
SQfme  of  their  later  prayers. 

"The  idea,  that  a  petition  'closely  resembling  the  Lord's  Prayer  existed  in  pre- 
Hebrew  Christian  writings,*  originated  with  the  tyro-expositors  of  the  rudiments  of 
Hebrew  and  Rabbinical  Literature, — such  as  Bartolocci,  Carpzov,  Poole,  Lightfoot, 
etc,  etc,  etc,  after  their  kind — long  since  discredited  by  bona  fide  Hebrew  and 
Rabbinical  scholars  and  critics.  It  is  true  that,  in  few  instances,  those  quaint  assertions 
form  still  part  of  the  learning  possessed  by  certain  Christian  divines,  but  those  instances 
are  very  few  now-a-days.  They  have  been  perpetuated  by  neological  schoolmen,  such 
as  Spinoza  and  his  followers;  who  imagined  that  the  daring  propagation  of  premature 
concepdons,  and  doing  despite  to  ripe  and  well-tried  truths,  was  the  surest  way  to  a 
reputation  for  profoimd  and  broad  thinking. 

*•  At  the  time  that  I  received  the  letter  which  contained  the  inquiry  anent  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  reading  the  sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  once  a  week,  with  a  large  class  of  Jewish  inquirers,  from  some  of  the 
highest  ranks  amongst  the  dispersed  of  Judah  in  the  English  metropolis.  I  read  that  letter 
to  my  Hebrew  friends,  on  the  first  occasion  on  which  we  met  after  I  had  received  it ; — 
for  the  query  was  preceded  by  such  sentiments  as  the  following  :  *  You  rightly  judge 
that  I  have  love  to  the  House  of  Israel.  Yes ;  God  has,  I  trust,  put  into  my  heart 
great  tenderness  and  great  zeal  for  His  people  whom  He  hath  chosen,  and  not  cast 
away.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  commune  with  any  Hebrew,  especially  with  any  of 
Abraham's  seea having  also  Abraham's  faith  in  the  seed  of  promise  and  blessing.' 
The  anxious  Jewish  inquirers  expressed  a  strong,  unanimous,  wish  that  the  Lord's 
Prayer  should  form  the  staple  subject  of  our  readings  then,  and  at  our  several  subse- 
quent meetings.  I  have,  01  course,  acquiesced  in  the  expressed  wish.  I  had  the 
Liturgies  of  both  synagogues — namely,  the  Portuguese  and  German — as  well  as  all  the 
Rabbinical  lore  that  could  be  found  there  and  then,  especially,  however,  copies  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  placed  close  at  hand,  whilst  our  readings  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer  lasted.  My  Jewish  friends  have  long  since  received  what  they  had  asked  for, 
and  found  that  which  they  had  sought.     The  following  Essays  contain  the  substance 
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of  those  especial  readings  which  were  prompted  by  my  friend's  letter.  May  God's 
blessing  rest  upon  the  reading  of  the  same ! 

**  I  am  desirous,  however,  that  the  readers  of  the  following  Essays  may  bear  in  mind 
that  my  object  was  not  to  sermonize,  or  to  write  Homilies  on  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Were  such  my  intention  I  might  easily  have  contrived  to  double  or  treble  the  number 
of  Essays  on  the  sacred  theme.  Those  who  look  for  sermons  and  homilies  on  the 
Lord's  Prayer  will  find  them  in  the  thousand  and  one  different  volumes,  which  as 
many  diverse  homilists  have,  from  time  to  time,  published.  They  will  look  in  vain 
for  homiletical  discourses  in  this  volume,  and  look  equally  in  vain  in  sermon  volumes 
for  the  information  furnished  in  this  opusculum. 

"I  have  given,  for  the  benefit  of  the  learned,  the  quotations  from  Jewish  Liturgies,  in 
the  original  Hebrew.  To  avoid,  however,  the  possible  distraction  of  the  ordinary 
reader  I  have  placed  the  original  quotations  as  foot-notes,  whilst  I  embodied  their 
translations  in  the  texts  of  the  different  Essays  themselves.  I  should  not  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  this  small  unpretending  work  may  yet  yield  some  suggestive  ideas  even 
to  so  learned  a  company  of  Hebrew  Scholars  as  the  modem  revisers  of  the  English 
Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  to  the  explanatory  and  the  critical  commentators  of 
the  so-called  Speaker's  Bible,  who  may  yet  deign  to  adopt  some  of  the  new  ren- 
derings offered  in  the  following  Essays,  and  their  k)ot-notes.' 

"Experience  has  taught  mc  that  mere  references  to  chapters  and  verses  of  Biblical 
passages,  in  illustration  of  certain  expositions,  are  not  only  insufficient,  but  perplexing 
to  the  generality  of  readers ;  I  have  therefore  given  those  passages  of  Scripture  in 
exUnso.  Especially  as  I  had  often  to  suggest  a  different  rendering  of  the  original  text 
from  that  of  the  Authorized  Version. 

"The  three  Essays,  in  the  form  of  Appendices,  contain  the  mature  thoughts  of  nearly 
thirty  years*  study.  I  venture  to  trust  that  the  readers  will  not  think  them  unworthy 
of  consideration  ;  notwithstanding  that  they,  now  and  then,  come  into  collision  with 

Sreconceived  notions  respecting  the  two  first  prophecies  and  the  Cherubim.  I 
ave  not  hastily  adopted  the  views  which  I  propound  in  those  Essays.  Frequently  and 
prayerfully  have  I  meditated  upon  the  themes,  ere  I  committed  the  result  of  my  studies 
to  paper.  I  entreat  my  readers  not  to  reject  the  same  hastily  without  meditadng  upon 
the  respective  subjects,  seriously  and  prayerfully." 

n'jnp  p. 

Ben  Koheleth,  nach  Chr.  Aug.  Tiedge's  Urania.    Vien.  1876. 

This  is  a  translation,  or  rather  an  adaptation  into  the  sacred  tongue,  of  the  first  five 
books  of  Tiedge's  brilliant,  though  eccentric  German  poem  Urania.  The  accomplished 
translator  tells  us,  on  the  title-page  of  his  poetic  version,  that  the  reason  why  ne  sur- 
named  his  performance  Ben  Koheleth'  is  the  following  :— Just  as  Koheleth 
put  certain  orthodox  sentiments  into  the  mouths  of  the  right-minded,  and  certain 
heterodox  sentiments  into  the  mouths  of  the  free-thinker,  whilst  his  aim  and  end  was 
all  the  time  to  promote  the  fear  of  God  ;  so  the  author  of  this  book  treads  inliis  ste(>s, 
and  therefore  should  it  share  in  the  honourable  title  of  Koheleth. 

The  translator's  name  is  withheld  from  the  title-page,  but  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
supplying  it  We  recognize  in  the  poem  before  us  the  same  master-mind,  the  same 
skilful  versifier,  the  same  exquisite  Hebrew  scholarship  which  characterized  "  Milton's 


'  Since  the  MS.  of  this  work  had  been  committed  into  the  hands  of  the  printers  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Speaker's  Bible  has  been  published,  which  completes  the 
annotations  on  the  Old  Testament.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  voluminous  work, 
the  Author  feels  compelled  to  maintain  that  the  sacred  Oracles  annotated  upon  had 
but  scant  justice  done  them  at  the  hands  of  the  learned  galaxy  of  expounders  engaged 
upon  commenting  on  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets. 

1  Koheleth  is  the  original  name  given  to  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  because  of 
the  opening  words  of  that  compilation,  namely  nbnp  nrn-  "The  words  of 
Koheleth."  The  name  was  an  assumed  one,  descriptive  of  the  writer  as  compiler 
of  the  laconic  sayings  contained  in  that  interesting  Miscellany.  As  many  of  the 
sentiments  may  have  been  the  oracular  utterances  of  Solomon,  the  compiler  supple- 
mented the  title  of  his  collection  by  the  words  of  "the  Son  of  David,  King  of  Jerusalem." 
The  bx  or  b  is  no  doubt  elliptical. 
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Paradi'^Lost,"  in  **  Hebrew  Blank  Verse,"  Translator,  I.E.  Salkinson  :  Triibncr  and 
Co.  The  work  is  inscribed  in  a  dedicatory  Hebrew  Epistle  of  marvellous  beauty,  to 
a  certain  eminent  Continental  Rabbi,  whose  name  is  also  withheld.  Neither  are  we 
at  a  loss  to  identify  that  great  scholar,  though  we  think  it  expedient,  in  this  case,  to 
imitate  the  learned  Translator.  The  letter  itself  wc  shall  translate  into  English  in 
our  next  issue,  when  we  shall  make  some  critical  obser\'ations  on  the  Hebrew  Poem 
before  us.  At  present  we  furnish  a  translation  of  a  Hebrew  letter,  which  is  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  brochure.  It  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  I.  E.  Salkinson  to  the  late 
venerable  Chief  Rabbi  of  all  the  Karaite  Jews,  Abraham  Firkowitz.  We  saw  the 
letter  itself  in  1872,  when  the  reverend  Karaite  was  about  eighty-five  years  of  age. 
His  name  is  at  present  of  some  interest  to  Oriental  scholars,  by  reason  of  Dr. 
Neubauer's  examination  of  the  deceased's  library,  at  St.  Petersburg,  by  the  direction 
of  the  Oxford  University.  2 

It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know  that  Rabbi  Abraham  Firkowitz  was  a  man  of 
varied  acccomplishments  and  extensive  erudition  ;  he  was  the  author  of  divers  works 
in  prose  and  poetry.  He  has  been  sumamed,  both  by  Rabbinical  Jews  and  Karaites, 
Aben  Resheph,  or  the  son  of  Resheph,  oi fiery Jervour.  The  epithet  is  obviously 
a  formation  from  the  Hebrew  initials  of  his  name  and  those  of  his  father.  It  may 
sound  strange  in  the  ears  of  some  of  our  readers  when  they  will  be  told  that  the 
venerable  "master  in  Israel  "  had  married  in  1871,  when  he  was  eighty-four  years  of 
age,  for  the  fourth  time,  a  young  girl.  We  must  ask  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Karaite  Jews  consider  themselves  as  the  representatives  of  the  Levitical  priesthood, 
and  their  Chief  Rabbi  as  the  successor  of  the  high  priest.  That  functionary  must 
needs  be  a  married  man,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  fulfil  the  condition  of  making  "  an 
atonement  for  himself  and  for  his  house"  (Lev.  xvi.  6,  ii).  It  was  prescribed  that 
the  high  priest  marry  a  virgin  (Lev.  xxi.  13,  14). 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  letter  which  Mr.  Isaac  E.  Salkinson  addressed  to  Rabbi 
Abraham  Firkowitz  was  lost ;  or  probable,  from  some  cause  or  other,  that  Dr. 
Neubauer  had  overlooked  it  ;  the  learned  will  therefore  consider  its  appearance  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  last  work,  under  present  notice,  as  a  valuable  addition  to  that 
volume.  We  have  published  a  translation  of  that  remarkable  letter  in  1872,  but  as 
the  volume  in  which  it  appeared  has  long  since  been  out  of  print,  the  readers  of  our 
NEW  SERIES  will  be  glad  of  a  reprint  of  that  very  interesting  epistle. 

**  To  tfu  honour  of  the  Chief  Rabbi — experienced  in  the  Law  and  Science^  a  Prince 
amongst  his  people,  and  principal  instructor  of  the  community  of  the  Karaim, 
Abrcuiam  Firkaiviiz, 

**  From  the  day  on  which  I  beheld  your  honoured  face  at  Vienna,  and  was  pater- 
nally embraced  by  you,  your  name  was  always  present  to  me,  and  my  soul  longs  to 
remember  you.  For  from  the  days  of  my  youth — that  is,  ever  since  I  began  to  take 
shelter  under  the  shadow  of  the  wings  of  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  David,  who  is  all 
my  salvation  and  all  my  desire — the  children  of  my  people  and  my  own  kindred  hate 
me  because  of  my  following  the  Good  Thing ;  and  their  great  and  wise  ones  excom- 
municate me,  and  are  unable  to  speak  peaceably  to  me.  But  as  for  me,  my  daily 
prayer  ascends  for  Israel's  salvation  ;  their  curses  do  not  affect  me.  Verily,  if  they 
utter  reproaches  and  blasphemies  against  my  King  and  my  Holy  One,  why  should  I 
fret  ?  the  reproaches  of  them  that  reproach  Him  have  fallen  upon  me.  Does  not  my 
soul  cleave  to  Him,  so  that  I  may  bear  both  His  ignominy  and  His  honour?  And 
this  is  all  my  glory  and  my  orr<amcnt. 

**  Of  a  truth,  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  greatly  desired  to  see  my  brethren,  the  sons  of 
my  people  who  hold  fast  to  the  Scriptures,  who,  like  myself,  have  broken  the  yoke  of 
the  Talmud  from  off  their  necks  ;  and  the  Word  of  the  Lord  only  is  a  lamp  unto  their 
feet,  and  a  light  unto  their  paths.  But  you,  sir,  are  the  first  of  your  brethren  and 
community  that  I  have  seen  face  to  face ;  and  I  rejoiced  to  see  you  as  at  the  sight 
of  the  face  of  an  angeL 

"Yet  the  sight  enjoyed  by  the  physical  eye  does  not  suffice  me,  but  I  desire  to 
understand  your  vital  spirit — even  that  divine,  celestial  portion  which  God  bestowed 
upon  you.  I  will  ask  you,  therefore,  one  question  ;  it  is  a  very  important  one  to  me  : 
1  beseech  you,  sir,  pray  tell  me,  What  think  you  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?    Is  He  to 


5  Sec  our  Memorandum,  pp.  44 — 47. 
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be  considered  despicable  and  the  meanest  of  men,  who  was  cracified  and  died  for  His 
own  sin  ?  Or  is  He  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  who  bore  our  sias  by  His  death,  and 
rose  again,  and  now  liveth  to  confer  everlasting  salvation  upon  all  that  believe  in  Him  ? 
Our  brethren  the  Jews  hide  their  faces  from  Him,  and  esteem  Him  not ;  for  their 
sages  and  their  chiefs  in  the  days  of  the  second  temple  accused  Him  of  wickedness  at 
their  tribunal,  and  the  wise  men  of  the  Talmud  agree  with  them,  and  say  that  He  was 
a  false  Messiah.  But  how  am  I  to  depend  upon  such  men  as  those  who  have  per- 
verted the  words  of  the  living  God,  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  Law  to  its  very 
end ;  as  all  the  sages  of  the  Karaim  will  bear  me  witness  in  this  matter. 

**  Come,  now,  and  behold,  moreover.  Whom  have  we,  among  all  the  Talmudical 
savants,  greater,  juster,  and  more  pious  than  Rabbi  Akibha  ?  for  he  is  the  head  and 
front  of  the  Mishnic  dogma  of  all  the  Halachoth  ;'  and  he  himself,  in  his  honourable 
position,  called  upon  the  children  of  his  people  to  believe  in  a  pseudo-Messiah — that 
is.  Bar  Couchbha  (Bar  Couzibha,*  for  his  character  corresponded  with  the  signification 
of  his  name).  And  what  was  his  end  ?  Bar  Couchbha  fell  in  battle,  and  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  Jews,  and  Rabbi  Akibha  at  their  head,  were  slaughtered  in  the 
valley  of  the  Slain  ;  evil  and  hard  were  the  troubles  because  of  this  rebellion,  which 
passed  upon  the  rest  of  their  people  and  country  in  those  days ;  similar  to  those  at 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  Then,  if  Rabbi  Akibha,  head  of  the  whole  conmiu- 
nity,  erred  and  did  not  discern  in  the  face  of  his  Messiah  that  the  claimant  was  an 
impostor,  why  should  it  not  be  deemed  probable,  in  the  generation  which  preceded 
his,  that  the  wise  men  of  Israel  erred,  and  did  not  discern  the  genuine  Messiah,  that 
He  was  the  True  One  ?  I  therefore  repeat  my  question  again  and  again,  *  Tell  me,  I 
beseech  you,  with  Moses  and  the  prophets  in  view,  What  think  you  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  ?  * 

"But  if  this  my  question  is  irksome  to  you,  and  you  are  reluctant  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  with  me,  touching  events  which  have  occurred  in  olden  times  ;  or  if  you 
should  set  your  face  against  me,  saying,  *  What  proof  and  evidence  have  you  to  demon- 
strate that  Jesus  is  the  King  and  Redeemer  of  Israel,  since  He  has  never  yet  delivered 
Israel,  nor  yet  raised  up  the  ruins  of  Zion  and  Jerusalem  ? '  To  this  I  rejoin  and 
answer,  *  I  am  neither  a  prophet  nor  Elijah,  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven,  to  show 
you  with  whom  is  the  truth  ;  but  my  hand  is  not  so  shortened  that  I  may  not  bring 
forth  divine  fire  out  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  to  demonstrate  in  the  sight  of  the 

*  Halachoth  are  the  oral  decisions  which  were  transmitted,  according  to  Rabbinism, 
in  imbroken  succession,  from  Moses  to  Rabbi  Akibha.  There  are  two  classes  of 
Halachoth,  (a)  firmly  established,  (b)  which  may  be  appealed  against.  It  is  the 
former  class  which  came  down  to  Rabbi  Akibha  in  direct  succession  from  Moses,  who 
received  them  direct  from  God.  This  Rabbi  Akibha  flourished  in  the  second  century, 
and  the  Talmud  contains  very  sensational  and  romantic  stories  about  his  low  origin, 
his  wooing  and  winning  the  daughter  of  a  rich  and  noble  family ;  his  subsequent 
studies  and  great  fame  ;  his  college  at  Til>erias,  the  number  of  his  students  at  the  same 
time,  24,00a  Such  was  the  fervent  ardour  of  their  divine  studies,  as  to  scorch  and 
kill  a  bird  whilst  flying  over  that  vast  assembly  of  students,  whilst  at  work.  All 
these  our  readers  may  either  believe  or  not,  as  they  please  ;  but  Rabbi  Akibha's 
discipleship  of  the  pseudo-Messiah,  Bar  Couchbha,  is  historically  true. 

*  This  pretender  to  the  Messiahship  of  Ir,rael — he  is  only  one  of  a  long  catalogue  of 
false  Messiahs,  in  accordance  with  the  predictions  of  the  Redeemer — was  originally 
a  bandit ;  his  name  unknown  even  to  the  Jews  themselves.  When  Akibha,  in  his 
old  age,  became  that  deceiver's  dupe,  he  exclaimed,  in  one  of  his  addresses  in  favour 
of  the  impostor,  **  Behold  the  Star  that  is  come  out  of  Jacob  ;  the  days  of  the 
promised  redemption  draw  near."  Hence  the  name  Bar  Couchbha,  "  the  Son  of  a 
Star.'*  This  man  possessed  extraordinary  energy  ;  he  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion 
against  the  Romans  at  the  then  magnificent  city  of  Bither ;  organized,  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time,  an  almost  invincible  army  of  Jewish  patriots,  and  took  the 
offensive  against  the  Roman  legions.  He  won  several  battles,  and  so  alarmed  Hadrian 
by  his  formidable  onslaughts  that  that  emperor  found  it  necessary  to  bring  the  whole  force 
of  his  army  to  bear  upon  the  insurrection.  Troops  from  Britain  were  sent  to  Bither  to 
stamp  out  the  rebellion.  It  was  stamped  out  at  last,  with  fearful  carnage  of  the 
patriots;  the  arch-rebel  was  killed  in  battle,  and  his  Jewish  survivore  called  him 
henceforth  Bar  Cousibha,  «  Son  of  Lie." 
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very  sun  who  the  Holy  Lord  is  !  Verily  you,  my  father,  have  read  that  text  which  is 
often  repeated,  *  that  in  the  seed  of  Abraham  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be 
blessed.  But  if  Jesus,  His  apostles  and  disciples,  have  promulgated  in  the  world  a 
spurious  law,  they  were  a  curse  and  not  a  blessing  to  all  people !  What  concord 
can  there  be  between  a  blessing  and  a  counterfeit  law  ? 

"  Moreover  the  chUdren  of  Israel,  to  this  very  day,  have  not  yet  blest  the  nations. 
Neither  many  nations,  nor  even  one  nation,  nay,  nor  even  one  city,  ever  became 
Judaized,  except  it  be  the  few  Edomites,  who  were  joined  to  the  Jews  by  the  coercion 
of  the  Maccabees.  Such  being  the  case,  what  becomes  of  the  promise  of  God  ? 
Should  you  say,  however,  that  this  promise  is  yet  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  last  days ;  if 
so,  why  has  Jacob  become  a  spoilt  and  Israel  an  astonishment,  a  proverb,  and  a 
byword  ?  Behold,  they  know  the  truth,  and  hold  fast  by  the  Law  and  the  Faith ; 
then  why  have  two  thousand  years  passed  away  like  the  two  thousand  years  of 
chaos,*  and  yet  there  is  no  salvation  for  Israel,  whether  nationally  or  individually  ! 
Is  there  no  cause  for  it  ? 

*•  Anent  this,  let  me  emphatically  proclaim  that,  in  the  days  of  the  second 
House  [i.  e.,  Herod's  Temple],  the  Lord  came  to  His  Temple  and  gave  a  Law  of 
Truth,  and  a  new  covenant,  that  it  might  become  a  blessing  to  all  the  families  of  the 
earth,  according  to  all  that  is  in  the  Book  of  the  New  Testament.  What !  if  many 
nations  who  professed  to  be  followers  of  the  Nazarene  have  corrupted  their  ways  and 
their  deeds,  and  proved  themselves  thorns  and  scorpions,  and  not  a  blessing,  in  the 
midst  of  the  earth  ?  They  became  thus,  not  in  accordance  with  the  Testimony  and 
the  Law,  but  the  reverse  ;  that  is,  contrary  to  the  Testimony  and  the  Law.  They 
followed  after  the  precepts  taught  by  men,  and  have  not  walked  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  Messiah,  to  provoke  the  eyes  of  His  glor>'.  A  day  is  yet  to  da^^-n  when  they  shall 
repair  that  whicn  they  have  perverted,  and  walk  in  the  light  of  the  face  of  the  King  of 
life.  And  the  children  of  Israel  (who  dealt  treacherously  by  the  kingdom  of  the 
House  of  David,  and  laid  hands  on  the  Lord  Messiah)  were  disj)ersed,  that  they  might 
not  be  any  more  a  nation  in  their  own  land,  until  the  day  that  they  shall  return  to 
seek  their  God,  and  David]  their  king.  For  {then  only  shall  they  again  be  a  united 
nation  in  the  earth,  high  above  all  nations,  for  the  word  of  the  Lord,  in  the  mouth  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  is  truth,  though  every  man  may  prove  a  liar. 

"Bear  "with  me,  sir;  it  is  not  impertinently  nor  insolently,  but  modestly  and 
affectionately,  that  I  write  these  words,  as  if  it  were  in  a  book  ;  for  the  word  of  the 
Lord  is  precious  in  mine  eyes,  and  the  redemption  of  Israel  is  the  sum  of  all  my 
longing  desire.  Oh  !  how  my  spirit  within  me  is  troubled  when  I  see  the  precious 
sons  of  Zion  straying  and  thrust  about  like  such  as  are  smitten  with  blindness  ;  they 
know  not  wherewith  they  may  be  saved.  For  they  neither  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  this 
life,  nor  can  they  anticipate  the  bliss  of  the  life  to  come.  They  have  neither  part,  nor 
inheritance,  nor  dominion  in  the  earth,  like  all  other  nations  ;*•  and  neither  have  they 

Sricst  or  sacrifice  to  make  an  atonement  for  their  souls,  that  they  might  inherit  ever- 
isting  life.  They  boast  in  vain  that  the  Law  is  a  tree  of  life  to  them  that  lay  hold  on 
it ;  the  Law  without  the  Messiah  is  like  a  beautiful  but  fruitless  tree,  like  a  bam  full 
of  chaff  without  a  grain  of  com.  llie  Lord's  Messiah  alone  is  the  fruit  of  the  Law, 
even  the  fruit  of  the  'Tree  of  Life,'  and  the  bread  of  heaven,  upon  which  man,  by  his 
faith,  may  live. 

••  It  was  this,  sir,  which  emboldened  me  to  make  my  earnest  solicitude  known  to 
you  ;  it  may  be  you  will  listen  to  the  advice  of  your  young  servant,  and  apply  your 
observations  to  examine  and  search  out  from  the  sacred  Books  the  following  : — 

•  The  Rabbis  thus  divide  the  supposed  age  of  the  world  ;  six  thousand  years 
previous  to  the  septennary  millennium  ;  two  thousand  years  chaos  and  confusion ;  two 
thousand  years  under  the  administration  of  the  Law  ;  and  two  thousand  years  imder 
the  a^s  of  the  Messiah. 

•  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  English  Jews,  or  Jews  residing  in  England,  may 
point  to  their  privileges,  and  civil  rights  in  this  coimtry,  as  contradicting  the  statement 
made  above.  We  must  therefore  press  upon  our  readers  the  great  fact  that  the 
comparatively  handful  of  Jews  in  the  British  dominions  do  not  form  the  Jewish  nation. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  nation  is  to  be  found  in  the  empires  of  Russia,  Turkey,  and 
Persia,  and  their  position  there  is  accurately  described  by  The  Hebrew  Christian 
Witness  above. 
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**To  whom  did  the  Lord  swear— of  which  He  will  not  repent — saying,  *  Thou  art 
a  Priest  for  ever  *  ? 

**  Who  is  the  Root  of  Tesse  which  standeth  for  a  beacon  unto  the  people,  and  to 
Him  shall  the  Gentiles  seek  ? 

"Who  is  He  that  we  'esteemed  smitten,  stricken  of  God,  and  a£iicted?  but  He 
was  wounded  for  our  transgression,  and  with  His  stripes  we  are  healed?' 

**  Who  is  the  righteous  Branch  ? 

**  Who  is  the  Branch  of  David  that  shall  grow  up  out  of  His  place,  and  His  name 
is  the  Lord  our  Righteousness  ? 

**  What  is  the  *  New  Covenant  *  ? 

•*  Who  is  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  respecting  whom  the  prophets  si>oke  to  us  in 
vision  ? 

**  And  perhaps  I  may  obtain  your  good  will  thus  far  that  you  will  deign  to  j)erusc 
my  book,  *  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation, '7  which  I  placed  in  your  hands  ere 
we  parted,  that  you  may  perceive  and  discern  how  much  the  root  of  the  matter  is 
found  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  the  Nazarene,  and  what  just  claims  He  possesses  to  be  for 
a  Light  to  the  Gentiles,  and  to  promote  the  salvation  of  the  Lord  to  the  end  of  the 
earth. 

**  As  for  me,  my  eyes  are  lifted  up  heavenward,  and  from  the  innermost  recesses  of 
my  heart  do  I  pray  to  God,  the  Most  High,  who  has  granted  unto  you  length  of  days, 
upwards  of  fourscore  years,  that  in  His  love  and  compassion  He  may  make  you  one 
of  His  elect,  and  not  forsake  you  in  this  good  old  age.  Oh  !  that  ere  your  sun  goes 
down  towards  evening  you  may  behold  The  Light,  even  the  light  of  the  face  of  the 
Son  of  God,  Who  is  High  and  Lofty  and  very  eminently  exalted  ;  whose  throne  is 
like  the  sun  before  the  face  of  the  Lord.  Then  shall  your  end  transcend  your 
beginning  ;  for  you  may  open  the  gate  of  redemption  and  salvation  to  the  children  of 
your  house,  and  to  your  congregation,  a  community  of  upright  and  sincere  men.  So 
that  you  may  be  called  the  Second  Abraham, — a  fatner  in  Israel  to  all  who  keep 
the  New  Covenant,  and  exalted  amongst  all  people,  who  shall  hear  your  fame.*  The 
stroke  of  death  shall  then  have  no  terrors  for  you,  for  your  soul  will  be  bound"'  up  in 
the  bundle  of  life,  and  you  will  go  down  in  peace  to  the  grave ;  you  will  lie  down  and 
your  sleep  shall  be  sweet. 

"  This  prayer  and  supplication  springs  from  the  bottom  of  the  heart  of  your  humble 
seivant, 

"  Isaac  E.  Salkinson." 

The  contents  of  the  foregoing  epistle  effectually  dispose  of  the  eccentric  theory— 
so  constantly  and  sedulously  promulgated  by  anti- Christian  Jews,  and  believed  in  by 
ill-informed  professing  **  Christians" — that  Christianity  is  something  different  from 
the  religion  which  was  shadowed  forth  by  Moses  and  the  Prophets  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

Das  Erste  Problem,  oder  Der  Monolog  eines  Skeptischen  Kuchleins. 
By  A.  Glanfield  Clark.  London :  P.  Rolandi,  20,  Bemers  Street ;  and  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  :  Franklin,  Mosley  Street. 

This  is  a  very  clever  version  of  the  very  clever  satire,  entitled  "The  Rationalistic 
Chicken,"  by  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Stone,  Author  of  "The  Knight  of  Intercession,"  and 
other  Poems.  We  congratulate  the  brilliant  and  accomplished  bard  at  the  European 
reputation  which  his  witty  composition  has  acquired,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  good  it 
has  done.  We  know  of  many  a  sceptic  who  has  been  laughed  out  of  his  silly  philosophy, 
by  having  had  made  plain  to  his  mind  that  his  free  and  easy  thinking  did  not  transcend 
in  sublimity  the  reasoning  of  a  scarcely  fledged  chicken.  The  satire  has  been  translated 
into  French  by  Philpin  de  Rivieres,  under  the  title  of  Le  Poussin  Rationaliste. 
The  translation  has  done  good  service  amongst  the  Gallican  would-be-philosophers. 
We  believe  that  the  German  version  will  be  equally  successful  amongst  the  Teutonic 
free-thinkers.     We  would  recommend  to  such  of  our  readers  as  have  friends  and 

'  Our  brother  translated  the  excellent  work,  under  the  above  title,  into  Hebrew, 
and  called  it  Sod  Hayeshuah,  The  Mystery  of  Salvation. 

*  A  play  on  the  name  Abram ;  a  compound  word,  the  first  syllable  of  which  means 
father,  the  second,  exalted. 
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cquaintances,  of  the  above  description,  in  Germany,  to  enclose  a  copy  of  A.  Cilanficld 
'lark's  version  of  Mr.  Stone's  "Rationalistic  Chicken." 
By  the  Translator's  courtesy,  we  are  permitted  to  reproduce  it  licre  : — 

58Ste  rat^fel^aft/  unb  tod)  wte  fd)on  bad  Seben/ 

)Da§  id)  erreid)t  nad)  langeni/  ernflem  ©treben  5 

JDie  trfibc  ^erfeneit  ijl  je^t  ©orbei/ 

SDer  ®eifl  ffi^lt  fid)/  wie  mcinc  IBeine/  frci. 
Srei  bin  i4)  je^t  jju  forfd)en  unb  ^u  fragen. 
9){icb  an  bie  b5d)tten  @)eifle6^o^'n  ju  wagen^ 
^ein  reger  ^inn  mu^  2CUe€  felbfl  audbcnten/ 
SSirb  niemald  alten  @agen  (^tauben  fd)enten/ 

Sd)  muf  aejleb'n/  mand)'  grage  f^cint  unllao 

jDod)  barf  itb  jie  nid)t  lafTcn/  wo  fie  war  4 

^ad  ic^  beaonnen/  mod)t'  idb  fietd  ooUenben: 

3c^  laf  mido  nic  oerbluffcn  nod)  ocrbtcnbcn. — 

>Da6  @rfle/  worsb*r  id)  mir  graven  aemad)t/ 
3fl ;  SBie  i(fe  juerfl  in  bic  ©d)ale  gebrad)!  ?— 
^agu— SB3o  icQ  mic^  in  ber  Urjeit  befanb/ 
Unb— )Daf  ic^  ben  2Cu§we9  md)t  e^er  erfant.— 

Aier  9ifbt*«  brei  SRat^)fel  erflcr  J^lafTe, 
»Jie  nebenbei  'nc  ganjc  ?Ka|Te  5 
(.4enu0  urn  mir  ben  ^ippg  gu  geben/ 
@oUt'  id)  fte  all'  gu  lofen  flreben. 

60  lafT'  mid)  bie  @ad)e  bod)  ernjllid)  befc^au'n/ 
SBie  weit  id>  barf  Ttnb'rer  Srjablunden  trau'n  5 
iDenn,  ba^  id)  mid)  je  in  ber  ©c^ale  befanb/ 
SBeleibigt  ben  ©tolg,  unb  fprid)t  «£>obn  bem  S3er|!anb. 

SBie  i|l  e«  benfbar,  fold)'  armfel'ge  *&ttUc 

Umfaf te  meineS  @)eifleg  reid)e  guile  ? 

^af  id)  ^ineingetonnt/  00m  @d)wan}  gum  @d)nabel/ 

GrdSr*  id)  eintad)  for  bie  reinfle  gabel. 

3e  mebr  id)  bic  ®ad)'  mir  ht\  £id)tc  betrac^t'/ 
3e  mebr  id)  ben  blofen  ®ebanten  uerad)!', 
IBeweift  eS  mir/  fcftarfftnn'gem  ^fi(^lein/  erjl  xoUt 
jDenn/wa«  id)  nid)t  faffen  lann/  glaub'  ic^  aud^  nie.— 

S80  !am  id)  aber  wirflid)  ^er? 
jDer  Sweifel  brnrtt  mid)  immer  mebr  5 
Unb  bo(^ !— eg  fSllt  mir  ein— natfirlid) ! 
S>a6  weiflund  ber  SSerflanb  audfu^rlid). 

jDie  fBelt/  bie  (Srbe,  \a,  alleS  Seben^ 
SBeftebt  au6  S^eild)en/  bie  broben  fd)weben  $ 
^eim  rafllofen  Jtreifen  jufammengerafft/ 
SBefeelt  unb  geflaltet  ?— burd)  plaftifd)e  ^raft 

@i !  wie  bie  Gutter  cjacf  ert  bort ! 

^a§  tann  fte  \a,  in  ^inem  fort  9 

SDag  2Clter  ifl  ja  fletfi  bornirt/ 

2Cud)  ^at  fie  leiber  nid)t  fhibirt. 

Skid  f^wa|t  fi^  ba  ?    9la/  bort  nur  gu ! 

#/S)u  bummed/  eitled  ^u^nd)en  ^u ! 

//  SBobI  a^nft  ^u  nid)t/  ba^  £)ir  am  ^VL^tn, 

n^Sto^  flebt  eing  oon  ber  @d)ale  ©tuden."— 

e«  ifl  ni(bt  wabr.— id)  !ann*«  nid)t  benfen,— 

9V0JU  ben  *&alS  jum  @ud)en  renfen  ?— 

®ie  mad)t  mir'd  weif  /  unb  fd)m6r'  id)  tie: 

^ad  id)  nid)t  fe^e/  glaub'  i&i  nie. 

It  is  beautifully  got  up;  it  is  printed  on  stiff  card -board,  and  has  a  photograph  of 
>as'  painting  of  the  newly-hatched  chickens,  which  first  gave  the  worthy  Vicar  of 
>t.  Paul's,  Haggerstone,  the  idea  for  his  cutting  satire. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE    LATE    DR.    CURETON. 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  "Hebrew  Christian  Witness,"  &c.,  &c. 

Sir, — I  gladly  respond  to  your  invitation  to  record  my  personal  recollection  of  the 
late  Dr.  Cureton. 

It  is,  I  presume,  unnecessary  to  discuss  here  the  claims  of  the  Doctor  to  be  con- 
sidered an  eminent  Oriental  Scholar.  Opinions  may  vary  as  to  the  special  value  of 
his  contributions  to  that  branch  of  knowledge  ;  but  that  he  was  painstaking,  and  that 
he  widened  the  path  already  trodden,  will,  at  any  rate,  be  conceded. 

Eminence  appears  sometimes  to  be  the  result  of  accident,  or  to  be  attained  by  a 
liappy  combination  of  industry  and  good  fortune.  The  results  are  sometimes  dazzling ; 
and,  if  the  horizon  of  knowledge  is  extended,  we  acknowledge  with  special  gratitude 
the  benefits  conferred  upon  us  by  a  Columbus  or  a  Newton.  Those,  again,  who  adapt 
and  almost  remodel  knowledge  already  acquired  are  also  worthy  of  distinction,  and 
thus  we  gratefully  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  the  genius  of  a  Shakspeare  and  a 
Bacon. 

I  do  not  wish  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  merit  to  be  assigned  to  the 
literary  labours  of  Dr.  Cureton,  and  would  merely  remark  that  unwearied  industry, 
such  as  he  showed,  must  be  productive  of  an  advance  in  our  knowledge,  and  may 
lead  the  way  to  still  greater  discoveries. 

I  would  rather  write  of  Dr.  Cureton  in  his  social  and  professional  character. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  closely  associated  with  him  during  two  years  at  St. 
Margaret's,  Westminster,  of  which  parish  he  was  the  Rector. 

My  first  introduction  to  him  left  a  very  pleasing  impression  upon  me.  TTie  inter- 
view took  place  in  1S52  at  his  residence  in  the  Cloisters,  Westminster.  His  children 
were  playing  about  him  while  he  was  reading  a  Persian  manuscript. 

He  received  me  most  kindly,  and  without  that  air  of  condescension  which  literary 
men  sometimes  evince  towards  those  whose  names  are  not  recorded  in  the  annaJs 
of  fame. 

His  appearance  was  handsome  and  intellectual,  his  manners  were  frank,  and  his 
smile  pleasing.  During  the  two  yeai-s  that  I  was  associated  with  him  his  manner 
towards  me  never  changed. 

As  a  clergyman  he  was  indefatigable.  Although  very  much  engaged  in  his 
Oriental  studies,  he  was  not  content  to  receive  the  reports  of  his  curates  about  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  but  was  to  be  seen  almost  daily  among  the  sick  and  afflicted, 
and  by  his  judicious  liberality  and  kindly  manner  endeavouring  to  alleviate  their 
sufferings. 

He  was  very  indulgent  towards  the  special  failings  of  the  poor,  and  deception  never 
had  the  effect  of  diminishing  his  patience  and  benevolence.  He  identified  himself 
with  every  scheme  which  had  for  its  object  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor  ;  and  on  public  occasions  he  advocated  their  cause  with  an  earnestness  which, 
to  those  who  did  not  know  him  well,  appeared  excessive. 

Although  the  congregation  of  St.  Margaret's  comprised  some  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  day.  Dr.  Curetou's  sermons  appeared  to  me  to  be  specially  designed  for 
the  instruction  of  the  ignorant.  When,  however,  he  was  Canon  in  residence  at  the 
Abbey,  it  was  evident  that  he  recognized  the  duty,  as  a  leader  in  the  Church,  of 
referring  to  political  questions  in  their  relation  to  the  Church,  to  pass  in  review 
recent  debates  in  Parliament,  and  to  discuss  their  bearing  upon  religious  thought. 

As  an  instance,  and  also  as  an  indication  of  his  disposition,  he,  on  one  occasion, 
advocated  with  considerable  force  the  efforts  of  those  who  were  urging  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment. 

He  may,  indeed,  have  overestimated  the  efficacy  of  the  precautions  considered  by 
some  to  be  sufficient  to  protect  society  against  extreme  violence.  But  he  stated,  with 
his  usual  earnestness,  his  conviction  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature,  as  represent- 
ing Christianity,  to  abrogate  a  mode  of  punishment  which  he  considered  inconsistent 
with  that  profession. 

On  one  occasion  I  had  the  privUege  of  meeting  Signer  Pannizzi,  and  the  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Cureton. 
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The  eminent  Italian,  although  as  I  have  been  informed  most  despotic  in  tempera- 
ment, was  even  brotherly  in  his  manner  towards  the  Doctor. 

In  personal  appearance  Dr.  Cureton  was  like  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  but  I  must 
admit  that,  although  this  was  the  case,  and  although  there  was  a  harmony  in  the  mind 
axKl  sentiments  oi  these  two  distinguished  men,  the  handsome,  grave  and  refined 
features  of  the  Chevalier  were  as  pre-eminent  as  his  mind  appeared  to  me  to  eclipse  all 
present 

Dr.  Cureton  took  his  part  freely  in  the  conversation,  and,  in  the  society  of  his  two 
literary  friends,  was  one  of  a  triumvirate  which  reminded  me  of  the  time  when  a  few 
used  to  talk,  and  the  many  to  listen,  or  only  by  an  occasional  remark  give  a  new  turn 
to  the  conversation. 

These  eminent  men  are  now  no  more.  The  labours  and  talents  of  Signor  Pannizzi, 
and  of  Chevalier  Bunsen,  have  received  graceful  recognition  from  pens  far  better 
qualified  than  mine  is  to  pay  tribute  to  their  greatness. 

Of  Dr.  Cureton  I  may,  I  hope,  be  permitted  to  record  my  pleasing  remembrance  of 
his  kindliness,  of  uniform  courtesy,  of  an  absence  of  all  pedantry,  of  emarged  views,  and, 
indeed*  of  mental  and  moral  qualities  calodated  to  inspire  the  respect  and  affection  of 
those  who  had  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

55,  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  George  B.  Golding,  M.A. 

December  8th,  1876. 

December  28th,  1876. 
Reverend  and  Dear  Sir,— On  the  margin  of  a  J.  Bates*  Crit.  Heb.  Bible,  I- 
find  the  following  given  in  explanation  (in  MS. )  of  the  word  mrr,  pp,  Yah,  rnn,  suffers 
— referring  the  title,  I  presume,  exclusively  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     As  I  often 
hear  the  title  applied  as  "Jeovah  the  Father,"  and  "Jehovah  the  Eternal 
Spirit,"  which  strike  very  harshly,  and  scarcely  appropriately,  on  my  ear,  I  ask  ; 
"Yah    suffers"  a  proper    and  just  reading?    I    have  re-read  Professor  War- 
schawskis'  article  in  the  Hebrew  Christian  Witness,  for  November  1873  ;  also 
Havernick's  introduction  to  the  Pentateuch ;  also  KiTTO's  Encyclopaedia,  but  am 
not  satisfied.     I  feel  desirous  of  further  information. 

Yours,  &c. 
T.  W.  B. 


Notice  to  our  Readers  and  Correspondents. 

yiU  Uterary  communications  intended  for  the  Editor ^  such  as  Publications  for  Reviruf^ 
Notes ^  Queries,  Sfc,  ^c,  to  be  addressed  to  him,  care  of  the  Publishers.  All  Business 
communications,  such  as  orders  for  the  Magazine,  Advertisements,  S^c,  S^c,  to  be 
culdressed  to  the  Publishers  themselves. 

Several  important  articles— such  as  Our  Readings  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
the  Diagrams  of  the  Heavens,  and  of  the  Dispensations  from  the  Beginning  to 
the  End  ;  Scripture  Portraits  ;  Memoir  of  Hillel  ;  Life  of  Rabbi  Akiba  ;  the 
Offices  of  Christ  ;  Several  Queries  with  Replies;  &c.,  &c. — some  of  which  are 
already  in  type — are  unavoidably  postponed  for  want  of  space. 

A.  L.  B. — Your  pulpit  instructor  is  not  the  only  one  who  darkens  counsel  by 
displaying  Hebrew  Scholarship,  without  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of 
the  sacred  Tongue.  Isa.  v.  10  must  be  interpreted  in  connexion  with  the  seventh 
verse  of  the  same  chapter.    The  sbcteenth  verse  should  be  rendered  : — 

"  But  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  exalted  by  judgment. 
And  the  Holy  God  is  hallowed  by  righteousness  !" 

That  is,  when  the  house  of  Israel  and  the  men  of  Judah  shall  bring  forth  the  fruit  for 
which  the  Almighty  looks,  even  true  judgment  and  the  works  of  righteousness. 

B.  M. — It  is  quite  true  :  the  principal  Jewish  paper  in  this  country  begins  to  advocate, 
unreservedly,  conversionism,  on  the  part  of  the  magnates  of  the  sjrnagogues,  amongst 
certain  **  Christians."    Sit  venia  verbo. 
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A   Watchman. — The  following  cutting  from  Tlie  Times  of  the  26th  ult  wiU 
suggest  a  reply  to  your  query  : — 


The  Jews  in  Palestine. — Mr.  William  Knighton  writes  to  us  from  Kilbum:— 
"  During  the  early  part  of  this  year  I  was  in  the  Holy  Land.  Everywhere,  from  Dan 
to  Beersheba,  I  saw  evidence  of  the  renewed  energy  and  activity  of  the  Jewish  race. 
As  a  people  the  Jews  are  flocking  back  to  the  land  of  their  forefathers  in  great  numbers 
from  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  In  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbourhood  particularly 
every  plot  ofground  for  sale  is  eagerly  bought  up  by  them.  The  Jews  are  a  wealthy 
race.  The  'nirks,  who  nominally  govern  their  promised  land,  are  greatly  in  want  of 
money.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  Jews  to  issue  among  themselves  a  new 
Turkish  loan  on  condition  that  they  should  obtain  the  right  of  governing  their  own  land 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  ?  Would  not  many  wealthy 
Christians  be  ready  to  assist  them  in  this  matter  if  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  community 
throughout  Europe  undertook  it  with  some  degree  of  vigour  ?  A  Republic  or  a 
Sacerdotal  Government  might  thus  be  established  in  Jerusalem,  nominally  under  the 
Turks  still,  but  really  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Great  Christian  Powers  of  Europe — 
a  Government  which  might  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  Palestine,  in  which  scarcely  a 
farthing  of  public  money  is  now  spent  for  its  improvement  or  for  the  development  of 
its  magnificent  natural  resources. 

n^aD. — Thank  you  for  your  lesson  in  the  Hebrew  language  ;  but  we  prefer  to 
construe  our  motto  in  the  sense  which  the  *  *  man  greatly  beloved  had  done.  (Look  at 
Dan.  xii.  2,  in  your  Hebrew  Bible.)  You  will  therefore  bear  with  us,  if  we  respect- 
fully— in  this  instance,  amongst  many  others,  though  not  in  all — abide  by  the 
Masoratic  punctuation,  and  point  the  second  word  in  our  motto  y^i^n^  and  with  all 
due  deference  decline  to  adopt  your  ingenious  substitution  of  Y!?n3,  for  more  reasons 
than  one. 

J.  C.  G. — We  cannot  trace  any  connecting  link  between  mnc,  Deut  xxxii.  42, 
and  Micah  ii.  13,  or  Gen.  xxxviiL  29.  But  we  perceive  a  clear  connecting  link 
between  Gen.  xxxviiL  29,  Micah  ii.  13,  Matt.  i.  3,  Luke  iii.  33,  and  Rev.  v.  5. 
We  translate  the  epigram  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  29,  **  How  hast  thou  prevailed  !  prevalency 
shall  be  thine  I"  In  allusion  to  the  origin  of  the  name  pc,  or  Pharez,  from  whom 
the  Redeemer  was  lineally  to  descend,  Micah  spoke  of  the  Saviour  as  the  po, 
or  Prevailer.  We  translate  Micah  ii.  13  thus  : — "  He  who  prevaileth  has  gone 
up  before  them — they  prevailed.  They  shall  pass  through  the  gate,  and  they  shall  go 
out  by  it.  And  their  King  shall  precede  them,  even  the  Lord  shall  be  at  their  head." 
In  allusion  to  the  significant  name  yTC,  did  one  of  the  elders  say  to  the  **  Beloved 
disciple": — **  Weep  not:  behold,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Juda,  the  Root  of  David, 
hath  PREVAILED  to  open  the  book,  and  to  loose  the  seven  seals  thereof,"  Rev.  v.  5. 
More  about  this  in  our  Articles  on  Our  Readings  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

A  Relative  of  the  Traduced. — Like  you,  we  are  not  disposed  to  act  either  as 
the  defenders  of,  or  apologists  for  many  of  the  painfully  eccentric  and  inconsistent 
vagaries  of  the  poor  frail  brother,  your  relative,  who  has  departed  this  lifp,  some  few 
years  ago,  at  Strasburg.  But  we,  like  you,  arc  in  a  position  to  give  an  unqualified 
contradiction  to  the  gratuitous  assertion  that  he  had  ever  denied  tlie  Faith,  or  that  he 
had  ever  asked  of  his  old  bitter  Jewish  enemy,  the  quondam  usher  in  a  Liverpool 
School,  for  sepulture  in  a  Jewish  cemetery.  We  have  demonstrated,  on  a  former 
occasion,  the  value  of  the  utterances  of  the  Berkeley  Street  oracle,  and  of  the  virulent 
vapourings  of  his  Bedford  co-religionist — as  well  as  of  the  statements  of  the  Jewish 
organs,  when  the  reputation  of  a  Hebrew  Christian  is  concerned.  We  would  as 
soon  believe  the  pious  Israelites  who  swore  away  Naboth's  life,  or  those  honest  Jews 
who  swore  awav  the  Life  of  our  Blessed  Redeemer,  as  the  oaths  of  thoise  two  men 
— par  nobile  fratrum—'wh.e.VL  the  honour  aijd  life  of  a  Hebrew  Christian  is  at 
stake. 
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**I   SHALL   BE  SATISFIED,    ON   AWAKING,   WITH   THY   LIKENESS." 

Psalm  xvii.  1 5. 
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THE  TESTIMONY  OF  OUR  CONSCIENCE. 

We  positively  believe,  from  our  heart  of  hearts,  that  "  WE  have 
FOUND  THE  MESSIAH,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  the 
Christ.  In  whom  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily.  "Him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law, 
AND  the  Prophets,  did  write,  JESUS  of  Nazareth,  the 
SON  of  Joseph."  God  manifested  in  the  flesh.  That 
"  CHRIST  is  the  end  of  the  law  FOk  righteousness  to 
every  one  that  believeth." 

The  Feast  of  Passover  from  an  Archaeological  point 

OF  VIEW. 

We  purpose  to  bear  record,  in  this  our  issue,  "  to  the  Jews,  and 
also  to  the  Greeks,"  of  the  essential  doctrine  of  "  repentance 
towards  God,  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"*  as 
suggested  by  an  archaeological  survey  of  the  events  of  which  this 
season  of  the  year  is  the  anniversar)^  We  use  the  terms  "  Jews  " 
and  "  Greeks  "  advisedly,  as  representatives  of  the  two,  out  of 
the  three  classes  in  the  civilized  world.  These  classes  we 
tabulate  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Enlightened  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  according 
to  our  testimony  in  chief,  as  stated  in  the  heading  of  these  our 
articles. 

(d)  Jewish  unbelievers  to  whom  the  once  crucified  MESSIAH 
is  a  "  stumbling  block." 

'  Acts  XX.  21. 
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(r)  The  would-be-Gentile  philosopher,  baptized  or  unbaptized, 
to  whom  "  Christ  crucified  "  is  "  foolishness."' 

We  glory  in  the  fact  that  we  belong  to  the  first  in  the  above- 
named  category,  even  unto  them  which  are  called  from  both 
Jews  and  Greeks,  to  whom  CHRIST  is  the  POWER  of  God,  and  the 
WlSDO^f  of  God."  We  are  earnestly  desirous  to  enlist  the  close 
attention  of  the  two  latter  classes,  in  the  above  category,  to  an 
analysis  of  the  grand  Festival  of  this  month  from  an  Archaeologi- 
cal point  of  view.  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  this  our 
Quarterly  is  due  just  at  this  solemn  and  sacred  anniversary. 
The  substance  of  the  following  analysis  has  been  submitted  to 
our  readers  of  a  former  series. 

The  month  NiSAN — which  answers  to  the  modern  April — is 
one  which  has  been  made  more  than  once  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  the  Church  of  God  ;  it  is  a  month  hallowed  by  solemn 
suggestions,  and  sdicrtd  souvetiirs  ; — reminiscences  which  transfer 
our  thoughts  from  every  shape  that  visible  agency  can  assume 
to  the  moral  government  of  Him  who  had  revealed  Himself  as 
Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier ; — that  wondrous,  resistless 
power,  without  which  nothing  is  availing  ; — that  mysterious, 
incomprehensible  Three  in  One,  untainted  in  Holiness,  unbend- 
ing in  justice,  unchanging  in  truth,  and  abundant  in  mercy  and 
compassion. 

To  us,  believers  in  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  Mosaic  records, 
the  events  which  we  and  our  unbelieving  brethren  are  now  com- 
memorating are  replete  with  profound  interest  Whether  as 
descendants  of  those  who  offered  up  the  first  typical  Paschal 
Lamb,  whose  sprinkled  blood  was  the  outward  and  visible  sig^ 
of  the  great  redemption  from  Egypt's  bondage,  and  a  warning  to 
the  destroying  angel  not  to  touch  the  redeemed  ones  ;  or  whether 
as  the  representatives  of  the  "  Israel  of  God," — who  recognize  in 
Christ  the  true  Paschal  Lamb,  **  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world  ; " — this  festival  is  to  us,  Hebrew 
Christians,  associated  with  the  most  momentous  themes  for 
meditation  and  contemplation. 

The  more  we  muse  upon  the  solemn  Festival  which  we  and  our 
antichristian  brethren  now  commemorate,  the  more  convinced  do 
we  become  of  the  wondrous  harmony  between  the  Old  and  New 

*  I  Cor.  i.  23.  '  Ibid.  24. 
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Testament  dispensations  ;  the  more  assured  do  we  feel  that  we 
have  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables,  when  we  accepted  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  world  ;  when  we  hailed  Him  as  our  King,  Priest,  and 
Prophet. 

Let  us  put  ourselves,  for  the  nonce,  in  the  position  of  professors 
of  modern  Judaism,  and  begin  with  the  last  week  in  the  month  of 
March,  ^nd  point  out  the  various  reminiscences  with  which  our 
musings  bring  us  face  to  face.  Saturday,  the  24th,  was  the  lOth 
day  of  the  Jewish  month  Abib,  or  Nisan,  prescribed  for  the 
setting  apart  the  Lamb,  according  to  a  given  census,  for  the 
Paschal  sacrifice.  There  are  six  days,  reckoning  from  the  tenth 
to  the  fifteenth,  including  the  latter  and  the  former.  Thus  being 
the  "  sixth  day  before  the  Passover,*'  the  anniversary,  as  the 
beloved  disciple  tells  us  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  his  Gospel,  of 
the  supper  at  Bethany,  when  Mary  anointed  our  Blessed  Lord  ; — 
which  anointing  He  Himself  interpreted,  saying,  *'  In  that  she 
hath  poured  this  ointment  on  My  body,  she  did  it  for  My  burial."* 
Oh,  as  we  contemplate  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  according  to  our 
modem  date,  the  tenth  day  according  to  the  Jewish  month  Abib, 
which  happened  to  fall  on  the  first  day  of  the  primeval  Holy 
Week,  and  will  do  so  again  next  year,*  and  think  of  Him  as  the 
Lamb  of  God  set  apart  to  be  offered  up  on  the  eve  of  our  spiritual 
redemption,  we  have  Him,  in  our  eye  of  faith,  foreshadowed  in 
the  LAMB  which  was  chosen  on  the  same  day,  to  be  offered  up  on 
the  eve  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt's  thrall. 

As  we  meditate  upon  Him  as  King,  Priest,  and  Prophet,  the 
great  event  of  this  day  at  Bethany  becomes  indissolubly  asso- 
ciated with  our  musings.  We  know  that  the  royal,  sacerdotal, 
and  prophetical  prerogatives  were  not  to  be  assumed  by  jESUS 
till  after  His  death  and  burial,  resurrection  and  ascension.  But 
then  we  know  also  that  those  hallowed  functions  of  King,  Priest, 
and  Prophet  required  the  ordinance,  or  sacrament  of  anointing. 
With  respect  to  the  Priest,  we  read  : — "  Then  shalt  thou  take  the 
anointing  oil,  and  pour  it  upon  his  head,  and  anoint  him."  "  And 
he  poured  of  the  anointing  oil  upon  Aaron's  head,  and  anointed 
him,  to  sanctify  him.*'*     So  was  the  King  anointed,  and  so  was 

*  Matt  xxtL  12.  •  See  the  last  Number  of  our  Quarterly ^  p.  132,  n.  8. 

•  Exod.  xxix.  7.     Lev.  viii.  12. 
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the  Prophet.  The  ointment  was  to  be  very  precious  ;  the  follow- 
ing is  the  prescription  for  its  concoction  : — "  Moreover,  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Take  thou  also  unto  thee  principal 
spices,  of  pure  myrrh  five  hundred  shekels,  and  of  sweet  cinnamon 
half  so  much,  even  two  hundred  and  fifty  shekels,  and  of  sweet 
calamus  two  hundred  and  fifty  shekels,  and  of  cassia  five  hundred 
shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  and  of  oil  olive  an  hin : 
and  thou  shalt  make  it  an  oil  of  holy  ointment,  an  ointment 
compound  after  the  art  of  the  apothecary :  it  shall  be  an  holy 
anointing  oil."'  But  how  could  even  the  most  devoted  Disciples 
of  the  Redeemer  have  compassed  the  essential  anointing !     Ah, 

**  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform  !" 

Jesus  Himself  declared  respecting  the  great  work  on  that  day: — 
"  In  that  she  hath  poured  this  ointment  on  My  body,  she  did  it 
for  My  burial."  Or  as  the  beloved  disciple  has  it: — "Against 
the  day  of  My  burial  hath  she  kept  this." 

It  is  this  anointing  which  gives  the  name  of  MESSIAH  or 
Christ,  to  our  Redeemer.  Wherever  the  Gospel  is  preached, 
the  Lord  Jesus  is  proclaimed  by  the  comprehensive  name  of 
Christ,  rWD,  THE  ANOINTED  ONE.  Hence  the  immortality 
of  Mary's  hallowed  work  on  that  memorable  day  at  Bethany,  as 
Jesus  Himself  had  decreed  : — "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Whereso- 
ever this  Gospel  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole  world,  there  shall 
also  this,  that  this  woman  hath  done,  be  told  for  a  memorial  of 
her,"  *  The  24th  of  March,  in  our  Christian  calendar,  was  the 
anniversary,  according  to  the  Jewish  calendar,  of  Mary's  glorious 
and  sacred  work.  Ah,  Mary — a  name  beloved  and  highly 
exalted  !— how  we  love  thy  very  name  }  What  a  faith  was  not 
thine !— thou  didst  believe  in  thy  Redeemer's  death,  when 
disciples  from  amongst  men  staggered  at  the  very  thought ;  thou 
hast  kept  the  precious  ointment  for  that  very  purpose.  Thou 
didst  believe  in  thy  buried  Lord's  resurrection,  when  His  pro- 
fessing followers  doubted.  Oh,  how  we  love  thy  gentle  but  firm 
tenacity ;  thy  loving  sympathy ;  thy  heavenly  fidelity.  Well 
might  our  Blessed  Lord  have  sent  thy  sister  to  thee,  saying, 
"  The  Master  is  come,  and  calleth  for  thee''  •  Ah,  favoured  Mary ! 

'  Exod.  XXX.  22 — 25.  '  Matt.  xxvi.  13.  »  John  xi.  28. 
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— we  cannot  think  of  thee,  without  at  the  same  time  beholding 
in  thee — not  a  being  to  be  worshipped,  or  an  intercessor,  as  some 
would  dare  to  make  thy  namesake,  the  blessed  Mary,  the  Mother 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  perish  the  thought ! — the  most  beauti- 
ful type  of  the  Church,  our  Saviour*s  Bride,  our  nation,  "  all 
Israel,"  once  more  beloved,  Beulah,  Hephzibah.  It  is  very  hard 
to  tear  oneself  away  from  the  contemplation  of  the  BRIDEGROOM 
and  His  typical  Bride,  but  the  sacrifice  must  needs  be  made. 

There  are  other  considerations  in  connexion  with  the  memo- 
rable banquet,  though  of  minor  interest,  profitable  for  instruction 
in  righteousness.  The  name  of  the  place,  for  instance,  where  the 
festive  day  was  solemnized — Bethany.  What  does  the  word 
signify }  Verily  a  house  of  poverty,  of  affliction,  of  humiliation. 
The  Saviour  loved  and  loves  such  places.  Bethany  was,  and  its 
ancient  site  is  still  shown,  on  the  Mount  of  Olivet.  Our  risen 
Lord  may  have  ascended  up  to  Heaven  from  that  very  spot. 
How  interesting  and  encouraging  becomes  the  announcement  of 
the  angels  : — *'  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into 
heaven }  This  same  Jesus  which  is  taken  up  from  you  into 
heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  Him  go 
into  heaven."  *  So  shall  He  come  in  like  manner  to  Bethany. 
Yea  to  every  house  of  poverty,  affliction,  humiliation,  adversity, 
whether  temporal  or  spiritual. 

Can  we  overlook  Lazarus  }  The  beloved  Disciple  evidently 
thought  that  the  presence  of  that  disciple  was  an  essential 
feature  at  that  significant  supper.  The  fourth  evangelist  begins 
the  twelfth  chapter,  as  we  have  it: — "  Then  Jesus,  six  days  before 
the  passover,  came  to  Bethany,  where  Lazarus  was  which  had 
been  dead,  whom  He  raised  from  the  dead."  *  We  read  that  at 
Christ's  second  coming,  those  that  died  in  the  Lord  He  will 
bring  with  Him.  He  comes  now  even  to  those  who  have  risen 
from  the  deadness  of  sin  to  life  in  Him. 

We  must  not  overlook  another  member  of  that  typical  family, 
Martha.  Whilst  Mary  was  a  beautiful  type  of  the  true  Bride  OF 
Christ,  restored  and  converted  Israel,  Martha  was  an  apt  repre- 
sentation of  the  professing  Church  now-a-day.  Martha  signifies 
Mistress,  Both  under  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  dispensations 
the  professing  Church  acted  the  domineering,  overbearing,  over- 
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weening  housewife.     Always  "cumbered  about  much  serving," 
"  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things ;"  whilst  the  one  thing 
needful,  as  our  Blessed  Lord  implied,  she  lost  sight  of.     No  one 
could  question  Martha's  orthodoxy.     No  doubt  she  could  have 
discoursed  on  the  most  punctilious  rite  and  ceremony  with  the 
shrewdest  lawyer,  Scribe  and  Pharisee  of  her  day.     It  will  be 
recollected  how  knowing  she  pretended  to  be  when  she  met  our 
Lord  on  His  coming  to  raise  her  brother  Lazarus  from  the  dead. 
She  professed  to  know  and  believe  all  the  articles  of  her  faith. 
It  would  have  delighted  Caiaphas  to  have  heard  her  exposition 
on  washing  of  hands,  platters,  and  on  certain  tithes.     But  in 
what   a   contemptible  light  did  our  Lord  place  the  pompous 
Martha !     Oh,  the  Jews,  who  crowded  the  house  of  mourning, 
must  have  gone  away  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
it  was  not  professing  orthodoxy  that  would  save  Jerusalem. 
It  was  not  loud   profession  that  would   preserve  the  Temple. 
It  was  not  sound  theories  that  would  restore  life  to  the  dead 
carcase  of  mangled  Judaism.     Nay  none  of  these.     Lazarus, 
God's  help,  was  not  restored  to  Martha  because  of  her  vociferous 
orthodoxy.     No  ;  she  was  sent  away  in  shame  and  confusion  of 
face.     We  can  well  imagine  the  ire  of  the  Ecclesiastical  hierarchy 
of  the  day.     They  would  have  been  glad  enough  to  have  hailed 
Jesus — so  profound  and  original  a  preacher — had  He  paid  the 
slightest  regard  to  their  professions.     But  the  Nazarene  pro- 
nounced mere  orthodoxy,  devoid  of  vital  practical  faith,  a  sheer 
whited  sepulchre.     He  made  no  account  of  Martha's  knowledge 
and  correct  doctrines^  as  long  as  the  one  thing  needful  lacked  in 
her  heart.     Let  us  not  be  mistaken.     We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  our  Lord  made  light  of  orthodoxy,  or  of  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  His  word  and  will.     No !     Both  are  essential  features  in 
the   true  Church.     But  our  Lord  intimated  that  orthodoxy — 
though  it  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  though 
it  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand  all  mysteries  and 
knowledge — if  it  be  not  allied  with   that   living   faith,   which 
breathes  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  is  dead,  and  worse  than 
useless.     Such   was   the   professing  orthodoxy   of   the  Jewish 
Church,   at   that   time,   of  which   Martha   was  an   illustration. 
"Cumbered,"  "careful,"  "troubled,"  professing,  confessing, jealous, 
ai^mentative,  polemical.     Well  instructed  in  the  articles  of  her 
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creed.  But  when  fruit  was  sought  for, — Why  in  the  language  of 
the  inspired  bard, — "And  now,  O  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and 
men  of  Judah,  judge,  I  pray  you,  betwixt  Me  and  My  vineyard. 
What  could  have  been  done  more  to  My  vineyard,  that  I  have  not 
done  in  it  ?  wherefore,  when  I  looked  that  it  should  bring  forth 
grapes,  brought  it  forth  wild  grapes  ?  And  now  go  to  ;  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  will  do  to  my  vineyard  :  I  will  take  away  the 
hedge  thereof,  and  it  shall  be  eaten  up ;  and  break  down  the 
wall  thereof,  and  it  shall  be  trodden  down :  and  I  will  lay  it 
waste ;  it  shall  not  be  pruned,  nor  digged  :  but  there  shall  come 
up  briers  and  thorns  ;  I  will  also  command  the  clouds  that  they 
rain  no  rain  upon  it.  For  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  is 
the  house  of  Israel,  and  the  men  of  Judah  His  pleasant  plant  f 
and  He  looked  for  judgment,  but  behold  oppression ;  for 
righteousness,  but  behold  a  cry."  * 

Let  no  one  think  that  this  was  the  case  only  with  the  expiring 
Jewish  Church.  It  is  the  case  with  every  professing  Christian 
Church  of  the  present  moment.  Martha  was  an  apt  type  of 
the  professing  Gentile  Christian  Church  of  the  present  dispensa- 
tion. A  fit  representative  of  the  mere  ceremonial  and  ritualistic 
Church,  who  in  her  anxiety  about  many  things,  almost  loses 
sight  of  the  one  thing  needful.  It  is  a  bad  symptom,  that  when 
the  Lord  is  in  the  house,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  be  troubled 
and  careful  about  many  things  besides.  So  much  for  the 
thoughts  which  Martha's  presence,  at  the  memorable  supper, 
conduced  to  stir  up. 

But  we  must  not  overlook  the  Disciples.  Their  conduct,  such 
as  it  was,  was  not  uninstructive,  though  the  lesson  tends  to 
humiliate  the  best  of  professing  followers  of  Christ.  Whilst 
Mary  was  solemnizing  the  sacramental  anointing,  the  Disciples* 
hearts  were  stirred  with  anger  at  the  loss  of  the  sum  which  the 
valuable  ointment  might  have  realized,  which  might  have  been 
better  employed  than  in  honouring  and  glorifying  the  Redeemer. 
It  is  true,  the  beloved  disciple  tells  us,  that  Judas  Iscariot  alone 
expressed  discontent  at  the  expenditure  of  the  precious  ointment, 
in  the  way  which  Mary  thought  proper  to  apply  it,*  and  not  to 
have  been  applied  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  needy,  as  that 
apostate    disciple    proposed.     But    Judas    was    evidently    the 

•  Isaiah  v.  3—7.  *  John  xii.  4—6. 
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spokesman,  the  mouthpiece  of  all  the  other  disciples,  save  John 
perhaps.     The  first  evangelist  tells  us  : — "  There  came  unto  Him 
a  woman  having  an  alabaster  box  of  very  precious  ointment,  and 
poured  it  on  His  head,  as  He  sat  at  meat     But  when  His  dis- 
ciples saw  it,  they  had  indignation,  saying,  To  what  purpose  is 
this  waste  ?     For  this  ointment  might  have  been  sold  for  much, 
and   given   to   the   poor."*     The   hypocritical  Judas  was  only 
employed  to  give  loud  expression  to  the  sentiments  of  many. 
How  often  do  weak   and  would-be  good   men   employ   bold 
hypocritical  knaves  to  give  utterance  to  their  miserable  concep- 
tions!    What  arguments  do  not  some  people  at  the  present  time 
conjure   up   against  the   work   of   promoting  the   Redeemer's 
-glory ! 

Before  we  cease  our  meditations  on  the  Supper  at  Bethany,  we 
are  desirous  to  point  out  some  of  the  principal  lessons  to  be 
gathered  from  the  scene  and  guests.  First  the  great  centre 
personage — the  Redeemer.  What  a  study !  If  we  wish  for  a 
happy  immortality,  then  we  must  so  live  as  to  insure  our  dying 
in  the  Lord.  Then,  like  Lazarus,  we  shall  sit  at  meat  with  our 
Saviour  and  Redeemer.  We  must  beware,  and  not  imitate  the 
well-meaning,  but  mistaken,  Martha  in  becoming  so  cumbered 
about  a  variety  of  non-essentials  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  one  thing 
needful.  But  may  we  have  grace  to  imitate  Mary,  to  marlc, 
learn,  and  practise  her  unfeigned  love,  her  heartfelt  sympathy, 
her  unwavering  fidelity.  Let  us  be  very  careful  not  to  be  betrayed 
to  adopt  the  language  of  that  would-be  benevolent  disciple,  Judas, 
when  the  glory  of  our  Saviour  is  concerned.  Oh,  let  the  pro- 
motion of  our  Redeemer's  renown,  be  the  object  of  every  day  of 
our  existence. 

Now  for  a  retrospective  bird's  eye  view  of  the  Saviour's 
triumphant  entry  into  Jesusalem.  The  Christian  Churches 
commemorate  the  anniversary  of  that  day  on  the  Sunday  before 
Easter,  and  call  it  Palm  Sunday.  But  our  Lord  entered 
Jerusalem  in  triumph  on  the  Monday  previous  to  His  crucifixion, 
the  day  after  His  anointing  at  Bethany,  so  that  the  connexion 
between  the  anointing  and  His  being  proclaimed  as  King  is  most 
evident.  Thus  writes  the  fourth  Evangelist : — "  On  the  next 
day  much  people  that  were  come  to  the  feast,  when  they  heard 

»  Matt,  xxvl  7—9. 
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that  Jesus  was  coming  to  Jerusalem,  took  branches  of  palm-trees, 
and  went  forth  to  meet  Him,  and  cried,  Hosanna  :  Blessed  is 
the  King  of  Israel  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  And 
Jesus,  when  He  had  found  a  young  ass,  sat  thereon  ;  as  it  is 
written.  Fear  not,  daughter  of  Sion  :  behold,  thy  King  cometh, 
sitting  on  an  ass's  colt."*  How  the  Israelites  indeed — such  as 
Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea — must  have  gathered 
strength  to  their  faith,  which  was  hitherto  so  fickle  and  frail,  by 
that  sudden  irresistible  and  overwhelming  national  recognition. 
The  mind  is  almost  paralyzed  in  the  attempt  to  realize  the  events 
of  that  Palm-Monday.  We  cannot  help  quoting  the  graphic 
account  of  the  almost  indescribable  scene  :— "  And  a  very  great 
multitude  spread  their  garments  in  the  way ;  others  cut  down 
branches  from  the  trees,  and  strawed  them  in  the  way.  And  the 
multitudes  that  went  before,  and  that  followed,  cried,  saying, 
Hosanna  to  the  son  of  David  :  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord ;  Hosanna  in  the  Highest.  And  when  He 
was  come  into  Jerusalem,  all  the  city  was  moved,  saying.  Who  is 
this  ?  And  the  multitude  said.  This  is  Jesus  the  Prophet  of 
Nazareth  of  Galilee.  And  Jesus  went  into  the  Temple  of  God, 
and  cast  out  all  them  that  sold  and  bought  in  the  Temple,  and 
overthrew  the  tables  of  the  money-changers,  and  the  seats  of 
them  that  sold  doves,  and  said  unto  them,  It  is  written.  My  house 
shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer  ;  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den 
of  thieves.  And  the  blind  and  the  lame  came  to  Him  in  the 
Temple  ;  and  He  healed  them.  And  when  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes  saw  the  w6nderful  things  that  He  did,  and  the  children 
crying  in  the  Temple,  and  saying,  Hosanna  to  the  son  of  David ; 
they  were  sore  displeased,  and  said  unto  Him,  Hearest  thou  what 
these  say  ?  And  Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Yea  ;  have  ye  never  read. 
Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  Thou  hast  perfected 
praise  V  '  How  relieved  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  must 
have  fek  when  the  proclaimed  King — according  to  their  own 
Scriptures,  "  meek  and  lowly,"  left  the  city,  for  the  night,  to 
return  to  Bethany.  On  which  night  was  planned  the  most  wicked 
coalition  that  was  ever  conceived. 

Lo,  and  behold.  He  returned  the  following  morning.      On 
Tuesday  we  behold  Him  in  the  Temple,  and  after  baffling  Priests, 
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Elders,  Pharisees,  Scribes,  Lawyers,  Herodians,  and  Sadducees, 
and  utterly  defeating  the  profanest  fusion  ever  formed,  we  hear 
Him  deliver  the  most  terrible  sermon  that  He  had  ever  preached: 
"  Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !  "  is  the  burden 
of  His  address.  Eight  times  the  Temple  walls  echo  and  re-echo 
the  awful  denunciation.  Terrific  must  have  been  the  final  appeal 
of  the  thunder  of  vengeance : — "  Ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of 
vipers,  how  can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell }  Wherefore, 
behold,  I  send  unto  you  prophets,  and  wise  men,  and  scribes :  and 
some  of  them  ye  shall  kill  and  crucify ;  and  some  of  them  shall 
ye  scourge  in  your  synagogues,  and  persecute  them  from  city  to 
city :  that  upon  you  may  come  all  the  righteous  blood  shed  upon 
the  earth,  from  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel  unto  the  blood  of 
Zacharias  son  of  Barachias,  whom  ye  slew  between  the  temple 
and  the  altar.  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  All  these  things  shall  come 
upon  this  generation."'  Stunned  as  the  audience  must  have  felt, 
and  self-condemned,  the  hearers  might  have  dreaded  something 
more  tremendous ;  but  instead  of  further  stem  denunciation, 
there  followed  an  outburst  of  inconceivable  tenderness  on  the 
part  of  the  infallible  Arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  the  once  holy 
city  and  temple  : — "  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest 
the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  thee,  how 
often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not! 
Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate.  For  I  say  unto 
you.  Ye  shall  not  see  Me  henceforth,  till  ye  shall  say,  Blessed  is 
He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  *  What  a  change  from  . 
the  events  of  the  previous  day !  Yesterday  all  joy  and  gladness, 
exultation  and  triumph ;  to-day  all  severity  and  sadness, 
humility  and  threatening.  Yet  in  the  memorable  events  of  the 
third  day  do  we  possess  some  of  the  strongest  evidence  that 
Jesus  was  not  only  the  heaven-anointed  King,  but  the  heaven- 
anointed  Prophet,  "  that  Prophet,"  whom  the  Jews  expected ; 
the  Prophet  like  unto  Moses.  How  wonderfully  and  fearfully 
have  the  prophecies  contained  in  Jesus*  last  address  in  the  temple 
been  verified !  We  appeal  to  the  two  latter  classes,  in  our  cate- 
gory of  the  civilized  world,  to  study  the  sad  story  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  Jewish  people  since  that  eventful  week,  and  compare 
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it  with  the  prophecies  of  the  anointed  Jesus.  •  "  Sinner !  warned 
be:  He  who  spared  not  His  chosen  seed  may  send  His  wrath 
on  thee." 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  hallowed  week  our  thoughts  are 
directed  to  the  small  but  sacred  conclave  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
when  the  Divine  Master  supplemented  the  discourse  of  the  pre- 
ceding day.  The  sublime  supplement  is  contained  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  and  twenty-fifth  chapters  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  To 
attempt  to  do  justice  to  it  in  an  article  of  this  calibre,  would  be 
to  attempt  to  write  a  commentary,  in  a  few  pages,  on  the  '*  Book 
of  Revelation  ; "  the  whole  of  the  last  book  in  the  Bible  is  evi- 
dently an  exposition  of  the  supplemental  divine  discourse  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  But  what  attestation  to  the  divine  mission  of 
Jesus  does  not  that  wonderful  address  afford  !  Does  any  one 
halt  between  two  opinions  as  to  whether  Jesus  was  the  greatest 
and  divinest  Prophet  that  ever  lived,  let  him  read  carefully  the 
supplemental  discourse  delivered  to  the  disciples  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  on  the  fourth  day  in  that  week,  when  the  Redeemer 
laid  down  His  life  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

Ah,  who  is  sufficient  to  compress  within  a  small  compass  the 
great  events  of  the  fifth  day }  That  last  Supper, — which  artists 
have  endeavoured  to  represent  in  stone,  wood,  and  on  canvas, — 
how  prolific  in  holy  suggestions  for  meditation !  That  soul- 
entrancing  address,  which  the  Saviour  delivered  after  the  traitor 
left, — beginning  with  the  thirty-first  verse  of  the  thirteenth  chapter 
of  St.  John's  Gospel,  and  ending  with  the  sixteenth  chapter, — 
how  voluminous  in  instruction  in  righteousness  is  every  sentence 
of  it !  Then  the  Redeemer's  soliloquy,  as  given  in  the  seventeenth 
chapter  of  the  same  Gospel !  How  every  word  makes  our  heads 
to  bow  down  in  abasement  and  reverence !  what  solemn  attention 
our  very  souls  yield  to  every  syllable !  Ah,  and  then,  the  medi- 
tation on  what  followed  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  !  Why, 
the  longest  life  would  not  suffice  to  dot  down  the  contemplations 
which  the  various  events  of  that  memorable  day  unfold  !  But 
what  overpowering  arguments  do  they  not  adduce  that  the  Holy 
Orator  was  none  other  than  He  who  was  described  by  the 
Prophets  as  "the  Holy  One  of  Israel "  ?  How  wonderfully  the 
proofs  of  our  Redeemer's  holiness  and  truthfulness  accumulate 
day  by  day,  as  we  follow  Him  from  place  to  place  with  our  eye 
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of  faith  !  and  the  thoughts  of  our  very  soul,  which  are  fastened  on 
the  different  scenes  we  have  so  feebly  alluded  to. 

We  cannot  disengage  ourself  from  the  attractive  power  of  the 
cross.  We  must  linger  for  a  little  while  upon  the  events  which 
we  commemorate  as  having  taken  place  on  the  sixth  day  of  this 
Holy  Week.  We  admit  that  those  events  are  unspeakable — 
they  are  too  stupendous  even  for  the  tongues  of  angels.  We 
sympathize  most  thoroughly  with  the  eloquent  Patriarch 
Athanasius,  of  Kiew,  from  whom  a  crowded  and  devout  congre- 
gation, one  Good  Friday,  had  expected  one  of  his  usual 
impassioned  discourses.  The  venerable  divine  was  so  overcome 
with  the  dread  and  incomprehensible  theme,  that  all  he  could  do 
was  to  say — we  quote  from  memory — "  What !  do  you  expect 
me  to  preach  to-day }  The  Redeemer  lies  silent  in  the  grave ; 
the  sun  is  quenched,  heaven  itself  is  shrouded  in  sackcloth,  and 
the  apostles  scattered  in  dismay,  anguish,  and  despair.  No! 
this  is  not  a  day  for  preaching ;  it  is  a  day  for  silent,  heart-broken, 
prayerful  sobs!  Kneel,  and  pour  out  your  hearts  unto  God  and 
the  Redeemer,  whom  your  sins  have  nailed  to  the  accursed  tree, 
and  pierced,  and  consigned  to  the  grave ! "  The  Christian 
minister  could  say  no  more  ;  he  threw  himself  upon  his  face  on 
the  ground,  and  his  vast  congregation  simultaneously  followed 
the  example.  There  he  and  they  lay  for  half  an  hour,  breathing 
out  the  most  heartrending  sobs,  and  shedding  the  most  bitter 
tears  that  ever  genuine  penitence  prompted.  We  enter  heart 
and  soul  into  the  spirit  of  the  Russo-Greek  patriarch's  reticence. 
Yet  we  must  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  declaration  of  the 
Divine  Victim,  when  He  spoke  of  His  death,  "  The  Son  OF  Man 

GOETH  AS  IT  IS  WRITTEN  OF  HiM." 

What  a  theme  for  a  thesis  on  the  WORD  of  God,  whether 
Incarnate  or  written  !  The  declaration—"  The  Son  of  Man 
goeth  as  it  is  written  of  Him  " — fixes  all  our  attention  upon  the 
Divine  Book.  The  events  which  took  place  on  that  Passover 
eve  to  which  we  have  alluded,  are  some  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments for  the  holiness  and  truthfulness  of  Christ  and  the  Bible. 
Yes,  Christ  and  the  Bible.  They  are  indissolubly  connected. 
The  latter  without  the  former  in  view  would  be  one  mass  of  con- 
fusion ;  "the  letter  which  killeth."  CHRIST  without  the  BiBLE 
would  be  a  Being  hopelessly  unintelligible.     They  must  and  do 
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reflect  each  other.  When  both  are  thus  kept  in  view,  then  does 
the  child  of  God  realize  what  the  Psalmist  experienced,  when  he 
recorded,  "Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto 
my  path."  Christ  is  not  only  the  Spirit  of  prophecy,  He  is  the 
life  and  essenceof  history.  Yes,  of  history,  both  sacred  and  secular ; 
that  is,  the  chronicles  of  God's  grace  and  providence.  Grace  and 
Providence  come  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  behold  Him 
in  the  creation  of  the  world.  We  see  Him  in  the  formation  of  man. 
Wc  look  to  Him,  from  the  fall  of  man.  Milton's  strains  on  this 
subject  have  the  ring  of  sacred  minstrelsy. 

**  Say,  heavenly  powers,  where  shall  we  find  such  love  ? 
Which  of  you  will  be  mortal,  to  redeem 
Man's  mortal  crime,  and  just,  the  unjust  to  save  ? 
Dwells  in  all  heaven  charity  so  dear  ? 
He  asked  ;  but  all  the  heavenly  choir  stood  mute. 

•  •••••  • 

Behold  Me,  then  ;  Me  for  him,  life  for  life 

I  offer ;  on  Me  let  Thine  anger  fall : 

Account  Me  man  ;  I  for  his  sike  will  leave 

Thy  bosom,  and  this  glory,  next  to  Thee, 

Freely  put  off ;  and  for  him  lastly  die. 

Well  pleased.    On  Me  let  death  wreak  all  his  rage. " 

We  perceive  Him  in  the  destruction  of  the  world,  by  the 
deluge.  We  have  Him  clearly  set  forth  in  Egypt.  We  observe 
Him  with  our  forefathers  in  the  wilderness.  We  have  Him 
portrayed  unto  us  in  the  tabernacles  and  the  temples.  We  have 
Him  before  us  in  the  pillars  of  fire  and  cloud.  We  feed  upon 
Him  in  the  manna.  What  a  text  for  a  volume  on  The  Oracles 
of  God!  Whether  we  contemplate  Christ's  humiliation,  or 
exaltation,  "it  is  written  of  Him."  Whether  His  death,  or 
resurrection,  "it  is  written  of  Him."  Whether  as  the  Priest,  or 
the  Sacrifice,  "it  is  written  of  Him.^'  Whether  as  the  Judge  of 
the  whole  earth,  or  as  a  defenceless  victim  of  an  iniquitous 
tribunal,  "  it  is  written  of  Him !" 

But  to  return  from  this  long  digression,  which  we  could  not 
resist  to  make.     It  is  true  that  the  Redeemer  Himself  said, 

"  The  Son  of  Man  goeth  as  it  is  written  of  Him  ;  but," 
He  also  added,  "  Woe  unto  that  man  by  whom  the  SoN  OF  Man 
is  betrayed!"  That  woe  our  nation  has  deliberately  called 
down  upon  themselves  and  their  posterity.  Whilst  the  traitor, 
in  an  agony  of  despair,  cried  out,  saying,  "  I  have  betrayed 
innocent  blood ! "  our  national  council,  yea,  and  "  all  the  people  " 
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of  the  Jews  then  at  Jerusalem,  in  frenzied  fury,  invoked  the 
dread  imprecation,  "His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children."^ 
Ah !  when  these  suicidal  words  ring  in  our  ears,  can  we,  or  dare 
we,  murmur  at  the  tremendous  calamities  which  befell  us,  as  a 
nation,  in  the  various  lands  where  we  have  been  scattered? 
Was  not  the  astounding  crime  a  national  one  ?  It  is  true  that 
the  crucified  Redeemer,  from  the  very  cross,  prayed  for  His 
murderers,  saying,  "  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do ;" '  but  the  mass  of  our  nation  spurned,  and  do 
spurn  the  repeated  offers  of  Divine  forgiveness.  Thus  was 
Simon  Peter  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  preach  on  a  certain 
occasion  in  Solomon's  porch,  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem : — 
"  Repent  ye  therefore,  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be 
blotted  out,  when  the  times  of  refreshing  shall  come  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord ;  and  He  shall  send  Jesus  Christ,  which 
before  was  preached  unto  you :  whom  the  heaven  must  receive 
until  the  times  of  restitution  of  all  things,  which  God  hath 
spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  His  holy  prophets  since  the  world 
began.  For  Moses  truly  said  unto  the  fathers,  A  Prophet  shall 
the  Lord  your  God  raise  up  unto  you  of  your  brethren,  like 
unto  me ;  Him  shall  ye  hear  in  all  things  whatsoever  He  shall 
say  unto  you.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  soul  which 
will  not  hear  that  Prophet  shall  be  destroyed  from  among  the 
people.  Yea,  and  all  the  prophets  from  Samuel  and  those  that 
follow  after,  as  many  as  have  spoken,  have  likewise  foretold  of 
these  days.  Ye  are  the  children  of  the  prophets,  and  of  the 
covenant  which  God  made  with  our  fathers,  saying  unto 
Abraham,  And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  kindreds  of  the  earth 
be  blessed.  Unto  you  first  God,  having  raised  up  His  Son 
Jesus,  sent  Him  to  bless  you,  in  turning  away  every  one  of  you 
from  his  iniquities."'  What  was  the  result  of  the  heaven- 
inspired  appeal }  Why,  a  collusion  between  the  adverse  political 
and  religious  sections  amongst  the  unbelieving  Jews  at  Jerusalem 
against  the  inspired  Preacher  and  His  fellow  Evangelists.  "  The 
priests,  and  the  captain  of  the  temple,  and  the  Sadducees  came 
upon  them,  .  .  .  and  put  them  in  hold  unto  the  next  day.  .  .  . 
Howbeit,  many  of  them  which  heard  the  word  believed ;  and 
the  number  of  the  men  was  about  five  thousand."* 

*  Matt,  xxvii.  25.  *        *  Luke  xxiii.  34.  •  Acts  iii.  19 — 26.         *  Acts  iv.  i— 4. 
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[t  was  on  account  of  the  believing  remnant  in  every  age — 
w  lai^e,  now  small — that  our  nation  has  been  preserved.  The 
threw  Christian  Evangelist,  now-a-day,  may  fairly  accommo- 
te  an  apostrophe  of  the  Evangelical  Prophet  of  yore,  and  say, 
Except  the  Lord  of  hosts  had  left  unto  us  a  very  small 
nnant,  we  should  have  been  as  Sodom,  and  we  should  have 
m  like  unto  Gomorrah."  *  Indeed,  unbelief  in  the  Redeemer 
i¥,  on  the  part  of  our  nation,  is,  to  our  mind,  a  more  monstrous 
irvcl  than  even  the  frenzied  and  suicidal  rejection  of  Christ 
wards  of  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  The  events  which  were 
aicted  on  that  black  rejection  day  are  proofs  positive  in  favour 
the  holiness  and  truthfulness  of  the  Gospel  story.  It  must 
MCi  perfectly  natural,  to  a  sound  logical  mind^  that  men  like 
codemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea — who,  previous  to  the 
icifixion  of  Jesus,  were  but  timid,  doubting,  half-and-half 
lievers — should  boldly  come  forward,  and  beg  for  the  body  of 
J  crucified  One,  in  order  to  do  all  the  honours  in  their  power 
the  earthly  tabernacle  of  the  King  of  Glory, — thereby  show- 
[  that  in  the  death  of  the  despised  Nazarene  they  had  obtained 
J  crowning  evidence  that  He  was  the  Messiah,  the  Christ 
God. 

This  article  would  be  imperfect  if  we  did  not  notice  one  day 
>rc  in  this  month.  A  few  more  words,  therefore,  touching  the 
ird  day  after  the  crucifixion,  the  resurrection  day,  the  first  of 
5  new  series  of  Sabbaths, — this  appears  to  us  to  be  the  import 
St.  Luke's  words  iiia  rwv  aafifidrayv.  The  great  event  of  that 
y  was  also  the  crowning  event  in  Christ's  mission  upon  earth. 
SUS  came  to  die  for  the  sins  of  His  people,  and  to  rise  again 
'  our  justification,  by  whose  resurrection  His  divine  Sonship 
s  established.  A  notable  Hebrew  Christian,  the  converted 
ul  of  Tarsus,  in  one  of  his  inspired  sermons  delivered  in  the 
nagogue  of  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  which  consists  of  a  wonderful 
itome  of  the  history  of  Israel,  from  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the 
»urrection  of  Christ,  thus  treats  the  latter  event : — "  Men  and 
jthren,  children  of  the  stock  of  Abraham,  and  whosoever 
long  you  feareth  God,  to  you  is  the  word  of  salvation  sent, 
•r  they  that  dwell  at  Jerusalem,  and  their  rulers,  because  they 
ew  Him  not,  nor  yet  the  voices  of  the  prophets  which  are  read 

^  Isaiah  i.  9. 
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every  Sabbath  day,  they  have  fulfilled  them  in  condemning  Him. 
And  though  they  found  no  cause  of  death  in  Him,  yet  desired 
they  Pilate  that  He  should  be  slain.  And  when  they  fulfilled 
all  that  was  written  of  Him,  they  took  Him  down  from  the  tree, 
and  laid  Him  in  a  sepulchre.  But  God  raised  Him  from  the 
dead  :  and  He  was  seen  many  days  of  them  which  came  up  with 
Him  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  who  are  His  witnesses  unto  the 
people.  And  we  declare  unto  you  glad  tidings,  how  that  the 
promise  which  was  made  unto  the  fathers,  God  hath  fulfilled  the 
same  unto  us  their  children,  in  that  He  hath  raised  up  Jesus 
again ;  as  it  is  also  written  in  the  second  psalm.  Thou  art  My 
Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  Thee.  ...  Be  it  known  unto  you 
therefore,  men  and  brethren,  that  through  this  man  is  preached 
unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins :  and  by  Him  all  that  believe 
are  justified  from  all  things,  from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified 
by  the  law  of  Moses."  *  But  say  now  the  mass  of  the  "  children 
of  the  stock  of  Abraham,"  the  story  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
crucified  Nazarene  was  a  craftily  contrived  fiction.  Let  them 
pause,  let  them  consider  seriously  and  soberly  the  alleged  charge 
of  imposture.  Can  they  think  that  any  reasonable  and  reason- 
ing man  could  successfully  resolve  the  stubborn  fact  of  Christ's 
resurrection  into  a  craftily  contrived  fiction  }  The  only  way  by 
which  the  contrivance — if  contrivance  it  was — could  have  been 
exposed  was  by  producing  the  dead  body.  The  shrewd  vigilant 
Jews,  and  the  quick-witted  and  all-powerful  Romans,  could  have 
exploded  an  ill-assorted  imposture — if  an  imposture,  it  was  a 
very  clumsy  one — on  the  part  of  a  few  simple-minded  and  de- 
fenceless disciples.  To  have  produced  the  dead  body  would 
have  nipped  the  growth  of  the  "  mustard  seed  "  in  the  bud,  and 
neither  CHRIST  nor  Christianity  would  ever  have  been  heard 
of  Peter  would  never  have  had  the  courage  to  confront  the 
*'  rulers,  and  elders,  and  scribes,  and  Annas  the  high  priest,  and 
Caiaphas,  and  John,  and  Alexander,  and  other  Jewish  grandees"' 
with  such  words  as  these  : — "  If  we  this  day  be  examined  of  the 
good  deed  to  the  impotent  man,  by  what  means  he  is  made 
whole  ;  be  it  known  unto  you  all,  and  to  all  the  people  of  Israel, 
that  by  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  whom  ye  crucified, 
whom  God  raised  from  the  dead,  even  by  Him  doth  this  man 

•  Acts  xiii.  26 — 39.  '  Acts  iv.  5.  19. 
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stand  here  before  you  whole.  This  is  the  stone  which  was  set 
at  nought  of  you  builders,  which  is  become  the  head  of  the 
corner.  Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other :  for  there  is 
none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we 
must  be  saved."  •  But  as  the  only  effectual  exposure  has  not 
been  made,  we  cannot  help  adopting  the  jubilant  words  of  the 
disciples,  and  triumphantly  salute  one  another  on  that  day  with 
the  joyous  announcement, 

THE   LORD   IS   RISEN   INDEED. 


OUR  SYRIAN  AND  PALESTINE    POST-BAG. 

Amongst  the  numerous  communications  and  contributions — on 
the  destinies  of  the  Land  and  People  of  Israel— which  have 
reached  us  through  the  post  since  the  publication  of  our  last 
Quarterly,  two  enlisted  our  interest  in  an  especial  manner. 
One  was  the  second  Report  of  the  Syrian  AND  Palestine  Colo- 
nization Society  ;  and  the  other  a  Poem,  anent  the  same,  from 
the  pen  of  our  gifted  contributor  I.  G.  R. ;  both  of  which  will  secure 
the  sympathy  of  every  attentive  observer  of  "  the  Signs  of  the 
Times."  We  do  not  think  that  we  are  wrong  in  supposing  that 
all  our  readers  are  such  observers. 

As  both  the  above-named  communications  are  the  effects  of  a 
common  cause,  we  shall  preface  them  with  an  extract  from  a 
voluminous  Hebrew  letter  which  was  addressed,  in  the  course  of 
1875,  by  the  Jews  of  Safet — one  of  the  four  Jewish  Holy  Cities 
of  Palestine — to  Colonel  Gawler.  The  burden  of  the  communi- 
cation is  a  pathetic  appeal  to  the  gallant  Christian  soldier,  for  his 
good  offices,  in  behalf  of  the  writers,  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
place  them  in  the  position  of  cultivators  of  the  soil  of  the  land  of 
their  fathers ;  by  which  employment  they  might  gain  a  livelihood. 
Some  of  the  details  of  the  poverty  of  that  remnant  of  Israel  are 
affecting  to  a  degree.  We  translate  a  few  passages  from  that 
remarkable  and  voluminous  epistle  :• — 

''All  those  who  take  pleasure  in  toil  shall  come  and  bless  thy 
honoured  name ;  and  proclaim  on  the  heights  of  the  mountains 

•  Acts  iv.  5 — 19. 

*  The  esctiact  has  appeared  in  a  former  series.     See  our  voL  for  187^,  p^,  \'\\  vyi. 
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of  Israel  thy  righteous  acts,  and  shall  say  always,  Colonel  Gawlcr 
has  surpassed  all  in  his  benevolent  deeds.  The  poor  of  our 
people  who  are  in  the  Holy  Land  will  then  forsake  their  expecta- 
tions from  the  idols  of  silver,  even  free  gifts ;  and  they  will  bury 
the  ephod  of  the  molten  image,  even  the  alms  of  gold,  and  will, 

with  shoulder  to  shoulder,  cultivate  the  sacred  soil Also 

our  brethren,  the  children  of  Israel,  who  are  afar  off,  perishing  in 
lands  pregnant  with  hatred  towards  our  race ;  and  they  also  who 
are  exiles  in  countries  which  bereave  men,  shall  hear  of  the 
change,  and  shall  come  to  dwell  honourably  in  the  Land  of  our 
Fathers.  They  shall  accord  to  thee  the  diadem  of  praise.  Be- 
hold, sir,  when  we  read  the  words  of  thy  letter,  divers  thoughts 

crossed  our  innermost  hearts We  have  before  us  the  vision 

of  waterfloods  suddenly  breaking  forth  and  causing  desolation. 
....  We  have  before  our  mind's  eye  cities  destroyed  and 
depopulated.  Once  fruitful  fields  and  pleasure  vineyards  scorched 
by  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun,  and  despoiled  of  their  once 
verdant  beauty.  Then  we  have  before  us  a  great  multitude  walk- 
ing on  and  on  and  weeping ;  they  are  emaciated,  attenuated,  with 
scarce  any  flesh  upon  them,  with  faces  blanched.  Their  appear- 
ance is  that  of  terrified  spectres,  who  escaped  from  the  valley  of 
the  slain,  from  the  bottomless  pit.  At  the  voice  and  noise  of  their 
weeping  our  very  hearts  are  moved,  and  our  eyes  flow  with  cease- 
less tears.  With  broken  spirits  we  cry  out,  *  Alas !  O  Lord,  is 
there  no  end  at  all  to  the  affliction  of  Thy  people  Israel  >  Will 
the  Lord  never  have  mercy,  and  grant  to  these  forlorn  ones  a 
name  and  a  remnant  V  Ah !  if  the  present  is  fearful  and  terrible, 
how  much  more  awful  is  the  future !     We  see  the  present  and 

weep,  we  contemplate  the  future  and  feel  undone The 

leprosy  of  poverty  which  has  sprung  up  in  the  house  of  Israel  is 
an  accursed  leprosy  which  spreads  on  and  on.  It  is  not  enough 
to  polish  up  the  stones  of  the  building  and  sweep  out  the  house ; 
the  whole  fabric  must  be  razed  to  the  ground  and  built  up 
anew. 

"Just  consider  in  thine  heart,  dear  sir,  there  dwell  in  our  city 
at  this  time  about  3000  Jewish  families,  2400  of  which  are  the 

veriest  paupers,  who  are  compelled  to  live  on  alms The 

majority  of  the  inhabitants  would  be  cut  off,  and  perish  utterly, 
were  but  the  fountains  of  mercy  and  compassion — which  habitually 
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flow  from  the  hearts  of  our  brethren  the  children  of  Israel  in 
Europe — to  cease  their  yield  even  for  once. 

"  But  at  the  reading  of  thy  words,  O  sir,  joy  entered  into  our 
hearts,  and  set  our  spirits  free  from  sorrow,  by  reminding  us  how 
potent  is  the  sense  of  pity  and  compassion  in  the  hearts  of  the 
upper  classes.  It  is  like  a  bolt  which  penetrates  the  hearts  of  the 
upright  through  and  through.  Of  a  truth  it  is  beyond  our  power 
to  sustain  the  multitude  of,  and  constantly  multiplying,  the  poor 
except  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  with  which  are  connected 
various  employments  and  divers  concomitant  occupations,  sup- 
plying multifarious  means  of  support  to  those  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture. ....  Long  ere  this  has  the  strength  of  the  enduring  ones 
become  enfeebled.  Our  souls  loathe  the  despicable  bread,  even 
the  mouldy  bread  doled  out  by  almoners. 

"We  hope  to  receive  good  tidings  from  thee,  honoured  sir. 
Our  minds  are  in  the  very  thick  of  action.  Oh !  that  we  may  be 
enabled  to  resuscitate  the  dry  bones  of  our  brethren !  Verily  the 
moisture  of  their  life  has  long  since  been  dried  up,"  &c.,  &c. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  mildest  passages  from  a  very  long, 
very  touching,  and  very  melancholy  letter. 

It  was,  we  believe,  this  letter  which  conduced  to  the  carrying 
into  eflect  a  scheme  which  exercised  the  serious  thoughts  of 
Colonel  Gawler  for  some  years,  namely,  the  formation  of  a 
Colonization  Society  for  the  Holy  Fields  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 
The  Syrian  and  Palestine  Colonization  Society  came  accordingly 
into  being  at  the  close  of  the  above-named  year,  1875.  It  is 
still  in  its  infancy — and  the  complication  of  the  vexatious  Eastern 
Question  has  somewhat  retarded  its  growth — yet  it  shows  signs 
of  growth,  as  the  following  extract  from  the  second  Report  of  the 
Society  clearly  intimates : — 

"  While  admitting  that  the  progress  of  the  Society  has  been 
slow,  the  Committee  would  again  point  out  that  there  is  growth. 
The  funds  have  accumulated,  and  the  greatest  care  and  economy 
have  been  observed  in  their  management.  During  the  past  year 
upwards  of  7000  circulars,  reports,  and  addresses  have  been  sent 
out,  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  public  mind,  and  which  the 
Committee  have  no  doubt  will,  in  due  time,  bear  their  fruit. 

"  The  position  of  affairs  in  the  East  rendered  it  unadvisable, 
and,  indeed,  almost  impossible,  for  the  Committee  to  do  more 
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than  to  lie  on  their  oars  during  the  last  half-year,  but  they  have 
now  hopes  of  better  things.  As  stated  in  their  Report  of  the  1 5th 
of  June,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  applicants  who  are  ready  to 
emigrate  to  Syria  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  some  of 
them  possessing  moderate  means,  but  most  being  of  the  labour- 
ing classes.  Apart,  however,  from  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
political  atmosphere,  the  Committee  do  not  consider  that  small 
contracted  efforts  offer  sufficient  prospect  of  success.  The  basis 
of  a  healthy  colony  they  consider  must  be  laid  by  those  who 
have  means  of  their  own  ;  and  thus,  in  setting  forth  their  aims 
in  one  of  their  early  circulars,  they  expressed  the  hope  '  that  ere 
long  many  would  resort  there  of  their  own  accord,  and  find  a 
home  independently  of  the  assistance  of  the  Society.* 

"  Such  an  effort  now  seems  about  to  be  made.  Those  who 
have  the  cause  of  the  colonization  of  Syria  and  Palestine  at 
heart,  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  injunction  of  Isa.  Ixii.  10,  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  this  Society  con- 
templates taking  thither  1000  volunteers  to  form  a  first  colony. 
They  will  pay  their  own  way,  but  will  go  under  the  auspices  of 
this  Society.  That  is  to  say,  the  Society  will  perform  the  office 
of  an  Agency  in  England  for  the  young  colony,  to  represent  its 
interests,  and  to  transact  its  business,  and  will  assist  and  forward 
emigrants  of  smaller  means  in  due  proportion  as  the  demand 
presents  itself. 

"  A  tour  is  contemplated  by  the  gentleman  above  alluded  to,  in 
September  next,  to  examine  the  country  with  a  view  to  the  selec- 
tion of  a  suitable  position  for  the  colony,  which  (D.V.)  is  pro- 
posed to  be  formed  in  the  following  spring. 

"  This  project,  as  intimated,  will  be  carried  out  independently  of 
any  pecuniary  aid  from  the  Society ;  but,  as  these  pioneers  go 
out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  and  will  rely  upon  it  to 
transact  all  the  work  that  usually  devolves  on  a  Colonial  Agency, 
and  to  make  any  political  efforts  or  representations  on  their 
behalf,  the  Committee  trust  that,  by  the  efforts  of  their  friends, 
they  will  be  enabled,  as  the  time  approaches,  to  take  an  office  in 
London.  Moreover,  when  the  movement  of  these  first  settlers 
has  become  a  certainty,  it  may  further  be  desirable  to  purchase 
a  site  suitable  for  an  Emigrant  Dep6t  at  such  a  port  in  Syria  as 
may  be  most  advantageous  for  the  colony.     The  Committee 
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therefore  earnestly  hope  that  their  friends  will  spare  no  effort  to 
make  the  Society  known,  and  that  they  will  press  forward  in 
faith,  praying  and  working  for  the  renovation  of  the  Promised 
Land^  and  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem. 

"J.  C.  Gawler, 
**  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee^ 

I.  G.  R.'s  beautiful  poem  is  a  befitting  sequel  to  the  above. 
Well  might  both  communications  find  themselves  in  company  in 
our  post-bag  on  the  same  mission.  We  therefore  print  the  sacred 
Idyl  here  as  the  rightful  companion  to  the  above.  We  feel  sure 
that  every  stanza  will  find  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  every  devout 
student  of  the  Bible. 

PIONEERS. 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE   MEMBERS  OF  THE  PALESTINE. 
COLONIZATION  SOCIETY. 

From  straiten'd  bounds  and  close-throng'd  banquet  board 
Ye  are  entreated  friends  (oh,  wonderment !) 

Into  a  hall  which  plenty  doth  afford 
Unto  the  borders  of  a  fair  extent ! 

Unto  the  land  where  erst  the  tribes  were  led, 
Unto  the  land  where  no  profane  should  tread.. 

Oh !  let  your  Past  (as  known  to  you), 

Or  warn^  as  did  the  rereward  view 

Of  that  dark  cloud  by  Pharaoh  seen. 

Deterring  you  from  purpose  keen  ; — 

Or,  may  ye  in  your  Past  behold 

Encouragement  and  hope  untold ! 

XL 

From  fair  Damascus  to  the  edge  of  Nile/ 

From  the  Euphrates  to  the  Midland  Sea, 
The  grasp  of  them  that  spoiled  doth  loose  awhile  ; 
And  stiird  are  tones  of  Moslem  tyranny  ! 
Stiird  (men  have  hoped)  far  past  recovery, 
That  desolations  now  restored  may  be : — 

'  See  Ezek.  xlviL  16,  17. 
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And  ye  are  sought,  ye  children  of  the  West, 

To  enter  into  Precinct  erst  so  blest ! 
But  (we  would  urge)  let  him  avaunt  and  flee. 
Who  seeks  but  refuge  there  from  scarcity  ! 
Let  him  avaunt  who  seeks  the  holy  ground. 
Only  that  •'  milk  and  honey  "  there  abound ! 

Oh,  Palestine !  oh,  Palestine  ! 

This  sad  world's  hope,  this  wide  world's  shrine ! 

Art  thou  about  to  rise  and  shine  ? 

III. 

From  Hamath  and  from  Hauran's  northern  steppes 

To  that  Egyptian  flood  renown'd  of  old  ; 
From  where  Euphrates,  tideless,  well-nigh  sleeps, 

To  those  bright  waves  each  sunset  bathes  in  gold. 
There  hover  lights  and  signals  fair  unfold. — 
And  ye,  our  friends,  are  sought  to  till  and  hold 
The  former  wastes — which  urgent  seem  and  bold 
To  burst  in  fragrancy  and  bloom  of  gold. 
Oh,  Solyma !  oh,  Solyma ! 
Rises  again  thy  morning  star } 
Is  this  our  vision  from  afar } 

IV. 

In  holds  of  Palestine  again  do  blend 

Merchants  and  men  of  handicraft  acute  ; 
From  villages  of  Palestine  ascend 

Once  more  the  sounds  of  timbrel  and  of  lute, 
The  early  and  the  latter  rain  descend. 

The  fig-tree  and  the  vine  do  yield  their  fruit. 
The  wild  boar  to  his  covert  doth  awende, 

Scarce  daring  with  the  sower  to  dispute  ; 
Yea !  nomad  Arabs  for  our  lore  make  suit, 

And  widely  vaunt  each  western  institute  ; 
High  is  your  calling,  friends !  who  do  recruit 
This  troop  assembled  without  warlike  bruit ! 
Oh,  sojourners  in  promised  land  ! 
Abide  a  godly,  faithful  band. 
And  changeless '  shall  your  title  stand  ! 

>  Sec  Eiek.  idviL  ix,  2V 
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V. 

Ye  are  the  welcomed  !  where  of  old  there  trod 

The  Patdarchs,  the  Prophets  and  your  Lord  ; 
Ye  are  the  bless^ !  though  there  wave  no  rod 

For  you  o'er  Egypt's  sea  or  Jordan's  ford : 
Ohy  who  among  you  find  not  there  restored 
The  soul's  lost  wings,  the  memory's  sweetest  chord  ? 
Who  findeth  not  the  Rose  of  Sharon  blow 
Breath  from  that  Paradise  which  far  doth  show  ? 
That  Eden  which  the  eye  of  faith  doth  see 
Within  the  borders  of  Eternity  ? 

But  stay,  oh  stay,  my  eager  pen. 

Lest  haply  (to  unworthy  men) 

Thou  write  of  good  beyond  their  ken  ! 

VL 

Now  sweet  Judean  breezes  do  intone 

Snatches  of  dim  majestic  minstrelsy ; 
The  vassals  of  the  Crescent  plainly  own 

They  wait  their  lords  and  watch  a  mystery. 
Yea !  burning  thoughts  in  noblest  hearts  do  seethe, 
And  Judah's  sons  the  flowers  of  Hope  now  wreathe, 
And  for  their  Zion  freer  vows  now  breathe, 

Pathways  of  pleasaunce  may  ye  frame  for  them 
As  from  afar  they  seek  Jerusalem ! 

VII. 

Oh,  angel  watchers !  from  your  place  on  high 

Ever  for  Zion  lift  your  pleading  cry ! 

Oh,  angel  watchers  *  ('tis  your  Lord's  behest). 

See  that  in  pleading  never  more  ye  rest 

Until  Jerusalem  again  be  blest ! — 

Oh  sons  of  Europe !  never  in  your  lot 

Let  Zion's  desolation  be  forgot ! 

No  change  could  this  sad  world  so  surely  bless 

As  rise  of  Salem  from  her  long  distress. 

Farewell,  oh  friends !  ye  can  but  fare  ye  well 

Who  thus  allured,  in  Palestine  shall  dwell ! 

'  See  Isa.  IxiL  6,  7. 
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A  RESPONSE  TO  THE  ABOVE. 

I. 

Yea  !  in  that  Land  which  is  our  wonderment, 
Where  all  ye  tell  is  spread  for  our  content ; 
Ever  for  Zion's  peace  will  we  inquire, 
To  be  Precursor's  will  we  aye  aspire  : — 
Yea !  may  we  vanish  from  each  hallow'd  spot 
If  Zion's  desolation  be  forgot — 
If  in  our  chiefest  joy,  our  brightest  hours. 
We  heedless  view  the  Crescent  on  her  towers  ; 
If,  for  the  sons  of  Judah,  prayer  we  stay 
At  morning  prime  and  evening's  latest  ray ! 

II. 

Yet  some  may  ask  us,  "  Wherefore  plead 

For  those  who  from  reproach  are  freed  ? — 

The  children  of  Hebraic  race 

Now  freely  choose  their  dwelling-place ! " 

Oh  !  leaders  of  our  faithful  band. 

Help  us  our  charge  to  understand  ! 

Should  we  no  longer  Israel  lure 

By  later  Revelation  sure  ? 

By  antitypes  of  all  her  loss. 

By  all  the  teaching  of  the  Cross  ? 

Is  Heaven  to  be  for  earth  exchanged, 

And  all  their  view  on  earth  be  ranged  ? — 

III. 

Thus  should  reply  in  eager  turn, 
Those  who  for  Salem's  glory  burn, 
Those  who  with  benisons  and  cheers 
Wave  farewell  to  the  Pioneers. 

When  men  shall  ask  ye,  "  Why  entreat 
That  Angel-guards  the  prayer  repeat 
For  Salem's  blessedness  complete  ;" — 
When  men  inquire,  "  Why  upraise 
The  fallen  towers  of  ancient  days  ?  '* 
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Thus  make  ye  answer  reverend, 

Fearful  if  haply  ye  offend — 

Tell  but  to  fervent  souls  and  true 

The  gain,  the  grace  ye  think  to  view, 

Let  not  the  idle  scoffer  hear 

The  hopes  that  to  the  meek  appear. 

But  to  the  wise  make  three-fold  answer  clear. 


IV. 

Tell  them — 

This  age  a  sign  demands, 
As  from  the  Christ  on  Jordan's  strands  ! 
Roughly  this  generation  seeks 
(By  him  who  in  high  places  speaks) 
Some  token  of  Almighty  power 
For  rich  who  pine — for  poor  who  cower : 
The  wise — who  in  false  science  grope, 
The  demagogues  of  social  hope. 

All  ask  a  sign 
Of  power  Divine. 
But  with  their  proud  demand  can  cope 
Not  the  devoutest  philanthrope ! 

V. 

We  pray  their  answer  be  not  stern 
As  theirs  who  fail'd  from  Christ  to  learn  ! 
Yet  that  reply  vouchsafed  might  be 
To  outcry  of  humanity  ! — 
Strong  we  entreat  there  be  not  hurl'd 
Fierce  thunder-tokens  on  this  world  ; 
As  when  Messiah  comes  to  fan 
Chaff  from  His  floor  with  final  ban  ! 
As  when  (at  last)  His  ^yts  of  fire 
Shall  bid  His  foes'  last  hope  retire ; 
But  that  as  Standard  fair  unfurl'd 
(With  sacred  blazonry  empearl'd) 
Our  Master's  sign  on  Zion's  height 
May  call  the  tribes  of  His  delight. — 
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VI. 

If  but  the  veil  *  removed  might  be 

From  Abraham's  posterity, 

And  raised  the  veil  from  Judah's  heart 

That  in  our  Zion  she  have  part, — 
Then  would  it  be  as  though  a  Day-star  rose 
0*er  the  wide  world  its  saddest  doubt  to  close ! 
Then  by  fulfilment  of  prophetic  strain 
To  all  the  world  its  LORD  would  speak  ag^in 
As  front  SinaVs  summit,  clear  and  plain  / 

VII. 

A  further  cause  ye  Pioneers  may  tell 

For  votive  prayers  for  scatter'd  Israel ; — 

Kings  of  the  Nations  seek  one  missing  Chi  ef, 

Point  to  a  sceptre  waiting  for  his  clasp  ; 

The  troubled  statesmen  say  in  faint  belief, 

"  Oh !  that  the  Prince  of  David's  line 

(Waken'd  from  sleep  by  mystic  sign) 

Would  mount  this  throne  —this  sceptre  grasp  !  " 

And  clashing  policies  and  thrilling  fears 

Calm,  as  this  new  dynastic  hope  appears. 

Yet  he, — prophetic  seen  on  Chebar's  shore,* 

No  royal  coronal  of  glory  wore, 

As  though  he  to  a  KiNG  his  homage  bore 


VIII. 

Thirdly, — the  Church,  which  asks  no  further  sign 

May  find  some  tokens  in  yon  wondrous  school. 

May  find  some  praise  and  guidance  intertwiile, 

Conning  (in  clearer  light)  the  fisher^s  pool, 

And  all  Ezekiel  saw  of  measuring-line, 

And  temple  courts  of  measurement  Divine. — 

Yet  hardly  dares  the  Church  to  scan 

A  vision  scarce  reveal'd  to  man 

That  wondrous  temple's  stately  plan  ! 

That  stream  which  through  a  dead  sea  ran  ! 

^  See  Isa.  xxv.  9 ;  2  Cor.  liL  16,  17.  *  See  Ezek.  xlv.  and  xlvi. 
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IX. 

That  riven  Church  seeking  mankind  to  win, 

Daunted  by  scorn  and  strife  and  staining  sin, 

Fears — when  the  rival  earthly  powers 

Elach  seek  her  mark  upon  their  towers  ! 

Fears — when  her  stamp  for  novelty  is  sought, 

Fears — ^when  of  ancient  form  is  bated  ought, 

Fears — lest  her  sanction^  right  should  ever  miss, 

Fears — ^when  the  vain  world  seeks  her  peaceful  kiss. 

She  asks  no  foretaste  of  her  bliss 

In  happy  bowers  of  ease,  we  wis  ; 

But— on  the  verge  of  man's  abyss 

Through  loss  of  Faith's  first  chief  premiss. 

Her  prayer  which  cannot  err  is  this, 

"  Lord,  make  Jerusalem  the  earth's  chief  fane. 

And  in  Thy  presence  bid  her  joy  again." 

X. 

Therefore,  ye  Pioneers,  in  fervid  strain 
Ask  that  the  mystic  Lion  stir  and  reign ! 
Whose  rule  all  holy  hope  doth  thus  entrain. 
Feb.  14, 1877.  L  G.  R. 

A  REVERIE  ON  THE  LATE  CONFERENCE. 

Whenever  anything  momentous  was,  or  is,  about  taking  place 
in  the  diplomatic  or  political  world,  THE  LAND  AND  PEOPLE  OF 
Israel  come  into  extraordinary  prominence.  Never  was  this 
extraordinary  feature  so  palpable  as  at  present.  The  facilities 
of  locomotion  have  covered  the  Land  promised  to  Israel — "  from 
the  River  of  Egypt  unto  the  great  river,  the  River  Euphrates."  * 
The  lightning-speed  communications  tell  us  every  hour  what  is 
going  on  in  the  council-chambers  of  the  great  powers  who  are 
concerned  in  the  EASTERN  QUESTION.  The  tide  of  worldly 
interest  is  manifestly  rolling  back  upon  the  shores  of  the  Land  of 
Israel.  The  dominions  of  Pagan  Rome  are  obliterated  from  this 
earth's  chart ;  the  conquest  of  the  Khosroes  are  never  mentioned; 
the  Kaliphs  and  Crusaders,  when  mentioned,  sound  like  legendary 
myths;  the  Romish  pontiffs  chair  is  on  its  last  legs  ;  the  throne 

•  Gen.  XV.  18. 
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of  the  Ottoman  Empire  totters  to  the  ground.     But  the  Land 
AND  People  of  Israel  remain  great  and  stubborn  facts,  staring 
in  the  face  of,  whilst  scaring  and  startling,  the  great  potentates 
and  diplomatists  of  the  civilized  world.     The  most  subtle  states- 
men and  diplomatists  begin  to  admit  that  a  conjunction  between 
the  Land  and  People  of  Israel  will,  sooner  or  later,  have  to  be 
planned  as  a  political  necessity,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  balance 
of  power   in   the  civilized   world.     The  EASTERN  QUESTION, 
which  is  so  perplexing  a  problem  to  the  great  powers,  and  which 
has  just  baffled  the  conference  of  their  representatives,  and  has 
almost  driven  them  to  the  verge  of  despair  !    What  is  it  }     Who 
is  to  settle   it }     Mundane  diplomatists  will   never  adjust  the 
Eastern  Question  !     Because  that  Question  concerns  a  Land 
and  a  People  both  of  which  are  under  celestial  care.     As  long 
as  the  rightful  claimants  to  the  promised  land  remain  banished 
from  their  inheritance,  so  long  will  the  Eastern  Question  prove 
an  obstinate  puzzler  to  secular  statesmen  and  politicians.     We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  quibbles  and  the  tangled  webs  which 
have,  since  1848,  bewildered  and  enmeshed  the  cabinets  of  Europe. 
Our  fitful  musings  on  the  subject  are  more  the  results  of  diligent 
study  and  serious  thoughts  on  the  history  of  the  world,  ancient 
and  modem,  than  of  subtle  diplomatic  acumen.     The  Eastern 
Question  is,  historically,  indissolubly  connected  with  the  woe  and 
weal  of  the  Land  and  People  of  Israel.    What  is  the  state  of 
things  now  with  those  powers  who  have  for  a  long  time  thrown 
a  withering  blight  over  that  Land  and  PEOPLE,  such  as  Spain, 
Turkey,  Egypt,  and  many  others  which  present  themselves  to  our 
thoughts  in  this  our  musing }    We  cannot  help  contemplating 
the  formation  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  and  the 
Syrian  and  Palestine  Exploration  Society  as  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  momentous  events  predicted  to  take  place  at  the 
winding-up  of  this  dispensation.     What  extraordinary  changes 
are  taking  place  everywhere !     Rome  an  arena  of  triumphant 
Protestantism,  notwithstanding  the  violent  spuming  of  the  papacy 
in  her  death-struggles.     The  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  has  well- 
nigh  been  preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations.^ 
Whilst  infidelity,  in  its  countless  phases,  is  being  propagated 
amongst   the  ofTspring  of  nations  once  renowned  as  earnest 

^  Matt  xxiv.  14. 
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champions  of  the  true  faith  !  Surely  the  end  of  this  dispensation 
cannot  be  far  off.  We  close  this  our  reverie  with  a  solemn 
meditation  on  the  twcfity-fourth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  St  Mathew,  being  our  Lord's  own  declaration  respecting  the 
winding-up  of  this  dispensation. 

THE  DISINTEGRATION  OF  THE  TURKISH  EMPIRE 
SINCE  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THIS  CENTURY. 

The  following  statements,  which  reached  us  through  OUR  SYRIAN 
AND  Palestine  Post-Bag,  deserve  sober  and  serious  thought  on 
the  part  of  impartial  and  conscientious  students  of  sacred  and 
secular  history. 

"Minute  on  Land  Tenure  in  Turkey  and  Eastern  Turkey, 
including  Syria,  from  the  Reports  of  Consul  L.  Moore, 
Constantinople,  and  Consul  Palgrave,  Trebizond.  {See 
Part  II.  Reports  of  Land  Tenure  in  the  several  countries  of 
Europe^  1869.70.) 

"Since  i8o8,*  disintegration  appears  to  have  been  going  on  in 
the  Turkish  Empire,  by  the  acts  of  Sultans  Mahmood  II.  and 
Abd  el  Mejeed,  affecting  land  tenure,  as  follows  : — 

"  I.  The  property  grants  of  their  predecessors  were  cancelled, 
and  hereditary  entails  absolutely  done  away,  together  with  all 
rights  and  privileges. 

'*  2.  By  the  action  of  the  first,  all  property  was  brought  under 
the  Turkish  law  of  inheritance  (from  which  certain  grants  had 
hitherto  been  exempt),  by  which  all  landed  estates,  on  demise 
of  the  owner,  are  divided  in  equal  allotments  among  the  heirs  of 
the  first  degree  in  the  ascending  or  descending  line,  male  and 
female  alike ;  failing  these,  among  the  heirs  in  collateral  line ; 
failing  these,  among  the  remoter  kindred ;  all  failing,  the  land 
reverts  to  the  State."     [Palgrave,  p.  282 .) 

■  This  was  a  remarkable  year  in  the  annals  of  the  present  century.  In  that  year 
Junot  entered  into  Lisbon,  Miolis  into  Rome,  Murat  into  Madrid.  The  apparent 
great  arbiter  of  the  world's  destinies  was  then  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  permitted 
his  Jewish  subjects  to  organize  a  Franco-Judao  Santudrifty  and  he  even  schemed,  for 
purposes  of  his  own,  to  restore  the  people  of  Israel  to  their  own  Land.  Some  of  the 
Jewish  people  began  to  hail  him  as  the  promised  Messiah.  He  answered,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  to  the  doiwo  yv®  (Dan.  ix.  27  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  15),  the  abominable  om, 
eUsolatar:  but  he  was  not  the  one  who  was  to  "  stand  in  the  holy  place."  Compare 
Matt  xxiv.  15  with  2  Thess.  il  3—12. 
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LAND   PROPRIETORSHIP, 

"  In  Eastern  Turkey  land  is  either — 

"  I.  MirU^  or  Meeri — Crown  property. 

"2.  Mevkoufe,  ov  Wakf — 'endowment,*  i.e.  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  mosques,  schools,  hospitals,  and  the  like. 

"  3.  Memlouk/,  or  Mulk — freehold  property  of  individuals. 

**  4.  Metraukf — commons  and  pasture-land  for  the  free  use  of 
towns  and  villages. 

"5.  Mevat — waste  lands,  which  on  being  reclaimed  become 
Mirii  (i),  or  the  property  of  the  State. 

"No.  I,  i.e.  State  lands^  may  be  purchased  by  individuals, 
and  thus  become  No.  3,  or  Mulk,  i.e.  the  freehold  of  individuab: 
of  course  to  be  divided  among  their  heirs  at  deaths  or  to  revert 
to  the  State  if  they  have  none. 

"  It  might  be  purchased  for '  endowment^  and  thus  be  converted 
into  *  Wakf*  but  this  requires  special  Imperial  rescript  (p.  292, 
see  Revised  Land  Property  Code,  April,  1858,  Article  121). 

"No.  2,  or  Wakf  i.e.  lands  of  endowment,  may  be  leased, 
almost  amounting  to  freehold^  by  paying  a  nominal  annual  rent 
in  addition  to  the  purchase-money.  But  this  is  subject  also  to 
the  law  of  inheritance,  and,  failing  heirs,  the  land  reverts  to  the 
'  Wakf*  i.  e.  goes  back  to  the  trustees  of  the  mosque  or  charity. 
As  r^ards  the  law  of  inheritance,  however,  division  is  not 
allowed  if  it  be  ascertained  by  the  trustees  that  diminution  in 
value  would  result" 

LAND  "TENANCY"    (pp.   279,   280)   IS  OF  THREE   KINDS. 

"  I.  Muraba,  or  produce  partnership. 

"  2.   Tesarref  or  life  lease. 

"  3.   Tesarref  or  limited  lease. 

"  4.  Resm,  or  duty. 

"  I.  ' Mtirabal  the  proprietor  divides  the  produce  equally  with 
his  tenant  or  partner,  adjusting  any  advances  that  may  have 
been  made  by  either.  Tithes,  Government  dues,  and  losses  are 
shared  equally. 

"  The  agreement  cannot  legally  extend  beyond  one  year. 

**  The  landlord  can  evict  his  tenant  within  the  year,  but  must 
give  due  compensation  for  anticipated  produce,  any  advances, 
and  for  any  building,  or  improvements  that  may  have  been  made 
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by  the  tenant  with  his  consent.     No  compensation  is  allowed  for 
buildings,  &c.,  made  without  the  landlord's  consent. 

2.  Tesarref,  or  life  lease,  at  fixed  rent.  *  The  leases  are 
hereditary,  but  liable  to  subdivision  '{perhaps  this  may  be  explained, 
but  Idatit  understand  a  *  life  lease  *  being  *  hereditary').  (See  also 
p.  289,  B.  2.)  Buildings^  improvements,  and  the  like  are  all  at 
the  tenant's  own  cost,  risk,  or  profit  He  cannot  be  evicted 
unless  he  neglects  to  pay  his  yearly  rent  Most  frequent  on 
Government  lands. 

"  3.  Tesarre/f  second,  or  limited  lease — for  3,  5,  7,  or  10  years, 
renewable  at  the  landlord  s  will,  but  not  revocable  until  the  end 
of  the  period.  At  the  end  of  such  period  the  rent  may  be  raised  : 
buildings,  &c,  are  at  the  tenant's  own  cost  If  he  leaves  he  has 
right  to  compensation  for  such,  after  deduction  for  intervening 
use  Improvements  of  a  nature  to  bring  profits  to  first  hattd,  as 
draining,  ditching,  ic,  give  no  title  to  compensation.  The 
leases  are  hereditary  and  divisible  (/  suppose  meaning  that  the 
remainiHg years  of  the  lease  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  heirs  T)  Mostly 
confined  to  the  Wakf  In  both  cases  oi  Tesarref  tenants  may 
sublet  their  holding,  but  may  not  sell  their  interest  in  it 

"  4.  Resm  or  duty,  i.  e.  for  service  paid  to  the  owner  or  feudal 
lord  ;  which  might  be  military  service,  tithes  in  kind,  or  larger 
share  of  the  produce,  never  beyond  half ;  sometimes  fees,  but 
never  a  fixed  rent  The  land  belonged  to  the  proprietor,  but 
the  peasant's  own  house  and  garden  within  it  were  considered 
his  private  property,  and  passed  to  his  heirs-at-law.  The 
proprietor  could  not  expel  his  vassal,  but  the  latter  was  free  to 
change." 

"The  system  of  hereditary  partition  is  peculiar  to  landed 
property"  (p.  288). 

"  No  title  is  given,  but  a  register  is  kept  and  a  receipt  or  quit- 
tance-paper for  the  purchase-money,  and  in  the  first  instance  ten 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  forms  the  title.  The  register  of  a 
sale  or  tranfer  costs  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  unless  the  vendor 
has  lost  his  quittance-paper,  in  which  case  ten  per  cent,  is  again 
charged." 

The  position  in  Turkey  of  the  subjects  of  certain  European 
Powers  (including  England),  who  signed  the  Protocol,  is  fixed  as 
follows : — 
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**  The  law  in  Turkey,  which  grants  to  foreigners  the  right  to  hold  real  property, 
does  not  afTect  immunities  sanctioned  by  Treaties,  which  will  continue  to  coTer  the 
person  and  property  of  foreigners. 

"  I.— Foreigners  are  admitted  on  the  same  footing  as  Ottoman  subjects  to  the  right 
of  holding  urban  or  rural  real  property,  except  in  H^jaz  (the  province  in  which  Mecca 
is  situated). 

'*  IV. — A  foreign  subject  may  dispose,  by  gift  or  will,  of  such  part  of  his  real 

property  as  the  law  permits  to  be  disposed  of  in  that  manner. With  r^ard 

to  tne  real  property  \^  hich  he  may  not  have  disposed  of,  or  which  the  law  does  not 
allow  to  be  disposed  of  by  gift  or  will,  the  succession  thereto  shall  be  governed  by  the 
Ottoman  law." 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  Providence  of  God  the  rulers  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  1.  e.  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Holy  Land,  should, 

early  in  this  century, — 

1.  Have  abolished  their  old   laws   of  land-tenure,  and  have 

reverted  to  the  law  of  Moses. 

2.  That  by  the  arbitrary  and  unjust  manner  in  which  the  tran- 
sition was  effected,  as  well  as  by  the  manner  of  administering 
the  law  and  collecting  the  taxes,  the  country  should  have  gra- 
dually become  depopulated  and  the  lands  waste. 

The  present  law,  as  described  by  Palgrave,  is  apparently  the 
pure  Mosaic  law,  see  Numbers  xxvii.  9,  10,  11.  At  first  sight 
Englishmen  do  not  like  anything  which  appears  to  change  their 
customs,  but  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  law  of  ^^  gavel- 
kind,'*  which  before  the  Norman  conquest  was  the  general  cus- 
tom of  England,  and  which  to  this  day  exists  in  Kent,  except 
where  in  special  instances  the  lands  have  been  "  Axsgavelledy 

It  is  moreover  the  Roman  Dutch  law  in  force  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  to  which  all  the  colonists  of  the  Western  or 
older  Province  are  subject.  Thus  it  is  no  novelty  to  English- 
men, and  as  it  is  (probably  irrevocably)  the  law  of  the  Land  of 
Promise,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  transition  to  it  from 
the  old  Turkish  law  was  one  of  the  earliest  steps  in  God's  provi- 
dence, as  His  time  drew  near  to  have  mercy  upon  Zion. 


THE    STAR    OF    PEACE. 

CHAPTER  III. — THE  ISLE  OF  SPRINGS. 

No  country  of  limited  extent  presents  a  greater  variety  of 
scenery  than  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Intersected  in  almost  every 
direction  by  mountain  chains,  differing  in  their  characteristics 
and  altitude ;  with  its  fertile  plains  and  valleys,  interspersed  with 
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woods,  and  streaked  with  silver  streams,  and  its  savannahs 
mottled  with  clumps  of  trees  and  tropical  vegetation,  it  presents  an 
aspect  of  never-failing  interest  to  the  traveller.  In  all  the  eastern 
mountain  ranges  rivulets  abound,  and  through  these  means  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  is  afforded  to  the  inhabitants.  Hence 
it  was  called  by  the  Spaniards,  when  they  first  took  possession  of 
it,  "  the  Isle  of  Springs,"  although  in  the  western  and  other  parts 
there  is  little  besides  rain  water,  received  into  tanks,  upon  which 
to  depend  for  any  purpose. 

At  the  time  at  which  our  narrative  begins  the  island  was  at 
the  zenith  of  its  prosperity.  English  capital  and  enterprise  had 
developed  its  resources,  and  opened  large  fields  of  wealth  and 
commerce.  The  inhuman  and  demoralizing  trade  in  human  flesh 
was  in  full  force.  The  sable  sons  and  daughters  of  Africa,  the 
prey  of  war  and  strife,  were  snatched  from  their  homes  and  coun- 
try, conveyed  in  crowded  vessels  across  the  Atlantic,  and  con- 
signed to  endless  slavery.  Monarchs  and  nobles  participated  in 
the  unholy  gains  which  accrued  from  this  trade,  and  protected 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  those  to  whom  it  offered  such  financial 
advantages.  As  a  lawful  avocation,  it  is  true,  it  was  divested  of 
the  horrors  for  which  "  the  middle  passage  *'  became  afterwards 
remarkable;  when  the  voice  of  conscience  began  to  be  heard  among 
the  British  people,  and  its  further  development  was  forbidden  by 
the  laws  of  the  land.  Then  it  was  that  the  attempts  to  evade  the 
law,  and  the  profits  which  accompanied  even  partial  success, 
entailed  an  amount  of  suffering  and  misery  which  it  is  revolting 
to  contemplate.  No  Clarkson  or  Wilberforce  had  yet  arisen  to 
sound  the  tocsin  of  war  against  a  pursuit  which  had  left  its  deep 
stains  on  the  national  character.  The  negro  was  a  mere  chattel 
^-cared  for  according  to  his  industrial  value — among  the  kindly 
and  judicious  planters  enjoying  a  full  measure  of  comfort  and 
immunity  from  hardship,  but  at  other  times  subject  to  the 
brutality  of  a  more  tyrannical  class,  who  hardly  regarded  them 
as  being  removed  in  feeling  and  condition  from  the  beasts  of  the 
field.  It  was  proverbial  that  the  old  planters  were  the  most 
humane  and  kind,  and  that  young  men  coming  fresh  from  the 
mother  country  were  the  most  harsh,  and  unwilling  to  bear  with 
the  evil  propensities  which  were  prominent  in  the  n^^o  character. 
The  value  of  estates  depended  greatly  on  the  quality  of  the 
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slaves,  and  the  sums  at  which  these  estates  were  bought  and  sold 
furnished  a  striking  contrast  to  their  present  depreciated  value. 

The  towns  of  the  island  shared  in  the  general  prosperity,  and 
the  merchants  and  shopkeepers  increased  in  wealth.  But  it  was 
in  Kingston,  the  chief  town  (Spanish  Town  being  at  that  time 
the  capital  of  the  island),  that  there  was  the  greatest  development 
of  enterprise  and  commerce.  To  this  point  resorted  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighbouring  South  American  continent,  popularly 
called  "  the  Spanish  Main,"  for  the  purchase  of  goods  and  all  the 
articles  of  trade.  To  open  direct  communication  with  Europe 
had  not  then  been  supposed  to  be  practicable,  and  Kingston, 
occupying  a  convenient  and  intermediate  position,  became  the 
great  emporium  of  the  South  American  trade.  It  was  but  little 
that  this  continent  contributed  in  its  own  exports  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  its  commercial  undertakings.  It  was  therefore 
in  coin  that  the  payments  were  made,  and  Spanish  doubloons 
and  dollars  flowed  into  the  Island  in  prodigal  abundance. 
England  was  herself  enriched  from  this  source,  and  when  the 
crisis  of  war  arose,  Jamaica  earned  the  designation  of  "  the  richest 
jewel  in  the  British  crown,"  by  the  supplies  of  specie  which  she 
contributed  in  order  to  support  those  costly  projects. 

Kingston  thus  partook  of  a  rather  Spanish  character.  The 
exigencies  of  trade  made  some  acquaintance  with  the  Spanish 
language  an  absolute  necessity,  and  among  the  better  classes  it 
was  spoken  with  fluency.  The  number  of  these  foreign  traders 
who  visited  her  marts  completed  the  impression  which  the 
circumstances  occasioned,  and  gave  a  Spanish  tinge  to  every- 
thing. 

A  field  was  here  opened  for  the  commercial  activity  of  the 
Jews,  who  suffered  but  little  molestation  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
calling.  They  formed  a  wealthy  and  influential  community  even 
at  that  time,  and  although  prejudice  and  custom  excluded  them 
from  the  upper  circles,  there  were  few  who  were  not  ready  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  sumptuous  hospitality.  Even  the  higher 
Government  officials  entered  into  their  society,  although  it  was  not 
etiquette  to  invite  them  in  return. 

Among  these  sons  of  Abraham,  Solomon  Dacosta  held  a 
position  of  honour  and  respect.  His  "Store"  in  Port  Royal 
Street  was  large  and  well  stocked,  and  his  commercial  dealings 
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with  the  Spaniards  were  considerable.  Cases^and  bales  of  goods 
proclaimed  him  to  be  a  wholesale  merchant.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing his  warehouse  was  opened,  and  at  an  equally  early  hour  in 
the  afternoon  it  was  closed.  At  times  he  would  walk  home 
to  his  residence,  or  a  chaise  (the  only  vehicle  he  ventured*  to 
indulge  in)  would  take  him  thither  under  the  conduct  of  his  negro 
servant 

It  was  always  with  difficulty  that  the  streets  of  Kingston  were 
kept  in  repair.  The  heavy  tropical  rains  rushing  down  from  a 
higher  level  would  at  times  convert  them  into  so  many  roaring 
streams,  and  cut  up  the  loose  and  sandy  ground  in  a  very 
destructive  manner.  It  was  a  work  of  continual  labour  at  these 
seasons  to  maintain  them  in  such  a  state  as  to  render  them  safe 
for  the  heavy  carriages  of  that  day. 

Our  Jewish  friend  is  at  the  door  of  his  store,  giving  some 
parting  directions  to  his  clerks,  ere  he  mounts  his  gig  to  be 
driven  home.  His  costume  is  entirely  white,  and  consists  of 
white  drill  trousers,  jacket,  and  braces,  the  last  of  which  are 
connected  with  large,  solid  gold  buckles.  No  waistcoat  is  worn, 
except  in  full  dress,  and  the  shirt  of  the  finest  linen,  elaborately 
stitched,  and  of  spotless  whiteness,  is  thus  exposed  to  the  view. 
A  large  wardrobe  became  a  necessity  in  this  hot  climate,  and 
the  afternoon  bath  and  a  complete  change  a  luxury  in  which  all 
indulged  when  it  was  possible. 

As  we  approach  Mr.  Dacosta's  house  in  East  Street  we  may 
examine  its  appearance.  It  is  like  most  of  the  residences 
of  the  better  classes.  The  house  stands  in  a  small  square  or 
compound,  the  street  sides  being  enclosed  by  painted  railings. 
Some  handsome  tamarind  and  plane  trees  are  planted  on  two 
sides.  Not  a  particle  of  glass  is  to  be  seen  in  its  construction. 
All  around  there  are  wooden  jalousies,  which  exclude  the  heat 
and  glare  of  the  sun,  and  when  required  admit  the  fresh  air. 
There  is  a  basement  which  is  used  for  offices,  and  a  flight  of 
stone  steps  leads  to  the  upper  floor,  which  comprises  all  the 
rooms  occupied  by  the  family.  The  first  is  a  \ovi%  piazza,  with 
mahogany  seats,  and  no  other  furniture  whatever.  It  is  to  this 
that  the  family  resort  after  their  evening  meal  for  repose  and 
conversation,  leaving  the  lights  in  the  inner  room,  which  is 
neatly  and  sufficiently  furnished,  but  with  no  excess  of  ornamen- 

N  2 
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tation.  Beyond  this,  and  facing  a  spacious  yard,  is  the  dining- 
room,  which  has  a  large  side-board,  supplied  with  all  the  means 
by  which  the  wines  and  fruit  might  be  kept  cool.  On  two  sides 
are  ranged  the  bed-rooms,  some  of  which  have  jalousies^  con- 
necting them  with  the  sitting-room  for  greater  coolness.  Our 
eyes  catch  within,  some  of  the  beds  covered  with  their  fine  white 
mosquito  curtains — the  only  means  of  insuring  a  quiet  night, 
when,  especially  at  some  seasons,  these  troublesome  insects  are 
the  plague  of  one's  life.  The  floors  are  of  mahogany,  carefully 
and  brightly  polished,  and  feel  slippery  to  those  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  them. 

Mr.  Dacosta  was  affectionately  greeted  by  the  lady  to  whom 
we  have  already  had  an  introduction,  and  she  was  presently 
joined  by  the  little  girl  whom  we  also  saw  on  board  the 
"Content."  Three  younger  children — two  boys  and  a  girl — 
rushed  in  with  all  the  frolic  of  childhood,  to  get  a  kiss  from  papa, 
and  these  completed  the  family  party.  In  most  of  the  children 
the  handsome  features  and  fine  eyes  of  their  mother  were 
prominent,  while  the  boys  had  the  square  and  well-knit  form  of 
their  father.  Mrs.  Dacosta  had  indulged  in  all  a  mother's  tender 
anxiety  for  her  elder  boys,  after  their  departure  for  England. 
But  within  a  fortnight  those  anxieties  had  been  relieved  by  the 
announcement  of  their  safe  arrival,  accompanied  by  letters  from 
the  boys  themselves,  who  were  brimful  of  delight  with  the  new 
scenes  and  new  pleasures  which  they  had  been  enjoying.  It  was 
as  a  kind  of  commemoration  of  their  happiness  that  they  were 
giving  a  dinner  party  on  this  evening,  for  which  there  were  all 
the  signs  of  active  preparation. 

Mr.  Dacosta's  social  gatherings  embraced  a  rather  wide  field. 
The  members  of  his  o^^ti  nation  claimed  the  largest  measure  of 
his  sympathy.  But  he  had  business  relations  with  the  Govern- 
ment, many  members  of  which  were  glad  at  times  to  partake  of 
his  hospitality,  and  to  enjoy  the  cuisine  for  which  his  house  was 
well  known.  On  this  occasion  his  expected  guests  were  of  this 
type,  and  commanded  an  extra  measure  of  his  attention.  His 
cellar  was  visited  for  the  best  wines,  and  the  old-fashioned  plate 
was  about  to  be  displayed  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The 
provision  of  the  kitchen,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  table  were 
carefully  superintended  by  Mrs.  Dacosta,  and  with  the  exception 
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of  the  eldest  girl,  whose  privilege  it  was  to  dine  with  her  parents, 
all  the  children  were  sent  early  to  bed. 

At  six  o'clock  the  guests,  in  number  about  twelve,  began  to 
assemble.  Mr.  Dacosta  received  them  in  the  piazza^  and  his 
wife  welcomed  them  in  the  drawing-room.  The  only  one  of  the 
number  of  Jewish  race  was  the  family  doctor,  whose  ability  had 
gained  him  a  large  practice  among  his  Gentile  fellow-citizens. 
The  secretary  and  aide-de-camp  of  the  Governor  were  there — 
both  unmarried  men — who  led  a  free  and  easy  life,  and  did  not 
object  to  a  good  dinner  wherever  it  was  to  be  obtained.  The 
official  business  relations  of  Mr.  Dacosta  with  them,  and  with 
some  other  civilians  and  officers  who  were  also  present,  had  led 
to  familiar  intercourse,  and  the  greeting,  "  How  are  you, 
Dacosta  V  was  accompanied  by  a  slap  on  the  shoulder,  as  if  the 
occasion  warranted  a  mixture  of  condescension  and  bonltommie. 
Dinner  was  served  in  good  style.  Mr.  Dacosta,  quietly  and 
unostentatiously,  and  Mrs.  Dacosta,  with  matronly  reserve,  did 
the  honours  of  the  table.  The  doctor  sat  next  his  little  friend 
Lilla,  and  observing  that  one  of  her  fingers  was  bound  up  he 
inquired  the  cause.  Finding  that  it  had  festered,  he  asked  for 
a  needle,  and  punctured  it.  This  was  a  surgical  operation,  for 
which  he  was  entitled  to  the  large  fee  of  a  doubloon,  all  other 
medical  attendance  being  included  in  an  annual  payment.  Mrs. 
Dacosta  and  her  daughter  soon  retired,  for  the  former  knew 
that  the  dinner  parties  of  that  day,  especially  when  the  other 
sex  predominated,  were  not  generally  accompanied  by  the  most 
agreeable  circumstances. 

The  present  occasion  was  no  exception  to  what  had  become  a 
very  common  practice.  A  host,  it  was  considered,  had  hardly 
discharged  the  claims  of  hospitality  if  all  his  guests  returned 
home  as  sober  as  they  came.  It  often  happened  that  provision 
had  to  be  made  for  one  or  more  for  the  night,  and  on  this 
evening  there  were  two  for  whom  rooms  had  to  be  prepared. 
Mr.  Dacosta,  like  almost  all  the  nation  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  was  moderate  and  careful  in  his  habits,  but  the  time 
had  not  yet  arrived  when  he  or  others  could  venture  to  raise  the 
voice,  or  oppose  so  degrading  a  vice.  But  that  time  was  coming, 
and  although  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  and  a  radical 
change  is  needed  in  the  tastes  and  habits  of  every  class,  yet  we 
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may  be  thankful  that  the  scenes  of  those  days  are  now  rare  and 
exceptional. 

CHAPTER  IV. — SCHOOL   LIFE. 

Black  Monday  is  not  black  Monday  to  the  boy  who  knows 
nothing  of  school  life.  There  is  a  novelty  and  freshness  in  the 
new  start  which  robs  it  of  its  gloom.  It  is  only  when  its  toils 
and  restraints  are  contrasted  with  the  bright  enjoyment  of  the 
holidays,  that  the  day,  whichever  it  may  be,  is  designated 
"  black,"  which  is  the  day  of  return  to  school. 

It  was  therefore  with  no  feelings  of  distress  that  Abraham 
and  Isaac  Dacosta  saw  the  hackney-coach  draw  up  at  their 
uncle's  door,  which  was  to  bear  them  off  to  Peckham  Rye. 
Their  sojourn  in  London  had  been  interesting  and  delightful, 
but  how  could  they  tell  what  new  enjoyments  were  about  to 
present  themselves  in  the  fields  of  knowledge }  Happy  would 
it  be  for  the  young  if  the  pleasant  anticipations,  which  in  the 
case  of  our  young  friends  were  soon  to  be  tempered  if  not 
entirely  removed,  if  these  became  realities.  Then  would  the 
golden  opportunities  which  are  offered  in  youth,  and  which  are 
seldom  renewed  in  future  years,  become  the  certain  seed-time  of 
usefulness  and  good. 

The  luggage  was  placed  on  the  hackney-coach,  among  which 
was  a  box  which  the  love  of  Mrs.  Dacosta  had  filled  with 
Jamaica  preserves  and  other  luxuries,  in  order  that  the  intro- 
duction at  school  might  be  made  more  palatable  to  her  boys. 
The  lumbering  vehicle,  in  which  Mr.  Samuels  had  taken  his  seat 
with  his  nephews,  rolled  over  the  rough  streets,  passed  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  wended  its  way  over  old  Westminster  Bridge. 
Nature  was  beginning  to  burst  into  bloom  and  beauty.  The 
dwellings  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  were  few  and  far 
between,  except  when  they  assumed  the  form  of  a  clustering 
village.  Market  gardens  and  farmsteads  were  to  be  seen,  where 
now  the  vista  of  dingy  houses  can  alone  be  traced.  The  hedges 
were  covered  with  green,  and  the  radiant  sunshine  of  the  middle 
of  May  seemed  to  make  more  bright  and  sparkling  the  countless 
blossoms  with  which  the  apple  and  pear  trees  were  covered. 

As  the  old  hackney-coach  rumbled  past  "Bedlam,"  as  the 
well-known  Lunatic  Asylum  was  popularly  called,  Mr.  Samuels 
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gave  an  account  to  his  nephews  of  the  condition  of  the  unfor- 
tunate inmates.  The  treatment  of  lunatics  was  very  different  to 
what  it  is  in  our  day.  Then  severity  and  not  kindness  was  the 
rule :  cases  of  incipient  dementation,  which  under  judicious  care 
would  have  led  to  an  easy  cure,  were  dealt  with  in  the  same  way 
as  the  more  violent  cases,  and  in  common  with  them  were 
ofttimes  lashed  into  ungovernable  fury  and  hopeless  mania. 
The  very  figures  in  the  entrance-hall  and  the  chains  which  hung 
before  their  ^y^s  were  fitted  to  inspire  these  afflicted  creatures 
with  terror  and  increased  aberration.  One  of  the  happiest 
results  of  modern  science  is  the  different  treatment  to  which 
lunatics  are  subject,  and  which  has  been  the  instrument  of 
amelioration  to  multitudes. 

The  "  Elephant  and  Castle  "  was  at  that  time  a  simple  road-side 
inn.  Arriving  at  it,  the  old  "  Jarvey "  pulled  up,  and  politely 
asked  for  "  summut "  with  which  to  refresh  himself.  A  glass  of 
ale  being  ordered  for  him  by  Mr.  Samuels,  he  drove  on  at  a 
brisker  pace  until  they  arrived  at  Peckham  Rye,  where  Mr. 
Braham  carried  on  his  scholastic  work  over  about  eighty  boys. 
It  was  a  large  rambling  house,  with  a  play-ground  enclosed  on 
three  sides,  and  skirted  on  the  other  with  a  flower  garden  and 
some  fruit-trees,  which  at  certain  seasons  were  fruitful  in  temp- 
tation. A  large  orchard  was  situated  at  the  back  of  the  high 
wall  which  defined  the  play-ground,  over  which  hung  branches 
that  occasionally  supplied  a  scramble  of  pears  and  apples  to  the 
first  who  got  out  from  the  school-room.  Two  adjoining  fields 
were  also  held  by  Mr.  Braham,  and  sufficed  for  the  keep  of  a 
pony.  These  were  all  on  the  outskirts  of  what  was  then  little  more 
than  a  large  village,  and  contained  none  but  a  rustic  population. 

Some  anxious  interest  was  shown  by  the  boys  as  they  alighted 
at  the  front  door,  and  were  ushered  into  Mr.  Braham's  study. 
The  Principal  soon  appeared,  and  as  Mr.  Samuels  had  had 
some  other  nephews  at  the  school,  the  recognition  was  cordial. 
Mr.  Braham  wore  short  breeches  and  black  silk  stockings ;  he 
was  rather  tall,  and  his  figure  and  deportment  were  those  of  a 
thorough  schoolmaster.  The  greater  number  of  his  pupils  were 
the  children  of  Jewish  parents,  but  even  at  an  epoch  when,  as 
we  have  seen,  association  with  Jews  was  circumscribed,  there 
were  Christian— or  we  might  say  Gentile — parents,  who  valued 
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his  character  and  ability,  and  placed  their  boys  under  his  charge. 
He  was  himself  what  is  termed  a  very  liberal  Jew.  There  was 
no  synagogue  accessible  for  the  boys,  and  this  was  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  his  own  absence,  except  at  the  great  festivals.  The 
boys  of  the  upper  classes  were  taught  to  read  Hebrew,  of  which 
only  a  few  understood  anything,  and  on  the  Saturday,  or  Jewish 
Sabbath,  they  were  assembled  for  the  repetition  of  certain  forms 
of  prayer.  While  he  had  not  much  personal  concern  in  the 
matter,  it  was  yet  prudent  for  him  to  obtain  his  meat  from  a 
London  shok/iet,  or  Jewish  butcher,  so  that  he  might  not  offend 
the  prejudices  of  the  stricter  Jews.  A  considerable  amount  of 
liberty  was  allowed  to  his  scholars,  and  any  further  difficulty 
was  avoided  by  all  but  one  of  the  Christian  boys  spending  their 
Sundays  at  the  houses  of  their  parents. 

Mr.  Braham  rang  the  bell  and  told  the  servant  to  call 
Mr.  Korah,  one  of  the  ushers,  into  whose  charge  Abraham  and 
Isaac  Dacosta  were  consigned,  for  an  introduction  to  their  school 
and  school-fellows.  As  it  was  the  middle  of  the  quarter  their 
appearance  caused  some  commotion  among  the  scholars.  The 
sun-tan  of  their  voyage  still  tinged  their  complexions,  so  that  one 
comical  fellow  gave  his  opinion  that  they  were  "  darkies."  Our 
young  friends  looked  on  the  eager  faces  which  surrounded  them 
with  mingled  curiosity  and  surprise,  and  when  the  play-hour 
approached  were  speedily  in  the  midst  of  a  throng  whose  first 
inquiry  was  if  they  had  brought  any  "  tuck  *'  to  school.  The 
quarter's  supplies  having  been  long  since  exhausted,  the  Dacostas' 
Jamaica  sweetmeats  would  have  speedily  disappeared  had  they 
not  been  placed  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Braham. 

The  art  of  "  bullying  *'  was  not  much  practised  at  the  Peckham 
Rye  Academy.  The  Head  Master  knew  that  a  little  rough 
treatment  did  a  boy  no  harm,  but  he  did  not  believe  that  it  was 
wholesome  for  the  strong  to  tyrannize  over  the  weak.  While, 
therefore,  he  never  interfered  with  the  pastimes  and  ordinary 
contentions  of  his  pupils,  his  eye  was  always  watchful  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty. 

But  our  young  friends  had  "to  pass  muster.'^  Their  com- 
panions soon  devised  tests  as  to  whether  they  possessed  **  pluck." 
Some  hard  blows  and  a  friendly  fight  furnished  the  occasion. 
Neither  of  them  wfere  deficient  in  courage,  but  Abraham  was 
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testy,  and  took  things  angrily  at  which  he  should  have  laughed, 
while  Isaac,  although  impulsive  and  hot,  soon  perceived  whether 
a  companion  was  in  earnest,  and  promptly  disarmed  opposition 
by  a  joke  or  good-humoured  allusion.  Each  of  them  in  their 
school  life  had  a  little  fighting  to  do,  but  Abraham's  temperament 
prevented  him  from  being  popular,  while  Isaac  was  a  general 
favourite. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  the  new  pupils  an  event  took 
place  which  tried  the  discipline  of  the  school.  A  feud  had  sprung 
up  between  the  French  master  and  the  writing  master.  They  were 
both  professing  Christians.  The  French  master  lived  in  the 
house,  but  the  other  did  not.  He  was  a  tall  weakly  man,  and 
had  a  salutary  dread  of  his  stout  enemy,  who  was  an  Irishman 
by  birth.  On  a  certain  half-holiday  the  boys  were  engaged  in 
playing  cricket  on  the  common,  when  an  altercation  sprang  up 
between  the  two  foes.  The  Frenchman,  alarmed  at  the  threats 
of  his  adversary,  rushed  frantically  into  the  midst  of  the  boys, 
and,  shielding  himself  behind  the  stoutest  and  biggest,  exclaimed, 
"  I  come,  I  come;  protect  me,  protect  me!  He  will  take  my  life. 
I  am  in  danger."  The  scene  was  more  ludicrous  than  serious, 
and  some  of  the  boys  could  not  restrain  their  laughter.  But 
Monsieur  Leman  escaped  from  the  scene  of  strife,  the  game  of 
cricket  was  broken  up,  and  the  boys  returned  home. 

The  Frenchman  was  a  valuable  teacher,  but  he  said  that  his 
life  was  in  danger,  and,  as  he  refused  to  remain  another  day, 
Mr.  Braham  was  obliged  to  sanction  his  departure.  Mr.  Railton, 
the  writing  master,  having  been  the  chief  offender,  he  had  no 
alternative  but  to  dismiss  him,  and  this  obliged  Mr.  Braham  to 
assume  the  duties  of  an  usher,  and  to  spend  all  his  time  among 
the  boys.  This  was  by  no  means  a  dreadful  proceeding.  The 
boys  exulted  in  the  change,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  their 
obedience,  attention  to  their  lessons,  and  efforts  to  please  him. 
Puring  play-hours  the  scholars  sought  to  amuse  the  master  as 
well  as  to  amuse  themselves.  If  any  of  them  could  sing,  his 
powers  were  brought  into  requisition.  Isaac  Dacosta  had  more 
than  once  entertained  his  companions  in  that  way,  and  thus  one 
day  he  was  summoned  to  sing  for  Mr.  Braham's  benefit  a  ditty 
that  had  been  taught  him  on  board  a  ship  of  which  the  first  verse 
was  : — 
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"  Ben  Bohstay  was  a  boatswain, 
A  very  jolly  boy  ; 
And  none  half  so  cheerily 
Could  pipe  all  hands  ahoy  ! 
And  if  it  chanced  the  summons  then 
They  did  not  quick  attend, 
Why  never  boy  so  merrily 
Could  handle  the  rope's  end." 

This  was  followed  by  a  grand  chorus  of  **  With  a  chip  cho,  chcny 
cho,"  &c.,  &c,  in  which  small  and  great  joined. 

So  passed  the  first  term  of  school  life.  The  tutor  who  had 
been  employed  in  Mr.  Dacosta's  house  in  Kingston  had  thoroughly 
grounded  his  pupils  in  such  knowledge  as  they  possessed.  The 
consequence  was  that  although  their  attainments  were  below  those 
of  many  of  their  school-fellows  of  the  same  age,  the  correctness 
of  this  knowledge  enabled  them  to  take  their  place  in  their  class, 
and  eventually  to  take  a  lead.  They  had  the  disadvantage  of 
possessing  great  quickness,  by  which  their  work  was  mastered 
too  easily,  and  left  too  large  a  margin  for  "  nothing  to  do."  But 
Isaac  was  at  once  recognized  as  one  of  the  boys,  who,  if  he 
remained  long  enough,  would  occupy  a  foremost  place  in  the 
school.     This,  however,  was  not  to  be. 

The  holidays  arrived.  It  was,  not  notwithstanding,  a  thorough 
holiday  time  for  our  young  Jamaica  friends.  Mr.  Samuels  had  a 
large  family,  and  when  all  the  children  were  at  home,  it  was  only 
at  much  inconvenience  that  he  could  receive  others.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  the  Dacostas  spent  the  greater  part  of  their 
holidays  at  school.  It  was  true  that  during  that  time  they  had 
the  freedom  of  a  home,  and  this,  it  may  be,  sweetened  the 
remembrance  of  their  ^^  Alma  Mater l^  in  their  future  life.  But 
it  was  nevertheless  school ;  enlivened  by  excursions  in  the  pretty 
neighbourhood,  and  sometimes  to  London  itself 

Three  years  thus  passed  away,  at  the  latter  part  of  which  time 
a  holiday  incident  occurred  which  may  be  here  recorded. 

On  a  summer  Sunday's  afternoon  Isaac  Dacosta  had  strayed 
out  for  a  walk.  He  was  passing  the  old  church,  when  his  ears 
were  arrested  by  the  sounds  of  music  and  singing.  Almost 
without  thought  he  passed  the  door-way  into  the  church,  at  the 
time  when  the  patriarchal-looking  clergyman  of  the  parish  was 
entering  the  pulpit.  The  congregation  was  rather  a  thin  one, 
but  the  voices  of  the  children  who  composed  the  choir  were 
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veet,  and  an  old  hymn  was  sung  with  pleasing  effect.  The 
>rinn  being  ended,  the  minister  followed  with  the  usual  Collect, 
nd  on  rising,  gave  out  his  text  from  Rev.  xxii.  16,  ^^  I  am  the  root 
nd  the  offspring  of  Davidy  and  the  bright  and  morfiing  star,'* 
Tie  word  "  star  *'  arrested  the  attention  of  the  youth.  It  at 
nee  called  up  the  remembrance  of  his  voyage  and  "  the  star  of 
teace  "  which  had  beamed  on  him  when  he  left  his  island  home, 
nd  welcomed  him  on  his  arrival  in  England.  The  preacher 
cferred  to  Numbers  (xxiv.  17),  and  said  that  the  "  Star"  which 
iras  to  come  *'  out  of  Jacob  "  was  the  Messiah  for  which  the 
lation  had  long  and  ardently  looked.  Upon  this  point  he  com- 
nented  ;  but  when  he  proceeded  to  show  that  this  had  been 
iiilfilled  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  of  whom  the  text  spoke,  the  boy 
i>ecame  suddenly  conscious  that  he  was  treading  upon  forbidden 
around.  Up  to  that  moment  the  old  verger  had  been  noticing 
the  fixed  attention  and  earnest  intelligent  eyes  which  gleamed 
from  the  edge  of  one  of  the  old  pews.  His  look  was  for  a 
moment  averted,  and  when  he  looked  again  the  face  and  eyes 
liad  disappeared.  Without  the  church  Isaac  Dacosta  was 
racing  along  with  precipitate  haste  and  excitement  to  regain  the 
covert  of  the  Academy.  Abraham  was  struck  by  his  excited 
manner  when  he  met  him,  but  Isaac  only  entered  so  far  into  the 
matter  as  to  say,  in  reply  to  his  inquiries,  that  he  had  been 
listening  to  the  singing  of  the  children  at  the  church. 

It  IS  often  the  will  of  God  to  keep  in  action  some  thought  or 
impression  by  unexpected  means,  and  even  by  those  which  we 
should  gladly  avoid.  Such  thoughts  are  not  the  less  His  work 
because  they  do  not  lead  to  specific  results.  The  traces  of  the 
harrow  and  the  plough  disappear,  and  when  the  soil  resumes  its 
solid  and  fallow  state  it  may  be  believed  that  the  effects  of 
former  culture  have  passed  away.  But  nothing  is  in  vain. 
Even  when  the  fact  or  incident  has  faded  from  the  memory,  it 
has  done  its  appointed  work,  and  will  be  found  to  have  brought 
forth  its  fruit  in  that  day  when  all  things  shall  be  known. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  account  of  the  order  of  things  at 
the  Peckham  Rye  Academy  that  it  was  not  calculated  to  com- 
municate or  deepen  very  distinctly  religious  impressions.  It  was 
rather  a  training-ground  for  that  liberal  Judaism  which  would 
obliterate  all  distinctions,  and  which  would  lead  so  many  to 
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subordinate  their  religious  convictions  and  practices  to  their 
position  as  "  citizens  of  the  world."  Abrahann  and  Isaac  Dacosta 
were  not  forgetting  the  lesson  which  had  been  cultivated  from 
the  time  they  could  think,  that  they  belonged  to  a  race  which 
had  a  pre-eminence  above  all  the  other  races  of  the  earth;  nor 
did  the  careless  non-observance  of  Jewish  rites  and  practices 
predispose  them  in  any  way  towards  Christianity.  On  the 
contrary,  it  may  be  assumed  that,  however  much  they  might 
desire  to  remove  the  barrier  which  separated  them  from 
Christians,  their  ignorance  would  present  the  greater  difficulties 
to  the  reception  of  the  truth. 

But  the  work  of  grace  is  the  Lord's.  When  He  manifests  His 
mighty  power,  every  kind  of  opposition  is  overcome  and  passes 
away. 

( To  be  continued.) 


ESSAYS  ON  THE  POETRY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

ESSAY  II. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Herbert,  B.A.,  Rector  of  St.  James's, 

Gateshead. 

The  Metre  {continued), 

C.  Parallels  Antithetic,  or  Contrasted. 

In  the  examples  already  considered  in  the  former  essay,  the 
relation,  or  correspondence  of  the  parts  to  one  another,  is  that  of 
similarity,  or  of  increased  intensity  and  emphasis ;  but  in  these, 
the  relation  is  that  of  opposition  and  contrast,  more  or  less 
direct  and  complete:  for  in  each  couplet  one  or  more  terms  in 
one  line  are  in  opposition  or  contrast  with  those  of  the  other 
line.  These  are  called  Antithetic,  from  a  Greek  word,  which 
signifies  opposition  or  contrast.  This  kind  of  metre  is  so 
commonly  found  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  that  it  runs  through 
many  chapters  without  any  change  or  variety. 

We  will  therefore  first  examine  one  or  two  instances  from  that 
book. 

(i.)  Prov.  X.  I — 7. 

V.   I.  "A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father  ; 

But  a  foolish  son  (is)  the  heaviness  of  his  mother.*' 
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We  have  here  a  striking  contrast  between  at  least  three  terms  in 
;.  each  line ;  a  wise  son  contrasted  with  a  foolish  one,  gladness 
with  heaviness,  father  with  mother ;  and   in   addition   to  that 
which  is  direct,  there  is  also  a  more  delicate  shade  of  contrast. 
The  wise  son  is  said  to  make  a  glad  father ;  but  a  foolish  son  to 
be  the  heaviness  of  his  mother.     Now  in  this  Solomon  hints 
-  that,  while  wisdom  in  a  son  gladdens  both  his  parents,  it  does  so 
more  to  his  father  than  his  mother;  and  the  reason  is  very 
evident ;  for,  as  the  father  mixes  in  public  life,  he  not  only  sees 
the  advantages,  but  also,  as  it  were,  receives  a  reflex  benefit 
from  the  wisdom  of  his  son.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  folly  in 
the  son  is  more  a  cause  of  grief  to  the  mother  than  to  the  father  : 
in  the  father  it  generally  produces  indignation,  but  in  the  mother 
grief  and  sorrow.     A  father  will  frequently  disinherit  and  cast  off 
his  foolish  and  prodigal  son  ;  but  a  mother  retains  all  her  love ; 
and  though  she  grieves  bver   the   folly  of  her  son,  she  never 
forgets  him  ;  and  even  when  he  is  at  a  distance  she  longs  for  his 
return,  that  she  may  win  him  with  her  love. 

v.  2.  "  Treasures  of  wickedness  profit  nothing  ; 
But  righteousness  delivereth  from  death." 
A  strong  contrast  is  thus  instituted  between   ''treasures  of 
wickedness,"    and   **  righteousness ; "    and    also  between    their 
results;  one   "delivereth   from   death,"   but   the   other   "profit 
nothing." 
V.  3.  "  The  Lord  will  not  suffer  the  soul  of  the  righteous  to 
famish ; 
But  He  casteth  away  the  substance  of  the  wicked. 
V.  4.  "  He  becometh  poor,  that  dealeth  with  a  slack  hand  ; 

But  the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich." 
What  a  marked  opposition  between  the  corresponding  terms 
of  each  of  these  couplets  :  that  in  the  latter  verse  is  very  plain 
and  distinct ;  "  the  hand  of  the  diligent ;  "  and  "  he  that  dealeth 
writh  a  slack  hand  ; "  "  becometh  poor,"  and  "  maketh  rich." 
V.  5.  "  He  that  gathereth  in  summer  (is)  a  wise  son  ; 

He  that  sleepeth  in  harvest  (is)  a  son  that  causeth  shame." 

The  principal  terms  in  this  verse,  "gathering"  and  "sleeping," 

"a  wise  son,"  and  "a  son  that  causeth  shame,"  are  in  direct 

opposition;  the  subordinate  terms,   "summer"  and   "harvest" 

are  slight  variations  of  the  general  idea ;  the  one  answering  to 
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our  summer,  the  other — harvest — to  our  spring,  the  wheat  and 
barley  harvest  taking  place  within  that  season. 

V.  6.  "  Blessings  (are)  upon  the  head  of  the  just ; 

But  violence  covereth  the  mouth  of  the  wicked." 

"Blessings"  and  "violence,"  "the  just"  and  "the  wicked  "are 
the  contrasted  terms ;  "  the  head  "  in  one  line  is  simply  varied  by 
"  the  mouth  "  in  the  next. 

V.  7.  "  The  memory  of  the  just  (is)  blessed ; 
But  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot." 

Again  "  the  just "  and  "  the  wicked  "  are  contrasted  ;  and  the 
other  terms,  "  a  blessing  "  and  "  shall  rot,"  are  strongly  opposed 
to  each  other ;  while  "  memory  "  and  "  name  "  are  only  variations 
of  the  same  notion. 

(2.)  As  one  more  example  from  the  same  book  we  will  take 
Prov.  xi.  10 : — 

"  When  it  goeth  well  with  the  righteous,  the  city  rejoiceth ; 
And  when  the  wicked  perish  (there  is)  shouting." 

In  this  verse  the  prosperity  of  the  righteous  and  the  destruction 
of  the  wicked  are  placed  in  marked  contrast.  There  is,  however, 
one  point  of  resemblance  between  their  results,  that  they  arc 
equally  causes  of  public  rejoicing.  But  even  in  this  there  is  a 
shade  of  distinction,  that  the  rejoicing  at  the  prosperity  of  the 
righteous  is  more  sober  and  widely  diffused  than  that  over  the 
destruction  of  the  wicked  ;  it  is  more  a  steady  principle  than  a 
short-lived  impulse  ;  for  while  at  the  one — the  destruction  of  the 
wicked — there  is  a  sudden  outburst  of  joy,  a  shout  of  triumph, 
as  of  men  set  free  from  slavery ;  at  the  other — the  prosperity  of 
the  righteous — the  city  rejoiceth.  All  who  know  the  righteous, 
and  recognize  the  excellence  of  their  character,  are  too  glad  and 
rejoiced  at  their  prosperity  for  noisy  demonstration. 

These  examples  sufficiently  illustrate  this  kind  of  metre,  as 
found  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  There  are,  however,  some  very 
beautiful  instances  of  it  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  which  will 
well  repay  the  examination. 

(3.)  Psalm  XX.  7,  8  : — 
V.  7.  "  Some  (trust)  in  chariots,  and  some  in  horses : 

But  we  will  remember  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God." 
V.  8.  "  They  are  brought  down  and  fallen  : 
But  we  are  risen,  and  stand  upright" 
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In  this  bold  and  beautiful  passage  there  is  a  double  contrast, 
\x  antithesis ;  the  first,  between  the  objects  of  trust,  "  some  in 
ihariots  and  horses ; "  but  "  we  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  our 
jod."  And  the  second  contrast  is  between  the  different  results 
>f  each  kind  of  trust ;  that  while  they  who  trust  in  that  which  is 
seated — though  perhaps  prosperous  and  elevated — "  are  brought 
lown  and  fallen,"  we  whose  trust  is  "  in  the  Lord  our  God  " — 
liough  perhaps  previously  fallen  and  in  adversity — have  over- 
x>me  all  hindrances,  and  "are  risen^  and  stand  upright." 

(4.)  Psalm  XXX.  5.     This  passage  is  so  beautiful,  both  in  its 
form  and  substance,  that  few,  who  read  the  Bible  with  any  degree 
>f  thought  and  attention^  can  have  passed  by  it  without  notice. 
**  For  His  anger  (endureth  but)  a  moment ; 
In  His  favour  (is)  life : 
Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night  (or  rather,  lodge  in  the 

evening), 
But  joy  cometh  in  the  morning." 
What  a  forcible  contrast  between  God's  anger  and  His  favour 
towards  His  people!  His  anger  but  a  moment,  His  favour  a 
lifetime.  And  though  weeping,  as  the  result  of  His  chastening 
liand,  may  lodge  with  us  in  the  evening  as  a  wayfarer,  yet  in  the 
morning  it  shall  depart,  and  we  shall  be  occupied  with  a  song  of 
joy  and  rejoicing. 

(5.)   I  Sam.  ii.  4 — 9  : — 
V.  4.  **  The  bows  of  the  mighty  are  broken  ; 

And  they  that  stumbled  are  girded  with  strength. 
V.  5.  (They  that  were)  full  have  hired  themselves  out  for  bread  ; 
And  (they  that  were)  hungry  ceased. 
So  that  the  barren  hath  borne  seven  ; 
And  she  that  hath  many  children  hath  waxed  feeble. 
/.  6.  The  Lord  killeth. 
And  maketh  alive ; 
He  bringeth  down  to  the  grave. 
And  bringeth  up. 
/.  7.  The  Lord  maketh  poor, 
And  maketh  rich  ; 
He  bringeth  low. 
And  lifteth  up." 
In  these  verses  the  contrast  of  the  members  is  so  simple  and 
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distinct  as  to  need  no  explanation  ;  but  in  those  which  follow  it 

is  somewhat  more  complex. 

V.  8.  1st  couplet.  "  He  raiseth  up  the  poor  out  of  the  dust ; 

He  lifteth  up  the  beggar  from  the  dung-hill; 
2nd  couplet.    To  set  (them)  among  princes, 

And  to  make  them  inherit  the  throne  of  glory; 
3rd  couplet.     For  the  pillars  of  the  earth  are  the  Lord's, 

And  He  hath  set  the  world  upon  them." 

Now  this  verse  at  first  sight  seems  to  consist  of  three  couplets 
of  synonymous  or  cognate  parallels ;  yet  a  closer  examination 
will  show  that  the  first  and  second,  beginning  with  these  words, 
"  He  raiseth  up  the  poor,"  &c,  and  '*  To  set  them  among  princes," 
&c.,  form  a  double  antithetic  parallel,  in  which  the  subjects  of 
the  one  part  are  strongly  contrasted  with  those  of  the  other. 
The  poor  and  the  beggar  are  raised  from  the  dust,  their  former 
habitation,  and  set  among  princes,  and  on  the  throne  of  glory. 

The  next  verse,  consisting  of  three  lines,  is  also  complex  in 
its  form,  though  the  contrast  is  very  distinctly  marked. 

V.  9.  "  He  will  keep  the  feet  of  His  saints  ; 

And  the  wicked  shall  be  silent  in  darkness ; 
For  by  strength  shall  no  man  prevafl." 

In  the  first  two  lines  is  a  brief  but  comprehensive  description 
of  the  different  states  of  the  two  classes — the  saints  and  the 
ungodly  :  "  God  will  keep  the  feet  of  His  saints  ;"  that  is,  He  will 
not  only  watch  over  them,  but  also  guide  them  in  their  daily 
walk,  and  defend  them  from  all  sin  and  danger.  But  in  contrast 
to  this  state  of  safety,  the  wicked,  they  who  reject  that  guidance 
and  help,  shall  be  cast  down,  overthrown,  silent  in  despair  and 
misery.  And  then  in  the  third  line  is  given  what  may  be  justly 
called  the  reason  for  both  the  former  assertions  :  "  For  by  strength 
shall  no  man  prevail."  Now  if  we  read  them  in  this  connexion, 
we  shall  then  see  the  true  meaning  of  the  whole  verse.  The 
saints  are  kept,  not  by  their  own  strength,  "  for  by  strength  shall 
no  man  prevail,"  but  because  the  Lord  keeps  them.  The 
wicked  too  shall  be  silent  in  darkness ;  for  by  his  own  strength 
shall  no  man  prevail,  and  they  reject  the  strength  and  help  the 
Lord  offers  them. 

(6.)  One  more  example  of  this  kind.     Isa.  liv.  7,  8  : — 
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"  For  a  small  moment  have  I  forsaken  thee  : 
But  with  great  mercies  will  I  gather  thee. 
In  a  little  wrath  I  hid  my  face  from  thee  for  a  moment ; 
But  with  everlasting  kindness  will  I  have  mercy  on  thee." 

Nothing  can  be  more  forcible  and  beautiful  than  this  contrast 
between  the  brief  continuance  of  God's  anger,  and  the  greatness 
and  endurance  of  His  mercies :  indeed  all  the  beauties  of  each 
of  the  forms  of  metre  already  considered  are  mingled  in  it.  It 
is  Antithetic,  because  there  is  a  strong  contrast  in  each  couplet 
between  the  anger  and  the  mercy  of  God  ;  but  it  is  also  Grada- 
tional,  for  the  subject  rises  in  intensity  and  emphasis  as  it 
proceeds;  "the  small  moment"  of  the  first  couplet  is  more 
strongly  expressed  as  "the  little  wrath,  which  is  but  for  a 
moment"  And  then  the  great  mercies,  with  which  He  will 
gather  His  people,  expand  into  the  "  everlasting  kindness,  with 
which  He  will  have  mercy  upon  them." 

Now  in  all  these  examples  the  antithesis,  that  is,  the  opposition 
or  contrast,  of  the  parts  of  each  couplet,  or  of  each  line  parallel  to 
the  other,  is  distinct  and  precise,  not  only  in  substance,  but  also 
in  form.  In  addition,  however,  to  these,  there  are  others,  in  which 
the  contrast  is  equally  marked  ;  though  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  shown  is  more  complex  than  in  those  we  have  already 
examined.  In  the  former  kind,  we  have  simply  two  distinct 
statements,  or  as  it  were  pictures,  presented  before  us  ;  and  we 
are  left  to  form  our  own  judgment  upon  them  :  but  in  the  variety 
to  which  I  shall  now  briefly  refer,  we  have  not  only  the  two 
pictures,  but  also  the  judgment  of  the  sacred  writer  upon  them. 
Two  things  are  compared,  and  one  of  them  is  said  to  be  better 
than  the  other. 

(7.)  As  an  example  read  Prov.  xv.  16,  17  : — 

V.  i6,  ^  Better  (is)  a  little  with  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
Than  great  treasure  and  trouble  therewith." 

It  needs  but  little  thought  to  bring  out  the  marked  contrast 
between  the  two  statements ;  for  •*  a  little,"  in  the  one  line,  is 
contrasted  with  "great  treasure,"  in  the  other;  and  "  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,"  implying  also  the  peace  which  is  the  result  of  that 
fear,  is  compared  with  the  great  "  trouble,"  which  is  the  usual 
consequence  of  the  godless  possession  of  riches.  In  the  mark 
of  contrast,  which  consists  of  two  opposites  being  placed  side  by 
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side,  this  verse  agrees  with  those  before  reviewed  ;  but  there  is 
this  additional  characteristic,  that  the  one  is  represented  as  more 
worthy  of  our  choice  than  the  other.  To  make  this  peculiarity 
more  evident  we  will  examine  the  next  verse. 

V.  17.  "  Better  (is)  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is, 
Than  a  stalled  ox,  and  hatred  therewith." 

In  this  the  contrast  is  as  striking  as  in  the  forftier,  *'  a  dinner 
of  herbs  "  is  placed  in  opposition  to  a  "  stalled,"  that  is  a  fatted 
"  ox,"  love  and  hatred  are  also  directly  opposed  to  each  other ; 
and  then  the  judgment  of  the  wise  n)an  is  given  upon  them,  that 
poverty  with  love  is  rather  to  be  chosen,  than  riches  combined 
with  family  broils  and  hatred. 

D.  Synthetic,  or  Constructive  Parallels. 

These  titles  are  of  like  meaning,  and  have  reference  to  the 
fact  that  the  parallelism  is  in  their  construction,  or  form  of 
putting  together. 

The  varieties  already  considered  show  a  mutual  relation 
between  the  meaning,  or  application  of  the  terms  of  each  part  of 
the  verse  or  stanza,  a  relation  expressive  either  of  agreement,  of 
increased  intensity,  or  of  opposition  and  contrast.  But  in  this 
kind,  though  the  form  of  construction  or  arrangement  is  similar, 
yet  the  agreement  of  the  words  and  sentences  is  not  as  if  they 
were  equivalent,  or  opposed  in  their  meaning  ;  but  it  consists  in 
a  close  correspondence  or  equality  in  the  shape  or  turn  of  the 
sentence,  so  that  the  nouns  in  one  line  answer  to  nouns  in  the 
other,  verbs  to  verbs,  members  or  clauses  to  clauses,  interroga- 
tives  to  interrogatives,  negatives  to  negatives. 

(i.)  To  illustrate  this  description  refer  to  Ps.  xix.  7 — 10: — 
V.  7.  "The  Law  of  the  Lord  (is)  perfect,  converting  the  soul  : 

The  Testimony  of  the  Lord  (is)  sure,  making  wise  the 
simple." 

In  this  verse,  though  there  is  a  difference  in  the  subject  of  each 
line,  yet  there  is  a  similarity  of  form  or  structure  ;  not  only  a 
general  resemblance  in  the  arrangement  of  the  sentences,  but 
also  the  particular  agreement  of  noun  with  noun,  adjective  with 
adjective,  &c.  Thus  "the  law"  answers  to  "the  testimony;" 
"  perfect "  to  "  sure  ; "  "  converting  the  soul,"  to  "  making  wise  the 
simple."  And  the  same  similarity  of  form  may  be  seen  in  the 
rest  of  the  verses  referred  to. 
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V.  8.  "  The  statutes  of  the  Lord  (are)  right,  rejoicing  the  heart ; 
The  commandment  of  rhe  Lord  (is)  pure,  enlightening  the 
eyes. 
V.  9.      The  fear  of  the  Lord  (is)  clean,  enduring  for  ever : 

The  judgments   of  the   Lord  are    true,   and  righteous 
altogether. 
V.  10.    More  to  be  desired  than  gold  ;  yea,  than  much  fine  gold  : 
Sweeter  also  than  honey  and  the  honeycomb." 
The  last  verse— in  addition  to  its  general  agreement  in  form 
with  the  other  verses— has  that  poetic  beauty,  which  consists  in 
the  increase  of  emphasis  as  the  lines  move  onward  to  the  end  :  thus 
in  the  first  line  we  have  "  gold  ;"  but  then  with  more  intensity, 
"  yea,  than  much  fine  gold  ;"  and  then  answering  to  it  in  the 
second  line,  "  Honey  and  the  honey-comb,"  that  is,  honey  of  the 
purest  kind. 

A  few  more  examples,  without  any  comment,  will  familiarize 
the  reader  with  this  kind  of  verse. 

(2.)  Isa.  X.  15  : — 
"  Shall  the  axe  boast  itself  against  him  that  heweth  therewith  ? 
Shall  the  saw  magnify  itself  against  him  that  shaketh  it.^ 
As  if  the  rod  should  shake  (itself)  against  them  that  lift  it  up  ? 
As  if  the  staff  should  lift  (itself),  as  if  it  were  no  wood  f " 
(3.)  Isa.  xi.  6,  7  : — 
V.  6.  "  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb. 

And  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid  ; 
And  the  calf,  and  the  young  lion,  and  the  fatling  together  ; 
And  a  little  child  shall  lead  them. 
V.  7.      And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed  ; 

Their  young  ones  shall  lie  down  together : 
And  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox." 
(4.)  Psalm  xviii.  25,  26  : — 

•'  With  the  merciful  Thou  wilt  show  Thyself  merciful ; 
With  an  upright  man  Thou  wilt  show  Thyself  upright ; 
With  the  pure  Thou  wilt  show  Thyself  pure. 
And  with  the  froward  Thou  wilt  show  Thyself  froward." 
(5.)  Eccles.  vii.  i  : — 

"  A  good  name  (is)  better  than  precious  ointment ; 
And  the  day  of  death  than  the  day  of  one's  birth.'' 
There  is  no  visible  connexion  in  the  subjects  of  these  two  lines  ; 

O  2 
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yet  there   is  a  manifest   parallelism   between   them  from  the 
similarity  of  their  form. 
(6.)  Eccles.  X.  8,  9  : — 
''  He  that  diggeth  a  pit  shall  fall  into  it ; 
Whoso  breaketh  a  hedge,  a  serpent  shall  bite  him  ; 
Whoso  removeth  stones  shall  be  hurt  therewith  ; 
He  that  cleaveth  wood  shall  be  endangered  thereby." 
Here  are  four  distinct  subjects,  or  rather  four  distinct  illustra- 
tions of  one  general  truth.     There  is,  however,  no  agreement  in 
meaning  between  the  different  terms  of  each  successive  line  ;  yet  a 
manifest  agreement  in  form  in  the  parts  of  each  couplet. 

E.  The  next  class  is  that,  which  we  may  justly  call  the  Sug- 
gestive Parallel ;  by  this  term  I  would  designate  those,  in  which 
the  last  word  of  one  line  suggests  the  subject  of  the  next,  and  so 
on  through  the  whole  series  with  greater  or  less  degree  of  regu- 
larity. It  is  as  if  the  poet,  having  sung  one  part  of  his  strain, 
rests  for  a  time  on  its  concluding  note ;  and  that  in  its  turn 
begins  again  the  song,  to  be  succeeded  by  another  strain,  each 
in  succession  suggested  by  the  one  preceding. 

(i.)  A  very  simple  illustration  may  be  found  in  portions  of 
Ps.  iii.  3 — 6 : — 

V.  3.  *'  But  Thou,  Lord,  art  a  shield  for  me  : 

My  glory  and  the  lifter  up  of  my  head. 
V.  4.      I  cried  unto  the  Lord  with  my  voice  ; 

He  heard  me  out  of  His  holy  hill. 
V.  5.      I  laid  me  down  and  slept ; 

I  awaked,  for  the  Lord  sustained  me. 
V.  6.      I  will  not  be  afraid  of  ten  thousands  of  people, 

That  have  set  themselves  against  me  round  about." 
In  V.  3  the  shield,  or  defence,  suggests  the  glory  and  exalta- 
tion ;  in  V.  4  the  crying  with  the  voice,  the  hearing  out  of  His 
holy  Tiill ;  in  v.  5  the  sleeping  suggests  the  awakening ;  and  the 
Lord's  sustaining  him  suggests  the  fearless  endurance  of  the 
hostility  of  men,  the  expression  of  which  concludes  the  extract. 
(2.)  Psalm  xlvi.  i — 5.  This  extract — though  mingled  with 
other  kinds  of  metre — frequently  manifests  this  peculiarity  of 
suggestion. 

V.  I,  "  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength, 
A  very  present  help  in  trouble. 
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V.  2.    Therefore  will  not  we  fear. 

Though  the  earth  be  removed, 

And  though  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the 
sea. 
V.  3.  (Though)  the  waters  thereof  roar  (and)  are  troubled, 

Though  the  mountains   shake  with    the  swelling  thereof. 
Selah. 
V.  4.  (There  is)  a  river,  the  streams  whereof  shall  make  glad  the 
city  of  God  ; 
The  holy  place  of  the  tabernacles  of  the  most  High. 
V.  5.  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her  ; — 
She  shall  not  be  moved  : 
God  shall  help  her. 

And  that  right  early,"  or  more  literally,  "when  the 
morning  appeareth." 
I  shall  not  point  out  every  instance  in  which  this  feature  is 
visible ;  one  or  two  will  be  sufficient :  thus  "  the  midst  of  the 
sea,"  at  the  end  of  v.  2,  suggests  the  raging  and  swelling  of  the 
waters,  which  form  the  chief  burden  of  v.  3.  Again  in  v.  4, "  the 
city  of  God  "  suggests  the  commencement  of  the  next  line  with 
"the  holy  place."  "The  most  High  "  suggests  the  beginning  of 
the  next  line,  "  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her,"  and  so  on. 

(3.)  Ps.  xciv.  I,  2,  is  another  example  of  the  same  kind. 
v.  I.  "O  Lord  God,  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth ; 

O  God,  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth,  show  Thyself. 
V.  2.     Lift  up  Thyself,  Thou  Judge  of  the  Earth : 
Render  a  reward  to  the  proud." 
Here  one  line  follows,  another,  taking  up  as  its  ruling  thought 
the  concluding  notion  of  the  one  preceding  it.     The  first  line 
ends  with  the  acknowledgment,  that  vengeance  belongeth  unto 
God  ;  the  second  line  takes  up  that  idea,  and  calls  upon  God  to 
show  Himself;  that  is,  as  such,  in  the  exercise  of  His  power,  in 
the  execution  of  His  vengeance  ;  the  third  line  with  yet  greater 
earnestness  calls  upon  God,  not  only  to  show  Himself,  but  also 
to  lift  up  Himself,  as  about  to  call  into  operation  His  mighty 
power  ;  and  it  ends  the  line  by  addressing  Him  as  the  judge  of 
the  earth ;  and  then  the  fourth  line,  taking  up  this  truth,  that 
God  is  Judge  of  the  earth,  calls  upon  Him  to  manifest  Himself 
in  that  character  by  "  rendering  a  reward  to  the  proud." 
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(4.)  One  more  illustration,  before  we  leave  this  variety,  may 
be  found  in  Isa.  xxvi.  5  : — 

"  For  He  bringeth  them  down  that  dwell  on  high  ; 
The  lofty  city  He  layeth  it  low  ; 
He  layeth  it  low  (even)  to  the  ground ; 
He  bringeth  it  (even)  to  the  dust." 

In  this  verse  the  subject  of  each  line — except  the  last — is 
manifestly  suggested,  by  that  which  goes  before :  the  first  line 
ends  with  "Those  that  dwell  on  high  ;"  this  naturally  suggests 
"  the  lofty  city  "  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  line ;  the 
third  line  repeats  the  very  words  with  which  the  second  line 
ends  ;  while  the  fourth  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  statement  of 
the  third,  and  forms  with  it  a  couplet  of  synonymous  parallels. 

F.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  many  varieties  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  subjects  of  the  inspired  poetry  of  the  Bible, 
for  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  name  sufficiently  exact  and  com- 
prehensive. They  have,  however,  been  called  by  some  exegetical 
or  explanatory  parallels ;  and  this  term  we  shall  adopt,  as  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  them  from  the  rest.  Now 
it  is  to  these  that  the  language  of  the  German  grammarian 
Ewald  is  very  applicable ;  for  he  says,  "  The  music  flow  and 
harmony  of  the  poem  lie  in  the  distribution  of  the  sentiment  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  full  meaning  does  not  come  out  in  less 
than  a  couplet."  Thus,  for  example,  the  second  line  either  gives 
the  reason  for  the  assertion  of  the  first,  or  explains  something 
only  hinted  at  in  it.   A  few  examples  will  illustrate  this  definition. 

(i.)  Prov.  iv.  18,  19: — 
v.  18.  "  But  the  path  of  the  just  (is)  as  the  shining  light, 

That  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 

In  this  verse  the  second  line  does  not  directly  answer  to  the 
first,  that  is,  it  does  not  resemble  it  closely  either  in  subject  or 
form  ;  but  yet  it  has  an  intimate  relationship  with  it ;  for  it  is 
what  is  called  exegetical,  that  is,  explanatory  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  shining  light  is  a  true  picture  of  the  path  or  onward 
progress  of  the  just  man. 

The  same  remark  is  also  applicable  to  the  next  verse  : — 
V.  19.  "  The  way  of  the  wicked  (is)  as  darkness  ; 
They  know  not  at  what  they  stumble." 

Here  again,  the  second  line,  though  not  exactly  resembling 
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the  first,  is  yet  necessary  to  bring  out  its  full  import ;  for  it  is 
exegetical  or  explanatory;  it  gives  the  reason  why  the  way  of 
the  wicked  is  compared  to  darkness ;  that  is,  that  like  men 
walking  in  darkness  "  they  know  not  at  what  they  stumble." 
Before  passing  from  this  extract,  I  cannot  refrain  from  pointing 
out  the  peculiar  variety  and  beauty  of  its  form  and  arrangement. 
In  the  first  place  it  contains  a  vivid  contrast  between  the  just  and 
the  wicked  in  the  consequences  and  character  of  their  mode  of 
living.  "  The  path  of  the  one  is  as  the  shining  light."  "  The 
way  of  the  other  is  as  darkness."  Viewed  thus,  the  stanza  con- 
sists of  four  lines,  of  which  the  first  and  third  are  antithetical, 
that  is,  they  are  placed  in  strong  contrast  or  opposition  ;  but 
the  second  and  fourth  are  each  exegetical,  or  explanatory  of  the 
figure  contained  in  the  line  on  which  it  is  dependent. 

(2.)  Another  very  lively  instance  of  the  same  kind  of  parallel 
is  contained  in  v.  23  of  the  same  chapter : — 

"  Keep  thine  heart  with  all  diligence, 
For  out  of  it  (are)  the  issues  of  life." 

The  second  line  is  here  exegetical  of  the  exhortation  of  the 
first ;  for  it  gives  the  reason  why  we  should  especially  keep  our 
heart — ^that  is,  our  affections,  desires,  and  will — with  all  diligence, 
because  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  heart  on  our  moral  and 
spirituaUwell-being. 

(3.)  Ps.  iv.  9  :— 

"I  will  both  lay  me  down  in  peace  and  sleep : 
For  Thou,  Lord,  only  makest  me  to  dwell  in  safety." 

This  is  clearly  an  exegetical  parallel,  for  the  first  line  expresses 
the  acts  to  which  David's  faith  prompts  him  ;  that  though  sur- 
rounded by  enemies  seeking  his  destruction,  yet  in  calm  and 
peaceful  confidence  he  will  lay  himself  down,  and  take  his  rest  in 
sleep  ;  and  the  second  gives  the  reason  for  this  calmness  and 
confidence — the  great  truth  his  faith  had  apprehended — that  it 
is  not  human  or  created  strength,  which  had  been  his  defence 
hitherto,  but  the  Lord  alone ;  and  that  the  safety,  which  the  Lord 
had  given  him  in  times  past,  He  would  continue,  and  thus  even  in 
danger  make  him  dwell  in  safety. 

(4.)  Prov.  XV.  3,  24,  will  each  furnish  a  good  example  : — 
v.  3.  "  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  (are)  in  every  place. 
Beholding  the  evil  and  the  good," 
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The  second  line  in  this  instance  clearly  explains  the  meaning 
of  the  first ;  showing  the  purpose  for  which  the  tyts  of  the  Lord 
are  thus  in  every  place. 

The  same  may  be  seen  in  v.  24 : — 

"  The  way  of  life  (is)  above  to  the  wise  ; 
That  he  may  depart  from  the  hell  beneath." 
As  in  the  former  instance,  the  second  line  shows  the  intent^  or 
purpose  of  the  truth  contained  in  the  first  line ;  that  the  way  of 
life  is  set  before  the  wise  man,  as  a  raised  and  ascending  path, 
not  merely  that  he  may  know  the  way  of  safety,  but  that  he  may 
walk  in  it,  and  thus  escape  from  the  pit  of  hell  yawning  beneath 
him. 

(5.)  Prov.  xvi.  3 — 7.  In  both  instances  the  second  line 
exhibits  the  consequences,  or  the  results  of  obedience  to  the 
precept  of  the  first, — 

v.  3.  "  Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord," 
and  then,  as  its  consequence, — 

"And  thy  thoughts  shall  bfe  established." 
The  same  in  v.  7  : — 

"  When  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord ;" 
then  the  result  is, — 

"  He  maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him." 
There  are  others  of  this  class,  which  might  be  more  accurately 
described  as  Historical  or  Continuative  Parallels,  as  each  line 
gives  in  continuation  a  successive  portion  of  the  history  of  its 
subject.     Take,  for  example,  the  following : — 
(6.)  Ps.  i.  3  :— 
"  And  he  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water, 
That  bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  due  season ; 
His  leaf  also  shall  not  wither ; 
And  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper." 
In  each  of  the  lines  of  this  quatrain  a  different  portion  of  the 
history  of  the  healthy  tree,  as  representing  the  man  who   is 
blessed,  is  given  ;  in  the  first  line  it  is  said,  "  to  be  planted  by  the 
rivers  of  water ;"  that  is,  in  a  situation  favourable  to  its  con- 
tinuous nourishment,  even  in  times  of  drought ;  in  the  second 
line,   as  the   result   of  its   being   planted   in   so   favourable  a 
situation,  it  brings  forth  "  its  fruit  at  the  proper  season ;"  in  the 
third  line,  to  show  that  it  avails  itself  of  all  the  atmospheric 
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influences,  on  which  the  growth  and  vigour  of  the  tree  depends, 
the  poet  continues,  "  His  leaf  also  shall  not  wither ;"  and  then  in 
the  fourth  line,  to  exhibit  still  more  forcibly  the  healthy  con- 
dition of  the  tree,  he  continues  ijs  history,  and  says,  "And 
whatsoever  he  doeth,"  or  rattier,  whatsoever  it — the  tree — 
produceth ;  not  the  fruit,  for  that  is  spoken  of  in  the  second 
line,  but  the  new  wood,  the  fresh  twigs  or  small  branches,  it 
proepereth ;  that  is,  is  itself  fruitful ;  thus  as  it  were  completing 
its  history,  and  showing  all  the  stages  of  its  onward  growth. 

Many  of  a  like  kind  may  be  founds  and  the  examination  of 
them  will  illustrate  this  peculiar  feature  in  their  metrical 
arrangement 

G.  We  now  come  to  the  last  division  of  this  portion  of  our  sub- 
ject, Introverted  Parallels,  a  more  complicated  and  artificial  mode 
of  arrangement  than  any  already  exhibited  ;  for  by  this  name  is 
meant  that  metre,  or  kind  of  stanza  in  which — ^whatever  the  number 
of  lines  contained  in  it— the  first  answers  to  the  last,  the  second  to 
the  last  but  one,  the  third  to  the  last  but  two,  and  so  on  through- 
out. The  name— Introverted,  turned  inwards— is  derived  from 
this  peculiarity^  that  each  line  looks  inward  to  that  which  is  at 
the  same  distance  as  itself  from  the  centre  of  the  stanza.  This 
feature,  however,  as  with  the  other  kinds  of  metre,  will  be  made 
more  evident  by  the  examination  of  a  few  examples. 

(I.)  Psalm  iv.  i.     This  consists  of  four  lines,  of  which  the  first 
answers  to  the  fourth,  and  the  second  to  the  third, 
(i)  "  Hear  me*  when  I  call, 

(2)  O  God  of  my  righteousness ; 

(3)  Thou  hast  enlarged  me  (when  I  was)  in  distress ; 

(4)  Have  mercy  on  me,  and  hear  my  prayer." 

In  the  first  line  David  entreats  the  Lord  to  hear  and  answer 
him,  whenever  he  prays ;  in  the  second  line  he  addresses  the 
Lord  by  a  title  which  expresses  his  own  faith  in  God's  readiness 
to  hear  and  help  him  ;  in  the  third  line  he  gives,  as  it  were,  an 
additional  reason  for  his  confidence,  one  drawn  from  his  own 
experience,  a  part  of  his  own  personal  history ;  for  he  calls  to 
mind,  that  the  Lord  has  already  proved  Himself  the  God  of  his 
righteousness ;  for  he  says,  "  Thou  hast  enlarged  me  when  I  was 

•  "Hear  and  answer  me,"  such  being  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  word  with  which 
the  verse  begins. 
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in  distress  ;"  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  "hast  made  a  wide  place 
for  me,  when  I  was  in  a  strait."  And  lastly,  in  the  fourth  line, 
repeating  the  entreaty  of  the  first,  he  says,  "  Have  mercy  upon 
me ;"  or  rather,  as  it  is  in  the  margin,  "  Be  gracious  unto  me, 
and  hear  my  prayer."  Now  if  we  consider  the  effect  of  this 
arrangement,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  a  most  emphatic  kind  of 
metre,  for  it  begins  and  ends  the  verse — in  this  instance  with 
prayer,  and  so  always— with  that  subject  which  is  most 
prominent  in  the  thoughts  of  the  writer,  and  which  is  the  object 
of  his  most  earnest  desire. 

(2.)  As  another  example  let  us  examine  Prov.  xxiii.  15,  16. 
This,  like  the  preceding,  consists  of  four  lines,  of  which  the  first ' 
answers  to  the  fourth,  and  the  second  to  the  third, 
(i)  "  My  son,  if  thy  heart  be  wise, 

(2)  Mine  heart  shall  rejoice,  even  mine. 

(3)  Yea,  my  reins  shall  rejoice, 

(4)  When  thy  lips  speak  right  things." 
Here  again  the  subjects  most  prominent  in  the  mind  of  the 

sacred  writer   occupy  the  extremes.      As  a  loving  father,  he 

desires  most  earnestly  that  his  son  should  be  wise  in  heart ;  and 

then  he  concludes  the  stanza  by  telling  his  son  how  great  would 

be  his  joy,  if  he  would  show  forth  the  wisdom  of  his  heart  by  his 

lips  speaking  right  things. 

(3.)   Psalm  xxvii.  14  is  a  very  beautiful  example  of  the  same 

kind. 

(i)  "Wait  on  the  Lord; 

(2)  Be  of  good  courage, 

(3)  And  He  shall  strengthen  thine  heart. 

(4)  Wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord." 

In  this,  also,  the  first  answers  to  the  fourth,  and  the  second  to 
the  third ;  and  by  this  arrangement  the  great  moral  lesson — 
intended  to  be  taught  by  the  Psalmist — is  brought  out  with 
great  vividness  and  power.  As  a  great  practical  truth,  the 
wisdom  of  which  he  had  learned  from  his  own  experience, 
he  calls  upon  all  men  to  act  as  he  did  ;  for,  says  he,  "  Wait  on  the 
Lord."  But  then,  to  show  that  waiting  on  the  Lord  does  not  do 
away  with  the  duty  of  arousing  all  our  own  powers  to  active 
exertion,  he  thus  continues  his  exhortation,  "  Be  of  good 
courage ;"  be  bold  and  faithful,  use  every  proper  and  available 
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means  of  obtaining  your  desire,  and  you  shall  not  labour  in  vain  ; 

for,  as  he  continues  in  the  third  line,  "  He  shall  strengthen  thine 

Iieart."     And  having  thus  called  on  them  to  arouse  themselves 

\o  active  exertion,  and  shown  the  blessing  God  would  bestow, 

lie  then  returns  to  his  former  exhortation  ;  and  as  the  last  word 

—-as  that  thought,  which  he  would  fix  deeply  in  their  hearts  and 

minds — he  repeats  the  first  line,  and  says,  with  increased  force 

and  emphasis,  "Wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord." 

(4.)  And   now,  as  a  final  example,  we  will  pass  in  review 
Psalm  cxxxv.   15 — 18.     This   is   a   longer   stanza  than   those 
already  examined,  and  therefore  of  a  more  complicated  form, 
(i)   "  The  idols  of  the  heathen  (are)  silver  and  gold, 

(2)  The  work  of  men's  hands. 

(3)  They  have  mouths— but  they  speak  not ; 

(4)  Eyes  have  they — but  they  sec  not ; 

(5)  They  have  ears— but  they  hear  not ; 

(6)  Neither  is  there  any  breath  in  their  mouths. 

(7)  They  that  make  them  are  like  unto  them  : 

(8)  And  so  is  every  one  that  trusteth  in  them." 

Now  of  these  lines  the  first  answers  to  the  eighth  ;  for  the  one 
speaks  of  the  idolatrous  heathen,  the  other  of  those  that  trust  in 
idols  ;  the  second  corresponds  to  the  seventh  :  for  the  one  speaks 
of  the  works,  the  other  of  the  makers  ;  the  third  agrees  with  the 
sixth,  mouths  without  the  power  of  speech,  and  then  mouths 
without  breath ;  and  lastly,  the  fourth  answers  to  the  fifth,  eyes 
without  the  power  of  sight,  and  ears  without  hearing. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  how  well  adapted  this  kind  of 
verse  is  to  bring  out  forcibly  its  subject,  and  to  impress  it  upon 
the  minds  of  the  hearers.  In  that  part  of  the  Psalm  which  is 
immediately  before  this  extract,  the  Psalmist  first  enumerates 
God's  wonders  on  the  heathen  for  the  defence  of  His  people ; 
he  next  sets  forth  the  eternal  power  of  the  Lord,  the  God  of 
Israel ;  and  then,  in  strong  contrast  to  God's  Almighty  power 
and  influence,  he  shows  the  character  of  the  gods  of  the  heathen. 
And  of  them  he  says,  "  The  idols  of  the  heathen  are  silver  and 
gold ; "  therefore  they  cannot  have  made  us,  neither  can  they 
help  or  harm  us,  that  we  should  trust  in  them,  or  fear  them  ;  for 
they  are  themselves  "the  work  of  men's  hands."  And  since 
they  are  thus  themselves  man's  workmanship,  though  they  may 
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seem  to  have  outward  organs,  or  instruments  of  the  senses,  yet 
they  cannot  speak,  to  teach  their  worshippers  ;  they  cannot  see 
to  watch  over  them  ;  they  cannot  hear  to  listen  to  their  prayen; 
nay,  further,  they  are  mere  lifeless   images  without  breath  or 
power.     As,  then,  these  idols  are  powerless  for  good  or  evQ— 
mere  senseless  images  of  stone,  of  silver  or  of  gold, — they  that 
make  them  are  morally  and  intellectually  like  them  ;  as  devoid  o( 
knowledge  and  wisdom  as  the  dead  blocks  which  they  chisel  into 
form ;  and  wider  still  is  this  condemnation  of  their  folly ;  "so 
are  all  they  that  trust "  in  these  idol-gods  for  help  and  defence; 
for  though  they  have  eyes,  they  act  as   if  they  cannot  sec; 
though  they  have  powers  of  thought  and  reasoning  to  know  the 
character  and  nature  of  what  they  worship,  yet  they  no  mofe 
use  those  powers,  than  the  inanimate  substances  of  which  these 
idols  are  made. 

Such,  then,  is  the  metre,  or  oub^'ard  framework  of  the  Poetry 
of  the  Bible ;  a  metre,  which  from  its  very  nature  is  fitted,  not 
merely  for  the  children  of  Israel,  but  for  all  the  world ;  for  its 
chief  features  remain  the  same  in  every  language,  into  which  it 
may  be  translated  ;  a  metre,  too,  which,  instead  of  confining  the 
thoughts  and  expressions  of  the  poets  by  its  requirements,  is 
itself  absorbed  by  the  g^eat  truths  it  embodies,  and  is  ever  ready 
to  change  into  that  form  which  will  most  suitably  exhibit  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  God-inspired  poet  It  is  so  simple 
and  natural  in  all  its  changes,  that  it  never  obscures  the  inner 
truths  contained  in  it ;  but  it  clothes  them  with  fitting  language, 
and  illustrates  them  by  the  beauty  and  force  of  its  images ;  thus 
it  brings  them  out  so  clearly  and  distinctly,  that  even  a  child 
may  understand  many  of  their  deepest  utterances. 

The  Metre  of  the  Poetry  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  is  not  only 
suited  to  please  and  delight  all  nations,  but  also  to  enlighten 
and  to  guide  them.  It  is  thus  a  fit  and  proper  vehicle  for  the 
word  of  Him,  who  is  truly  the  Light  of  the  world,  and  who  has 
given  that  word,  and  adorned  it  with  its  simple  ornaments,  that 
it  may  lay  hold  upon  our  affections,  and  thence  become  "  a  lamp 
unto  our  feet,  and  a  light  unto  our  paths." 

Note. — Before  leaving  this  portion  of  the  subject,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  hint,  that  while  they  who  read  only  the  English 
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'translation  of  the  Old  Testament  can  thus  perceive  so  many 
of  poetic  beauty  in  its  varied  forms  of  metre,  and  this 
lould  encourage  and  stimulate  them  to  its  study  ;  yet  we  must 
conceal  the  fact,  that  the  diligent  student  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
will  be  rewarded,  by  the  discovery  of  many  delicate  shades 
v"^rf variety,  which  can  scarcely  be  reproduced  in  a  translation. 

We  will  give  one  or  two  examples — as  far  as  can  be  done  in 
"  •  the  English— of  a  very  frequent  peculiarity,  by  which  verses  of 
Cc^^ate  or  Synonymous  Parallels  have  their  terms  introverted, 
Kke  those  in  the  well-known  Latin  phrase,  "Audi  multa,  pauca 
loquitor."  They  thus  resemble  the  Introverted  Parallel,  in 
which  the  lines  are  introverted,  but  here  only  the  terms;  so 
that  the  first  word  of  the  first  line  answers  to  the  last  word 
of  the  succeeding  line  of  the  parallel ;  and  the  last  word  of 
the  first  line  to  the  first  word  of  the  second  line.  To  explain 
this  by  one  or  two  examples.     Take  (i)  Psalm  ii.  8 — 10 : — 

V.  8,  1st  line,  "Ask  of  Me, 

2nd  line,   And  I  will  grant. 

3rd  line.   Nations  shall  be  Thine  inheritance ; 

4th  line,   And  Thy  possession  the  ends  of  the  earth."  * 

In  this  extract,  which  consists  of  two  couplets, — the  first 
word  of  the  second  couplet  is  "  the  heathen,"  or  more  literally 
"  the  nations ;"  and  to  this  answers  "  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  the 
last  phrase  of  the  last  line :  and  again,  "  Thine  inheritance,"  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  line,  answers  to  **Thy  possession,"  the 
commencement  of  the  second  line.  So,  then,  the  first  phrase 
answers  to  the  fourth,  and  the  second  to  the  third. 

V.  9,  1st  line,  "  Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron  ; 

2nd  line,  And  as  a  potter's  vessel  shalt  thou  dash  them 
in  pieces." 

Thus  in  this,  as  in  the  former  verse,  the  terms  are  introverted  ; 
the  first  phrase,  "Thou  shalt  break  them,"  answering  to  the 
fourth,  "Shalt  Thou  dash  them  in  pieces;"  and  the  second, 
"  with  a  rod  of  iron,*'  to  the  third,  "  As  a  potter's  vessel." 

>  The  above  is  the  correct  grouping,  notwithstanding  the  tonic  accentuation  on  the 
part  of  the  compilers  of  the  Massorah.  As  independent  students  of  the  original 
text  we  are  often  compelled  to  ignore,  or  eschew,  the  arbitrary  pointing  and  accentua- 
tion which  we  frequently  meet  with  in  the  pointed  editions  of  tne  Old  Testament. 
See  the  Introductory  Observations  to  Our  Rkadings  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
Pp.  204—8.  [Editor.] 
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V.  10,   1st  line,    "And  now,  O  kings,  be  wise ; 

2nd  line.     Be  instructed,  O  judges  of  the  earth." 

Here,  as  before,  the  terms  are  introverted,  "kings/'  the  first 
term,  answering  to  "judges,"  the  fourth;  and  "be  wise,"  the 
second,  to  "  be  instructed,"  the  third. 

But  we  must  leave  this  portion  of  the  subject  with  the  remark, 
that  while  much  may  be  learned  from  the  study  of  a  good  and 
faithful  translation,  yet  a  painstaking  student  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  will  find  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  repay  for  all 
his  toil  and  labour,  even  if  the  object  of  it  be  only  to  understand 
more  fully  the  beauties,  and  the  glories  of  its  matchless  poetry. 


! 


OUR  READINGS  IN  THE  HEBREW 

SCRIPTURES. 

Introductory  Observations. 

We  feel  with  Luther,  the  late  Mr.  Knott,  and  our  valued 
correspondent  Mr.  Samuel  Hanson,*  that  COMMUNION  IN  THE 
Study  of  the  Word  of  God  conduces  much  to  growth  "in 
grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ."  •  We  have  therefore  invited  Christian  friends  to  our 
own  house,  and  accepted  invitations  from  Christian  friends  to 
their  houses,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
the  languages  in  which  the  oracles  of  God  have  been  originally 
transmitted  to  us.  We  invariably  presided — ^whether  at  our  own 
house  or  in  those  of  friends — at  the  Readings  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.  We  met  at  those  gatherings  a  goodly  and  godly 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  among  the  laity,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Grace  of  God.  In 
our  prefatory  remarks  on   OUR  Readings  in  the  Hebrew 

2  See  the  second  letter  in  our  Correspondence,  in  this  our  issue.  Mr.  Hanson,  who 
regularly  attended  Our  Readings  in  the  Hebrew  Scrifiures,  in  a  friendly  letter 
addressed  to  ourselves  individually,  writes  : — "My  dear  and  lamented  friend  Knutt 
thought  them  [the  extracts]  most  important.  Indeed,  I  believe  the  most  uigent 
inducements  to  his  abandoning  his  valuable  preferment  at  East  Ham,  was  the  desire 
to  see  the  Punjaub  Hindoos  encouraged  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  getting  rid,  in 
such  study,  of  the  conventional  trammels  which  hinder  men  here  from  ever  going  out 
of  the  narrow  prejudices  of  their  early  predilections  for  traditional  interpretations." 
&c.,  &c  »  2  Pet.  iii.  i8. 
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Scriptures  we  intimated  to  our  hearers  that  we  were  anxious 
that  they  should  dismiss  from  their  minds  the  existence  of  any 
translations,  commentaries,  or  critical  disquisitions  on  the  sacred 
text     We  begged  of  them  to  transfer  themselves  in  imagination 
some  two  thousand  years  ago,  when  having  come  upon  a  scroll 
of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  ere  it  was  divided  into  chapters 
and  verses,  or  grouped  into  distichs  or  parallelisms  ;  ere  it  was 
translated  into  Greek  or  Latin,  or  any  other  language ;  ere  it 
was  marred  by  points  and  tonic  accents  ;  ere  critics  and  anno- 
tators  darkened  the  meaning  of  the  Sacred  Text  by  eccentric, 
though  sometimes  ingenious,  conjectures  of  the  meaning  of  the 
inspired  penman.     In  fact  to  ignore  and  eschew  the  labours  and 
toils  of  the  LXX. ;  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  paraphrases  ;  the 
Vulgate  ;  the  authors  of  the  Massorah,  and  the  countless  succes- 
sors after  their  kind.    We  maintained,  and  still  maintain,  that  in 
many  instances  those  various  schools  and  schoolmen  incurred, 
may  be  unintentionally,  the  censure  of  the  Almighty — which 
Ezekiel  was  inspired  to  denounce — against  the  false  and  foolish 
prophets  of  Israel,  namely,  "  Ye  have  said,  and  are  saying,  *  It  is 
the  Oracle  of  the  LORD;'  but  I  have  not  spoken."* 

We  venture  to  express  our  conviction  that  in  a  certain  sense 
those  words  just  quoted  apply  to  those  translators,  paraphrasts, 
critics,  and  annotators  to  which  we  alluded  above.  The 
original  words  of  Ezekiel  have  often  occurred  to  us  whilst  reading 
the  different  translations  of  the  Word  of  God  ;  yea,  even  the 
versions  of  the  original  texts  themselves,  frequently  marred  by 
arbitrary  grouping  of  letters  and  words,  questionable  punctuation 
and  problematic  accentuation,  have  often  suggested  to  our  mind 
Ezekiel's  original  words  : — "Ye  have  said,  and  are  saying,  *  It  is 
the  Oracle  of  the  Lord  \  but  I  have  not  spoken."  The  LXX. 
have  introduced  numberless  mistranslations  of  the  Oracles  of 
God,  and  in  no  book  are  those  pseudo-constructions  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  the  one  from  which  we  quoted  the  above 
censure.  The  Vulgate  teems  with  false  renderings.  Isidorus 
Clams,  a  learned  Spanish  monk,  exposed  no  less  than  eight 
thousand  mistranslations  in  the  so-called  "Jerome^s  Latin 
Version.*'  But  the  best  translation  that  was  ever  made  by 
learned  men,  even  our  English  Version,  has  brought  us  over 

<  Eick.  xiil  7,  :Tnan  »^  »:ki  mrr  dh3  onon  omoH  Literally  translated. 
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and  over  again  face  to  face  with  the  words  of  Ezekiel  already 
quoted. 

Whenever  we  hear  a  clergyman  prefacing  his  text  thus,  **  The 
Word  of  God  you  will  find  in  such  a  book,  chapter,  and  verse," 
and  then  reading  a  sentence  or  two  which  happens  to  be  the 
translation  of  ill-informed  individuals,  and  not  the  true  rendering 
of  the  Word  of  God,  the  divine  censure  which  Ezekiel  was 
inspired  to  denounce  occurs  to  our  mind.  What  is  more, 
whenever  we  are  obh'ged  to  read  at  the  Lectern,  where  explana- 
tion is  precluded,  from  our  present  English  Version,  mistranslated 
passages  of  the  Word  of  God,  Ezekiel's  denunciation  grates 
most  painfully  upon  our  ear.  We  have  often  pictured  to 
ourselves  the  horror  of  "  the  holy  men  of  God,  who  spake  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,*'  which  they  would 
experience  on  seeing  some  of  the  translations  made  of  their 
utterances,  and  on  hearing  some  of  the  sermons  of  which  their 
words  were  made  the  pretexts. 

There  are,  of  course,  various  degrees  of  inaccuracies  in  the 
different  translations.  Some  of  the  misconstructions  are  unim- 
portant; a  specimen  of -which  the  sacred  denunciation,  under 
review,  supplies.  In  this  case,  it  must  be  owned,  the  school  of 
the  so-called  Massorah  placed  the  stumbling-block  in  the  way, 
which  misled  even  Hebrews  themselves.  The  heads  of  that 
School  mistook  the  structure  and  construction  of  the  verse  from 
which  the  above  sentence  is  taken,  which  misapprehension 
betrayed  them  to  place  the  principal  disjunctive  accent  under 
the  wrong  word  ;  they  placed  it  under  DmOK — "ye  have  said,*' 
rendered  by  the  translators  of  the  A.V.  "  have  ye  not  spoken," 
by  erroneously  supposing  the  first  word  of  the  verse,  >rtn, 
might  be  repeated  before  DDHDi* — instead  of  under  20, 
"lying."  Thus  superficial  readers  stumbled  and  fell  in  their 
renderings.  Even  according  to  the  canon  of  parallelism  the 
word  OmDi*  is  in  a  false  position  as  the  Massorah 
magnates  placed  it.  No  intelligent  reader  of  the  Hebrew  text 
would  for  a  moment  group  QniDi*  with  2D  DDpDT  The 
intelligent  reader  could  not  so  soon  forget  the  preceding  verse, 
which  begins  with  30  DDpi  i^W  irr,  "They  have  seen 
vanity  and  lying  divination."  In  which  case  ITTT,  "  They  have 
seen,"  applies  to  both  "  vanity  and  lying  divination."     Ezekiel 
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in  the  seventh  verse  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  reminded  the 
"  false  and  fooh'sh  prophets"  of  their  predecessors  in  imposture, 
and  denounced  their  own  impositions.  It  is  bad  Hebrew,  of 
which  Ezekiel  could  not  possibly  have  been  guilty,  to  say  DDpOl 
Dnnoi*  ^O.  However,  the  misconstruction  and  mistrans- 
lation, in  this  instance,  may  fairly  be  placed  in  the  category 
of  unimportant  errors.  But  there  are  others  of  the  utmost 
moment,  some  of  which  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  course  of 

OUR  Readings. 

We  are  constantly  asked,  by  different  querists,  as  to  what  we 
consider  to  be  the  proper  qualifications  of  a  reviser  of  the 
Authorized  English  Version  of  the  Old  Testament }  We  there- 
fore put  here  on  record  our  reiterated  and  manifold  answer : — 
( I )  A  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  and  its  cognate 
languages.  (2)  A  mind  well  stored  with  the  various  branches  of 
Hebrew  literature.  (3)  A  practical  knowledge  of  the  discoveries 
which  have,  of  late  years,  been  made  in  "  Scripture  Lands." 
(4)  Thorough  independence  of  the  Biblical  criticisms  of  the 
different  Schools  :  the  so-called  "  orthodox,"  and  the  so-called 
"  advanced.'^  So  that  if  the  reviser  were  shut  up  in  a  room  by 
himself  with  his  Hebrew  Old  Testament  as  his  sole  companion, 
he  might  be  able  to  produce  a  fair  translation  of  the  same.  (5) 
A  conscientious  regard  for  the  literal  and  grammatical  sense  of 
the  Sacred  Text.     (6)  A  devout  mind. 

The  independent  Hebrew  scholar  cannot  help  feeling  surprised 
at  the  trifling  originality,  in  modern  works,  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures  on  either  side.  The  "  Orthodox  School  '*  are  satisfied 
with  such  authorities  as  Bochart,  Delitzsch,  Havernick,  Heng- 
stenbei^,  Keil,  Kurtz,  &c.,  &c.,  after  their  kind.  The  "  Higher 
Criticism  School "  jire  content  to  abide  by  the  opinions  of 
Astruc,  Bleek,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Kunen,  &c.,  &c.,  after  their 
kind.  And  when  one  is  curious  enough  to  look  up  the  respective 
referees,  in  order  to  find  out  on  what  authority  the  latter  founded 
their  conclusions, — then  his  curiosity  is  gratified  by  strings 
of  references  to  former  authors,  and  so  on  and  on.  We  shall, 
therefore,  in  OuR  Readings  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
ignore  and  eschew  all  published  versions,  annotations,  criticisms, 
and  commentaries.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  pur  et  simple,   as  they  were    originally  written. 
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without  diacritic  points  or  tonic  accents.  All  the  use  which  we 
shall  nnake  of  those  comparatively  modern  appendages,  to  the 
archaic  sacred  text,  will  be  as  a  guide,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the 
traditional  pronunciation  of  the  SACKED  ToNGUE  in  primaeval 
days. 

We  shall  first  read  the  original,  as  we  believe  it  should  be 
read  ;  we  shall  then  translate  it,  sentence  by  sentence,  according 
to  our  conviction  of  its  meaning  and  import  We  shall  then 
give  the  reasons  which  conduced  to  our  belief  and  convictions 
as  regards  reading  and  construing.  We  shall  close  each  readii^ 
with  such  exegetical  and  practical  remarks  as  we  may  deem 
"  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction 
in  righteousness."     We  shall  begin  with  the  MINOR  PROPHETS. 

{To  be  continued. ) 


THE  MASSORAH. 


After  we  despatched  the  foregoing  paper  to  our  printers  we 
perused  an  article  in  the  outer  sheet  of  the  Times,  which  appeared 
in  its  issue  of  the  2nd  of  March,  headed  as  above.  We  think  it 
but  fair  to  our  readers  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  preserving 
that  well-written  essay,  which  may  serve  for  the  purpose  of 
reference  at  some  future  time.  We  therefore  reproduce  it  in 
this  our  Quarterly,  merely  prefixing  to  it  a  few  introductory 
remarks,  and  annotating  it  by  a  few  foot-notes. 

Some  of  the  observations  in  that  paper — whether  penned  by  a 
"broad"  synagogue-man,  or  by  a  "broad  Churchman*' — meet 
with  a  painfully  thrilling  echo  in  our  heart  of  hearts  ;  particu- 
larly so  the  writer's  justly  vehement  allusion  to  the  terrible 
atrocities  of  which  our  people  and  our  national  literature,  sacred 
and  secular,  were  the  victims  during  the  dark  annals  of  the 
dominant  "  Christian  Church."  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much 
in  that  article  from  which  we  differ.  At  present,  however,  we 
simply  state  that  we  have  examined  and  collated  the  valuable 
Imperial  Hebrew  Library  in  Russia  upwards  of  twenty  years 
ago,  long  before  Drs.  Neubauer,  and  Ginsburg  saw  its  treasures ; 
when  the  works  which  now  constitute  the  Imperial  St.  Petersburg 
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Hebrew  Library  were  partly  in  Odessa  and  partly  in  the  Crimea.* 
In  token  thereof,  we  reprint  here  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
preface  to  the  last  edition  of  our  Moscow  Coronation  Sermon  :* — 
"The  history  of  the  following  sermon  is  simply  this.  I  was 
anxious  to  examine  the  invaluable  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  Old 
Testament  which  were  then  to  be  found  in  the  Imperial  Library 
at  Odessa,  as  well  as  those  at  Shuffut  Kale — the  Karaite  Jews' 
settlement  in  the  Crimea — ere  I  gave  the  finishing  touches  to 
the  work  upon  which  the  best  years  of  my  life  had  been  spent, 
even  my  annotated  Hebrew  Old  Testament.'  Unfortunately 
the  unnatural  war  between  this  country  and  Russia  broke  out — 
a  war  ever  to  be  regretted  !— just  when  I  was  about  to  start  on 
my  literary  enterprise.  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  wait  patiently 
for  the  return  of  the  dove,  with  the  olive-branch  in  its  mouth." 
&c.,  &c. 

The  results  of  our  researches  in  the  then  divided  Library  were 
carefully  winnowed  and  garnered  in  our  Annotations  on  the 
Hebrew  Old  Testament,  which  have  been  ready  for  the  press 
these  many  years.  We  know  not  whether  the  great  work  of  our 
life  will  ever  see  light  during  the  remainder  of  our  days  on 
earth.  But  we  are  most  anxious  to  see  the  results  of  the  labours 
of  our  learned  Hebrew  Christian  brother,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ginsburg, 
though  we  do  not  take  his  view,  nor  that  of  the  writer  in  the 
Times,  of  the  importance  of  the  Massorah.  We  are  second  to 
none  in  appreciating  and  admiring  Dr.  Ginsburg's  learning  and 
industry  in  the  field  of  Oriental  Literature.  We  therefore  most 
heartily  endorse  the  well-merited  encomiums  which  the  writer 
of  the  following  paper  bestowed  upon  our  talented  Hebrew 
Christian  brother,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  the  hope  expressed 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  article  will  be  speedily  realized.  Thus 
reads  the  article  in  the  Times  on  the  Massorah  : — 

"Jewish  literature  is,  like  the  Jewish  people,  a  mystery.  It 
is  an  unknown  land,  or  known  only  to  a  few  hardy  and  resolute 
explorers.     When  a  few  years  ago  an  enthusiastic  and  accom- 

*  Sec  our  Jan.  No.,  pp.  44—47. 

•  The  Lord's  Anointed.  A  Coronation  Sermon  preached  in  the  British  Church 
at  Moscow  on  the  Sunday  before  the  enthronement  of  Alexander  IL,  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russias,  &c  A  New  Edition.  Published  by  request.  Dedicated  to  her 
Imperial  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh.  London  :  Samuel  Bagster  and  Sons, 
1874. 

'  See  prospectus  and  specimen-  page  at  the  end  of  the  above-named  sermon. 
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plished  Jew  wrote  his  tale  of  the  Talmud,  it  came  upon  the 
world  with  the  surprise  of  a   discovery.     Men  marvelled  that 
such  treasures  should   so   long   have    lain   hid.      To    the  vast 
majority  of  Christian  students,  to  the  vast  majority  even  of  the 
Jews   themselves,   the  Talmud  was  like  a  buried  city — ^a  few 
fragments  had  been  dug  out,  but  these  seemed  of  no  great  value, 
and  did  not  invite  to  further  research.     *  Let  it  alone,*  men  said ; 
*you  will  find  nothing  better  there,  however  far  you   may  push 
your  search,  than  a  long  series  of  irregular  lumber-rooms  tapes- 
tried with  Rabbinical  cobwebs.     No  doubt  the  explorer  of  these 
strange  recesses  did  excellent  service  in  bringing  to  light  some 
curious  and  interesting  objects,  and  gave  fresh  impulse  to  a 
neglected    study.     No   doubt   the   tale  was  told  with  singular 
vivacity  and   with  a  picturesqueness  of  grouping  and   colour 
which  charmed  and  dazzled  the  imagination.     But  sober  readers 
withheld  their  assent  from  the  writer's  brilliant  paradoxes,  and  it 
was  manifest  that  the  enthusiasm  of  a  man  who  felt  he  was  to  the 
mass  of  men  in  the  position  of  a  discoverer  had  betrayed  him  into 
serious,  if  pardonable  exaggeration.' 

"  The  department  of  Jewish  literature  to  which  we  are  now 
about  to  introduce  our  readers  is  of  a  very  different  kind  ;  one 
that  has  been  equally  neglected,  one  that  appeals  far  less  power- 
fully to  the  imagination,  but  one  in  many  respects  of  a  greater 
importance,  and  the  investigation  of  which  is  likely  to  lead  to 
more  useful  and  practical  results.  For  the  last  eighteen  years 
another  distinguished  scholar.  Dr.  Ginsburg,  has  been  engaged 
in  the  laborious  work  of  collecting  the  materials  for  a  critical 
edition  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  It  has  long  been  a 
reproach  to  our  Biblical  scholarship  that  so  little  has  been  done 
for  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  labours  of  Kennicott, 
from  which  so  much  was  expected,  produced  nothing  but  disap- 
pointment ;  his  collation  of  MSS.,  not  being  based  on  any  sound 
principles,  was  practically  worthless.  De  Rossi's  was  very  much 
better,  but  neither  he  nor  Kennicott  troubled  himself  about  the 
Massorah,  without  a  thorough  acquaintanee  with  which  no 
critical  text  can  be  constructed.     It  is  to  this  point  that   Dr. 

•  The  value  of  the  sparkling  essay  alluded  to  has  been  justly  appraised  in  a  fbnner 
series  by  H.  C.  OxoNiENSis  :  A  Talmudist  of  Talmudists.  See  our  Volumes  for 
Sot  j873and  1874.  [Editor.] 
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Ginsburg  has  more  particularly  directed  his  attention,  and  here 
we  may  expect  some  valuable  results  ;  for  hitherto  a  curious 
misapprehension  has  attached  to  what  is  familiarly  known  as 
the  Massoretic  text.  What  is  the  Massorah  ?  The  word  Mas- 
sorahy  or,  as  it  ought  to  be  written,  Massoretk,  means  tradition. 
The  text  in  our  printed  Bibles  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the 
text  as  settled  by  a  certain  body  of  men  called  Massoretes,  who 
were  the  custodians  of  this  tradition.  No  mistake  could  be 
greater.  The  Massoretes  were  not  a  single  body  of  men  or  a  sin- 
gle school ;  the  Massoreth  is  not  a  single  collection  of  marginal 
glosses  establishing  for  ever  one  uniform  text.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Massoretes  were  learned  annotators,  belonging  to  many 
schools,  and  their  marginal  annotations  vary  considerably  in 
different  copies.  The  Eastern  Recension  differs  from  the 
Western,  and  the  different  families  of  MSS.  belonging  to  the 
latter,  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  present  more  or 
less  considerable  variations.  The  critical  value  of  these  glosses 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  labours  of  the  Massoretes  were 
directed  to  the  careful  enumeration  of  all  the  words  and  phrases 
of  the  Bible.  The  marginal  note  tells  us  exactly  how  often  each 
particular  grammatical  form  and  each  phrase  occurs  in  the  whole 
Bible  and  in  the  several  books,  and  also  in  what  sense  it  is  em- 
ployed. It  is  obvious,  therefore,  at  a  glance  that  no  new  reading 
could  creep  into  a  passage  without  being  immediately  detected. 
The  scribe  may  make  a  blunder,  but  the  Massoreth  checks  it ; 
for  the  Massoreth  is  not  the  compilation  of  the  scribe  who  copies 
it,  but  is  taken  from  model  codices  of  a  much  earlier  date. 

"  The  extreme  minuteness  of  this  verbal  criticism  has  so  mul- 
tiplied and  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  Elias  Lev^ta 
says  in  his  work  on  the  Massoreth,  that  he  believes  that  if  all  the 
words  of  the  great  Massoreth  which  he  had  seen  in  the  days  of 
his  life  were  written  down  and  bound  up  in  a  volume,  it  would 
exceed  in  bulk  all  the  twenty-four  books  of  the  Bible.  Only  two 
attempts  have  yet  been  made  to  collect  these  scattered  notes  and 
glosses — the  one  in  the  well-known  work  entitled  Ochlah-ve- 
Ochlah^  the  other  in  Yakob  ben  Chayyim's  Rabbinic  Bible,  pub- 

•  This  work  was  published  in  1864,  with  a  German  translation,  and  ably  ctlited,  by 
Dr.  Solomon  Frensaorff,  from  a  MS.  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  Hanover,  where  the  learned  Doctor  was  then  head-master  of  the  Training 


College  for  Jewish  Teachers.     He  presented  us  with  one  of  the  earliest  copies  which 
left  the  binder's  hands.  [Ex^iiOK.J 
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lished  at  Venice  in  1526.  But  Dr.  Ginsburg  has  done  far  more 
than  his  predecessors  in  the  same  field.  With  infinite  pains  and 
labour  he  "has  collected  and  digested  this  vast  mass  of  textual 
criticism.  For  the  first  time  the  Hebrew  scholar  will  really 
know  what  the  Massoreth  is.  Hitherto,  as  we  have  said,  it  has 
been  scattered  in  a  number  of  different  MSS.,  often  written  in 
the  form  of  an  ornamental  bordertothe  text  in  minute  characters 
and  with  many  abbreviations,  and  in  many  cases  requiring  not 
only  great  patience,  but  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Massoretic  scribes  for  its  decipherment  Now,  all  these 
various  editions  of  the  text,  all  these  traditional  notes,  will  be 
classified  and  arranged  under  the  head  of  the  several  MSS.,  to 
which  they  belong,  in  parallel  columns,  so  that  the  eye  will  see 
at  a  glance  how  far  the  MSS.  agree,  the  additions  in  one  case, 
the  deficiencies  or  variations  in  another, 

"  There  is,  however,  one  feature  of  Dr.  Ginsburg's  labours  to 
which  we  wish  to  call  especial  attention.  It  is  the  use  he  has 
been  able  to  make  of  the  Eastern  or  Babylonian  recension  of  text 
and  Massoreth  for  comparison  with  the  Western.  It  was  well 
known  that  a  divergence  did  exist  between  these  two  recensions, 
and  that  as  there  was  very  early  a  different  system  of  vocalization, 
as  well  as  a  diflference  in  traditions  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Jews,  so  there  was  also  a  difference  in  their  MSS.  of 
the  Bible.  But  before  the  year  1840  the  only  record  of  that 
difference  that  had  been  preserved  was  the  list  of  variations  given 
in  Yacob  ben  Chayyim's  Bible,  which  was  extremely  defective. 
Now,  however,  a  very  important  discovery  has  been  made. 
Among  the  MSS.  recently  acquired  by  the  Imperial  Library  at 
St.  Petersburg,  there  is,  besides  a  fragment  of  the  Pentateuch,  a 
MS.  containing  the  whole  of  the  latter  Prophets,  exhibiting  the 
Eastern  recension  ;  and  as  this  MS.  has  also  the  Massoreth,  we 
are  enabled  thereby  to  ascertain  the  Oriental  reading  of  a  large 
number  of  passages  in  other  books  of  the  Bible,  besides  those 
which  are  comprised  in  the  MS.  We  thus  get  a  recension  of  the 
text  which  is  very  much  earlier  than  any  existing  MS.  of  which 
the  age  is  undisputed. 

"  It  must  always  be  a  matter  of  the  deepest  regret  that  no 
Hebrew  MS.  of  the  Bible  of  any  antiquity  has  come  down  to  us  ; 
for  on  how  many  dark  passages  might  light  be  cast,  if  a  codex 
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were  discovered  even  as  ancient  as  the  most  ancient  MSS.  of  the 
New  Testament  ?  It  must  always  enhance  our  regret  to  reflect 
that  Christian  barbarism  is  to  a  large  extent  responsible  for  this 
calamity.  The  savage  and  unrelenting  persecution  of  the  Jews 
has  left  an  indelible  blot  on  the  pages  of  Christian  history  from 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  to  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth. There  is  not  a  European  nation,  scarcely  a  European 
town  of  any  magnitude,  the  annals  of  which  are  not  disgraced  by 
the  intolerable  cruelties  practised  on  this  people.  Popes,  Fathers, 
and  Councils  vied  with  one  another  in  denouncing  them.  Edict 
after  edict  was  issued  against  them.  No  insult  was  too  coarse 
for  them  ;  Jew  and  devil  were  synonymous  terms  in  the  Chris- 
tian vocabulary  ;  they  were  outside  the  pale  of  humanity.  Again 
and  again  the  fury  of  the  populace,  stirred  up  often  by  renegades 
of  their  own  nation,*  was  let  loose  upon  them  ;  their  houses  were 
plundered,  their  property  confiscated,  their  wives  and  children 
violated  before  their  eyes.  The  tale  of  *  Christian  Atrocities  *  in 
those  ages  reads  in  many  exact  particulars  like  the  tale  of 
•  Turkish  Atrocities  '  with  which  we  have  all  of  late  been  familiar. 
Thousands  of  Jews  were  compelled  to  abjure  their  faith  and  to 
submit  to  baptism ;  thousands  more  were  banished  from  the 
cities  or  countries  in  which  they  had  settled  ;  great  multitudes 
were  tortured  and  cruelly  put  to  death.  Their  Selichoth  or 
Synagogue  hymns  for  centuries  were  one  great  wail  going  up  to 
heaven,  a  cry  like  the  cry  of  the  souls  pleading  beneath  the  altar, 
*Lord,  how  long  .^*  a  bitter  lamentation,  the  burden  of  weeping 
and  great  mourning  as  of  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and 
refusing  to  be  comforted. 

"  In  these  outbursts  of  religious  fanaticism  we  know  that  many 
precious  books  and  MSS.  perished.  Synagogues  were  plundered, 
burnt,  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  rolls  of  the  Law  torn  to 
pieces  and  strewed  in  the  streets.  On  the  17th  of  June,  1244* 
twenty-four  cart-loads  of  MSS.  were  burnt  in  Paris  alone.     *  I 

*  We  suppose  that  the  writer  applies  this  term  to  Hebrew  Christians.  We  beg 
most  respectfully  to  submit  to  him  that  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  lives  and 
characters  of  Hebrew  Christians  would  have  prevented  his  making  the  untenable 
assertion.  In  the  darkest  ages  of  the  Church,  Hebrew  Christians,  as  a  rule, 
defended,  and  pleaded  the  cause  of,  their  persecuted,  unbelieving  brethren.  Then,  as 
now,  there  were  Hebrew  Christians  like  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ginsburg,  the  late  Benjamin 
Davidson,  and  a  host  of  others,  who  devoted  their  lives  and  talents  to  the  promotion 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  original  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 
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have  not  a  single  book  left/  writes  a  French  Rabbi  to  R.  Meir  of 
Rothenburg ;  '  the  oppressor  has  taken  from  us  our  treasures.* 
Many  l?ooks  were  thrown  into  wells  ;  many  were  buried  in  the 
earth  to  conceal  them  from  Christians.  The  possessor  of  one 
Codex  thanks  God  that  he  and  not  the  earth  has  been  the  means 
of  preserving  it.  '  We  are  forbidden/  writes  Abr.  ibn  Ramoch, 
at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  *to  have  the  Torah  (the  Law) 
in  our  possession,  and.  other  books  which  they  have  carried  off 
into  the  churches.'  Another  complains  that  the  holy  books  were 
disfigured  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  Christian  scribe,  and  many 
a  fair  parchment  cut  to  pieces  and  made  to  serve  for  repairing 
the  boots  of  the  Nazarene.  It  is  the  persecution  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  repeated,  intensified,  prolonged  through  centuries. 

"  Add  to  all  this  the  fact,  that  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
Jews  themselves  to  consign  to  oblivion  all  imperfect  copies  of 
their  Scriptures.     The  Talmud  enacts  that  if  a  copy  of  the  Law 
have  two  errors  in  a  page,  it  shall  be  corrected  ;  if  three,  it  shall 
be  stowed  away.     The  act  by  which  this  is  done  is  called  Genizah. 
By  the  Karaite  Jews  the  receptacle  itself  in  which  incorrect  or 
mutilated  copies  of  the  Bible  were  placed  was  called  Genizah, 
but  it  is  not  so  called  in  the  Talmud.     The  receptacles  in  which 
all  imperfect  or  injured  MSS.  of  the  kind  are  placed  are  called 
by  the  German  Jews  '  Shemoth-boxes,'  in  allusion  to  the  names 
{Shcmotk)  of  God.  because  every  scrap  on  which  that   name 
might  chance  to  be  written,  as  might  be  the  case  with  any  leaf  of 
the  Bible,  was  held  too  sacred  to  be  destroyed,  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  solemnly  deposited  in  the  receptacle  prepared  for  it.     No 
Hebrew  MS.  was  therefore  preserved  by  the  Jews  merely  on  the 
ground  of  antiquity,  and  taking  this  circumstance  into  connexion 
with  the  wholesale  destruction  of  MSS.  by  Christians  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  it  can  no  longer 
appear  surprising  that  our  oldest  MSS.  are  so  comparatively  late. 

"  Thus  Jews  and  Christians  have  conspired  together  for  the 
destruction  of  these  precious  documents.  The  earliest  known 
MS.  of  the  whole  Old  Testament  (which  is  in  the  University 
Library  at  Cambridge)  only  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century.*     A  fragment  belonging  to  the  beginning  of  the  same 

■  It  is  evident  the  writer  has  not,  as  yet,  heard  of  the  oldest  existing  Hebrew  MS. 
of  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament. 
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century  is  in  the  Library  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  beautiful  MS. 
of  the  later  Prophets  in  the  same  Library,  already  referred  to, 
bears  the  date  A.D.  916.  We  must  not,  therefore,  indulge  unrea- 
sonable expectations.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  even  Dr. 
Ginsburg's  collations  will  furnish  us  with  a  large  harvest  of  im- 
portant textual  variations.  But  his  work  is  one  of  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  value  notwithstanding.  It 
will  give  us,  what  we  have  never  had  before,  a  really  accurate 
collation  of  all  the  best  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament,  together 
with  a  complete  view  of  the  Massoreth  of  each.  The  work  will 
fill  four  folio  volumes  when  finished.  The  publication  of  such  a 
work  is  an  enterprise  too  great  to  be  accomplished  by  any  single 
individual  unassisted.  But  it  may  be  hoped  that  our  Universi- 
ties, and  that  Biblical  scholars  in  this  and  other  countries  will 
take  care  that  the  funds  requisite  for  its  publication  are  forth- 
coming. We  cordially  congratulate  Dr.  Ginsburg  on  having 
brought  his  labours  so  nearly  to  their  conclusion,  and  thank  him 
in  the  name  of  all  students  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  for  this  most 
important  contribution  to  the  formation  of  a  critical  text  of  the 
Old  Testament." 


AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  CON- 
TROVERSY  BETWEEN  CHRISTIANITY 
AND  JUDAISM. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  Bernstein,  M.A.,  of  St.  Alban*s. 

Chapter  I.  {continufd from  /.  91). 

When  reviewing  the  most  important  efforts  that  have  been 
made  in  the  past  of  converting  the  Jews  to  the  Christian  faith, 
and  the  results  which  they  produced,  it  must  be  our  business 
honestly  to  state  the  facts  as  we  find  them  on  record,  without 
r^arding  whether  they  be  or  be  not  palatable  to  either  Jews  or 
Christians.  *^  History,  according  to  Von  Herder,  is  the  mirror 
of  men  and  ages,  a  light  of  the  times,  a  torch  of  truth.  In 
it,  and  through  it,  we  must  learn  to  admire  what  is  admi- 
rable, to  love  what  is  lovable ;  but  also,  to  hate  and  despise 
what  is  mean  and  despicable.  Or  else,  we  become  murderers  of 
human  history."     In  the  first  three  centuries,  as  we  have  seen, 
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owing  probably  to  the  persecutions  to  which  both   Christians 
and   Jews  were  subjected,  there   was  no  organized  mission  to 
the  Jews.     Occasional  controversy  had  indeed  taken  place  be- 
tween the  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  the  Jews,  as  we  know  from 
the  Dialogue  of  Justin  Martyr  and   Trypho,  the   Alexandrian 
Jew  ;  amiable  intercourse  had  also  taken  place  between  Origen 
and  the  Jews,  by  which  means  several  eminent  men  embraced  the 
Christian  faith ;  but  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  under- 
taking  great  things    for  Christ  in  gathering  the  dispersed  of 
Judah  into   His   fold,  was  left  to  pass  away  unimproved.    A 
futile  attempt  was  made  by  Paul  of  Samosata  on  the  advice  of 
Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra  (of  Jewish  descent),  of  uniting  Chris- 
tianity with  Judaism,  but  as  human  reason  and  not  the  Scrip- 
tures was  the  proposed  basis  of  union,  the  proposition  could  not 
be  entertained  seriously  by  either  party.     With  the  accession  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  the  first  Christian  Emperor,  to  the  throne  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  with  the  Council  of  Nice  A.D.  325,  a  period 
of  systematic  effort  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  was  ushered 
in.     But  the  newly-converted  heathen  Emperor  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  zeal,  and  issued  severe  laws  against  the  Jews.     He 
threatened  them  with  death  if  they  should  endanger  the  life  of 
a  Christian  convert,  and  he  called  them  the  most  hateful  of  all 
people.'     How  contrary  was  this  exhibition  of  bitter  temper  to 
the  spirit  of  Christ  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  protomartyr! 
The  controversies  between  the  clergy  and  the  Rabbis  at  that 
period  were  not  at  all  of  an  edifying  character,  or  calculated 
to  bring    conviction   to   the   mind.      Instead   of   both    parties 
resorting  to  the  Word  of  God,  as  the  sole  authority  and  umpire 
in  a  religious  dispute,  they  resorted  to  superstitious  and  magical 
arts.      Milman    records  a  controversial  scene  that   had   taken 
place  in  Rome  as  follows : — '^  A  conference  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  Constantine  and  the  devout  Empress-mother  Helena, 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Christians.     Pope  Sylvester,  then  at 
the  height  of  his  wonder-working  glory,  had  already  triumphed 
in  argument  over  his  infatuated  opponents,  when  the  Jews  had 
recourse  to  magic.     A  noted  enchanter  commanded  an  ox  to 
be  brought  forward ;  he  whispered  into  the  ear  of  the  animal, 

'  See  Milman's  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  voL  iii.  p.  i8o.      By  their  endangering  the  lifJe 
of  a  Christian  convert  we  must  understand  a  convert  from  Judaism.     This  probably 
arose  from  the  case  of  Joseph,  as  we  \vave  sefcn  m  X-Vi^  Vasx  wucVt. 
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vhich  instantly  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  Constantine.  The  Jews 
ihouted  in  triumph,  for  it  was  the  Shem-hamphorash,  the 
nefiable  name  of  God,  at  the  sound  of  which  the  awe-struck 
>east  had  expired.  Sylvester  observed  with  some  shrewdness. 
As  he  who  whispered  the  name  must  be  well  acquainted 
vith  it,  why  does  he  not  fall  dead  in  like  manner  ? '  The 
f ews  answered,  '  Let  us  have  no  verbal  disputations,  let  us  come 
to  actions/  *  So  be  it,'  said  Sylvester,  *  and  if  the  ox  comes 
to  life  at  the  name  of  Christ,  will  ye  believe  ? '  They  all  un- 
animously assented.  Sylvester  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
said  with  a  loud  voice,  '  If  He  be  the  true  God  whom  I  preach, 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  arise,  O  ox,  and  stand  on  thy  feet.'  The 
ox  sprang  up  and  began  to  move  and  feed.  The  legend  pro- 
ceeds that  the  whole  assembly  was  baptized.  Legendary  as 
this  story  may  be,  it  is  a  very  suitable  symbol  to  characterize 
the  modus  operandi^  the  manner  in  which  the  controversy  with 
the  Jews  was  then  and  immediately  afterwards  carried  on. 
This  may  be  compared  to  a  bull  fight,  in  which  the  Jews  tried 
to  evade  and  kill  the  papal  bulls  against  them,  but  the  Papacy 
had  eventually  the  victory  over  them.  Even  the  great  St. 
Ambrose  in  his  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  and  in  his  hostility  against 
the  Arians  vented  his  wrath  against  the  Jews  and  called  their 
synagogue  a  dwelling  of  perfidy,  a  house  of  impiety,  a  temple 
of  ungodliness,  a  house  of  insanity,  forgetful  of  Him  who 
graciously  favoured  the  intercession  in  behalf  of  their  friend  : 
*  He  loveth  our  nation,  and  hath  built  us  a  synagogue.'  Though 
he  did  not  approve  of  burning  of  synagogues,  yet  he  declared 
in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius  that  when  once 
burned  down  they  ought  not  to  be  restored.  *  Either,'  said  he, 
'  the  bishop  will  resist  or  comply :  he  must  be  a  sinner  or  a 
martyr.  Perhaps  he  may  be  tempted  by  the  hopes  of  martyr- 
dom falsely  to  assert  his  concurrence  in  the  destruction  of  the 
synagogue.  Noble  falsehood !  I  myself,  would  willingly  assume 
the  guilt ;  I,  I  say,  have  set  this  synagogue  in  flames,  at  least  in 
so  far  that  I  have  urged  on  all  that  there  should  be  no  place  in 
which  Christ  is.  denied.'"*  This  was  in  the  year  A.D.  395,  about 
the  very  time  when  St.  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  and  the  con- 
vert of  St  Ambrose,  rose  to  distinction  in  the  Church.     We  do 

^  See  Milman,  vol.  ill.  p.  1S9. 
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not  know  for  certain  whether  Augustine  had  imbibed  the  hostile 
spirit  towards  the  Jews  from  his  spiritual  father,  but  we  know  that 
his  literal  interpretation  of  Luke  xiv.  23,  where  it  is  said,  "  Go 
out  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  compel  them  to  come  in, 
that  my  house  be  filled,"  resulted  in  baneful  consequences  to  the 
Jews.      The  system  of  compulsory  baptism  was  adopted,  the 
Church  exchanged  the  two-edged  sword  of  the  Word  of  God 
for  the  double  sword  *  of  Synodical  priestcraft   and    imperial 
tyranny,  and  wielded  it  manfully  against   the    inoffensive  or 
provoked  Jews.     In  the  year  418  Gamaliel,  the  teacher  of  St 
Paul,  appeared  in  a  vision  to  Lucian,  head  of  a  monastery  at 
Caphorgamala,  in  Palestine,  and  told  him  where  the  relics  of  St 
Stephen  were.     These  were  brought  to  Magma,  a  town  in  the 
island  of  Minorca,  one  of  the  Balearic  Isles.     They  became  a 
most  powerful  instrumentality  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop  for  con- 
verting the  Jews.     Bishop  Severus  asked  the  Jews  to  discuss 
the  question  at  issue  ;  and  Theodorus,  a  man  of  great  rabbinical 
learning  and  an  eminent  citizen,  styled  the  defender  of  the  city, 
was  appointed  by  the  Jews  to  be  their  controversialist.    The 
bishop  came  with  a  large  retinue,  and  summoned  the  Jews  to 
appear  in  the  church.     They  excused  themselves  because  it  was 
the   Sabbath,  and   they  could   not  enter  a  Christian   place  of 
worship.     The  bishop  offered  to  meet  them  in  the  synagogue, 
being  assured  by  a  vision  that  with  the  help  of  the  relics  of  St 
Stephen  he  would  come  out  victorious,  but  at  the   same  time 
accused  the  Jews  of  having  secreted  arms   in   the  synagogfuc. 
The  march  to  the  synagogue  then  began  with  a  processional 
hymn,  Ps.  ix.  6,  7,  "  Their  memorial  is  perished  with  them,  but 
the  Lord  shall  endure  for  ever."     The  Jews  joined  in  the  singing, 
applying  the  verses  in  their  minds  to  their  opponents.   A  confusion 
ensued,  caused,  it  is  said,  by  some  Jewish   women    throwing 
stones  from  the  windows  upon  the  Christians.     Bishop  Severus 
could  not  hinder  his  followers  from  breaking  into  the  synagogue, 
and  plundering  it  of  its  valuables,  and  putting  fire  to  it.     After 
three  days  Theodorus  and  his  people  assembled  in  the  ruined 
synagogue  when  the  Christians  met  them  again.     But  at  this 
time  both  parties  were  cooled  down  and  softened  by  the  sight 

*  **  Zwei  Schwerter  in  einer  Scheide, 
Verderbend  Seel  vmd  Levbe." 
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before  them,  and  were  disposed  to  argue  the  question  in  a 
reasonable  way.  Theodorus  with  his  great  learning  and  elo- 
quence refuted  every  argument  that  was  advanced  by  the 
bishop.  The  Christians,  seeing  that  they  were  losing  ground, 
began  to  shout  with  one  accord,  "Theodorus,  believe  in  Christ ! " 
The  Jews  in  the  midst  of  the  noise  and  confusion  mistook  this 
cry  for  a  declaration  that  Theodorus  believes  in  Christ,  and  they 
fled  from  the  spot.  Left  alone,  he  yielded  to  the  entreaties  and 
promises  of  the  bishop  and  a  certain  convert  Reuben,  and  was 
baptized,  and  450  Jews  followed  his  example. 

Later,  the  Jews  of  these  Balearic  Isles  were  accused  of  having 
crucified  a  Moor,  and  many  of  them  received  baptism  in  order 
to  escape  death.  Confining  our  attention  still  to  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  we  find  that  Leo  the  Isaurian, 
of  Constantinople,  converted  many  Jews  in  the  same  crooked 
way  of  compulsory  baptism,  the  Emperor  Basilius,  in  a  more 
refined  and  Jesuitical  way,  by  enticement  and  rewards.  Crete 
offers  one  beautiful  exception.  In  the  year  434  a  false  Messiah 
appeared  among  the  Jews  of  that  island,  and  promised  to  lead 
them  to  Palestine  dry-shod  through  the  Mediterranean.  Thou- 
sands of  superstitious  deluded  Jews  jumped  into  the  sea  at  his 
bidding,  and  many  of  them  perished,  but  many  others  were 
rescued  by  Christian  fishermen,  who  hazarded  their  lives  in 
saving  those  of  their  fellow-men.  These  rescued  ones,  out  of 
gratitude  to  their  deliverers,  and  reflecting  on  the  motive  power 
of  their  religion  which  inspired  them  with  such  love  and  courage, 
embraced  it  also.  Turning  our  eyes  to  Spain,  we  find  in  the 
year  615,  King  Sisebuto,  on  the  advice  of  the  Emperor 
Heraclius,  endeavouring  to  convince  the  Jews  of  the  excellency 
of  Christianity  by  severe  laws,*  confiscation  of  their  property  and 
banishment.  He  succeeded  in  inducing  90,000  Jews  to  become 
members  of  the  Church.  And  as  it  might  be  expected,  the  majority 
of  these  proselytes  were  hypocrites,  and  carried  on  secretly  a 
Jewish  propagandism  within  the  Church,  so  that  many  of  the 
Clergy  became  inclined  more  to  Judaism  than  to  Christianity. 
The  next  king,  Sisenandus,  under  the  influence  of  Bishop  Isidor 
Hispalensis  was  more  moderate,  and  the  famous  fourth  Council 

•  Sec  the  third  Act.  Visigathorum. 
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of  Toledo  in    633  passed  the  following  Canon  concerning  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews  : — 

"  De  Judaeis  praecipit  Sancta  Synodus,  nemini  deinceps  ad 
credendum  vim  inferre.  Cui  enim  vult  Dens  ntiseratur  et  quem 
vult  indurat.  Non  enim  tales  inviti,  salvandi  sunt,  sed  volontes, 
ut  integra  fit  forma  justitiae.  Sicut  enim  homo  propria  arbitrii 
voluntate  serpenti  obediens  periit ;  sic  (voluntate  se  gratia  Dei) 
propriae  mentis  conversione  quisque  credendo  salvatur." 

The  sense  of  this  Canon  is  that   the  Jews  should   not  be 
converted  by  force,  but  by  argument  and  persuasion.     This 
evangelical  principle  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  Julian,  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  himself  a  Hebrew  Christian,  and  was 
carried  out  as  long  as  he  was  alive.     After  the  death  of  Julian, 
the   former  compulsory   method  was  again  adopted,  and  this 
continued  to  alienate  and  embitter  the  Jews  against  Christianity. 
Although  Mohammedanism  appeared  at  this  time  in  Europe,  and 
confronted   the  Jews   with  hatred  and   contempt,   yet   as  the 
Saracens  were  strict  Unitarians  and  Iconoclasts,  the  Jews  thought 
that  they  had  something  in  common  with  them,  but  welcomed 
them  especially  in  the  hope  that  the  Moslems  would  free  them 
from  the  yoke  of  their  Christian  oppressors.   After  the  conquest  of 
Spain  by  the  Saracens,  the  Jews  had  a  short  period  of  respite,  but 
the  theological  war  broke  out  fiercer  than  ever,  as  it  had  a  wider 
field  of  operation.     The  three  religions  were  brought  face  to 
face,  and  each  claimed  to  be  the  only  true  one.     The  Moors 
gave  an  impulse  to  religious  inquiry,  but  they  had  no  need  to 
learn  from  the  Christians  the  art  of  converting  by  force,  and 
they  soon  showed  that  they  were  experts  in  the  art.     We  know 
that  the  great  Maimonides  was  for  a  time  a  forced  Mohammedan. 
Indeed,  it  seems  that  the  influence  of  the  Saracens  tended  to  relax 
the  vigorous  compulsory  method  of  the  Christians,  who  assumed 
under  the  King  of  Castile  and  Arragon  a  more  liberal  policy, 
both  to  the  Jews  and  Moslems,  while  the  avowed  mission  of  the 
Saracens    was    to    conquer    all    nations   with    the    sword    of 
Mahomet.     "  Islamism  or  war  "  was  their  cry  to  the  Jews.     It  is 
quite  true  that  the  Jews  between  the  two  contending  religions 
generally  fared  well,  but  it  is  not  true  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
spirit  and  fundamental  principles   of  the   Koran,  which   were 
interpreted  by  Abu  Amru  in  reference  to  the  Jews  as  follows  : — 
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"  Let  all  the  men  be  put  to  death,  and  the  women  and  children 
be  slaves." 

As  soon  as  the  checking  and  overawing  Saracenic  power  in 
Spain  was  on  its  decline,  the  condition  of  the  Jews  became 
worse  than  ever.  The  history  of  the  succeeding  centuries  is 
rich  in  conversions.  If  the  statistical  details  of  these  conversions 
be  true,  the  number  of  Hebrew  Christians,  or  Marannos,  as  they 
were  called  in  Spain,  amounted  to  235,000.  But  how  were  the 
majority  of  them  converted  ?  Death,  or  baptism,  became  the 
watchword,  and  the  Jews  chose  to  take  refuge  in  the  desecrated 
altars  of  the  Church.  This  state  of  things  continued  with  more 
or  less  severity  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  Spanish  kings, 
or  influential  bishops,  or  the  reigning  pontiff,  for  many  centuries, 
until  it  ended  in  the  Inquisition,  and  in  the  final  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  from  Spain  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Yet  the  de- 
scendants of  these  Hebrew  Christians  are  to  this  day  a  despised 
class  in  Spain,  and  only  in  the  last  century  Christians  were  burned 
there  who  were  suspected  of  being  secretly  Jews.  In  Portugal  we 
read  of  Jewish  inhabitants  since  A.D.  1 160  only.  At  first  they 
were  well  treated  and  entrusted  with  important  offices  of  state, 
and  compulsory  baptisms  did  not  take  place.  Even  relapses  to 
Judaism  were  not  hindered.  Yet  in  1390  the  Spanish  persecu- 
tion planted  itself  in  Portugal.  The  20,000  Jews  who  fled 
there  from  Ferdinand's  rage,  were,  it  is  true,  allowed  to  sojourn 
for  eight  months,  but  King  Emanuel  being  the  son-in-law  of 
Ferdinand  (called  in  mockery  the  Catholic)  compelled  them 
either  to  receive  baptism,  or  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  St.  Thomas. 
In  vain  did  the  Bishop  Ferd.  Coutino  protest  against  the  baptisms 
of  such  "  as  were  dragged  by  the  hair  to  the  baptismal  font." 
It  was  useless ;  the  monsters  took  the  children  from  the  arms 
of  their  Jewish  mothers,  and  only  returned  them  when  the 
parents  also  were  baptized.  It  was  promised  that  the  converts 
should  not  be  examined  concerning  their  faith,  but  the 
Inquisition  soon  got  hold  of  them.  Even  the  protests  of  some 
of  the  Popes  were  unheeded,  and  their  advice  to  send  back  the 
converts  could  not  be  obeyed,  for  these  intermarried  and  filled 
all  ranks  of  society.'     Flight  only  saved  them  from  all  these 

'  Owing  to  the  advice  of  ecclesiastics,  one  of  the  kings  of  Portugal  ordered  the  new 
Christians  to  wear  a  yellow  hat,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  others.     Pombal, 
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troubles ;   for  this  reason  all  the  Jews  who  emigrated  from  these 
countries  are  called  Portuguese. 

It  will  now  be  a  relief  to  turn  from  this  sad  and  dark  historical 
picture  to  its  brighter  side,  and  to  find,  amidst  the  numerous 
crooked  ways  of  converting  the  Sephardim  Jews,  here  and 
there  a  straight  path,  and  amongst  the  multitude  of  the 
nominally  converted  Jews  some  who  were  really  eminent  for 
piety  and  learning,  who  made  a  mark  in  the  times  in  whidi 
they  lived. 

Of  those  who  endeavoured  to  bring  the  Jews  to  a  saving 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  in  Spain  and  in  the  Balearic  Isles, 
without  entering  upon  chronological  order  and  giving  credit  to 
reports  of  astounding  results,  we  must  assign  the  first  rank  to 
the  Dominican  Vincent  Ferrier.  He  was  an  earnest  and 
successful  preacher,  and  laboured  not  only  among  the  Jews 
of  Spain,  but  also  among  those  of  France  and  England.  His 
earnestness  may  be  seen  from  the  tracts  which  he  wrote  :  "  De 
vite  spirituali,"  and  "  Liber  de  fine  mundi." 

Next  to  him  we  place  Martin  Raymund,  sumamed  Penna- 
forte,  a  native  of  Barcelona,  a  Dominican  friar  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  He  was  appointed  by  the  General  Chapter  of  Toledo 
in  1250  to  study  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic,  with  a  view  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  controversy  with  Jews  and  Mohammedans. 
To  this  end,  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  Castile  gave  him  a 
pension,  and  he  established  a  missionary  training-school  for  the 
Jews,  of  which  he  was  magister-general.  He  acquired  great 
Talmudical  learning.  If  Popes  Gregory  IX.  in  1230  and 
Innocent  IV.  in  1244  condemned  by  special  bulls  the  Talmud 
to  be  burned,  Raymund,  like  Alcuin  before  him,  showed  its 
usefulness  as  a  weapon  against  the  rabbis  themselves.  His 
learned  works  are  "Summa  Alcorarum  Maurorum,"  "  Capistrum 
Judaeorum,"  and  "  Pugio  Fidei."  This  last  work  has  never  been 
surpassed.  Such  was  its  esteem  at  the  time,  that  Pope  Clement 
V.  in  the  Council  of  Vienne,  131 1,  acknowledged  its  importance, 
and  ordered  that  rabbinical  literature  should  be  studied  in  the 
schools  of  the  papal  residence  as  well  as  in  the  academies  of 

the  premier,  appeared  before  the  king  with  two  such  hats,  one  for  himselfand  the  other 
for  the  king,  because  they  were  both  of  Jewish  descent.  (See  Llorenta^s  Hist,  of 
th€  Inquisition,  p.  35.) 
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Paris,  Oxford,  Bononia,  and  Salamanca.  '*  Pugio  Fidei  "  was 
finished  in  1278,  but  first  published  at  Paris  in  1651.  Basquet, 
Bishop  of  Montpellier,  found  the  original  MS.  in  the  library  of 
Toulouse  in  162 1,  and  gave  it  to  James  Shiegel,  a  German,  who 
edited  it.  Another  copy  from  Raymund's  own  pen  is  preserved 
in  the  Dominican  Convent  of  Naples. 

Of  the  Spanish  Hebrew  Christians  who  promoted  Christianity 
amongst  the  Jews,  and  defended  them  against  the  attacks  of 
fanatical  Christians,  were  first  Julian  Pomerius,  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  who  flourished  in  the  seventh  century,  and  as  stated 
above,  influenced  the  deliberations  of  the  Councils  of  Toledo. 
He  was  present  at  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  council.  Historians  speak  of  his  genuine  piety, 
beneficence  and  justice,  "who  pleased  God  and  men,  was  an 
enemy  of  vice,  and  a  strict  administrator  of  his  diocese."  He 
was  the  only  man  at  the  time  who  understood  and  carried  on  in 
the  best  method  the  controversy  between  Christianity  and 
Judaism.  He  wrote  a  book  in  which  he  proved  to  the  Jews 
from  the  Scriptures  that  the  Messiah,  whose  advent  they  ex- 
pected after  six  thousand  years  from  the  Creation,  has  already 
appeared  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  (Heidelberg  1532.)  Also  abook 
on  Chronology,  a  Commentary  upon  Nahum,  "  Liber  Prognosti- 
corum,  sive  de  morte  humana,*'  '*  De  futuro  saeculo,"  "  De 
futurx  vitae  contemplatione,"  in  five  volumes.  He  died  March  6th, 
690.  In  the  ninth  century,  in  the  midst  of  the  strifes  between 
the  Christians  and  the  Moors,  we  find  another  Hebrew  Christian 
witness,  who,  with  zeal  glowing  as  that  of  St.  Paul,  earnestly 
strove  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  This  is  Alvarez  of  Cordova. 
He  IS  known  as  an  able  defender  of  Christianity  against 
Mohammedanism,  and  as  the  biographer  of  Eulogius,  the  martyr 
whom  the  King  of  the  Moors  slew.  The  biography  is  published 
in  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  History  of  Spain,  called 
Hispania  lUustrata.  The  next  well-known  proselyte  is  Peter 
Alfonso,  surnamed  the  Combatant.  He  was  as  a  Jew  called 
Rabbi  Moses  of  Huasca,  in  Arragon.  He  was  baptized  in  the 
cathedral  of  his  native  city  in  1 106,  at  the  age  of  forty-four ;  King 
Alfonso  VI.  was  his  godfather,  and  appointed  him  court  physician. 
Being  severely  attacked  by  the  Jews,  he  wrote  a  defence  of  his 
faith,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Moses  and  Peter,  his 
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two  names,  which  is  worth  reading.  He  w^as  an  eminent 
scholar  in  sacred  and  profane  literature,  and  wrote  also  a  work 
on  Science  and  Philosophy,  also  '*  Disciplina  clericula,"  a  very 
popular  book,  which  was  already  translated  into  French  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  But  the  best  of  his  works  is  his  Dialogue, 
published  in  Cologne,  1536/ 

In  the  fourteenth  century  we  find  another  Alfonso,  surnamed 
"  The  Good  Man."     He  was  a  Dominican  friar.     He  translated 
Arabic    books   into   Latin,   and  wrote   a   tract   for  the  Jews, 
entitled,  "De  adventu  Jesu,  veri  Messiae,  quern  Judaei  frustra 
expectant."     But  the  most  eminent  of  Hebrew  Christians  on 
the  Spanish  Peninsula  was  Paul  of  Burgos,  bom  1353,  surnamed 
De  Santa  Maria.     He  was  formerly  Rabbi  Solomon  Haldvi,  and 
very  probably  the  author  of  the  Hebrew  liturgic  hymn  ro!? 
>T^1 '     The   works   of  Thomas  Aquinas,  especially  that  called 
"  De  legibus,"  became  the  providential  means  of  his  conversion. 
After  his  wife's  decease  he  was  appointed  preceptor  to  John  IL 
of  Castile ;  he  rapidly  advanced  in  the  offices  of  the  Church, 
from   being    a   doctor  of  theology   to   be   an   Archdeacon  of 
Burgos,  then  Bishop  of  Carthagena,  then  Bishop  of  Burgos,  and 
lastly  Patriarch  of  Aquileia.     King  Henry  IH.  put  his  will  into 
his  hands,  and  during  the  minority  of  his  son  Juan  HI.  he  was 
the  first   minister  of  the  government.     He   loved   his   Jewish 
brethren  to  the  uttermost,  and  carried  on  the  controversy  with 
them  with  love  and  discretion,  and  w^on  many  Jewish  hearts, 
notwithstanding  what  Dr.  Graetz  has  to  say  to  the  contrary.* 
yEneas   Sylvius,   afterwards   Pope   Pius  H.,  called  him  in  his 
memoirs  "  an  ornament  to  the  prelacy."     Pope  Eugenius  IV., 
hearing  that  the  Bishop  of  Burgos  was  about  to  visit  Rome, 
declared  in  full  conclave,  that  "  in  the  presence  of  such  a  man 
he  felt  ashamed  to  be  seated  in  St.  Peter's  chair."     He  wrote, 
according  to  Dupin,  several  learned  works  abounding  in  biblical 
criticism,  chief  of  which  is  that  entitled  "Scrutatio  Scripturarum." 
His  works  were  printed  in  1591  by  Christophile  Sanctorifii,  an 
Augustine  monk.     He  died  August  29th,  1435.     He  had  four 
sons :  the  eldest,  Alfonso  de  Carthagena,  was  born  a  Jew,  and  is 

•  See  Morery. 

•Sec,  for  reasons  of  this  opinion  and  for  full  details  about  him  and  others,  Thi 
Hebrew  Christian  Witness  and  Prophetic  Investigator  for  Feb.  1875. 

*  See  Javish  Intelligencer  for  Nov.  1876. 
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aid  to  have  been  converted  by  Martin  Raymund,  which  cannot 
»e  true.  He  was  first  canon  in  Segovia,  and  afterwards,  in 
435,  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  see  of  Carthagena,  where  he 
emained  till  1448.  His  works  are  :  an  abridged  history  of  Spain, 
inder  the  title  of  **  Anacephalaeosis  Regum  Hispaniae."  The  se- 
:ond  son  became  Bishop  of  Burgos,  and  was  a  prominent  member 
>f  the  Council  of  Basle.  The  third  was  Bishop  of  Placenta,  and 
he  fourth  became  the  father  of  many  noble  Spanish  families. 

Another  famous  Hebrew  Christian  of  that  time  was  the 
3hysician  John  Baptista.  He  wrote  "A  Refutation  of  the 
f  ewish  Sect,"  which  is  very  remarkable.  A  few  words  from  the 
preface  may  show  what  induced  him  to  become  a  Christian. 
"  Not  love  of  money,"  he  says,  "  or  force,  or  unacquaintance 
vrith  Judaism  was  the  cause  of  my  change,  but  the  mercy  of 
God.  The  prophets,  whom  I  learned  to  know  better  through  the 
monks,  vanquished  me  in  my  studies."  He  divides  his  book 
into  three  parts  :  (i)  The  first  coming  of  the  Messiah,  according 
to  thirteen  prophecies  ;  (2)  the  second  advent  of  the  Messiah  at 
the  time  of  Antichrist,  when  the  rest  of  Israel  will  be  saved  ; 
(3)  a  refutation  of  the  errors  of  the  Jews  by  arguments  drawn 
from  the  prophecies,  types,  examples,  and  morality  of  the 
Scriptures.  '*  The  obstacles  in  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,"  he 
concludes,  "are  hypocrisy,  avarice,  superstition,  and  pride."  He 
exhorts  all  Hebrew  Christians  to  remain  true  to  the  Gospel  by 
their  lives  and  conversation. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  lived  the  illustrious 
Hieronymus  de  Santa  F6,  known  among  the  Jews  as  Joseph 
Halorqui.  He  was  a  learned  Talmudist,  physician,  and  a 
scientific  scholar.  After  his  conversion  he  became  a  zealous 
champion  of  Christianity,  and,  patronized  by  Peter  de  Luna  or 
Benedict  XHI.,  he  arranged  a  conference  between  Christian 
divines  and  Jewish  rabbis,  in  which  the  points  at  issue  between 
them  were  disputed.  On  his  side  were  Biblical  and  Talmudical 
scholars,  on  the  Jewish  side  fourteen  rabbis  of  the  highest 
ability,  amongst  whom  it  is  said  by  some  historians  was  the 
celebrated  Rabbi  Moses  Bar  Nachman.  The  disputation  lasted 
sixty-nine  sessions.  All  but  two  were  convinced  by  his  argu- 
ments.*    He  died  in  141 2  or  141 3. 

s  This  is  doubtful,  for  the  nstOM  pim  spraog  from  that  d\s9iutaX\0Ti. 

Q  2 
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Other  celebrated  Spanish  converts  were  Alfonso  de  Gamorte; 
a  native  of  that  place.  He  was  educated  to  be  a  rabbi,  became 
a  Christian  through  earnest  and  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
Cardinal  Ximenes  chose  him  to  issue  an  edition  of  the  Bible  of 
Alcala.  He  wrote  also  a  "  Vocabulonim  Hebr.  atque  Chaldai- 
cum  veteris  Test,"  a  "  Catalogus  eorum,  quae  in  utroque  Testa- 
mento  aliter  scripta  sunt,  vitio  scriptorum  quam  in  Hebraeo  et  in 
Graeco."  He  died  1530.  Gonzalo  Garcia  was  an  agent  of 
Benedict  XHI.  Alfonso  Bueza  was  bom  at  Paffrando,  joined  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  wrote  a  work  entitled  "  De  Christo  in 
veteri  Testamento."  Alfonso  Spina  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Spaniard  by  nation,  but  a  Jew  by  religion.  After  he  embraced 
Christianity  he  joined  the  Franciscan  order,  and  became  the  rector 
of  the  university  of  Salamanca,  He  wrote  "  Pugio  Fidei  contra 
Judaeos,  Saracenos,  aliqui  Christianae  Fidei  Inimicos.''  This 
work  was  printed  at  Nuremberg  in  1511.  He  wrote  also  a 
History  of  the  Mohammedan  wars.'  Lastly  Juan  Joseph  Hydeck, 
Prof,  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  Real  CoUegio  of  St  Isidor 
at  Madrid,  was  a  famous  Hebrew  Christian  with  whom  Dr.  Wolf 
corresponded.  In  bringing  these  short  notes  of  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  mission  in  Spain  to  a  close,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
purposely  abstained  from  dwelling  much  on  the  persecutionswhich 
the  Jews  had  undergone  there  during  the  black  plague  and  the 
blacker  Inquisition.  We  have  seen  that  in  spite  of  the  atrocities 
there,  God  had  a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace 
amongst  Israel  of  Spain.  Catholic  Spain  had  its  reward 
according  to  the  promise  to  Abraham  :  "  I  will  bless  them  that 
bless  thee,  and  curse  him  that  curseth  thee." 

( To  be  continued,) 


THE  OFFICES  OF  CHRIST. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  TWO  WORLDS."* 

I.  Mediatorship. — In  the  Old  and  New  Covenants. 

The  word  Mediator  in  any  form  does  not  occur  in  the  A.V.  of 

'  See  Cave's  History. 

<  **  The  Two  Worlds ;  or,    Here  and   Hereafter."    An  Epic  in  Five  Books. 
London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 
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the  old  Covenant.     Does  the  office  ?     Let  the  following  Scrip- 
tures be  pondered. 

Exod.  XX.  19.  "  And  they  said  unto  Moses,  Speak  thou  with  us, 
and  we  will  hear  ;  but  let  not  God  speak  with  us  lest  we  die." 

Verse  21.  "And  the  people  stood  afar  off:  and  Moses  drew 
near  unto  the  thick  darkness  where  God  was." 

Exod.  xxxii.  9,  &c  "  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  I  have  seen 
this  people,  and,  behold,  it  is  a  stiffnecked  people  :  now  therefore 
let  Me  alone,  that  My  wrath  may  wax  hot  against  them,  and 
that  I  may  consume  them  :  and  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation. 
And  Moses  besought  the  Lord  his  God,"  &c.  .  .  "  And  the  Lord 
repented  of  the  evil." 

Verse  31.  **  And  Moses  . . .  said.  Oh  !  this  people  have  sinned 
a  great  sin,  .  .  .  forgive  their  sin — if  not,  blot  me  out  of  the  book 
which  Thou  hast  written." 

Num.  xiv.  II,  12.  "And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  How  long 
will  this  people  provoke  Me  .^  ....  I  will  smite  them  with  the 
pestilence,  and  disinherit  them,  and  will  make  of  thee  a  greater 
and  a  mightier  nation  than  they." 

Verse  13.  "And  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord,  Then  the  Egyp- 
tians will  hear  it,"  &c. 

Verse  20.  "  And  the  Lord  said,  I  have  pardoned  according  to 
thy  word." 

In  these  Scriptures  we  see  Moses  coming  between  Jehovah  and 
the  objects  of  His  displeasure,  and  that  he  succeeds  in  turning 
away  the  wrath  of  God.  In  Ps.  cvi.  23,  this  is  confirmed  : 
"Therefore  He  said  that  He  would  destroy  them, had  not  Moses 
His  chosen  stood  before  Him  in  the  breach,  to  turn  away  His 
wrath,  lest  He  should  destroy  them."  This  is  further  confirmed 
in  Gal.  lii.  19,  20 :  "  It  (the  law)  was  ordained  (rather,  promul- 
gated, or  delivered)  through  (Sm)  angels  in  the  hand  of  a 
Mediator.  Now  this  (o)  Mediator  is  not  a  mediator  of  on^  party 
but  God  is  one  "  and  man  is  another}  There  can  be  no  question 
that  Moses  is  meant  in  this  passage.  It  remains  to  be  considered 
what  a  mediator  is  in  things  pertaining  to  God  and  man,  and 
how  far  Moses  fulfilled  such  an  office. 

•  Locke  comes  very  near  the  above :  he  only  just  misses  what  required  not  his 
genius  and  clear  understanding  to  see.  Of  this  passage,  Winer  says  there  have  been 
250  explanations,  Jowett  430.     The  above  is  another. 
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The  word  Mediator  is  of  Latin  origin,  derived  from  medius  = 
middle  or  between.  The  Greek  of  which  "  Mediator  "  is  a  render- 
ing, is  fieaLTTfi;,  from  fiiaof;  =  niedius. 

But  what  is  the  office  of  a  mediator  between  God  and  man? 
As  a  general  definition  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  he  is  one  who 
comes  between  two  parties  to  adjust  their  differences.     If  these 
are  circumstantial  then  a  creature  of  circumstances  may  reduce 
them  if  the  contending  parties  can  be  wrought  on.     The  law  of 
a  country,  in  its  righteous  avengement,  may  admit  of  a  mediator 
if  the  object  of  the  law  can  be  thus  met.     Thus,  when  one  made 
a  law  and  attached  to  it  the  penalty  of  both  eyes  being  destroyed, 
his  own  son  was  the  first  detected  offender.     The  lawgiver  him- 
self was  the  mediator  by  losing  one  of  his  own  eyes,  that  some 
sight  might  be  spared  to  his  guilty  son.     Also,  "  for  a  good  man 
some  will  even  dare  to  die." 

Between  man  and  man  usually  a  mediator  interposes  to  effect 
reconciliation  *  between  the  law  and  its  victims,  to  effect  amelio- 
ration.    This   mediator   may   suffer  inconvenience,  or  loss,  or 
penalty  himself,  or  he  may  not.     Moses,  as  lawgiver,  as  leader 
of  the  host  of  Israel,  held  a  post  of  high  honour,  of  critical  respon- 
sibility, and,  from  the  wayward  fierceness  of  the  people,  one  of 
direct    and   constant  danger.      As   mediator  he    had   a  more 
solemn  charge,  but  a  deeper  joy,  for  usually  he  gained  eminent 
success.     On  special  occasions  Moses  made  no  attempt  to  medi- 
ate, as  in  the  rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.     On  one 
occasion  alone  did  Moses  seem  to  draw  Divine  vengeance  on 
himself;  and  then  it  was  in  conjunction  with  the  possible  failure 
of  his  intercession  ;  "  forgive  ...  if  not  .  .  .  blot  me  out  of  the 
book."     This  is  not  mediatorship  proper  at  all.     The  conclusion 
seems  inevitable  that  the  mediation  of  Moses  was  nothing  more 
than  intercession.     He  "  stood  in  the  breach  "  indeed,  but  it  was 
not  to  receive  the  wrath  of  God  instead  of  others,  it  was  only 
to   avert   it   from   them.      Elijah   "  made   intercession   against 
Israel."     The  office  does  not  appear  in  its  substitutional  charac- 
ter at  all  in  the  old  Covenant  provisions.     The  reason  is  clear. 
The  law  was  only  "  the  shadow  and  not  the  very  substance." 
In  the  perfect   day  this   shadow   disappears.      Instead   of  the 

•  Thus  Josephus  says,  Ant.  xvi.  2,  2,  **  He  (Herod)  was  intercessor  (fic<r/Tift)  with 
Agrippa,*' 
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tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  we  have  **  a  greater  and  more  perfect 
tabernacle."  Instead  of  a  restricted  priesthood,  all,  as  many  as 
savingly  believe,  are  both  "  kings  and  priests  unto  God." 

There  is  a  uniform  acceptance  that  Christ  is  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  man.  Is  there  a  scriptural  apprehension  as 
to  the  time  and  condition  of  this  Mediatorship }  Is  He  the 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,  as  man,  as  a  sinner ;  or  between 
God  and  man,  as  a  saint^-between  God  and  the  world,  or  be- 
tween God  and  the  Church } 

I  Tim.  ii.  5.  "  There  is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator  between 
God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus." 

Heb.  viii.  6.  "  Now  hath  He  (Christ)  obtained  a  more  excellent 
ministry,  by  how  much  also  He  is  the  Mediator  of  a  better  cove- 
nant, which  was  established  on  better  promises. 

—  vii.  22.  "  By  so  much  was  Jesus  made  surety  of  a  better 
Testament  (Covenant). 

—  ix.  15.  "For  this  cause  He  is  the  Mediator  of  the  New 
Covenant,  to  the  end  that — as  there  was  (lit.  there  being)  death 
for  the  redemption  of  transgressions  under  the  Old  Covenant — 
they  who  are  called  might  receive  the  promise  of  eternal 
inheritance." 

—  xii.  24.  "  And  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant 
and  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling,"  &c. 

—  xiii.  20.  "  The  God  of  peace,  that  brought  again  from  the 
dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through 
the  blood  of  the  everlasting  Covenant." 

What  is  this  new — this  everlasting  Covenant  ?  Wherein  does 
it  differ  from  the  Old }  The  terms  of  the  Old  Covenant 
were,  *'  Do  this  and  live."  "  My  judgments,  which  if  a  man  do,  he 
shall  live  in  them"  (Lev.  xviii.  5).  The  terms  of  the  New 
Covenant  are,  "Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved"  (Acts  xvi.  31).  Doubtless  the  power  of  the 
Mediator  extended  backward  as  well  as  forward.  This  office,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  filled  by  Moses,  but  only  as  intercessor. 
Now  all  that  Moses  was  in  his  day,  that  Jesus  was  in  the  days 
of  His  flesh,  but  inexpressibly  more.  This  interposition  of 
Christ,  the  Lamb  of  God,  began  when  sin  began  ;  in  provision 
before.  Abel  had  a  shadowy  acquaintance  with  it,  and  "  by  faith 
offered  unto  God  a  more  acceptable  sacrifice  than  Cain  "  (Heb. 
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xi.  4).     Moses,  as  much  as  others,  needs  this  Mediator  between 
God  and  man. 

One  who  comes  between  two  at  variance  in  order  to  effect 
reconciliation  has  no  other  object.     This  is  not  so  ///  re  Jehovah 
and    man,    if  by  such    interposition    nothing    more   is  meant 
than  to  appease  anger  and  turn  enemies  into  friends.     It  is  tnic 
that  Christ  has  effected  this,  but  infinitely  more  besides.    This 
Mediator  must  endure  immeasurable  woe.     The  violator  of  God's 
law  must  himself  endure  the  awful  penalty  or  another  for  him. 
Who  shall  put  himself  in  the  midst  (eV  yikaoi)  ?     Who  shall  corae 
between  the  offender  and  the  offended  ?     Only  "  the  MAN  that  is 
God's  fellow"  could  do  this.     He  has  done  it.     There,  where  the 
bolt  was  speeding  its  course,  launched  by  Almighty  force  and 
holy  wrath,  did  "  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant  "  interpose 
Himself     On  Him  fell  that  bolt,  it  entered  His  soul ;  then  He 
said,  "  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto  death,"  and 
further  on  in  His  dark  lonesomeness  came  that  exceeding  bitter 
cry,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  ?  "     Then 
it  was   that   all  the  waves  of  God  s  wrath  (not  against  Him), 
which  would  justly  have  rolled  over  and  submerged  the  sinner, 
were   encountered  by  the  Son  of  God's  love.     His  life  was  the 
forfeit.     But  said  He  to  death,  "  I  will  be  thy  destruction."     Out 
of  the  depths  He  rose,  *' leading  captivity  captive." 

To  the  office  of  Mediator  must  be  attached  all  the  suffering, 
all  the  awful  endurance,  which  popularly  has  been  assigned  to 
another  feature  of  the  work  of  salvation.  As  Mediator,  Christ 
takes  the  sinners  place,  superseding  him  in  the  imminence  of 
judicial  wrath.  He  takes,  therefore,  the  sinner's  liabilities. 
Faith  in  Christ,  as  to  this  substitution — ^as  Mediator — places  all 
the  wealth  of  God  for  appropriation  by  the  ransomed  one. 
God  is  his  Father,  Jesus  is  his  elder  Brother,  the  Spirit  is  his 
Guide  and  Comforter.  Now  let  faith  range  through  the 
domains  of  the  Creator,  and  lay  reverent  hands  on  whatever,  as 
a  pilgrim,  there  may  be  need  of  "  All  things  are  yours,"  says 
the  Spirit ;  but  says  that  same  Spirit,  "  Ye  are  Christ's."  The 
child  may  take  all  that  is  his  Father's,  except  forbidden  things. 

The  Mediator  has  received  in  Himself  all  that  justice  was 
charged  with  for  the  sinner.  All  righteous  demands  are  met. 
There  is  no  further  claim.     Is  this  all }    Are  all  then  righteous 
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before  God  ?  "  No !  not  one."  "  We  are  all  children  of  God  by 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus."  The  sinner  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
believe  that  all  has  been  done.  The  work  of  the  Mediator  is 
eternally  effectual  for  all  who  accepted  it ;  for  all  who  do  not, 
justice  must  take  its  course.  Deliverance  has  been  provided  : 
it  is  neglected,  perhaps  rejected.  There  is  no  other  way: 
"There  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  .sins."  A  holy  God 
must  have  holy  beings  to  company  with  Him — to  see  His  face, 
to  do  His  will ;  albeit  He  does  now  use  unclean  agencies,  it  is  not 
to  be  for  ever.  Now  it  is  the  time  of  God*s  mystery  :  "  In  the 
days  when  the  seventh  angel  shall  begin  to  sound,  the  mystery 
of  God  will  be  finished."  Then  no  longer  will  the  churl  be 
called  bountiful.  No  longer  will  the  cenotaph  of  honour  shroud 
the  dust  of  a  merely  rich  man.  Honour  will  then  enrobe  the 
just,  when  "  righteousness  and  peace  shall  kiss  each  other." 

A  short  work  of  vengeance  will  Jehovah  make  in  the  earth. 
He  will  avenge  His  outraged  righteousness  and  the  blood  of 
His  saints.  He  will  remember  how  His  creature  man  first  put 
away  holiness,  and  then  more  dementedly  still,  said,  "  Come, 
this  is  the  heir,  let  us  kill  him."  He  will  gather  His  wheat 
into  His  garner,  then  will  He  burn  up  the  tares  with  unquenchable 
fire.  He  has  provided  a  Mediator,  but  men  have  despised  and 
rejected  Him:  Ps.  ii. ;  Luke  xix.  14.  What  more  can  even  the 
Almighty  do  }  He  Himself  issues  this  challenge  :  "  What  more 
can  I  do  that  I  have  not  done } "  Of  this  same  Mediator  God 
hath  declared  that  "  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul,  and 
be  satisfied." 

n.  Atonement. 

First.  In  the  Old  Covenant. 

Exod.  xxix.  33.  36,  37.  "And  they  shall  eat  those  things 
wherewith  the  atonement  was  made,  to  consecrate  and  to  sanctify 
them And  thou  shalt  offer  every  day  a  bullock,  a  sin- 
offering,  for  an  atonement,  and  thou  shalt  cleanse  the  altar 
when  thou  hast  made  an  atonement  for  it,  and  thou  shalt  anoint 
it,  to  sanctify  it.  Seven  days  thou  shalt  make  an  atonement  for 
the  altar,  and  sanctify  it." 

—  XXX.  10.  "  And  Aaron  shall  make  an  atonement  upon  the 
horns  of  it  (the  golden  altar)  once  in  a  year  with  the  blood  of 
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the  sin-offering  of  atonement :  once  in  a  year  shall  he  make 
atonement  upon  it." 

Verse  16.  ''And  thou  shalt  take  the  atonement  money"  (half 
a  shekel,  ver.  1 5,  "  an  atonement  for  your  souls") "  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  shall  appoint  it  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation  "  (viz.  for  the  numbering). 

Exod.  xxxii.  30.  "  Moses  said  unto  the  people.  Ye  have  sinned 
a  great  sin  ;  and  now  I  will  go  up  unto  the  Lord  ;  peradventure 
I  shall  make  an  atonement  for  your  sin." 

Lev.  i.  4.  "  And  he  shall  put  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the 
burnt-offering ;  and  it  shall  be  accepted  for  him,  to  make 
atonement  for  him." 

—  iv.  20.  "And  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  them" 
(viz.  with  the  blood  of  the  bullock  offered  for  sins  of  ignorance, 
ver.  2,  13).  So  also  ver.  26,  31,  36 ;  v.  6 ;  vi.  7  ;  xii.  7,  8.  In 
the  last  of  these  passages  atonement  concerns  a  woman  that 
hath  borne  a  child  :  and  xiv.  17,  18,  where  it  is  cleansing  the 
leper,  the  atonement  being  made  with  blood  and  oil,  the  oil 
being  put  "  on  the  blood  of  the  trespass-offering." 

—  xiv.  "  For  leprosy — whether  a  man  or  a  house,  by  a  lamb, 
or  a  kid,  or  birds." 

—  xvi.  10.  "  The  scape-goat  shall  be  presented  alive  before 
the  Lord,  to  make  atonement  with  him,  and  to  let  him  go  for  a 
scape-goat  into  the  wilderness." 

Verse  11.  "Aaron  shall  make  atonement  for  himself  and  for 
his  house." 

Verse  1 8.  "  And  he  shall  go  out  unto  the  altar  that  is  before 
the  Lord,  and  make  an  atonement  for  it"  (He  is  said  to  have 
made  a  "  reconciling.") 

Verse  33.  '*  He  shall  make  atonement  for  the  holy  sanctuary." 

—  xxiii.  27.  "  A  day  of  atonement  for  you  ....  an  offering 
made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord." 

Num.  XV.  25.  "And  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  all 
the  congregation  ....  for  their  ignorance."  (This  was  by  the 
offering  of  "  one  young  bullock  for  a  burnt  offering  ....  and 
one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin-offering.") 

—  xvi.  46.  "  And  Moses  said  to  Aaron,  Take  a  censer,  and  put 
fire  therein  from  off  the  altar,  and  put  on  incense,  and  go  quickly 
unto  the  congregation,  and  make  an  atonement  for  them." 
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Num.  XXV.  13.  "  Phinehas  made  an  atonement  for  the  children 
of  Israel  (viz.  by  slaying  Zimri  and  Cozbi). 

—  xxxi.  50.  "  We  have  therefore  brought  an  oblation  for  the 
Lord  ....  jewels  of  gold,  chains,  and  bracelets,  rings,  earrings, 
and  tablets,  to  make  an  atonement  for  our  souls  before  the 
Lord." 

2  Sam.  xxi.  3,  6,  14.  "  Wherefore  David  said  unto  the  Gibeon- 
ites.  What  shall  I  do  for  you  t  And  wherewith  shall  I  make  the 
atonement,  that  ye  may  bless  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord  .^  .  .  .  . 
And  they  answered  the  king,  ....  Let  seven  men  of  Saul's 
sons  be  delivered  unto  us,  and  we  will  hang  them  up  unto  the 
Lord.  .  .  .  And  after  that  God  was  entreated  for  the  land." 

Neh.  X.  33.  "The  third  part  of  a  shekel  ....  to  make 
atonement." 

Here  is  a  remarkable  concrete  of  Atonements.  We  find  that 
atonement  was  made  with  blood — of  bullocks,  of  goats,  of  lambs, 
of  birds ;  and  this  whether  as  burnt-offerings,  sin-offerings, 
trespass-offerings,  or  for  sins  of  ignorance.  Other  materials  for 
atonement  were  money,  a  living  goat  called  "  scape -goat,"  incense, 
"jewels  of  gold,  chains,  and  bracelets,  rings,  earrings,  and  tab- 
lets," the  hanging  of  seven  sons  of  Saul,  and  the  intercession  of 
Moses.  The  objects  of  atonement  were  the  priests,  the  people, 
the  altar,  holy  sanctuary,  child-birth,  the  leper,  for  a  nation 
under  the  hand  of  God.  It  was  made  also  for  Aaron,  *'  for 
himself  and  his  house ;  "  and  by  Phinehas  when  he  slew  the 
idolaters,  Zimri  and  Cozbi.  Further  that  after  atonement  there 
was  a  cleansing,  and  then  anointing  to  sanctify. 

From  a  mere  glance  at  these  statements  we  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  atonement  under  the  law  of  Moses  meant  nothing 
more  than  immunity  from  temporal  judgment,  never  designed  to 
be  permanent,  always  "  ready  to  vanish  away."  It  had  a  bur- 
densome ritual,  "  which,"  said  one,  "  neither  we  nor  our  fathers 
were  able  to  bear.'*  It  had  a  limited  chronology — until  Christ 
(€i9  xP^oTo^i) :  that  was  its  vanishing-point,  when  He  had  fulfilled 
it.  Its  "  weakness  and  unprofitableness  "  were  determined  by 
the  inveteracy  of  the  flesh  ;  hence  "  disannulling  of  the  com- 
mandment going  before."  It  could  "  make  nothing  perfect ;" 
it  was  only  "  the  bringing  in  of  a  better  hope."  Hence  its 
atonement  was  insufficient,  having  respect  only  to  things  of  this 
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world;    powerless   for   presumptuous   sin,   Lev.    xxiv.    i6;   in- 
effectual for  more  than  a  ceremonial  defilement,  and  for  conse- 
cration,   never  having   been   designed    for    anything    beyond. 
Under  the  law  there  was  a  continual   "  remembrance  of  sins 
every  year,**  for  the  sacrifices  could  *'  never  make  the  comers 
thereunto  perfect,"  or  "  they  would  have  ceased  to  be  offered." 
The  worshippers  were  not  purged  once  for  all ;  every  year  there 
was  a  calling  to  mind  (Heb.  x.).     It  must  then  give  place  to  a 
better  thing.     Shall  we  continue  to  shrink  and  tremble  under  the 
brow  of  Sinai,  or  adoringly  behold  the  Cross  and  Him  who  there 
accomplished  the  great  work  of  Redemption — the  will  of  God 
"  by  which  will  we  are  sanctified  through  the  offering  of  Jesus 
Christ  once  "  (Heb.  x.  lo) ;  and  "justified  from  all  things  from 
which  we  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law"  (Acts  xiii.  39).     Can 
that  which  is  called  "  the  ministration  of  death  "  and  **  ministra- 
tion of  condemnation  "  have  any  attractions,  any  advantages  for 
those  who  are  under  "  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit "  ?     None. 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  next  No. ) 


THE    LATE    BISHOP    OF   WINCHESTER 
ON  THE  HEAVENWARD  AIM. 

On  turning  over  the  leaves  of  one  of  our  "Scrap-books,"  we 
came  across  a  short  Idyl,  which  was  composed,  according  to  our 
private  diary,  about  fourteen  years  ago,  soon  after  Dr.  Samuel 
Wilberforce,  then  Bishop  of  Oxford,  preached  at  the  Choral 
Festival  in  the  Peterborough  Cathedral,  June  25, 1863.  The  right 
reverend  preacher,  on  that  occasion,  adduced  the  mechanism  of  a 
balloon  in  illustration  of  one  of  his  appeals  for  the  attainment  of 
the  Heavenward  aim.  The  following  lines — though  in  verse — 
give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  lamented  Bishop's  telling  illustra- 
tion:— 

Friend  !  hast  thou  seen  an  aerial  car 

To  earth  made  fast  by  many  a  chain, 
Yet  struggling  hard  to  mount  afar, 

With  frantic  efforts  all  in  vain  ? 
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And  hast  thou  known  that  car  can  ne*er 

(Till  every  chain  shall  severed  be) 
Mount  upwards  in  the  heavenly  air, 

Or  from  this  lower  earth  be  free  ? 

And  hast  thou  not  the  image  found 

Of  struggling  souls  reflected  then, 
Of  souls  in  bitterest  bondage  bound — 

The  souls  of  timid,  worldly  men  ? 

Of  worldly  men  who  hug  their  chains, 
And  yet  on  high  would  send  their  prayer, 

But  like  the  car — no  use  their  pains — 
Their  chains  of  earth  still  hold  them  there. 

Their  chains  may  be  of  silk,  or  lace, 

Or  golden  links,  or  finest  cord  ; 
But  every  chain  will  hold  its  place, 

Its  hinderance  to  prayer  afford. 

All  must  be  snapp'd — EACH  chain  set  free 

Before  th*  aerial  car  ascends. 
But  let  but  once  the  severance  be. 

It  mounts  in  space,  which  never  ends. 

And  with  man's  soul,  each  chain  to  earth 

Requires  its  severance  the  same, 
Or  grosser  chains  of  sin*s  foul  birth, 

Or  golden  ones,  as  love  and  fame. 

But  let  each  chain  be  cast  away, 

And  then  man's  spirit  and  his  prayer 

Shall  soar,  like  air-ships,  on  their  way 
To  heaven,  and  find  an  entrance  there. 

Where  worship  shall  be  all  in  all, 

And  each  angelic  portion  be 
To  worship  THERE,  the  Lord  of  all — 

In  one  eternal  rhapsody. 
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SCRIPTURE    PORTRAITS— JACOB   AND 

ESAU. 

By  n  '3. 

The  duties  of  parentage  are  not  relaxed  by  the  decrees  of  God 
respecting  the  children,  even  supposing  these  decrees  to  be  known 
to   parents,   as   in   a   measure  Jehovah  made  them  known  to 
Rebekah  concerning  her   two  children.     Nay,  rather,  parental 
obligations  are  strictly  defined  with  even  more  precision  than  are 
the  terms  in  which  He  is  pleased  to  state  His  own  purposes. 
Difficulties  will  arise  in  discharge  of  these  duties,  but  still  greater 
from  their  neglect.     If  the  obligation  is  parried  by  the  plea  of 
convenience,    arising  probably  out  of  perplexity,  the  fence  is 
thrown  down  that  might  defend  from  many  ills.     Perplexity  is 
not  a  necessary  evil ;  it  is  not  of  necessity  general  disturbance : 
it  may  indeed,  often,  in  the  affairs  of  mankind  be  inflicted  that 
the  common  weal  may  be  secured.     We  cannot  survey  the  whole, 
therefore  we  cannot  pronounce  on  the  special  administration  of 
divine  government.     Few  are  competent  to  do  this  in  the  affairs 
of  a  nation,  with  anything  like  adequacy,  for  the  conduct  of  a 
government.     The  union  of  various  endowments  go  to  make  an 
able  statesman.     He  must  not  only  have  conception,  but  judg- 
ment.    Not  only  must  he  know  what  is  good  in  itself,  but  what 
will  be  good  relatively.     For  one  nation  the  less  intrinsically 
good  may  be  the  better  law :  this  for  another  may  be  reversed 
The  ruler  of  a  country  should  have  a  cool  head  as  well  as  a 
capacious  mind.     Occasions  may  be,  however,  when  the  energetic 
outburst  of  indignant  displeasure  may  be  more  effective  than  the 
quiet  calm  of  a  determined  will.     Not  the  most  intellectual  is 
always  the  most  successful,  but  the  wisest ;  though  indeed  a 
larger  grasp  of  intellect  may  give  his  wisdom  a  wider  range. 
With  the  Almighty  is  likewise  inerrable  wisdom.     His  infinite 
power — we  speak  reverently — is  the  servant  of  His  infinite  per- 
ception.    We  may  think  there  is  a  defect  here  and  there,  we 
should  know  by  faith  that  Jehovah  hath  arranged  all  things  in 
perfect  harmony.     Parents  have  likewise  to  exercise  similar  dis- 
cretion— never  violating  a  just  principle,  but  suiting  its  adminis- 
tration to  the  subjects  of  their  rule. 
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"  Children  are  the  heritage  of  the  Lord  "  (Ps.  cxxvii.  3).  Parents 
are  stewards.  A  steward  has  no  right  to  please  himself  in 
the  matter  of  his  trust :  he  is  to  consider  the  interests  of  him 
whom  he  serves,  of  all  that  is  committed  to  subordinate  charge 
none  can  stand  in  competition  with  children.  Everything  should 
jive  place  to  the  well-being  of  this  goodly  inheritance.  If  there 
nust  be  neglect  in  anything,  let  it  be  anywhere  rather  then  here. 
Nothing  will  repay  for  outlay  like  children  :  they  will  rise  up 
ind  call  their  parents  blessed  if  they  have  received  from  them 
heir  due.  The  burnt  rod  will  sear  the  child's  heart ;  "  He  that 
ipareth  his  rod  hateth  his  son  "  (Prov.  xiii.  24).  Love  makes  the 
•od  bud,  and  blossom,  and  yield  fruit  at  the  same  time  :  it  is  a 
nemorial  of  wise  care  laid  up  for  generations  to  come.  Solomon 
ivas  a  son  only  beloved,  and  he  richly  repaid  his  parent's  wise 
K>licitude.  His  own  heart  led  him  astray,  when  he  became  "  his 
>wn  father."  He  listened  to  the  blandishments  which  he  should 
[lever  have  courted ;  but  the  God  of  his  father  was  still  his  God, 
though  he  did  comply  with  the  evil  influence  of  his  ungodly  and 
unlawful  wives. 

Even  as  extreme  cold  has  sometimes  a  similar  effect  to  great 
heat,  so  is  unwise  love  in  its  results  like  hatred.  Perhaps  the 
certainty  of  evil  is  greater  in  the  exercise  of  blind  affection  than 
in  the  pursuit  of  hatred.  He  who  watches  over  the  affairs  of  men 
oftener  interferes  with  unjust  hatred  to  arrest  its  effects  than  with 
self-indulgent  love  to  negative  its  evils.  A  harsh  father  is  not  so 
great  a  mischief-maker  as  a  foolishly  fond  one.  The  reason  is 
obvious  ;  the  former  may  repress  evil,  at  the  expense  indeed  of 
personal  love  and  esteem  for  himself;  but  the  other  nurtures 
evil  that  bears  on  both  parent  and  child,  and  it  may  be  on  many 
others  consecutively.  If  "  the  child  is  father  to  the  man,"  the  im- 
portant difference  in  these  variously  treated  children  is  very  great. 
Severity  will,  spite  of  its  injustice,  form  a  character  of  self-control ; 
indulgence  breeds  indolence  in  body  and  mind,  swamping  all 
personal  character  for  good. 

"  And  the  boys  grew  :  and  Esau  was  a  cunning  hunter,  a  man 
of  the  field  :  and  Jacob  was  a  plain  man,  dwelling  in  tents.  And 
Isaac  loved  Esau,  because  he  did  eat  ofhis  venison  :  but  Rebekah 
loved  Jacob  "  (Gen.  xxv.  27,  2^). 

In  these  few  words  we  have  simple  but  florid  touches  in  the 
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portraiture  of  three  Scripture  characters.     Esau  is  set  before  us 
as  a  sporting  character,  Jacob  as  leading  a  quiet  life,  and  Isaac  as 
loving  good  cheer.     Perhaps  all  are  on  the  same  errand— sdf- 
seeking.     Of  the  three,  Isaac  appears  to  be  naturally  the  weakest, 
although  he  alone  had  won  the  grace  of  God  enlightening  the 
eyes,  "  He  loved  Esau,  because  he  did  eat  of  his  venison."    Alas !  a 
mere  sensual  indulgence  is  the  actual  cause  of  wrong.   A  partiality 
for  Esau  arises  out  of  this,  and  Jacob  must  be  conscious  that  for 
no  fault  of  his,  he  is  slighted.     But  **  Rebekah  loved  Jacob." 
thus  rivalry  is  set  up :  the  husband  and  wife  are  not  of  one  mind; 
one  favours  Esau,  the  other  Jacob.     So  the  sons  are  taught  to 
look  on  one  another  inauspiciously.     Esau  appears  to  advantage 
rather  than  Jacob  in  every  transaction  ;  but  the  divine  record 
ascribes  profanity  to  Esau.     He  seems  to  have  repaid  his  father's 
partiality  by  making  dutiful  provision  for  his  love  of  venison. 
Whether  the  father's  weak  love  begat  a  corresponding  emotion 
in  the  heart  of  Esau,  or  Esau  pandering  to  his  father's  appetite 
generated  Isaac's  fondness,  does  not  clearly  appear,  except  we 
take   the   word  "  because "  as  decisive ;   also   foolish   fondness 
alone  would  not  beget  love  in  the  child.     Pure  love  is  not  depen- 
dent on  what  we  receive,  but  rather  on  what  we  give.     If  we 
would  have  this  supreme  joy,  we  must  be  rather  occupied  in  dis- 
pensing than  in  collecting,  for  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive."     Love  and  hatred  have  one  characteristic  in  common — 
each  is  moved  most  by  what  it  gives  rather  than  what  it  receives : 
God  is  the  greatest  Lover,  because  He  is  the  greatest  Benefactor ; 
whilst  "  The  lying  tongue  hateth  him  that  is  afflicted  by  it."     It  is 
easier  to  forgive  the  one  who  wrongs  us  than  the  one  we  have 
wronged.     The  reason  is  that  the  wrong  we  receive  may  be  from 
no  evil  in  us ;  but  the  wrong  we  do,  if  intentional,  has  sprung 
from  evil  in  us,  which  is  thus  strengthened.     **  The  Lord  looketh 
into  the  heart."     Esau's  outward  appearance  was  no  cloak  for 
the  eyes  of  Jehovah  :  that    it  was  not  genuine  worth  we  may 
be  sure  from  another  witness — "  Rebekah   loved  Jacob."     In- 
trinsic excellence  in  a  man  always  secures  the  favour  of  woman. 
Just   the   characteristics   which   we    should   call    praiseworthy 
are  such   as   women   value  :    though  they  do,  indeed,    admire 
the    more    shining  qualities  of  personal  beauty,  courage,  and 
intellect,   these    are  not  the   endowments   they  esteem   most. 
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The  social  and  family  traits  are  dearest  to  them  :  even  abandoned 
women  are  attracted  rather  by  these,  for  they  appeal  to  the  heart 
and  are  guarantees  of  peace  and  happiness.  We  know  nothing 
concerning  Rebekah  to  make  us  think  she  was  less  discerning 
than  her  sex  in  general.  Had  Esau  been  her  only  son,  she 
might  have  loved  him  with  all  the  erring  ardour  of  motherhood  : 
but  there  was  a  choice  of  sons,  and  Jacob  she  loved  "  not  wisely, 
but  too  well."    This  is  fully  shown  as  we  proceed. 

"  And  Jacob  sod  pottage  :  and  Esau  came  from  the  field  ;  and 
he  was  faint :  and  Esau  said  to  Jacob,  Feed  me,  I  pray  thee, 
with  that  same  red  pottage,  for  I  am  faint :  therefore  was  his 
name  called  Edom.  And  Jacob  said.  Sell  me  this  day  thy  birth- 
right. And  Esau  said,  Behold,  I  am  at  the  point  to  die :  and 
what  profit  shalt  this  birthright  do  to  me.  And  Jacob  said.  Swear 
to  me  this  day  ;  and  he  sware  unto  him  :  and  he  sold  his  birth- 
right unto  Jacob.  Then  Jacob  gave  Esau  bread  and  pottage  of 
lentiles :  and  he  did  eat  and  drink,  and  rose  up  and  went  his 
way:  thus  Esau  despised  his  birthright"  (Gen.  xxv.  29 — 34). 

Jacob  was  yet  in  his  sins  when  this  nefarious  transaction  took 
place.  If  Esau  was  cunning  as  a  hunter,  he  was  anything  but 
this  in  dealing  with  his  brother.  One  who  overreaches  another 
underreaches  himself  to  an  equal  degree  at  least  Jacob's  sub- 
sequent history  is  a  lesson  on  the  foolishness  of  trickery.  It  has 
been  said  that  "  one  lie  needs  twenty  more  to  make  it  good," 
that  is,  to  speed  it.  Jacob  and  Rebekah  find  themselves  involved 
in  something  like  this.  They  learn  that  double-dealing  must 
secure  what  unscrupulousness  has  won.  But  before  this  takes 
place,  the  father  of  these  lads  sins  as  his  father  had  before  him  in 
saying  that  his  wife  was  his  sister.  Unbelief  is  a  fruitful  seed- 
bed of  sin.  Could  not  Jehovah  preserve  for  him  what  He  had 
given  }  Where  there  is  the  one  care  to  please  God,  all  other  cares 
depart.     God  in  His  grace  interposes. 

"  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  Isaac  was  old,  and  his  eyes 
were  dim,  so  that  he  could  not  see,  he  called  Esau  his  eldest  son, 
and  he  said  unto  him,  My  son  :  and  he  said  unto  him,  Behold, 
here  am  I.  And  he  said.  Behold  now,  I  am  old,  I  know  not  the 
day  of  my  death  :  now  therefore  take,  I  pray  thee,  thy  weapons, 
thy  quiver  and  thy  bow,  and  go  out  to  the  field,  and  take  me 
some  venison,  and  make  me  savoury  meat,  such  as  I  love,  that 
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my  soul  may  bless  thee  before  I  die.  And  Rebekah  heard  when 
Isaac  spake  to  Esau,  his  son.  And  Esau  went  to  the  fields  to 
hunt  for  venison,  and  to  bring  it,"  &c.  (Gen.  xxvii). 

In  reading  what  the  divine  penman  has  recorded  concerning 
Isaac,  the  impression  made  is  that  he  spent  a  long  life  of  leisurely 
inactivity.     We  can  picture  him  sitting  in  his  tent,  taking  every- 
thing very  easy  ;  he  had  flocks  and  herds  in  abundance,  the  heri- 
tage from  his  father.     Isaac  was  a  man  of  God,  we  know ;  but  he 
would  not,  like  his  father  Abraham  and  his  son  Jacob,  make  his 
mark  on  his  generation.   Isaac's  greatest  enjoyment  seems  to  have 
been  a  good  meal  of  venison  ;  in  return  for  this,  from  the  hands 
of  his  son  Esau,  he  will  pronounce  tlu  blessing.     Rebekah  is 
on  the  watch:  she  "heard  when  Isaac  spake  to  Esau."    Rebekah 
had  been  told  that  "the  elder  should  serve  the  younger;"  surely 
she  had  told  this  to  her  husband  :  if  so,  Isaac  was  disregarding 
the  will  of  God.   Of  the  four  Esau  has  the  highest  natural  claims 
on  our  approval.     We  do  not  think  he  had  any  high  moral  per- 
ceptions ;  but  neither  do  we  find  such  in  the  others  :  Rebekah, 
at  least,  was  mistrustful  of  Jehovah  fulfilling  His  word.     Esau 
seems  to  have  been  indifferent  to  consequences,  taking  things  as 
they  came,  without  any  care  to  nurture  a  friend,  or  quench  a  foe. 
If  Esau's  plea  that  he  was  "ready  to  die"  were  genuine,  then  the 
blessing  indeed  was  of  no  use  to  him.     But  it  seems  only  the 
indolent,  reckless  answer  of  a  yawning  "man  of  the  field,"  for  he 
"  did  eat  and  drink,  and  rose  up,  and  went  his  way."    He  pro- 
bably did  not  mean  to  part  with  the  blessing,  although  he  had 
sworn  it  away.     Rebekah  is  prompt  in  scheming  for  Jacob.     She 
instructs   her  son  what   to   do,  and  he  seems  an  apt  scholar. 
Jacob  simulates  Esau  and  obtains  the  blessing.     Isaac  is  puzzled 
in  finding  the  characteristics  of  both  united  in  one — "  the  voice 
is  Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau."     Isaac 
is  deceived,  for  he  has  not  wholly  followed  the  Lord.     Esau  is 
plundered  of  his  birthright,  for  he  despised  it ;    but  the  blessing 
pertaining  to  it  he  would  secure,  and  this  Jacob  likewise  filches. 
Altogether  it  is  a  pitiable  transaction :  father,  mother,  and  sons 
are  engaged  in  an  inharmonious  struggle  to   accomplish  their 
conflicting  aims.     Jacob  secures  the  blessing  and  his  brother's 
hatred  together  ;  Esau  says,  "  The  days  of  mourning  for  my  father 
are  at  hand,  then  will  I  slay  my  brother  Jacob."     For  the  mur- 
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lerous  design  Esau  is  to  be  blamed,  but  for  the  provocation, 
{.ebekah  and  Jacob.  They  both  suffer  for  it.  Rebekah  is  alarmed 
or  the  safety  of  her  favourite  son,  and  with  conspicuous  finesse 
>lans  his  escape:  "I  am  weary  of  my  life,"  says  Rebekah  to  Isaac, 
'  because  of  the  daughters  of  Heth  :  if  Jacob  take  a  wife  of  the 
laughters  of  Heth,  such  as  those  which  are  of  the  daughters  of 
lie  land,  what  good  shall  my  life  do  me.^"  These  daughters 
lad  already  been  "a  grief  of  mind  unto  Isaac  and  to  Rebekah," 
"or  Esau  had  married  two.  Isaac  is  reminded  of  this,  and  has  no 
¥ish  to  have  the  grief  renewed  through  Jacob  ;  so  he  calls  Jacob, 
blesses  him,  and  sends  him  to  Padan-aram,  "to  the  house  of 
Bethuel,"  says  Isaac,  "  thy  mother's  brother,  and  take  thee  a  wife 
Tom  thence."  Rebekah  thinks  to  see  her  son  again  soon  ;  she 
prill  wait  until  Esau's  anger  turns  away,  and  he  forgets  the  wrong, 
*  then,"  said  she,  "  I  will  send,  and  fetch  thee  from  thence ;"  they 
lever  met  again.  Jacob  is  cut  off  from  his  father's  house  for  a  long 
:ime,  and  is  transported  for  twenty  years  for  a  very  serious  offence 
against  the  law  of  his  God.  We  follow  him  on  his  way  to  Padan- 
iram.  As  to  Esau,  he  takes  a  very  original  way  to  reduce  a 
marital  dislocation. 

"And  Jacob  went  out  from  Beersheba,  and  went  toward 
Haran.  And  he  lighted  upon  a  certain  place,  and  tarried  there 
all  night,  because  the  sun  was  set ;  and  he  took  of  the  stones  of 
the  place,  and  put  them  for  his  pillows,  and  lay  down  in  that 
place  to  sleep.    And  he  dreamed,"  &c.  (Gen.  xxviii.  10,  &c.) 

Jacob  has  broken  no  country's  law,  yet  he  is  an  outlaw.  He 
Bees,  not  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake,  but  from  a  brother's 
just  anger.  If  that  brother  did  wrong  in  selling  his  birthright, 
facob  did  wrong  in  taking  an  unbrotherly  advantage  of  weari- 
ness of  body,  to  make  a  proposal  that  had  an  issue  equally  dis- 
lonourable  to  both. 

Jacob  has  a  hard  pillow,  but  he  has  a  marvellous  dream  ; 
'and  behold  a  ladder  set  up  on  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it 
eached  to  heaven  ;  and  behold  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and 
jescending  on  it.  And,  behold,  Jehovah  stood  above  it."  What 
I  dream  !  And  what  a  communication  does  "  the  LORD  God  of 
\braham  and  of  Isaac"  make  to  him — to  Jacob,  the  supplanter! 
o  the  brother  who  had  forgotten  a  brother's  obligation !  to  a  son 
vho  had  pitilessly  deceived  his  poor  old  blind  father !     Oh,  won- 
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drous  grace !     How  must  those  recoil  with  astonishment,  who 
can  reconcile  the  favour  of  God  only  with  some  excellence  in  the 
creature !    What  an  inversion  of  all  propriety  !     Bless  a  culprit! 
This  is  God's  way  with  man — this,  or  everlasting  banishment 
from  His  presence  :  for  where  is  the  worthy  one  ?    Was  a  cer- 
tain celebrated  preacher  a  worthy  one,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he 
met   meanness  in   another  with  an  outburst  of  terrible  wrath? 
Alas !  he  was  one  of  the  farthest  from  the  grctce  of  God— he  was 
too  good.     God  must  be  his  debtor  according  to  works,  and  not 
of  grace.     Grace  is  for  Lots,  and  Jacobs,  and  Jonahs,  and  Peters^ 
and  for  such  as  can  be  on  the  same  platform  as  they  without 
disgust.     We  can  see  their  faults,  and  ascribe  to  God  the  gloiy 
of  their  salvation,  if  we  fail  not  after  the  same  example  of  un- 
belief    We  are  not  asserting  that  grace  elects  only  those  whom 
men  would  pronounce  badly  on  ;  far  from  it ;  witness  Abraham, 
Joseph,  Job,  Daniel,  and  a  host  of  others  ;  but  with  them  even 
the  estimate  of  self  was   "dust  and  ashes" — "behold,  lam 
vile  " — "  my  comeliness  was  turned  in  me  into  corruption."    But 
we  do  say  grace  ought  to  improve  its  subject,  and  we  think  its 
progress  visible  in  all  but  Lot :  still  even  he  was  "  that  right- 
eous man  "  in  God*s  sight.     "  God  is  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it 
not,"  says  the  pilgrim,  on  awaking.    And  where  is  God  not, 
Jacob  }    There  is  something  almost  heathenish  in  this  ignorance. 
The  conscience,  however,  is  touched,  intelligence  is  excited  ;  but 
it  is  only  as  one  feeling  after  God.    Jacob  begins  to  make  terms 
with  Jehovah,  as  with  Esau — "  I  will,  if  Thou  wilt"     God,  in  Hfa 
grace,  accepts  the  poor  half-awakened  sinner  ;  and  blesses  hioL 
Jacob   seems  to   forget  his   part   of  the   covenant  for  twenty 
years. 

Jacob  arrives   at  Padan-aram,  meets  Rachel,  "and    falls  in 
love  "  with  her. 

**  Love  at  first  sight. 
First  bom,  and  heir  to  all.'* 

God  was  in  this  too— He  is  in  everything.  Laban  has  his 
match  now.  Cunning  is  a  game  that  two  can  play  at.  The 
agreement  is  not  amiss ;  but  Laban  finds  a  way  out  of  his  part, 
and  doubtless  Jacob's  eyes  are  opened  :  he  knows  his  man,  and 
is  on  his  guard.  If  he  is  to  provide  for  his  family,  he  must  make 
his  own  terms  with  Laban,  which  he  does,  and  Laban  thinks  the 
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:ertns  will  suit  him  too.  The  God  of  Isaac  is  with  Jacob,  watch- 
Lug  over  his  interests.  In  the  matter  of  Jacob's  marriage  we  can 
only  pity  him.  He  might,  perhaps,  have  resisted  Laban's 
deceit,  but  he  could  not  crush  Leah's  heart :  it  was  enough 
sorrow  for  her  that  she  was  not  supreme  in  Jacob's  love  :  he 
could  not  add  rejection  to  her  grief. 

"  Jacob  said  unto  Laban,  Send  me  away,  that  I  may  go  unto 
my  own  place,  and  to  my  country.  And  Laban  said  unto  him, 
I  pray  thee,  if  I  have  found  favour  in  thine  eyes,  tarry  :  for  I 
have  learned  by  experience  that  Jehovah  hath  blessed  me  for 
thy  sake.  And  he  said.  Appoint  me  thy  wages,  and  I  will  give 
it,"  &c  (Gen.  xxx.  25,  &c.) 

Laban  had  overreached  Jacob  with  respect  to  a  wife.  Jacob's 
proposal  was  to  serve  seven  years  for  Rachel.  Laban  managed 
to  get  fourteen  years'  labour  out  of  Jacob,  besides  burdening  him 
with  Leah  whom  he  did  not  love  and  had  not  covenanted  for. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Jacob  received  more  than  subsistence 
for  his  family  during  these  years  :  there  was  no  provision  for 
the  future.  Jacob  now  makes  another  proposal ;  Laban  accepts 
it,  and  Jacob  remains  six  years  longer.  Jacob  takes  measures, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  their  physiological  character,  that 
make  his  substance  great,  and  though  Laban  gets  the  weak 
ones  of  the  flock,  still  we  may  suppose  that  his  substance  in- 
creases too. 

"And  he  heard  the  words  of  Laban's  sons,  saying,  Jacob  hath 
taken  away  all  that  was  our  father's  ;  and  of  that  which  was  our 
father's  he  hath  gotten  all  this  glory.  And  Jacob  beheld  the 
countenance  of  Laban,  and  behold,  it  was  not  to  him  as  before. 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  Jacob,  Return  unto  the  land  of  thy 
fathers,  and  to  thy  kindred ;  and  I  will  be  with  thee " 
(Gen.  xxxi.) 

Whether  it  was  jealousy,  or  the  blacker  fiend  envy,  that 
disturbed  the  peace  of  these  people,  it  was  broken  up,  for  "  the 
foundations  were  destroyed."  Laban's  selfishness  is  met  by  the 
God  of  Jacob  and  defeated.  According  to  Jacob's  account  there 
was  a  continual  changing  of  terms,  for  he  says  to  Leah  and 
Rachel,  "  Your  father  hath  deceived  me,and  changed  my  wages 
these  ten  times ;"  whether  literally  ten  or  not  is  of  no  account : 
every  change  was  obviated  by  Jacob's  God,  and  Jacob  "  increased 
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exceedingly."  If  the  true  nature  of  self-interest  were  under- 
stood and  admitted  the  peace  and  well-being  of  all  would  be 
secured.  Wars  are  founded  on  the  misreading  of  God's  canon, 
He  does  not  denounce  the  looking  after  our  own  interest :  nay, 
He  enjoins  it.  The  only  true  and  full  record  of  its  character  and 
aims  is  carefully  shunned  by  the  many,  and  insufficiently  con- 
sulted by  the  few.  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  th)rself'' 
is  a  law  that  cannot  be  improved  :  folios  of  comment  would  not 
make  it  plain,  nor  is  condensation  practicable.  Explanation 
is  excluded  by  its  plainness;  whilst  opposition  or  n^lect  is 
silent  from  shame,  but  determined  by  general  consent 

(7b  df  concluded  in  our  fiextJ) 


THE  ANTIQUITY  OF 
RELIGIOUS  TEACHING  BY  DIAGRAMS; 

OR, 

WHERE  SIN  ABOUNDETH,  GRACE  DOTH  MUCH  MORE  ABOUND. 

We  couple  the  above  propositions,  because  we  believe  that  when 
the  great  apostle  was  inspired  to  indite  his  epistle  to  the  Romans, 
a  statement  from  which  we  have  adapted  for  our  second  heading, 
his  inspired  mind  was  made  to  dwell  upon  God*s  dealings  with  His 
people  under  former  dispensations.    The  context  of  the  statement 
alluded  to  plainly  implies  it,  to  which  we  shall  presently  recur. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  Old  Testament  makes  it  evident 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  teaching  of  THE  SPIRIT — whether  "  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness " — was  communicated  in  the  form  of  diagrams.     Sometimes 
those  diagrams  were  simply  drawn  in  graphic,  picturesque  words ; 
as  was  the  case  with  Jacob's  utterances  on  his  death-bed,  when 
he  sketched  the  characters,  and  future  destinies,  of  his  sons  by 
certain  figurative  representations/     Such  was  the  character  of 
Balaam's  inspired  descriptions  of  Israel's  destiny.'     Such  was 
Moses'  descriptions  in  his  august  death-song.'     Such  was  the 

'  Gen.  xlix.  ■  Num.  xxiv. 

*  Deut.  xxxiL  The  death-song  of  Moses,  as  weU  as  the  inspired  vaticinations  of 
Balaam,  may  be  termed  the  hieroglyphic  poetry  of  the  Pentateuch.  Sec  Essay  iv.  in 
Margoliouth's  Poetry  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,    Samuel  Bagster  and  Sons. 
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character  of  some  of  Isaiah's  pictures/  and  of  those  of  many 
others  which  we  might  mention. 

Sometimes  the  instructive  diagrams  were  vouchsafed  by  means 
of  nocturnal  visions,  or  dreams,  as  was  the  case  with  Jacob  at 
Bethel,'  with  Joseph  at  Hebron,*  with  the  court  butler  and 
baker  in  Egypt,*  with  Egypt's  king  himself,*  with  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  Babylon,  and  with  Daniel  in  the  land  of  his  captivity  ;* 
and  many  other  such-like  we  might  mention.  Very  often  such 
diagrams  were  granted  in  open  vision,  in  illustration  of  which 
the  whole  Book  of  the  Apocalypse  might  be  referred  to.  The 
sacred  diagrams  took  often  the  shape  of  certain  actions,  on  the 
part  of  the  holy  men,  in  olden  times ;  as  was  the  case  with 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  other  divinely-inspired  seers,  who  were 
instructed  to  enact  and  represent  coming  events  by  certain 
symbols  and  emblems  ;  to  which  class  the  Tabernacles  and 
Temples,  with  their  sacred  vessels,  belonged.  Some  would  even 
add  Egypt's  Great  Pyramid.' 

The  form  in  which  sacred  diagrams  were  most .  frequently 
delineated  was  in  the  shape  of  historical  sketches  from  the  fall 
of  man  to  the  time  when  "  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God "  shall  be  made  manifest.  Sometimes  those  historical 
diagrams  were  drawn  by  inspired  penmen  in  fragmentary  forms, 
and  at  other  times  in  complete  forms.  As  instances  we  refer  to 
those  delineated  by  Moses,*  by  Samuel,*  by  Asaph,*  by  Ezekiel,' 
by  Stephen.*  The  most  concise — and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
comprehensive  and  suggestive  one — of  that  class  of  hallowed 
diagrams  was  the  one  which  St  Paul  was  inspired  to  furnislvand 
to  explain  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans.  We  reproduce  it  here  in 
extenso: — "  Wherefore,  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world, 
and  death  by  sin  ;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that 
all  have  sinned  :  (for  until  the  la\v  sin  was  in  the  world  :  but  sin 
is  not  imputed  when  there  is  no  law.  Nevertheless  death  reigned 
from  Adam  to  Moses,  even  over  them  that  had  not  sinned  after 
the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression,  who  is  the  figure  of  him 
that  was  to  come.     But  not  as  the  offence,  so  also  is  the  free 

'  Isa.  I,  v.,  &c  •  Gen.  xxviiu  '  Ibid,  xxxvii. 

«  Ibid,  xL  »  Ibid.  xli. 

•  The  Book  of  Daniel  abounds  in  such  diagrams. 

'  See  the  third  letter  in  the  Correspondence  in  this  our  issue. 

•  Dent.  V.  xxvi — xxxiii.  •  i  Sam.  xii.  *   Ps.  Ixxviii. 

•  £iek.  xvi,  &c.  ^  p^^\^  yil 
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gift.  For  if  through  the  offence  of  one  many  be  dead,  mudi 
more  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  gift  by  grace,  which  is  by  one 
man,  Jesus  Christ,  hath  abounded  unto  many.  And  not  as  it 
was  by  one  that  sinned,  so  is  the  gift :  for  the  judgment  was  by 
one  to  condemnation^  but  the  free  gift  is  of  many  offences  unto 
justification.  For  if  by  one  man's  offence  death  reigned  by  one; 
much  more  they  which  receive  abundance  of  g^ace  and  of  the 
gift  of  righteousness  shall  reign  in  life  by  one,  Jesus  Christ) 
Therefore  as  by  the  offence  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men 
to  condemnation  ;  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one  the  free 
gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life.  For  as  by 
one  man's  disobedience  msLny  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the 
obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous.  Moreover  the 
law  entered,  that  the  offence  might  abound.     But  WHERE  SIN 

ABOUNDED,  GRACE  DID  MUCH   MORE  ABOUND  :  that  as  sin  hath 

reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might  grace  reign  through  righteous- 
ness unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  * 

It  will  be  manifest  to  our  readers,  on  examining  the  different 
portions  of  Scripture  to  which  we  have  referred,  that  the 
instructive  charts  were  ordered  to  be  produced  when  and  where 
sin  abounded.  As  it  was  in  the  days  of  old,  so  is  it  now  in  our 
own  days.  Sin,  most  heinous  in  all  its  forms  described  by  the 
same  apostle,*  abounds  now  everywhere,  especially  amongst  the 
highest  and  lowest  classes.  As  to  the  sin  of  infidelity,  the  so-called 
wise  and  aristocratic  have  furiu'shed  some  of  the  most  audacious 
advocates  of  the  sin  of  unbelief  As  representatives  of  the 
above-named  class  we  may  mention  Professors  Huxley,  Newman, 
Seeley,  Tyndall,  Lord  Amberley,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  &c,  &c 
Because  the  Bible,  forsooth,  contains  "some  things  hard  to  be 
understood,''  such  "  wise  men  after  the  flesh,"  the  representatives 
of  which  we  have  named,  imagine  that  they  are  not  only  justified 
themselves  to  deny  THE  LoRD  who  came  to  redeem  them,  but 
also  to  teach  others,  by  their  words  and  works,  to  do  the  same. 

We  bear  record  against  such  in  the  words  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul.  Thus  wrote  the  former  to  his  Hebrew  Christian 
brethren  : — "  Nevertheless  we,  according  to  His  promise,  look 
for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteous- 
ness.    Wherefore,  beloved,  seeing  that  ye  look  for  such  things, 

*  Rom.  V.  12—21.  •  GaL  v.  19—21. 
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J  diligent  that  ye  maybe  found  of  Him  in  peace,  without  spot, 
id  blameless.  And  account  that  the  long-suffering  of  our 
ord  is  salvation ;  even  as  OUR  BELOVED  brother  Paul  also 
wording  to  the  wisdom  given  unto  him  hath  written  unto  you ; 
\  also  in  all  his  epistles,  speaking  in  them  of  these  things  ;  in 
hich  are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood,  which  they  that 
«  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other 
riptures,  unto  their  own  destruction.  Ye  therefore,  beloved,  see- 
g  ye  know  these  things  before,  beware  lest  ye  also,  BEING  LED 

ATAY  WITH  THE  ERROR  OF  THE  WICKED,  FALL  FROM  YOUR  OWN 

•EADFASTNESS.  But  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
ord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  To  Him  be  glory  both  now  and 
r  ever.  Amen."  *  The  great  Hebrew  Christian, "  OUR  beloved 
MOTHER  Paul,"  testified  thus  to  Gentile  Christian  professors  : — 
For  the  preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  perish  foolishness, 
it  unto  us  which  are  saved  it  is  the  power  of  God.  For  it  is 
ritten,  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  will  bring  to 
>thing  the  understanding  of  the  prudent.  Where  is  the  wise  } 
here  is  the  scribe }  where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  }  hath 
it  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world }  For  after 
lat  in  the  wisdom  of  God  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God, 
pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that 
ilieve.  For  the  Jews  require  a  sign,  and  the  Greeks  seek  after 
isdom ;  but  we  preach  Christ  crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a 
umblingblock,  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness ;  but  unto 
icm  which  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  the  power 
"God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God.  Because  the  foolishness  of 
od  is  wiser  than  men ;  and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger 
an  men.  For  ye  see  your  calling,  brethren,  how  that  not 
any  wise  meft  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty^  not  many 
>bley  are  called.  But  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the 
arid  to  confound  the  wise ;  and  God  hath  chosen  the  weak 
ings  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty  ; 
id  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  despised, 
ith  God  chosen,  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to 
>ught  things  that  are  :  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  His 
esence.  But  of  Him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  of  God  is 
ade  unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification, 

«  2  Pet.  iii.  13—18. 
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and  redemption  :  that,  according  as  it  is  written,  He  that 
glorieth,  let  him  glory  in  the  Lord." '  However,  now,  as  in 
the  days  of  old,  whilst  sin  abounds  in  many  quarters,  in  some 
grace  doth  much  more  abound.  God  is  commissioning  some 
of  His  called  and  chosen  ones  to  bear  witness  to  THE  TRUTH, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  olden  times ;  namely,  by  means  of 
diagrams  sketched  according  to  the  teaching  vouchsafed  in  His 

Holy  Word. 

We  were  led  to  dwell   upon   this   important  theme  by  the 
examination   of  two  diagrams  which  came   under   our  notice. 
One  was  designed   by  Mr.  Rice  Hopkins,  and   the   other  by 
Mr.  George  F.  Trench,  a  nephew  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
We    wish    that   it  had  been  in    our  power  to  reproduce  both 
those  diagrams  in  our  pages,  so  interesting  and  instructive  do 
we   consider   them,  but   we   regret   to   say  that   we   find  the 
reproduction    impracticable.      All   we    can    do    is    to  tell  our 
readers   that   the   former,   which    is    entitled   The    HEAVENS, 
furnishes  a  chart  of  every  dispensation,  from  the  old  Creation  to 
the  New  Heavens  and  New  Earth.    It  has  been  litho- 
graphed in  the  form  of  a  leaflet,  and  published  by  Donald  Ross, 
2,  South  Clerk  Street,  Edinburgh.     The  Earl  of  Carrick  has  en- 
larged it  to  four  yards  in  length,  and  to  upwards  of  a  yard  in 
width  ;  he  uses  it  for  the  purpose  of  instructive  lectures.     Those 
lectures  have  been  greatly  blessed  to  many  of  the  higher  classes 
of  society.     Some  of  those  classes  who    have  seldom  or  ever 
read  the  BOOK  of  books,  have — since  God's  mysterious  dispensa- 
tions have  been  explained  to  them  by  the  noble  lecturer — began 
to  study  it  with  interest  and  profit.     Others  again  to  whom  the 
Bible  has  been,  in  many  parts,  incomprehensible,  do  now  find  it — 
through  the  illustrations  afforded  by  the  lectures  on  the  first- 
named  diagram — by  searching  it  diligently  and  prayerfully,  the 
rich  treasures  which  lay  hid  in  the  Sacred  Volume.   What  we  have 
said  respecting  Mr.  Rice  Hopkins'  diagram  may  also  be  predicated 
of  the  one  designed  by  Mr.  George  F.  Trench.     Though  some- 
what different  in  arrangement,  it  is  the  same  in  aim.    To  prepare 
and  make  ready  the  way  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  turning 
the  hearts  of  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just,  that  at 
His  second  coming  many  may  be  found  acceptable  in  His  sight 

'  I  Cor.  L  18—31. 
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NOTE. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  RABBINICAL  JUDAISM. 

The  Jewish  Chronicle  for  Friday,  the  i6th  of  last  month,  contains 
an  article,  which  is  so  suggestive  of  serious  thought,  and  which 
so  irresistibly  takes  us  back  to  the  Judaism  in  Jerusalem  at  our 
Saviour's  first  coming,  that  we  think  it  our  duty  to  reproduce 
that  article  in  these  our  pages,  that  our  readers  may  ponder  over 
it  in  all  seriousness,  especially  at  this  present  time.  We  reprint 
the  article  without  note  or  comment  on  our  part. 

A  Threatened  Excommunication. 

"Jerusalem  is  the  city  of  excommunications,  and  the  com- 
munities of  the  Perushim  and  Hassidim  have  acquired  quite  a 
notoriety  for  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  they  wield  this 
weapon  against  any  one  who  should  have  the  misfortune  to  incur 
their  displeasure.  Only  dare  to  look  askance  at  any  of  the 
great  rabbis  there,  holy  men  who  say  prayers  by  the  yard,  know 
all  the  fables  and  superstitions  of  the  Sohar  by  heart,  valiantly 
oppose  all  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  education  and  find  means 
to  dispose  of  the  communal  income  in  a  manner  which  shall 
benefit  men  of  their  stamp,  while  the  mass,  the  real  working 
classes,  remain  uncared  for — only  look  askance  at  these  great 
and  pious  rabbis,  or  dare  to  say  that  they  are  not  exactly  the 
shepherds  to  tend  the  flock,  and  you  are  sure  to  be  struck  by 
their  thunderbolt.  Being  plaintiffs,  judges,-  and  witnesses  in 
their  own  cause,  the  process  is  a  very  simple  one.  Three  disci- 
ples of  the  wise  of  genuine  Polish  manufacture  are  always  at 
hand.  The  formula  of  excommunication  is  ready,  so  it  need 
only  be  proclaimed,  and  a  mob,  instigated  by  them  and  saturated 
with  their  own  bigotry,  will  soon  make  the  martyr  feel  the 
weight  of  the  rabbinical  wrath.  The  latest  victim  threatened 
with  this  thunderbolt  is,  as  we  learn  from  his  columns,  the  editor 
of  the  Habazeleth,  a  Hebrew  weekly  journal  published  in  the 
Holy  City.  The  editor  is  a  little  too  outspoken  for  these  rabbis. 
He  lifts  up  too  high  the  veil  shrouding  in  the  dark  some  of  the 
proceedings  of  these  saints.  He  lets  in  too  much  light.  One 
week  he  sings  the  praises  of  the  Jaffa  Agricultural  School,  and 
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advises  parents  to  send  their  children  there  to  learn  some  honest 
trade,  and  not  to  throw  them  upon  the  halukah.    Another  time 
he  takes  the  rabbis  to  task  for  the  partiality  with  which  the 
habikah  is  distributed.     A  third  time  he  allows  a  correspondent 
to  show  up  the  heartlessness  of  these  leaders  who  manage  to 
dispose  in  a  mysterious  manner  of  the  bulk  of  the  tax  raised 
upon  meat ;  and  a  fourth  time  some  one  ventures  in  his  columns 
to  hint  at  the  desirability  that  a  public  account  should  be  ren- 
dered of  the  manner  in  which  certain   trusts   have   been  dis- 
charged.    Of  course   these   are   unheard-of  reforms.     To  cast 
suspicion  upon  a  disciple  of  the  wise,  who  has  perhaps  spent  the 
whole  day  in  bootless  disputes  on  sacred  topics  in  the  Medrash 
and  passed  the  night  in  holy  vigils,  is  an  unpardonable  crime. 
So,  we  are  told,  the  awful  personage  who  is  guilty  of  all  these 
abominations,  is  threatened  with  excommunication,  and  mobs 
are  instigated  to  menace  him  with  personal  outrages  and  with 
the  destruction  of  his  printing-press.     Unfortunately,  we  here  in 
England   can   afford  him   no  protection.     He  must    fight  the 
battle  for  himself.     He  must  be  prepared  to  be  a  martyr  to  his 
convictions.     Such  has  been  the  fate  of  all  pioneers  in  a  good 
cause.     Persecution  has  been  the  lot  of  all  reformers  ;  and  Jews, 
unfortunately,  form  no  exception  in  this  respect,  and  least  of 
all  Hassidim,  notorious  for  their  fierce  hatred  of  all  progress  and 
the  fanaticism  with  which  they  persecute  all  its  advocates.     But 
at  the  same  time  he  may  be  assured  of  the  sympathy  of  all  those 
who  have  the  real  welfare  of  the  Palestinian  Jewish  community 
at  heart,  who  would  like  to  see  it  raised  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion, who  would  like  to  see  it  governed  with  enlightenment,  truth 
and   integrity,    confusion   to   be   replaced   by   order,    cringing 
abjection  to  the  so-called  princes  by  self-help,  honest  labour  at 
least  placed  on  a  par  with  idle  lounging  in  the  medrash^  and  an 
adequate  portion  of  the  sums  received  from  the  benevolent  ex- 
pended in  the  support  of  a  good  school  for  imparting  to  the 
young  a  sound  secular  education.     After  this  we  may  fully  ex- 
pect to  be  excommunicated  ourselves.     But  we  sincerely  trust, 
should  such  be  the  case,  we  shall  survive  the  curses,  even  as 
many  before  us,  befallen  by  a  similar  fate,  have  survived  them. 
At  all  events  we  should  have  the  comfort  to  know  that  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  very  goodly  company." 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

JOB  xix.  25—27.     AMOS  ix.  12. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the   Hebrew  Christian  Witness  and  Prophetic 

Investigator. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  had  in  consideration  the  passage  in  Job  xix.  25 — 27.     I  hav 
been  looking  into  the  Commentary  by  Adam  Clarke  ;  he  says  there  has  been  much 
controversy  upon  the  words  therein  given  as  uttered  by  Job  ;  but  his  own  belief  is, 
that  when  Job  spake  those  words  he  was  under  inspiration,  and  spoke  them  pro- 
phetically. 

I  have  by  me  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  French  by  a  very  learned 
Jew — S.  Cahen,  of  Paris.  He  seems  to  think  the  words  have  no  reference  to  the 
Redeemer,  but  to  posterity  which  should  arise  from  the  dust  and  vindicate  the  honour 
and  character  of  Job. 

There  is  also  another  passage  in  the  prophet  Amos,  ch.  ix.  12  :  "  That  they  may 
possess  the  remnant  of  Edom.^* 

Boolhroyd,  a  very  good  commentator,  leaves  out  Edom,  and  instead,  gives  the 
words  which  we  have  in  our  New  Testament,  '*  That  the  residue  of  men  might  seek 
after  the  Lord." 

I  should  be  very  much  obliged  by  the  favour  of  your  translation  of  the  verses. 

Ever  yours  sincerely, 

J.  Bowron. 

llie  passage  in  Job  you  ask  about,  according  to  our  reading  it,  represents  the 
patient,  lonc-sufiering  patriarch,  not  only  as  having  had  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
Redeemer  s  past  mercies  towards  him,  but  that  he  had  also  a  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  We  render  the  twenty-fifth  verse  as 
follows : — 

"  But  I  have  known  mv  living  Redeemer,  and  He  shall  at  leneth  abide  upon 
earth."  Job  had  evidently  learnt  much  about  that  Redeemer  from  his  grandfather 
Jacob.  (Gen.  xlviii.  15,  16.  Compare  this  with  our  vol.  for  1875,  PP-  375 — 8.)  As 
r^ards  the  twenty-sixth  verse  we  think  it  better  to  furnish  our  note  on  it  from  our 
Annotated  Hebrew  Old  Testament  (see  p.  209.) 

**  The  difficulties  which  the  student  experiences,  on  reading  the  authorized  version  of 
this  passage,  are  by  no  means  trifling.  Every  one  knows  that  the  words  printed  in 
italics  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  original  ;  the  strictly  literal  rendering,  according  to 
the  construction  put  upon  the  verse  by  our  translators,  would  therefore  run  thus  : — 

'  And  after  my  skin,  destroy  this. 
Yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God.* 

"To  say  the  least  of  it,  *it  is  hard  to  be  understood.*  The  three  words  in  italics^ 
arbitrarily  introduced, — though^  worms,  body, — make  the  passage  by  no  means  more 
intelligible. 

"  Tne  erudite  author  of  the  marginal  readings  felt  the  difficulty,  and  therefore  pro- 
posed another  translation,  which  is  : — 

*  After  I  shall  awake,  though  this  body  be  destroyed. 
Yet  out  of  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God.' 

"  By  an  effort  of  violent  criticism,  n^  might  be  translated  my  awaking ;  but  it 
will  require  a  mind  of  an  extraordinary  structure,  to  turn  nrtnc^i  into  though  this  body 

be  destroyed, 

"The  difficulties  seem  to  have  originated  with  the  misapprehension  of  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  verb  f]p3  here.  Instead  of  translating  it  according  to  its  pnmitive 
signification,  namely,  to  surround y  a  foreign  sense  has  been  palmed  upon  it,  viz.,  to 
destroy.    Job  no  doubt  meant  to  say  thus  : — 

'  And  after  my  skin  has  returned,  this  shall  be  ; 
And  from  my  flesh  shall  I  see  (ood  :' 
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"That  is,  with  my  bodily  eyfes. 

"Thus  the  literal  meaning  demonstrates  a  connecting  link  between  this  verse  and 
the  preceding  one.  (See  note  in  l(fco.)  The  authorized  version  and  the  maiginil 
reading  seem  to  lack  that  link.     The  Patriarch  exclaims, — 

*  But  I  have  known  my  living  Redeemer, 
And  He  shall  at  length  abide  upon  the  earth.* 

"  But  would  you  know  when  this  at  length  is  to  take  place?  It  will  come  to  pass 
when  the  shaking  of  the  dry  bones  shall  take  place,  when  bone  to  bone  shall  be  joined, 
when  sinews  and  flesh  shall  come  upon  them,  and  skin  cover  the  same ;  that  is,  whoi 
the  skeleton  of  my  mutilated  body  shall  be  raised  a  glorified  body.     In  other  words  :— 

*  And  after  my  skin  has  returned,  this  shall  be  ; 
And  out  of  my  flesh  shall  I  see  Grod.  * 

**  (Compare  notes  on  Ezekiel  xxxvii.  6  ;  on  Isaiah  xxv.  8,  9  ;  xx\\,  19  ;  lii.  8.) 
**  The  most  ancient  translators  have  evidently  put  this  construction  upon  the  verse 
under  consideration.     The  Chaldee  paraphrase  runs  thus  : — 

m  wm  'Dtra  ncnsn  -inn  pi 
:  KTfTH  nn  TDrw  nonQi 

*  And  after  my  skin  is  healed,  this  shall  be  ; 
And  out  of  my  flesh  shall  I  see  the  return  of  God. ' 

**ncnH  does  not  mean  here  inflatedy  as  some  suppose. 

**  The  S)rriac  version  translates  the  word  ^c^3  by  the  equivalent  "pDrw  which  means 
surround^  wind  round.  The  Vulgate  has  the  following  version  of  the  Patriarch's 
prophetic  exclamation :  — 

*  Et  rursum  circumdabor  pelle  mea, 
Et  in  came  mea  videbo  Deum  meum.* 

"Jerome  evidently  knew  not  what  to  do  with  the  word  n*li,  and  therefore  omitted 
it.     He  might  have  turned  it  to  good  account  by  translating  it  erit  hoc, 

**  Good  tried  to  make  sense  of  the  passage  by  prefixing  a  ^  to  nm»  and  made  an 
Arabic  noun  of  the  word.  The  correction  may  be  ingenious,  but  it  is  far-fetched,  and 
far  from  correct. 

"Job's  mind,  like  that  of  his  grandsire's  Jacob,  evidently  identified  ^  with  ?V»f, 
the  Redeemer  with  God." 

The  twenty-seventh  verse  we  translate  as  follows:  "Whonvl  shall  sec  in  my 
behalf;  and  mine  eyes  have  already  seen,  though  not  [those  of]  a  stranger.  [For  which] 
my  reins  in  my  bosom  yearned  vehemently."  The  imp>ort  of  this  verse  appeal^  tons  to 
be  this :  I,  Job,  not  only  believe  that  I  shall  see  my  Redekmer-God  at  the  Resurrection, 
but  I  maintain  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  I  have  already  known  my  living  Redeemer. 
Mine  eyes  have  seen  Him  when  no  stranger's  eyes  beheld  Him.  I  have  moreover 
known  Him  by  the  consummate  yearnings  for  Him  which  I  felt  within  me. 

The  verb  nVs,  constnied  here  by  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  in  the  sense  of  to 
consume^  has  also  the  signification  to  desire  vehtntently — notwithstanding  that  all  Lexi- 
cographers have  missed  it.  The  expression  intimates  that  the  person  who  craves  for 
an  attainment  is  willing  to  die,  or  end  his  days  on  earth,  if  he  could  but  realize  the 
attainment.  Something  like  the  phrase  which  has  obtained  the  use  amongst  a  certain 
class,  "  I  am  dying  to  see  him."  It  is  in  that  sense  that  the  verb  should  be  translated 
in  Psalm  Ixxxiv.  2  (Heb.  version  3),  "  My  soul  longeth,  yea,  it  vehemently  yearns," 
VioX  fainteth.     It  should  be  so  rendered  in  Ps.  cxix.  81,  82,  and  in  Ps.  cxliii.  7. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  M.  Cahen's — like  other  Jewish  annotators — objecting  to 
the  self-evident  interpretation  of  this  sublime  apostrophe  respecting  the  Redeemer  of 
the  World,  and  the  experience  of  the  redeemed.  If  Jewish  paraphrasts  accepted  the 
legitimate  constniction  they  would  have  to  own  that  the  Redeemer  and  mrr  are 
convertible  terms  for  the  God  of  Israel.  But  since  the  Jewish  national  rejection  of 
Jesus,  Jewish  exegets  have  laboured  to  deny  the  glorious  fact. 

As  regards  Amos  ix.  12,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  St.  James  (Acts  xv. 
17)  quoted  the  genuine  and  original  version  of  it,  which  was  clearly  the  following : — 

and  not  urm  tdt» 
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With  all  doe  deference  to  the  compilers  of  the  Massoreth,  we  think  it  not  im- 
obahle  that,  by  some  unaccountable  coincidences,  the  modem  readings  of  the  Hebrew 
rt  of  the  verse  under  treatment  found  their  way  into  the  codices  which  those  learned 
nclaves  used,  after  the  publication  of  the  speech  delivered  by  St.  James  at  the 
imeval  Hebrew  Christian  Conference.  The  Greek  translators  had  obviously  used 
odex  which  had  the  same  reading  as  the  one  which  the  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem 
oted,  inasmuch  as  they  translated  the  line  under  review  *Oir«j  4K(riTiiCMa-ty  oi  koto- 
twoi  rStP  ittBfkhtoty, 
Abridged  from  our  MS.  Annotated  Hebrew  Old  Testament.  [Editor.] 

ON  COMMUNION  IN  SCRIPTURE  STUDY. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  "Hebrew  Christian  Witness,"  &c.,  &c. 

Sir, — In  these  times,  so  troublous  to  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  as  well  as  to 
;  Church  of  England,  it  is  well  for  Evangelical  Christians  to  look  to  themselves 
tb  great  searchings  of  heart.  Are  we  msdking  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture  suffi- 
ntly  our  mainstay  ?  Are  we  trying  to  lay  aside  the  trammels  of  educational  prejudices, 
1  are  we  going  to  the  fountain-head,  for  the  pure  draught  of  living  water,  so  that 
>hould  be  in  us  a  well  of  water  springing  up  unto  everlasting  life,  and  refreshing  all 
nind  us  and  within  our  influence  ? 

Before  my  very  dear  friend  the  late  Rev.  J.  W.  Knott  left  England  on  his  missio- 
ry  journey  to  the  Punjaub,  where  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  remove  him  from  his  labour 
love  among  the  Hindoos,  he  extracted  for  me  the  passages  from  Luther  and  Knox 
ich  I  now  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Christian  Readers  of  your  quarterly 
mal,  with  a  view  of  showing,  in  my  dear  friend's  own  note  to  the  extract, — 
'*  It  is  evident  in  what  direction  Luther  would  have  desired  that  the  Reformation 
•uld  be  reformed.  ** 

Both  these  great  men  evidently  would  have  made  Bible  Readings  a  constituent  part 
:hc  exercise  of  Christian  life,  not  indeed  abandoning  or  neglecting  liturgies,  but  as 
tainly  not  deeming  that  they  could  supersede  these  domestic  gatherings  or  that 
y  fulfilled  the  meaning  of  the  exhortation  in  Heb.  x.  2$,  "  Not  forsaking  the 
embling  of  yourselves  together  as  the  manner  of  some  is,  but  exhorting  one 
»thcr."  In  fact  liturgies  and  public  assemblies  are  not  touched  in  this  Apostolic 
lortation,  the  KarawoAutv  iiWriKovs  ....  iXKk  xapcucaKovyTts,  obviously  inaicating 
ersonal  intercommunion  in  holy  things. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Samuel  Hanson. 

'Ixtract  from  the  3rd  Part  of  Luther's  Tract  **De  formula  missce,"  published  in 

6. 

leckendorff  (Comment,  de  Lutheranismo,  lib.   iL  sect.  9,   §  xx.),  introduces  the 

ract  with  these  words, — 

*  It  is  singular  and  deserves  attention,  what  Luther  subjoins  a  little  while  after  he 

i  decided  that  the  German  Liturgy  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sake  of  the 

pic.     He  proceeds  thus  : — 

'  *  A  great  inconvenience  arises  from  the  celebration  of  the  Mass  or  Holy  Supper 

I  public  assembly  where  the  majority  are  not  believers  nor  Christians  (I  mean  true 

Uithful  ones),  but  are  there  only  as  spectators,  just  as  if  we  were  to  perform  our 
ship  in  the  open  field  out  of  doors  with  a  ring  of  Turks  and  Heathens  standing 
ind. 

*  Hitherto  therefore '  (Luther  proceeds),  *  we  have  no  meetings  appointed  where 
istians  might  be  brought  together  in  a  Gospel  manner,  but  only  public  occasions 
tn  men  are  incited  to  believe.  Thus  the  third'  and  true  method  of  an  Evangelical 
ting  would  be,  not  to  admit  folk  of  every  sort  publickly  and  promiscuously,  but 
;re  those  came  together  who  are  in  reality  earnest  thnstians,  professing  the  Gospel  in 
md  word  ;  who  would  enter  their  names  in  a  register,  meet  in  some  private  dwelling 
5C,  and  have  prayers,  readings,  baptisms,  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
any  other  Christian  exercises. 

*  The  1st  and  and  being  the  Latin  and  German  liturgies  (see  p.  254). 
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**  *  In  such  a  congregation  it  would  be  possible  to  discover,  to  set  right,  to  rebuke,  • 
to  exclude,  or  to  excommunicate  according  to  Christ's  rule  given  to  us  in  Matthew  xviii. 
any  who  should  not  conduct  themselves  in  a  Christian  manner.  Here  too  volimtarj 
contributions  could  be  collected  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  after  Paul's  pattern,  2  Cor. 
ix.  Here  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  long  sermons  ;  a  shorter  form  might  be 
used  for  Baptisms  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  everything  be  directed  to  reading  God's 
Word,  to  prayers,  and  to  mutual  love.*  Here  it  would  be  well  to  hold  a  brief 
catechising  on  the  subject  of  the  Creed,  the  decalogue,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Lastly, 
if  some  should  be  present  who  seriously  desire  to  become  Christians,  the  mk  and 
manner  of  their  admission  might  be  easily  prescribed. 

**  'Nevertheless!  neither  will  nor  can  institute  meetings  of  this  sort,  nor  indeed  have 
I  the  fitting  agents.  But  if  circumstances  should  permit  it,  and  my  conscience  mge 
me  to  do  it,  I  will  not  shrink  from  my  duty,  but  will  do  all  in  my  power  most 
gladly. 

**  *  Meanwhile  we  must  maintain  the  two  existing  forms  (i.  e.  the  Latin  and  Gerami 
liturgies)  in  order  that  religion  may  be  kept  alive  among  the  people  at  larg^  the 
young  be  instructed,  and  others  be  invited  to  the  faith  ;  this  too  must  be  the  object  of 
sermons,  until  Christians  are  found  who  have  the  Word  in  their  hearts — otherwise 
schisms  and  conventicles  {Rotterei)  would  arise  if  upon  my  own  judgment  I  were  to 
institute  anything  of  the  sort.*  ** 

Seckendorff  adds  : — **  Luther  further  complains  of  the  barbarous  and  fierce  spirit  rf 
the  people,  who  could  only  be  restrained  and  controlled  by  great  necessity.  TTiis 
admirable  man  looked  back  at  the  fervour  and  the  discipline  of  the  primitive  Church, 
and  with  his  vast  genius  and  profound  piety  thought  out  some  plan — ^but  though  it 
u-as  desirable,  yet  owing  to  the  corruptions  which  had  been  introduced  during  so 
many  centuries,  it  could  not  be  carried  out  without  risk  of  even  greater  mischief." 

"  It  is  thus  clear,"  adds  the  late  Rev.  J.  W.  Knott,  who  died  at  Peshawur  in  1870, 
*'It  is  thus  clear  in  what  direction  Luther  would  have  wished  the  Reformation  ^^ 
formed.  '* 

From  a  letter  of  wholesome  counsel  addressed  to  his  brethren  in  Scotland  by  John 
Knox,  1556: — 

**  Considering  that  St.  Paul  calleth  the  congregacion  *the  bodie  of  Christ*  whereof 
every  one  is  a  member,  teachying  us  therby  that  no  member  is  of  sufficiency  to  suste3riie 
and  feade  it  selfe  without  the  hclpe  and  support  of  another ;  I  think  it  necessaiy  for 
the  conference  of  Scriptures,  assemblies  of  brethren  be  had.     The  order  therin  to  be 
observed  is  expressed  by  St.  Paul,  and  therefore  neede  not  I  to  use  many  wordcs  in 
that  behalfe,  onely  willing,  that  when  ye  convent  or  come  together,  which  I  would 
were  once  a  week,  that  your  begynning  should  be  from  confessyon  of  your  offences, 
and  invocation  of  the  Spirite  of  the  Lorde  Jesus  to  assyste  you  in  all  your  godly  en- 
terprises.    And  then  lette  some  place  in  Scripture  be  plainly  and  distinctly  red,  so 
much  as  shall  be  thought  sufficient  for  one  day  or  time  :  which  ended  if  any  brother 
have  exhortacion,  question,  or  doubt,  let  him  not  feare  to  speake  or  move  the  same, 
so  that  he  do  it  witn  moderacion,  eyther  to  edifie  or  to  be  edified.    And  herof  I  doubt 
not  but  great  profet  shall  shortly  ensue,  for  first,  by  hearing,  readjmg,  and  conferryng 
the  Scriptures  in  the  assemblie,  the  hole  bodie  of  the  Scriptures  of  God  shall  become 
familiar,  the  judgements  and  sprites  of  men  shall  bee  tryed,   their  pacience   and 
modesty  shalbe  knowen  ;  and,  finally,  their  gifts  and  utterance  shall  appeare  multipli- 
cations of  wordes,  prolixet  interpretaciouns  and  wilfulnese  in  reasoning,  is  to  be  avoydcd 
at  all  tymes  and  in  all  places,  but  chiefly  in  the  congregacion,  where  nothing  ou^t 
to  be  respected  except  the  glory  of  God,  and  comforte  or  edificatioun  of  brethren. 

**If  any  thing  occurre  wythin  the  text,  or  else  aryse  in  reasoning,  whylke  your 
judgemente  can  not  resolve  or  capacities  apprehend,  let  the  same  be  noted  and  put 
in  wryting  before  ye  disraisse  the  congregatioun,  that  when  God  shall  offer  unto  you 
any  interpreter,  your  doubts  beeyng  noted  and  knowen,  may  have  the  more  expedite 
resolution  ;  or  ek  that  when  ye  shall  have  occasioun  to  wryte  to  suche  as  with  whome 
ye  woulde  communicate  youre  judgementes,  your  letters  may  signifie  and  declaire 
your  unceasyng  desyre  that  ye  have  of  God  and  of  his  trew  religion  ;  and  they,  I  doubt 
not,  according  to  their  talentes,  will  endevour  and  bestowe  their  faithfuU  labours  to 
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satisfy  your  godly  petitionis.  Of  my  selfe  I  will  speake  as  I  think  ;  I  wyll  more 
gladly  spende  xv.  houres  in  communicatyng  my  judgemente  with  you,  in  explanyng 
IS  God  pleases  to  open  to  me  any  place  of  Scripture,  then  halfe  ane  houre  in  any 
Blatter  besyd." 

"  Farther,  I  wolde,  in  readyng  the  Scripture,  ye  shold  joyne  some  bokes  of  the  Olde, 
and  some  of  the  New  Testament  togeder,  as  Genesis  and  one  of  the  Evangelistis, 
Exodus  wyth  another,  and  so  furth  ;  ever  endynge  suche  bokes  as  ye  begynne  (as  the 
tyme  will  suffer),  for  it  shal  greatly  comforte  you  to  heire  their  harmony  and  weill- 
toned  song  of  the  Holie  Sprite  speiking  in  our  Fatheris  from  the  begynning.  It 
shall  conforme  you  in  theis  dangerous  and  perilous  dayes  to  behold  the  face  of  Chryst 
(esus,  his  joving  spous  and  church,  frome  Abell  to  him  selfe,  and  frome  him  self  to 
:hys  day,  in  all  ages  to  be  one. 

"  Be  frequent  in  the  Prophetis  and  in  the  Epistillis  of  St.  Paul,  for  the  multitude  of 
maters,  most  comfortable  thairin  conteyned,  requireth  exercyse  and  good  memory. 
Lyke  as  youre  assemblies  ought  to  begyn  with  confessioun  and  invocacioun  of  Godis 
Holy  Sprite,  so  walde  I  that  thay  wer  finissit  with  thankesgivyng  and  common 
praiers  for  princes,  rulers,  and  magistrates  ;  for  the  libertie  and  free  passage  of 
Chryste's  Evangell,  for  the  comfort  and  delyverance  of  oure  afflicted  bretnren  in  all 
places  nowe  persecuted,  but  most  cruelly  within  the  realme  of  France  and  England ; 
ind  for  such  other  thlnges  as  the  Sprite  of  the  Lorde  Jesus  shall  teache  unto  you  to 
bee  profitable,  eyther  to  your  selves,  or  to  your  brethren  wheresoever  they  be. 

If  thus  (or  better)  I  shall  hear  that  ye  exercyse  yourselves,  deare  Brethren,  then 
ndll  I  prayse  God  for  your  great  obedience,  as  for  thame  that  not  only  have  ressaved 
:he  word  of  grace  with  gladnes,  but  that  also,  with  care  and  diligence,  doe  keepe  the 
>ame  as  a  treasure  and  Jewell  moste  precious.  And  because  that  I  cannot  susf>ect  that 
ft  wilt  doe  the  contrarye  at  thys  present,  I  will  use  no  threatnynges,  for  my  goode 
lope  is,  that  ye  shall  walke  as  the  sonnes  of  lyght  in  the  myddes  of  this  wicked  gene- 
-ation  ;  that  ye  shalbe  as  starres  in  the  night  season,  who  yet  are  not  chaunged  into 
larknesse ;  that  ye  shalbe  [as]  wheate  amanges  the  cockle,  and  yet,  that  ye  shall  not 
rhaunge  your  nature  which  ye  have  i-essaved  by  grace,  throughe  the  feloweschyp  and 
3articipation  whyche  we  have  wyth  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  hys  body  and  blood.  And 
inally,  that  ye  shall  be  of  the  number  of  the  prudent  virgins,  daylye  renewynge  your 
ampes  with  oyle,  as  they  that  patyentlie  doe  abyde  the  glorious  apparycion  and 
t>mming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  whose  omnipotente  Spirite  rule  and  instructe,  illuminate 
ind  comforte  youre  heartes  and  myndes  in  all  assaultis  nowe  and  ever. 

The  Grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  rest  with  you.  Remember  my  weaknes  in  your 
layUc  prayers.     The  7  of  July,  1556. 

Your  Brother  unfeaned, 

John  Knox. 

[From  Laing's  Works  of  Knox,  voL  iv.  pp.  137 — 140.] 

THE  GREAT  PYRAMID. 
The  Grand  Gallery.    Great  Step  and  Ramp-holes. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "Hebrew  Christian  Witness,"  &c.,  &c. 

*ROF.  P.  Smyth,  in  **  Our  Inheritance  in  the  Great  Pyramid,'*  has  informed  us 
low,  in  186$,  Mr.  Robert  Menzies,  a  Hebrew  Christian,  first  drew  attention  to  the 
irobable  Messianic  character  of  the  symbolisms  of  that  structure,  and  th^  manner  in 
rhich  this  view  was  further  extended  in  1872  by  the  discovery  of  the  correspondence 
if  the  distance  in  inches— at  the  rate  of  an  inch  to  a  year — between  the  North  wall  of 
he  Grand  Gallery  and  the  peculiar  lines  drawn  on  the  side  walls  of  the  entrance 
tassage,  and  which  had  been  noticed  in  *'  Life  and  Work,"  published  in  1867,  as  an 
ninterpreted  sign:  and  the  date  previously  found,  from  Astronomical  calculations  for 
lie  building  of  the  Pyramid  in  B.c.  2170.  And  he  records  the  circumstances  under 
^hich  that  discovery  was  made ;  viz.,  in  consequence  of  the  objections  urged  against  the 
eceipt  of  the  inspired  theory  of  the  building  by  Mr.  Casey,  of  PoUerton  Castle  ;  and 
*rof.  P.  Smyth  has  in  a  subsequent  publication  in  **  Life  from  the  Dead,"  recorded 
is  views  res(>ecting  the  import  of  the  passage  leading  into  the  Antechamber,  and  the 
•ossible  symbolism  of  the  granite  leaf.  No  one,  however,  up  to  this  time,  I  believe, 
as  suggested  any  view,  as  to  the  possible  meaning  of  the  over-lappings  of  the  walls  of 
tie  Grand  Gallery,  of  the  Ramp-holes,  or  of  the  Great  Step. 
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One  of  the  objections  urged  against  the  reception  of  the  Grand  Gallery,  as  a  symbol 
of  the  Christian  dispensation,  or  the  progress  of  mankind  during  the  last  eighteen 
<:enturies,  is  this — that  if  such  were  the  intention,  then  some  coincidence  should  have 
been  apparent  between  the  Ramp-holes,  and  important  historical  events,  at  the  rate 
of  an  inch  to  a  year.  And  the  failure  in  detecting  any  such  correspondence  has  been 
held  to  be  fatal  to  that  view  of  the  subject 

Admitted  the  theory  already  set  forth  as  to  the  Messianic  character  of  the  Passiges 
and  Grand  Gallery,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  only  to  proceed  in  the  same  direction 
in  order  to  obtain  a  suggestion  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  hitherto  uninterpreted 
features  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

If  Messianic,  then  clearly  it  must  relate  principally  to  the  dealings  of  the  Almightj 
M'ith  His  chosen  people  in  reference  to  their  promised  restoration  to  His  favour,  and 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  respecting  that  event,  rather  than  to  the  world  in 
general,  which  apparently,  in  the  purposes  of  God's  providence  would  seem  to  be 
divided  only  into  three  parts — the  Hebrew  race,  the  kingdoms  represented  by 
Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  and  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

We  have  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  image  the  history  prefigured  of  certain  kingdoms  of 
the  world,  from  that  time  to  the  **  time  of  the  end,"  and  repeated  under  diflferent  trpcs 
in  the  seventh  and  subsequent  chapters  of  Daniel ;  and  I  believe  that  none  who  mve 
consideretl  the  subject  have  hesitated  to  accept  the  belief,  that  the  present  state  of  the 
kingdoms  so  symbolized  are  represented  under  the  figure  of  the  feet  and  toes  of  the 
image.  And  that  the  description  given  in  the  2nd  chapter  of  Daniel,  ver.  3,  "And 
whereas  thou  sawest  iron  mixed  with  miry  clay,  they  shall  mingle  themselves  with  the 
seed  of  men,  but  they  shall  not  cleave  one  to  another,  even  as  iron  is  not  mixed  with 
clay,"  is  a  true  description  of  the  existing  state  of  things  among  the  luitions,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  present  day.  It  consisted  with  the  dealings  of 
the  Almighty  with  His  people  Israel,  to  declare  to  them  by  His  prophets  the  "woes" 
which  should  come  upon  certain  nations  which  surrounded  them,  and  which  in  His 
good  providence  had  been  the  rods  in  His  hands  for  chastising  them  for  their  obstinate 
rebellions,  and  forsaking  Him.  But  beyond  these  special  national  prophecies  there 
do  not  appear  to  be  any  others,  from  which  we  can  even  infer  any  speciflil  foreshadowings 
in  relation  to  general  historical  events,  even  to  those  which  might  appear  to  us  to  be 
of  peculiar  importance.  Jesus  Christ  Himself  declared  that  the  things  which  were 
highly  esteemed  among  men  were  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God,  Luke  xvL  15, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  the  converse  of  this  must  be  equally  true,  or  that  the 
things  which  in  the  estimation  of  the  Almighty  are  of  the  greatest  account  are  hdd  in 
little  consideration  by  the  generality  of  mankind. 

Now  although  it  appears  not  io  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  will  to 
declare  beforehand  anything  relating  to  certain  kingdoms  of  this  world,  beyond  those 
tilings  which  were  revealed  to  Daniel,  yet  He  has  been  pleased  to  foreshow  a  number 
of  events  which  were  to  happen  during  the  present  dispensation — events  which  hafc 
been  proceeding,  pari passuy  with  and  have  been  worked  out  in  the  history  of  mankind 
since  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  which  would  seem  to  have  been  preparing  the  way 
for  the  rc-establishmcnt  of  the  Hebrew  people,  "The  Great  Event  comddently  with 
the  reign  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself  to  which  the  bulk  of  prophecy  relates.  In  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Revelations,  1st  verse,  St.  John  declares,  that  he  heard  the 
voice  as  of  a  trumpet  talking  with  him,  which  said,  **  Come  up  hither,  and  I  will  show 
thee  things  which  must  be  hereafter." 

The  events  which  he  records  related  to  God's  dealings  with  man,  still  appaiendy 
confined  to  those  nations  represented  by  Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  and  are  typified 
under  the  four  symlwls  of  Seals,  Trumpets,  Thunders,  and  Vials.  And  under  «dli 
S)'mbol  were  arranged  seven  events.  I  cannot  but  think  that  in  the  Grand  Gallery 
and  its  Ramp-holes  we  have  all  this  symbolized.  There  are  first,  the  Four  walls 
each  witli  its  seven  overlappings,  with  the  exception  of  the  north  wsdl,  which  has  only 
six,  possibly  l)ecause  coincidently  with  that  north  wall,  **  He  came  forth  conquering, 
and  to  conquer,"  in  fulfilment  of  His  own  Word  spoken  by  His  prophets.  Then, 
secondly,  there  are  Ramps  or  benches,  raised  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  floor, 
but  nmning  the  length  of  the  gallery  on  each  side  of  it,  up  to  the  **  Great  Step," 
M'here  they  cease  ;  and  thirdly,  upon  each  of  these  ramps,  are  arranged  twenty-seven 
holes,  symbolically  lifted  up  out  of  sight  of  mankind,  who  are  moving  along  the  floor, 
and  only  to  be  seen  if  searched  for. 

Ths^  holes  must  l;Lave  reference  to  events  passing  on  either  hand  among  mankind,— 
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rat  disr^arded  by  them — as  matters  specially  arranged  in  the  providence  of  God — until, 
Q  process  of  time,  the  great  step  is  reached.  Twenty-seven  of  these  events  thus  symbolized 
lavc  by  this  time  passed  over  the  world.  The  onward  and  upward  struggle  is  so  far 
jrrested,  that  the  great  step  being  surmounted  ;  men  begin  to  look  around  them  and 
ackward  and  trace  God's  dealings  with  His  people. 

The  ramps  have  ceased ;  but  upon  the  open,  level  platform  now  reached,  and  pushed 
tack  into  its  furthest  corner,  on  each  side,  against  the  south  wall  of  the  Grand  Gallery, 
tself  impending  or  leaning  forward,  is  now  clearly  visible  one  more  hole,  the  last  of 
be  series,  and  completing  the  full  number  of  four  times  seven,  or  twenty-eight  But 
as  the  great  step  no  other  signification  ?  I  think  it  has.  The  bulk  of  the  prophecies 
f  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  most  of  the  minor  prophets  relate  to  God's  own  chosen  people 
srael  and  Judah,  whom  He  has  declared  that  "  He  has  not  cast  off,"  although  over 
ie  Jews  e^teen  hundred  years,  and  over  the  Israelites  nearly  two  thousand  five 
ondred  years  have  rolled  ;  during  which  time  the  one  has  been  suffering  the  punish- 
lents  so  vividly  portrayed  by  Moses  in  Deut.  xxviii.  xxix.,  and  the  other  has  so  far 
isappeared  from  history  and  human  sight  as  to  have  been  for  ages  designated  as  the 
'  lost  tribes,"  and  supposed  to  have  become  entirely  absorbed  among  the  nations. 
If  therefore  the  commencement  of  the  ascending  passage  may  be  taken  as  coinciding 
ith  the  Exodus,  and  the  next  1542  inches  of  its  length,  terminating  at  the  north  wall 
f  the  Grand  Gallery,  be  typical  of  the  Hebrew  race,  until  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ, 
ten  the  1808  inches  of  the  Grand  Gallery  to  the  foot  of  the  Great  Step  must  be  typical 
f  that  people  also  in  part  or  in  whole. .  .  .  And  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  in  1808 
le  first  "  great  step  **  in  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Jews  took  place  when 
le  Emperor  Napoleon  convened  a  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  and  when  the  Protestant  nations 
f  England  and  Germany  began  to  promote  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  when  both 
>cially  and  politically  they  began  to  resume  a  place  of  consideration  among  nations  ; 
'hicfa  has  yearly  been  taking  a  wider  range,  until  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  term 
Jew  "  has  ceased  to  be  one  of  reproach,  and  not  only  in  Great  Britain  has  the  chief 
olitical  power  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  Hebrew  race,  but  in  Germany 
bo  o>ne  of  this  hitherto  despised  people  may,  humanly  speaking,  be  said  absolutely  to 
old  in  his  hand  the  "  balance,"  on  the  inscrutably  equipoised  scales  of  which,  the  eyes 
f  the  world  are  at  this  moment  fixed  with  such  intense  interest  and  apprehension. 
',  therefore,  the  sixth  vial  of  God's  wrath  has  long  since  been  poured  out,  **  that  the 
ay  of  the  kings  of  the  East  might  ht prefnired^  and  if  "the  three  unclean  spirits 
ke  frogs "  have  already  long  since  been  engaged  in  their  vile  work  of  promoting 
XDticism,  formalism,  and  covetousness  ;  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  seventh  vial  is 
roDAbly  at  this  moment  "being  poured  out  into  the  air,"  when  in  point  of  time  we 
«  almost  touching  the  symbolical  south  wall  of  the  Grand  Gallery  that  is  to  terminate 
le  present  dispensation?  when  we  are  standing  on  the  broad  level  road  leading 
i«ctly  into  that  narrow  passage,  symbolical  it  may  well  be,  of  the  terrible  distress 
moonced  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  when  men's  minds  are  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for 
oking  for  those  things  which  are  coming  upon  the  earth,  now  that  the  powers  of  the 
SATftis  are  shaking,  when  the  c;reat  earthquake  is  daily  looked  for,  when  the  division 
'the  great  city  into  three  parts  is  almost  completed,  and  when  the  cities  of  the  nations 
cm  just  ready  to  fall.  Rev.  xvi.  18,  19.  Is  this  fearful  description  of  coming  events 
hich  thoughtful  minds  have  in  daily  contemplation  purely  **  imaginative  "  ?  Are  the 
ledictions  relating  to  these  last  times  to  have  no  more  weight  with  the  mass  of 
en  than  the  warnings  given  to  the  old  world  by  Noah  ? 

Surely  the  indifference  which  is  shown  to  the  signs  of  the  times  by  mankind  in 
neral  has  been  put  on  record  by  our  blessed  Saviour  Himself : — 
••As  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noah,  so  shall  li  be  in  the  days  of  the  Son  of  man.  They 
d  eat,  they  drank,  they  married  wives,  they  were  given  in  marriage  ;  until  the  day 
at  Noah  entered  into  the  ark,  and  the  flood  came  and  destroyed  them  all.  Likewise 
so  as  it  was  in  the  davs  of  Lot.  They  did  eat,  they  drank,  they  bought,  they  sold, 
cy  planted,  they  builded  ;  but  the  same  day  that  Lot  went  out  of  Sodom  it  rained 
e  and  brimstone  from  heaven,  and  destroyed  them  all  Even  thus  shall  it  ^  in  the 
.y  when  the  Son  of  man  is  revealed." 
London,  March  3,  1877.  Sydney  Hall. 
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LITERARY    NOTICES. 


An  Archaic  Dictionary  :  Biographical,  Historical,  and  Mythological; 
FROM  THE  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Etruscan  Monuments  and  Pa- 
PYRL  By  W.  R.  Cooper^  FM.A.S.^  M.R.A^,  Lx>ndoii :  Samuel  Bagster  and 
Sons, 

This  learned  work — with  its  modest  address  "  To  the  Reader,"  its  erudite  Introdnc- 
tion.  and  its  eighteen  appendices — will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature m 
archaic  history  and  philology,  which  is  so  rapidly  increasing  now-a-day.  All  classes 
of  the  reading  public  should  gratefully  hail  the  appearance  of  this  volume.  Tlx 
students  of  the  **dead"  languages  will  of  course  con  over  its  pages  with  a  peculiar 
interest.  To  the  devout  student  of  the  Bible  it  will  prove  a  confirmation,  if  they 
required  such  evidence,  that  as  there  is  no  god  like  unto  the  Grod  of  Jeshuron,  so  is 
there  no  history  comparable  to  the  annals  contained  in  that  volume  which  was  penned 
by  holy  men  of  God,  who  wrote  as  they  were  moved  by  divine  inspiration.  To  the 
diligent  students  of  the  origin  of  language  this  work  will  afford  evidence  ts  to  "The 
Uncertainties  of  modem  Philological  Science."  In  fact  we  have  treated  the  late  dis- 
coveries in  archaic  fields  for  that  purpose  long  before  Mr.  Cooper  published  his  in* 
teresting  book.  ^  We  have  reason  to  know  that  amongst  our  readers  are  to  be  found 
all  the  above  classes,  and  we  therefore  commend  the  book  for  their  attentive  study. 

In  illustration  of  the  utility  of  the  work  in  the  way  we  have  indicated  above,  we 
give  the  following,  rather  long,  extract  from  the  Introduction  : — 

**The  ancient  inscriptions,  which  are  only  authorities  for  the  history  of  their  own 
times,  are  provokingly  imperfect  and  unintelligible  for  the  purposes  for  which  theyare 
now  required.     They  recount  the  names  and  titles  of  the  kings  and  officers  with  a 
monotonous  verbosity,  while  the  names  of  places  conquered,  and  of  monaxx:hs  rendered 
tributar)',  are  written  cither  in  obscure  ideographs,  or  imperfectly  phoneticised  syllables. 
From  the  want  of  a  fixed  era,  and  the  general  use  of  a  moveable  calendar,  there  is 
little  accuracy  in  the  dates  of  events  described,  even  when,  which  is  a  rare  occurrence, 
any  years  are  mentioned.     In  many  inscriptions  the  single  object  has  been  to  cover  so 
many  scjuare  yards  of  mural  space  with  eulogy  of  the  reigning  sovereign.     When  the 
events  in  his  own  life  were  insufficient  for  this  purpose,  a  few  years'  actions  from  the 
annals  of  his  predecessor  were  recklessly  appropriated  to  his  own  ;  when  on  the  other 
hand  the  symmetry  of  the  design  required  it,  or  the  space  was  limited,  the  succession 
of  years  was  utterly  disregarded,  and  the  paragraphs  were  arranged  to  suit  the  ideas  of 
the  architect,  and  not  to  minister  to  the  necessities  of  the  historian ;  to  magnify  the 
glory  of  the  king,  whose  successor  would  frequently  erase  his  inscriptions,  although 
that  proceeding  was  denounced  by  the  most  awful  curses.     The  portrait  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  the  great  events  of  his  reign  were  made  to  recur  with  tedious  frequency, 
and  sometimes  the  history  of  his  actions  is  written  across  the  dress  which  he  wears, 
and  at  other  times  it  is  scattered  over  the  background  of  the  figure,  regardless  of 

picturesque  effect Not  unfrequently  also  the  alteration  or  enlargement  of  a 

royal  residence  necessitated  the  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  inscribed  slats,  and  when 
that  was  the  case,  no  care  was  taken  to  render  the  series  complete  by  the  reinscription 
of  another  slab  in  the  place  of  that  which  was  destroyed. 

•*  In  the  smaller  official  documents,  those  which  were  inscribed  upon  the  foondation 
Cylinders,  or  Timins  of  baked  clay,  a  similar  disregard  of  accuracy  existed  ;  the  tablets 
were  written  by  various  scribes,  who  although  copying  from  the  same  materials 
differed  widely  from  each  other  as  to  the  marmer  in  which  they  used  them,  and  often 
omitted  sentences  which  there  was  not  room  to  crowd  into  the  last  lines  of  a  column, 
or  repeated  an  unimportant  phrase  to  avoid  a  blank  space  on  the  monument  On  the 
literary  tablets,  more  especially  those  which  were  religious  or  mystical,  two  languages 
were  generally  employed,  the  Accadian  original,  and  the  later  Assyrian  translation ; 
but  even  in  that  case  the  bilingual  nature  of  the  record  does  not  render  it  easier  of 
translation,  for  the  Assyrian  terms  are  often  adaptations  of  the  older  Accadian  words, 
and  occasionally  even  substitutions  of  other  ideas  ;  and  in  almost  every  instance  the 
two  versions  while  substantially  agreeing  as  to  their  purport,  yet  present  so  many 
differences  of  detail  as  to  leave  just  those  points  unsettled  which  to  the  modem  critic 

*  Sec  our  la&l  "Numbei,  "^^.  6^,  64. 
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r  historian  are  of  the  highest  value,  and  the  uncertainty  regarding  which  undermines 
i  his  premises,  and  vitiates  all  his  conclusions. 

*•  Another  source  of  error  and  annoyance  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
^corded  inscriptions  bear  in  themselves  the  evidence  of  a  credulous  unt  rust  worthiness, 
D  orientalism  of  expression  which  renders  it  impossible  that  all  their  statements  should 
e  received  as  the  witnesses  of  historical  truth.  When  it  is  gravely  stated  that  a 
lonarch  like  Assumazirpal  makes  an  inroad  into  a  country,  and  captures  its  capital 
ity»  together  with  its  1200  surrounding  towns ;  then  after  a  few  days'  march  besieges 
Jid  destroys  another  great  walled  city,  and  ruinates  another  looo  or  800  towns,  and 
his  statement  is  repeated  with  little  variation  in  describing  the  conquest  of  a  country 
mly  a  few  hundred  miles  in  extent ;  it  immediately  becomes  obvious  that  there  has 
xcn  a  reckless  perversion  of  facts,  and  that  even  if  the  thousands  of  towns  were  the 
reriest  hamlets  of  a  crowded  metropolis,  there  would  still  have  been  employed  a  con- 
nderable  degree  of  bombastic  exaggeration.  Hence  the  names  of  persons  and  places, 
and  the  details  of  political  events,  have  to  be  simply  stated  as  they  are  found  recorded  ; 
they  can  neither  be  reconciled  with  reason  or  with  themselves,  and  dangerous  and 
ridiculous  above  all  would  it  be  for  an  historian,  writing  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  centu- 
ries, to  endeavour  to  sychronize  or  adapt  them.  They  must  wait  till  time,  which  has 
preserved  and  revealed  these  writings,  shall  have  subjected  them  to  the  analysis  of 
comparison. 

'*  Although  these  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  chiefly  to  the  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
they  arc  equallv  true  of  hieroglyphic  literature  also  ;  for  the  Egyptian  Papyri,  many 
of  which  were  buried  in  the  tombs  of  their  possessors,  and  were  never  intended  to  be 
read,  are  often  most  perfunctorily  wTitten,  and  copied  with  the  most  heedless 
inaccuracy  the  one  from  the  other.  Phrases  which  were  never  entirely  intelligible 
eren  to  the  most  careful  reader  become  on  these  papyri  a  mere  chaos  of  fragmentary 
sentences  and  heterogeneous  signs,  among  which  the  name  and  titles  of  the  deceased, 
and  those  of  the  local  deity  which  he  worshipped,  are  often  alone  distinguishable  ; 
even  the  more  exactly  written  MSS.  are  full  of  contradictions  and  notes,  which  the 
course  of  ages  has  rendered  undiscoverable.  The  degrees  of  filiation  in  the  family 
lists  are  often  hopelessly  confused,  owing  to  the  habit  of  the  scribes  of  comparing  the 
affinities  of  all  the  deceased  to  the  various  mystical  relationships  which  prevailed 
among  the  Egyptian  divinities.  Almost  every  priest  is  a  *  royal  father,'  and  every 
wife  is  a  'royal  daughter,'  or  '  divine  sister,'  while  her  deceased  husband  is  equally  an 
Osirian  or  one  of  the  race  of  gods,"  &c,  &c 

So  much  for  the  credibility  of  pagan  archaic  history,    whether    monumental  or 
scriptory.     Yet  we  have  met  with  students  of  this  branch  of  literature,  as  industrious 
and  as  discriminating  as  Mr.  Cooper  himself,  who  astonished  us — when  a  question 
respecting  an  episode  from  sacrea  history  was  on  the  tapis — by  superciliously  asking 
whether  there  was  archaic  monumental   evidence  to  corroborate  the  event  under 
consideration  !     But  ardent  students  of  problematic  sciences,  which  are  beset  with 
ttooertainties  at  every  turn,  are  apt  to  be  fervid  in  their  enthusiasm,  even  when  their 
consistency  is  at  stake.     We  could  not  help  smiling  when  we  read,  a  couple  of  pages 
further  on  in  our  author's  Introduction,  the  following  confident  expectation  :—**  A 
Tery  short  time  will  now  suffice  to  place  in  our  hands  a  wealth  of  literature,  of  which 
Berosus  only  knew  one  isolated  section,  Pliny  and  Trogus  Pompeius  had  only  heard 
the  name.     The  invaluable  aid  of  comjiarative  philologv  and  mythology,  sciences  of 
which  Plato  scarcely  dreamt,  and  Livy  disregarded,  will  enable  us  to  reconstruct  on 
an  imperishable  basis  the  history  of  the  archaic  world  ;   to  add  to  the  list  of  the 
illustnous  multitudes  of  heroic  men,  great  kings,  merciful  legislators,  learned  men, 
and  noble  women  also,  who  gloriously  filled  their  stations  in  the  ages  past,  and  whose 
memories  shall  have  their  palingenesis  in  the  days  to  come.     When  no  longer  to 
examples  drawn  from  Greek  and  Roman  history  shall  we  point  the  aspirations  of  our 
young  in  the  normal  schools  of  the  future,  but  shall  be  able  to  exhort  them  to  deeds  of 
personal  courage  by  the  heroism  of  a  Rameses  and  an  Anebni  ;  to  bravely  contend 
against  contending  fate,  like  Merodach-Baladan  of  Babylonia,  and  Muthon  of  Tyre  ; 
shall  exhort  them  to  serve  their  country  with  the  fidelity  of  the  Egyptian  chancellor 
Bal,  and  to  resign  themselves  to  the  apathy  of  the  grave,  old  in  wisdom  and  years 
like  Pentahor,  proudly  lamented  like  Menepthah  the  Egypt ir^n,  or  Assurbanipal  the 
glorious  king  of  Assyria."  !  !  !     We  will  not  anticipate  the  inevitable  expressions  of 
surprise  which  the  above  must  elicit  from  our  readers. 

We  regret  to  find  that  Mr.  Cooper  should  have  been  betrayed  to   adopt  certain 
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untenable  conjectures  respecting  the  meaning  of  some  Hebrew  names.  In  explaining 
the  causes  of  the  many  cross  references  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  his  Arckac 
Dictionary  he  gives  one  of  his  reasons  "  the  fact  that  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
names  were  frequently  translated,  and  not  transliterated,  or  else  were  written  dovn 
phonetically  by  the  different  historians,  and  thus  it  has  been  often  extremely  difficult 
to  identify  the  individuals  meant  in  the  inscriptions  ;  and  this  was  more  particularlf 
the  case  when  the  Assyrian  or  the  Egyptian  contained  the  titles  of  their  own  deities.  In 
that  case  the  Hebrew  writers  from  conscientious  scruples  almost  invariably  parodied 
or  changed  them  ;  as,  for  example,  Mephibosheth,  which  means  *  Mouth  of  reproach,' 
for   Mephibaal,    'Mouth   of   Baal;'    Ishbosheth,    *  Man    of   shame,'    for    Ithbaal, 

*  Man  of  Baal  ;'  Coniah,  *  Strength  of  the  Lord,'  or  *  God  appointed,'  for  Jecooiah; 
and  Babel,  *  Confusion,'  for  Babilu,  *  Gate  of  God.'" 

Could  Mr.  Cooper,  or  his  authority,  expect  any  sober-minded  student  to  entertain 
for  a  moment  the  idea  that  Saul  and  Jonathan  named  their  respective  sons  after  Baal! 
The  Talmudic  explanation  is  a  more  ingenious  and  rational  one  than  the  one  given  in 
the  above  extract.  **  Why  was  his  name  called  Mephibosheth  ?"  asked  one  of  the 
Rabbis.  Answer,  "Because  with  his  mouth  he  put  David  to  the  blush  in  the 
Halachah."  2  With  all  due  deference  to  the  Talmud  and  Mr.  Cooper,  we  venture  to 
suggest  two  different  meanings  to  the  names  Ishbosheth  and  Mephibosheth.  The 
former  we  translate  either  "Modest  man,"  or  "Tardy  man  ;"    and  the  latter  either 

*  *  Modest-mouthed, "  or  "  Tardy-mouthed. "  Both  those  significations  are  maintainable 
elymologically.  As  r^ards  the  etymology  of  Babel,  will  Mr.  Cooper  pardon  us 
if  we  express  a  preference  for  the  etymology  furnished  on  that  word  by  the  most 
reliable  archaeologist,  according  to  our  thinking,  in  the  world.* 

Notwithstanding  the  difference  of  opinion  on  minor  matters  between  the  author 
of  the  work  under  notice  and  ourselves,  we  recommend  his  latest  volume  as  deserving 
the  attention  of  students,  scholars,  historians,  and  theologians. 

Palestine  Re-Peopled  ;  or.  Scattered  Israel's  Gathering.  A  Sign  of 
THE  Times.  By  the  Rn>.  James  Neil^  B.A.,  formerly  Incumbent  of  Cirist 
Churchy  yeruscUcm.     Third  Edition,  Revised.     London  :  James  Nisbet  and  Ca 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the  elucidation  of  the  history  of  the  chosen  people 
demanded  such  a  work  as  the  one  before  us  as  the  present  one.  We  therefore 
welcome  Mr.  Neil's  little  work  in  an  especial  manner.  Before  we  enter  into  any 
particulars  on  some  of  the  questions  propounded  in  the  small  volume  under  the  above 
title,  we  furnish  the  headings  of  the  chapters  of  the  volume  according  to  our  author's 
own  naming : — i.  The  Gathering  of  the  Flock.  2.  The  Way  prepared.  5.  The 
Shepherd's  purpose  in  the  Gathering.  4.  The  Fold  complete.  Appendices.  A. 
Signs  of  the  Time  of  the  End.  B.  Farming  in  Palestine.  C.  The  Scenery  of 
Palestine.  D.  The  Seven- Hilled  City.  E.  War  against  the  Witnesses,  F.  The 
Greek  Little  Horn.  G.  A  Papal  Railway  in  Palestine.  H.  The  State  of  Europe. 
I.  The  Russian  Scourge. 

Each  successive  chapter  contains  something  valid  and  important  to  the  Prophetic 
Investigator  and  to  the  observer  of  the  Signs  of  the  Times.  Mr.  Neil  handles  his 
various  subjects  with  ability,  and  treats  them  with  devout  earnestness.  He  writes 
forensically  because  he  evidently  feels  strongly.  The  pious  author  will  kindly  bear 
with  us  when  we  frankly  admit  our  inability  to  follow  him  in  all  his  implied  interpre- 
tation of  prophecy,  not  because  we  "  despise  prophecies,"  on  the  contrary,  we  venerate 
them,  we  investigate  them,  we  ponder  and  wonder  over  them  with  the  gratitude  of 
heart  and  soul.  \Ve  feel  in  our  heart  of  hearts  the  truth  of  the  Evangelists'  inspired 
dictum  that  "the  Testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  Spirit  of  Ppophecy."  But 
we  think  independently,  just  as  we  read  the  original  texts  independently,  of  the 
expositions  and  glosses  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  Our  library  contains  almost 
every  work  that  has  been  written  and  published  on  prophetic  interpretation.  We  may 
conscientiously  say  that  we  have  read,  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested  the 
prophetic  interpretations  propounded  in  those  works— and  yet  we  found  after  all  that 
we  must  examme  and  investigate  prophecies  independently  of  already  published 
interpretations  and  expositions.  We  do  not  presume  to  say  that  either  Mr.  Neil  or 
his  referees  is,  or  are,  wrong  ;  all  we  ask  for  is  to  be  borne  with  if,  for  instance,  we 
are  unable,  as  yet,  to  adopt  the  views  propounded  in  Appendix  A.    This  inability  does 

*  Treatise  Berachoth,  fol.  iv.  col,  i,  »  Gen.  xi.  9. 
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lot,  however,  detract  from  our  sincere  admiration  of  the  optisculum  as  a  whole.  We 
«ad  it  carefully,  and  our  interest  in  the  perusal  never  flagged  for  a  moment.  We 
renture  to  think  that  such  will  be  the  feeling  of  every  one  who  has  an  opportunity  to 
XMne  across  it.  We  were  particularly  interested  in  Mr.  Neil's  description  of  the  rise 
ind  progress  of  civilization  at  Jerusalem  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  We  transfer  that 
lescription  here,  which  will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
HLoly  City,  as  well  as  of  our  author's  style  : — 

••To  understand  the  new  civilization  that  is  arising  in  Syria,  it  will  be  well  to  trace 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  it.  The  coming  of  missionaries  to  reside  in  the  country, 
about  forty  years  ago,  has  doubtless,  under  Ciod,  been  the  chief  of  these  causes.  It 
can  never  be  too  often  remarked  that  Christianity,  though  concerned,  for  the  most 
put,  in  pointing  men's  thoughts  and  hopes  to  a  future  state,  is  ever  the  chief  instru- 
ment in  the  amelioration  of  their  condition  here.  No  honest  Hebrew  acquainted  with 
the  modem  history  of  Palestine  can  fail  to  know  very  well,  however  little  he  may  care 
to  confess  it,  that  the  altogether  new  comforts  and  privileges  he  now  enjoys  are  due  in 
DO  small  degree  to  the  work,  direct  and  indirect,  of  Protestant  mLssionaries,  and  more 
specially  of  the  early  missionaries  to  the  Jews,  if  only  as  being  the  first  in  the  field. 
Tnc  very  presence  of  these  men  of  God  and  their  families,  possessed  respectively  of 
the  great  lulvantages  of  English,  German,  and  American  training,  was  a  solemn  pro- 
test against  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  In  Jerusa- 
lem itself,  that  great  stronghold  of  Muslim,  Jewish,  and  Apostate  Christian  fanaticism, 
at  the  peril  of  their  lives  they,  and  they  alone,  fought  out,  for  the  benefit  of  all  alike, 
the  great  battle  of  religious  toleration,  and  openly  triumphed.  It  was  the  missio- 
naries who,  according  to  the  best  of  their  abilities,  at  once  commenced  the  work  of 
liberal  education,  totally  neglected  before,  and  so  carried  it  on  as  to  compel  the  Jews 
themselves  to  follow  in  the  same  path.  It  was  the  missionaries,  too,  who  used  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  raise  the  Hebrew  women  from  that  deplh  of  degradation  to 
which  they  had  been  brought  by  the  teaching  of  the  Talmud,  and  who  succeeded  so 
fiu"  as  to  render  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  most  bigoted  Jews  in  Jerusalem  to  open 
schools  for  girls,  in  order  to  keep  the  young  people  away  from  the  missionary  estab- 
lishments. These  messengers  of  the  Gospel  were  the  first  to  furnish  duly  trained  and 
able  medical  men,  and  to  found  an  excellent  hospital,  so  as  in  this  particular  also  *  to 
provoke  to  emulation '  the  rabbis,  whose  medical  institutions,  subsequently  founded  in 
rivalry,  are  now  also  becoming  very  efficient,  and  no  doubt  a  means  of  much  temporal 
good  to  many.  Further,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  opposed  and  persecuted  on 
all  hands,  their  being  possessed  of  some  European  influence  enabled  them  to  act  as  a 
kind  of  *  watch  committee,'  to  protect  the  oppressed  in  all  communities  alike,  helping 
those  to  right  who  suffered  wrong,  and  nowhere  more  than  amongst  the  cruelly  down- 
trodden race  of  Israel.  Let  it  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  thousands  of  children 
who  have  passed  through  their  schools,  and  even  of  nominal  converts  who  have  joined 
their  churches,  have  helped  in  their  turn  most  materially  to  diffuse  the  light  of  Chris- 
tian education  throughout  many  parts  of  the  land. 

••  Amongst  other  agencies  of  civilization,  next  to  the  work  of  the  missionaries,  must 
be  enomerated  the  establishment  of  Consulates  in  various  towns  of  Palestine,  by  which 
means  most  of  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  are  now  represented.  This  too  has  been 
1  very  important  step.  Not  only  has  the  presence  of  these  European  representatives, 
many  of  them  diplomatic  agents  entrusted  with  considerable  powers,  been  in  itself  a 
gireat  check  upon  the  general  lawlessness  which  preceded  their  coming,  but  it  has 
rendered  it  possible  for  all  subjects  of  their  respective  nations  to  live  in  comparative 
comfort  and  safety.  Thus  no  Jew  who  is  the  subject  of  a  foreign  power  can  now  Idc 
ftrrested  save  by  an  officer  of  his  own  consulate,  or  tried  before  any  other  court  than 
that  of  his  own  consul. 

•*  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  amongst  the  causes  of  the  present  improved  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  the  annual  influx  of  a  very  great  and  increasing  number  of  >'isitors. 
The  entirely  new  and  healthful  mode  of  travelSng  it  necessitates,  with  all  the  excite- 
ment and  pleasure  of  camp-life,  the  deep  interest  of  its  hallowed  spots,  the  wide  field 
it  affords  for  exploration,  and  the  wild  beauty  that  still  lingers  everywhere  on  its  natu- 
ral features,  combined  to  make  Palestine  a  place  of  resort  as  soon  as  the  modem 
facilities  for  travelling  brought  its  shores  to  within  an  easy  fortnight's  distance  from 
aur  own.*    Of  late  years,  from  the  conmiencement  of  December  to  the  b^inning  of 

*  See  Appendix  C. 
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the  following  May,  but  more  especially  during  the  delightful  spring  season,  crowds 
have  thronged  the  ordinary  pilgrim  ways.     Royal  personages  have  been  conspicooos 
among  the  number.*     Formerly  only  a  few  very  wealthy  travellers  could  accomplish 
the  journey.     Now  it  may  be  said  to  be  within  the  reach  of  ortlinary  tourists.    Thoe 
are  two  weIl>knowii  conductors  of  travelling  parties  in  England,  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr. 
Gaze,  and  one  in  Germany.     The  first  of  these  repeats  his  visits  four  times  during! 
single  season,  and  in  that  of  1874  made  arrangements  for  no  less  than  270  visitors  to 
the  Holy  Land.     Such  is  the  number  of  Germans  who  armually  flock  to  the  coontij, 
that  within  the  last  two  years  an  additional  volume  of  Baedeker^s  elaborate  series  las 
been  published,  in  the  shape  of  a  handbook  of  travel  for  Palestine  and  S3nria.    Amoi- 
can  visitors,  though  they  have  to  come  three  thousand  miles  further  than  others,  are, 
to  their  credit  be  it  said,  the  most  numerous,  and  after  them  our  countrymen  fiimish 
by  far  the  largest  contingent.     This  is,  of  course,  excepting  the  Russian  pilgrims, 
meml)ers  of  the  Greek  Church,  who  now,  together  with  crowds  from  the  neigfabooring 
countries,  representatives  of  the  Greek,  Armenian,  Syrian,  Coptic,  and  almost  all 
Oriental  Churches,  come  up  every  year  at   Easter  by  thousands,  to  witness  that 
*  lying  wonder,'  the  so-called  miracle  of  the  Holy  Fire,  in  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre 
at  Jerusalem.     In  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  some  of  the  more  distinguished  of  these 
travellers,  and  particularly  the  royal  personages  already  alluded  to,  the  principal  roads 
have  been  repaired,  and  in  some  cases  made  anew.     The  improvements  in  this  direc- 
tion during  the  last  three  years  have  been  very  marked.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  still  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  custom  of  the  East,  when  any  king  or  prince  is 
about  to  travel,  to  send  commands  to  the  people  of  the  various  districts  through  which 
he  is  to  pass  to  repair  the  roads.     Hence  the  force  of  Isaiah  Ixii.  10,  1 1 :  *  Go  through, 
go  through  the  gates  ;  prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  people  ;  cast  up,  cast  up  the  high- 
way ;  gather  out  the  stones ;  lift  up  a  standard  for  the  people.     Behold,  the  Lord 
hath  ])roclaimed  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  Say  ye  to  the  daughter  of  Sion,  Bdiold, 
thy  salvation  comet h  ;  behold.  His  i-eward  is  with  Him,  and  His  work  before  Him.' 
Here  the  coming  of  Christ  is  foretold,  and  the  spiritual  preparation  for  the  advent  of 
Israel's  Divine  King  commanded,  under  the  striking  figure  of  the  usual  orders  issued 
to  prepare  the  highway  for  a  royal  procession.     Residents  in  Jerusalem  of  late  have 
had  frequent  and  excellent  opportunities  of  observing  the  prophet's  meaning,  and 
have  learnt  to  look  forward  e»\gerly  to  the  coming  of  some  royal  visitor,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  on  account  of  the  great  improvement  immediately  made  in  the  roads  by  which 
it  is  supiK)sed  he  will  travel.     Again,  some  who  have  visited  the  country  have  come 
to  stay,  and  amongst  others  most  notable,  are  the  highly  respectable  members  of  the 
German  community  known  as   *The  Society  of  the  Temple,' also  called  familiarly 
*The  Hoffmannites,'  from  their  leader  Dr.  Hoffmann.     These,  a  band  of  piously- 
disposed  Germans,  to  the  number  of  about  a  thousand,  have  in  the  last  few  years 
settled  as  colonists,  principally  at  Jerusalem,  Jaffa,  and  Haiffa,  where,  as  tradesmen, 
mechanics,  and  domestic  servants,  they  have  helped  most  materially  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  country.     They  believe  that  in  thus  coming  they  are  fulfilling  pro- 
phecy,    (iod's  future  revealed  purpose  for  Palestine  is,  according  to  their  interpreta- 
tion, that  it  should  be  colonized  by  Christians  from  out  of  all  nations,  who  will  nnally 
build  a  temple  at  Jerusalem.     Their  tenets  are  in  many  respects  peculiar,  and  their 
views  of  the  Gospel  defective.     For  instance,  they  do  not  administer  the  sacraments 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  in  their  public  assemblies  ;  neither  do  they  engage 
in  any  aggressive  missionary  work,  believing  that  their  duty  is  simply  to  exhibit, 
amidst  prevailing  darkness,  a  life  of  Christian  morality.     At   present  this  body,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  Jewish  proselytes,  consists  only  of  Germans,  drawn  mostly 
from  the  worthy  peasantry  of  Wurtemberg. 

**  All  these  influences,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  have  not  been  at  work  in  vain. 
They  have  modified  the  v.hole  character  of  life  in  Palestine,  and  have  rendered  the 
country  in  every  way  more  civilized,  and  fit  for  the  residence  of  Europeans.  Particu- 
lars without  number  might  be  given  of  these  improvements,  but  I  will  mention  only 
a  few.     First,  then,  the  fortress-like  character  of  several  of  the  towns  has  ceased. 

*  I  may  mention  the  following  names  : — H.I.M.  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  H.I.H.  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  H.I. H.  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis  of 
Russia,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  the  Netherlands,  H.R.H.  the  Grand  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg, with  several  other  German  Royal  Princes. 
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During  the  early  part  of  my  residence  in  Jerusalem  the  gates  of  the  city  were  all  shut 
At  sunset,  and  were  not  opened,  except  to  the  privileged  possessor  of  a  special  pass,  until 
the  next  day.     This  highly  inconvenient  practice  came  to  an  end  some  five  years  ago. 
In  answer  to  the  petition  of  the  numerous  European  residents,  the  Jaffa,  or  Khulil 
gate,  was  thrown  open  all  night,  by  order  of  the  Pasha,  notwithstanding  the  angry 
remonstrances  of  bigoted  Muslimin,  and  has  remained  open  ever  since.     So  great, 
indeed,  is  the  change  in  this  respect  at  Jaffa,  that,  by  command  of  the  Governor,  the 
massive  town  wall,  an  extensive  fortification,  has  within  the  last  few  years  been  pulled 
down,  and  some  of  the  stones  were  bought  as  building  material  for  a  new  school-house 
in  connexion  with  Miss  Walker-Amott's  excellent  work.     Shops  have  of  late  sold 
European  commodities ;  so  that  some  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  Western  life 
may  now  be  procured.     Formerly,  no  vegetables  or  fruits,  beyond  a  few  native  pro- 
ductions, could  be  procured.     Some  twenty  years  ago,  however,  horticulture — once, 
as  we  may  gather  from  constant  Scriptural  allusiops,  a  great  feature  of  life  in  Pales- 
tine— began  to  be  revived  by  a  Jewish  proselyte,  at  a  little  valley,  Wady  Urtas,  some 
six  miles  south  of  Jerusalem.     Taught  by  his  success,  the  Arabs  who  possessed  irri- 
gated gardens  have  taken  to  similar  cultivation,   and  now  Jerusalem   has  a  most 
abundant  and  cheap  supply  of  excellent  fruits  and  vegetables.     It  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  olive  too,  in  ancient  times  perhaps  the  chief  source  of  wealth 
in  the  Holy  Land,  is  receiving  new  attention,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  oi  Bethlehem 
wide  tracts  of  hitherto  waste  lands  have  been  planted,  and  carefully  enclesed  with 
stone  walls.     The  great  decline  of  Turkish  fanaticism,  due  doubtless,  in  no  small 
decree,  to  the  decline  of  Turkish  power,  must  not  pass  unnoticed.     Both  Jews  and 
Christians  of  all  denominations  can  now  reside,  as  I  have  said,  without  inconvenience 
in  the  Turkish  quarter  of  Sion.     Nor  is  this  all.     If  men  of  position  in  their  own 
communities,  they  are  actually  called  by  the  Muslimin  Effmdi,  and  are  treated  with 
every  mark  of  great  respect.     I  am  well  aware  that  in  Muslim  towns  like  El  Khulil 
(Hebron),  Nablous  (Shechem),  and  those  parts  where  Europeans  are  yet  unknown  or 
few  in  number,  a  very  different  state  of  things  still  exists,  but  the  change  in  this 
regard  in  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa  forms  a  marked  ^ture  of  the  new  amenities  of  more 
civilized  life. 

*•  But  perhaps  there  is  no  better  illustration  of  the  improved  order  of  affairs,  than  the 
recent  organization  amongst  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  of  as  many  as  three  of  those  modem 
institutions  called  *  Building  Societies.'     An  interesting  account  of  these  has  been 
lately  presented  by  that  venerable  and  distinguished  pilgrim,  Sir  Moses  Montcfiore, 
in  a  little  book  giving  an  account  of  his  journey  to  Palestine  in   1875,  ^^  seventh 
time  he  has  visited  the  Holy  Land.  •    I  differ  most  widely  from  many  of  the  statements 
made  in  this  nork.     Those  who  have  lived  in  Jerusalem,  and  laboured  earnestly  for 
its  spiritual  and  temporal  improvement,  cannot  doubt  how  sad  is  the  condition  of 
Israel  from  many  pomts  of  view.     Here  Talmudism  flourishes,  and   may  well  be 
judged  by  the  fruit  it  bears,  Jews  themselves  being  the  witnesses.     Nowhere  is  the 
saying  of  Isaiah  still  so  true,  *  O  my  people,  they  which  lead  thee  cause  thee  to  err, 
and  destroy  the  way  of  thy  paths,'"  as  in  the  once  Holy  City.     How  far  Rabbinism,  so 
justly  styled  *Jewi^  Popery,'  can  degrade  and  demoralize  a  highly  gifted  race,  may, 
alas  !  be  plainly  witnessed  in  Sion,  amongst  God's  beloved  but  now  blinded  people. 
But  when  so  high  an  authority  as  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  gives  statistical  statements, 
we  shall  find  ourselves,  no  doubt,  on  firm  ground.     He  says  in  one  place,   *  In  the 
evening  I  received  an  invitation  from  the  Building  Committee  of  the  little  colony 
called  Aleah  Shearim  (Hundred  Gates),  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  row  of 
houses.     **  The  Company,"  they  said,  **  on  whose  behalf  we  crave  the  honour  of  your 
presence,  numbers  now  120  members.  .  .  .  The  object  is  to  build  every  year  not  less 
than  ten  houses,  which,  on  completion,   are  to  be  allotted  to  ten  members.     The 
Company  was  established  but  two  years  ago,  and  there  are  already  twenty  houses 
built  and  inhabited.     There  will  be  a  synagogue,  college,  and  school,  likewise  a  public 
bath  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  and  a  very  large  cistern  for  the  supply  of  water. '      On 
my  inquiry  whether  they  were  the  only  Building  Society  in  Jerusalem,  they  replied, 
••  No,  there  are  two  others  :  one  bears  the  appellation  of  Ebtti  Yisrael  (Stone  of  Israel), 

•  **  An  Open  Letter  addressed  to  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  Bart.,  on  the  day  of  his 
arrival  in  the  Holy  City  of  Jerusalem  .  .  .  together  with  a  Narrative  of  a  Forty  Days* 
Sojourn  in  the  Holy  Land."    London  :  Werthcimcr,  Lea,  and  Co.     1875. 

*  Isaiah  iii.  12. 
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and  numbers  forty -five  members.  .  .  .  They  build  every  year  not  less  than  six  houses, 
and  are  expecting,  at  the  expiration  of  seven  years,  every  one  of  the  members  to  have 
his  own  house.     The  Society  was  established  in  the  month  of  lyar,  5635  (1875),  ^ 
the  same  principle  as  the  Meah  Sfuarim,     The  other  Building  Society  called  Bdk 
Yacob  (House  of  Jacob),  numbers  seventy  members.  .  .  .  They  propose  boflding 
every  year  not  less  than  ten  houses.     Their  property  is  situated  near  that  of  Mtak 
SheartTHj  so  that  altogether  there  will  be  235  of  our  brethren,  in  a  few  years,  pro- 
prietors of  most  comfortable  houses  in  a  very  salubrious  locality  outside  the  dty  " '  (pp. 
106,  107).     In  another  part  of  this  book  we  read  of  a  further  deputation,  who  'com- 
municated their  intention  of  securing  land  for  the  building  of  eighty  houses,  a  sjrna- 
gogue,  Beth  Hamidrash  (college),  and  a  public  bath.     They  had  already,  they  said, 
decided  to  purchase  for  that  purpose  a  plot  of  groimd  near  the  city  wall,  measaiing 
26,000  builder's  yards'  (pp.    134,   135).     In  the  conclusion  of  the  book,  after  an 
earnest  appeal  to  his  co-religionists ^o  assist  their  brethren  in  Palestine,   to  whidi  he 
supposes  them  to  answer,  *  What  scheme  do  you  propose  ?  *  occurs  this  remarkable 
passage  :  *  I  would  reply,  carry  out  simply  what  they  themselves  have  suggested,  hot 
begin,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the  building  of  houses  in  Jerusalem.     Select  land 
outside  the  city  ;  raise,  in  the  form  of  a  large  square  or  crescent,  a  number  of  suitable 
houses,  with  European  improvements  ;  have  in  the  centre  of  the  square  or  crescent  a 
synagogue,  a  college,  and  a  public  Iraith.     Let  each  house  have  iq  front  a  plot  of 
ground,  large  enough  to  cultivate  olive-trees,  the  vine,  and  necessary  vegetables,  so  as 
to  give  the  occupiers  of  the  houses  a  taste  for  agriculture.  ...  If  the  amount  of  yonr 
funds  be  sufficient,  build  houses  in  Safed,  Tiberias,  and  Hebron,  on  the  same  plan, 
.  .  .  and  should  you  further  prosper,  and  have  ;^30,ooo,  or  jf  50,000  to  dispose  a^ 
you  will,  without  difficulty,  be  able  to  purchase  as  much  land  as  you  would  like  in 
the  vicinity  of  Safed,  Tiberias,  Hebron,  Jerusalem,  Jaffa,  and  Haifa.     And  you  will 
find  in  all  those  places  a  number  of  persons,  who  would  be  most  willing  to  follow 
agricultural  pursuits.     And  if  now  you  address  me,   saying.  Which  would  be  the 
proper  time  to  commence  the  work,  supposing  we  were  ready  to  be  guided  by  your 
counsel  ?  my  reply  then  would  be,  Commence  at  once ;  begin  the  work  this  day  if 
you  can  *  (pp.  146 — 148). 

*'  Yet  one  more  instance  of  this  new  civilization  must  be  considered,  the  most  signi- 
ficant and  remarkable  of  all,  viz.  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Palestine.     This  important 
work,  in  preparation  for  *  Israel's  Gathering,'  was  commenced  simply  as  a  matter  of 
scientific  research,  in  aid  of  Biblical  criticism,  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  in 
the  autumn  of  1872.     So  ably  and  energetically  has  it  been  carried  out  by  Lieut.  C.  K. 
Conder,  R.  E.,  and  those  associated  with  him,  that,  but  for  a  painful  check  the  work 
received  in  the  savage  assault  on  the  party  last  year  in  Gahlee,  and  the  threatened 
outbreak  of  cholera,  it  would  now  be  comphste.*    As  it  is,  the  greater  port  of  the 
task,  one  of  no  common  danger  and  difficulty,  has  been  most  successfully  accomplished. 
It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  interest  and  importance  of  this  noble  work.     On 
an  average,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  seven  names  have  been  added  for  every  one 
that  is  to  be  found  in  Van  de  Velt's  map,  the  best  hitherto  published.     Every  vUlage, 
ruin,  mound,  sacred  tree,  or  heap  of  stones  that  bears  a  name,  has  been  carefully  set 
down  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  mile.     Every  valley  and  hill  is  here,  for  the  first 
time,  in  its  true  position.     In  a  word,  a  survey  of  all  Palestine,  from  *  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba,'  in  some  ways  more  complete  than  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  our  own  country, 
will  probably  be  achieved  l)efore  the  summer  of  next  year.'     In  crowded  England  this 
survey  was  one  of  the  latest  results  of  many  hundred  years  of  progress.     In  desolate, 
empty,  ruined  Palestine,  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  it  at  the  very  outset     I   do  not 
now  speak  of  the  immense  interest  of  this  enterprise  as  tending  to  elucidate  and  confim 
the  Scriptures ;  but  regarding  it  simply  as  a  clear  and  remarkable  preparation  for 

**  The  memory  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Tyrwhitt  Drake  must  ever  be  honourably  asso- 
ciated with  this  grand  work,  in  which  he  laboured  until,  borne  down  by  its  hardships, 
he  died  at  his  post  in  Jerusalem,  June  23,  1874,  resting  in  Christ's  salvation,  to  a 
saving  knowledge  of  which  he  had  been  recently  brought. 

®  What  is  being  done  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan  by  Englishmen  has  been  com- 
menced on  the  other  by  an  American  Palestine  Exploration  Society,  which  has 
already  taken  the  field,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  will  soon  accomplish  a  survey 
of  the  inheritance  of  Reuben,  C>ad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  M^inasseh,  together  with 
other  districts. 
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Israel  s  return  and  re-settlement  in  their  own  land,  I  cannot  fail  to  see  in  it  the  '  finger 
of  God.'     The  whole  work  of  both  the  English  and  American   Palestine  Expfora- 
.  lion  Funds,  and  of  the  many  individual  savans  and  explorers— English,  German,  French, 
Austrian,  and  Italian— who  have  during  the  last  few  years  been  reverently  gazing  on 
lier  ruined  stones,  and  digging  amidst  her  dusty  heaps,  must  vividly  recall  the  pro- 
phetic note  of  time  given  by  the  Psalmist :  *  Thou  wilt  arise,  Thou  wilt  compassionate 
Zion,  for  the  season  to  be  gracious  to  her,  for  the  set  time  has  come.     For  Thy  ser- 
vants have  been  well  pleased  with  her  stones,  and  they  will  be  gracious  to  her  dust ' 
(Psalm  di.  13,  14).^ 

*'  The  feeling  seems  everywhere  abroad  that  the  time  has  at  last  arrived  to  restore 
the  desolations  of  Zion,  and  to  rebuild  the  waste  places  of  the  land  of  Israel.  The 
▼cty  existence  of  *  The  Syrian  and  Palestine  Colonization  Society,*  which  is  but  a 
year  old,  constitutes  a  striking  expression  of  such  a  sentiment.  This  society,  accord- 
ing to  its  prospectus,  has  *  been  formed  to  promote  the  colonization  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  by  persons  of  good  character,  whether 
Christians  or  Jews.*  Tnis  it  proposes  to  effect  by  obtaining  information  for  intending 
settlers,  and  making  arrangements  for  their  transport  and  reception ;  by  assisting 
approved  applicants  with  advances  ;  and  by  making  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of 
land  by  the  emigrants,  or  securing  suitable  tracts  of  Government  waste  lands  under 
certain  guarantees ;  and  by  exerting  themselves  to  improve  the  communications. 
Having  mentioned  this  association,  let  me  plainly  say,  from  an  intimate  experience  of 
this  matter,  that  there  are  at  present  a  variety  of  reasons  why  emigration  to  Palestine 
by  En^ish  people  cannot  possibly  be  undertaken  vnth  any  hope  of  success,  in  the 
same  way  as  emigration  to  the  United  States  or  to  a  British  colony.  In  the  first 
place,  the  heat  in  the  plains  is  too  great  to  admit  of  their  labouring  during  summer 
with  their  own  hands.  The  German  colonists  in  attempting  this  have  suffered  a 
fearful  mortality.  Again,  to  employ  Arab  labour  to  advantage,  and  to  hold 
any  dealings  with  the  people,  the  peculiar  manners  and  customs  of  the  East  must 
be  known,  and  colloquial  Arabic  to  some  extent  be  mastered.  But,  above  all, 
the  want  of  thorough  protection  to  life  and  property,  so  long  as  Palestine 
remains  in  Ottoman  hands,  is  greatly  against  any  emigration  scheme  that  does  not 
include  European  government  for  the  whole  colony.  Hence  the  evident  wisdom  in 
such  a  case  of  the  plan  put  forth  by  Captain  Charles  Warren,  R.  £. ,  in  a  pamphlet, 
published  last  year,  entitled,  *  TTu  Lattd  of  Promt  se^  or  Turkey's  Guarantee.*  This 
officer,  who  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Syria,  derived  from  his  able  work 
there  on  behalf  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  proposes  that,  if  only  as  a  solution 
of  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  Porte,  Palestine  should  be  handed  over  to  a 
company  similar  to  the  old  East  India  Company,  to  be  farmed  and  governed  by  such 
an  association  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  He  suggests  that  such  company  should 
pay  to  Turkey  its  present  revenues,  and  to  the  creditors  of  Turkey  a  proportion  of  the 
mterest  due  to  them,  taking  for  itself  six  per  cent,  on  its  capital,  and  expending  the 
remaining  revenue  in  improving  the  country.  What  he  considers  the  ultimate  future 
of  the  land  we  learn  from  his  own  words.  '  Let  this '  (the  above  arrangement),  he 
says,  '  be  done  with  the  avowed  intention  of  gradually  introducing  the  Jew,  pure  and 
simple,  who  is  eventually  to  occupy  and  govern  this  country.  Let  the  Jew  find  his 
way  into  its  army,  its  law,  its  diplomatic  service.  Let  him  superintend  the  farming 
operations,  and  work  himself  on  the  farms.  I  do  not  say  let  him  find  his  way  into 
the  merc^mtile  community,  into  the  trades,  for  he  is  there  already.*  When  Captain 
Warren  penned  this  pamphlet,  such  an  ultimatum,  save  to  the  patient  student  of 
prophecy,  seemed  indeed  remote.  Recent  events,  however,  have  entirely  changed 
the  face  of  affoirs,  and  now  that  to  Turkish  bankruptcy  has  been  added  an  awful 
outbreak  of  Turkish  barbaritv,  the  crisis  has  come,  and  the  dread  settlement  of  the 
Eastern  question  can,  it  is  felt  on  all  hands,  no  longer  be  delayed.  Concerning  what 
that  settlement  is  in  part  to  be,  I  can  profess  no  doubt,  because  I  feel  none.  It  is 
written  over  and  over  again  in  the  Word  of  God.  When  *  the  river  Euphrates,*  the 
symbol  of  the  Turkish  power,  is  dried  up,  it  is  that  *  the  way  of*  the  Jews,  *  the  kings 

*  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  route  to  the  interior  has  in  1875  ^^^en 
specially  surveyed  for  a  railway,  which  it  is  proposed  to  construct  from  Jaffa  to  Jeru- 
salem. This  would  doubtless  be  immediately  foLowed  by  a  coast  line  through  the 
plains  of  Philistia,  connecting  Jafia  with  Cairo. 
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of  the  East,  may  be  prepared.**  Israel  are  to  return  to  their  own  land.  This  event, 
in  its  incipient  stage,  I  have  shoHn  to  be  now  actually  taking  place.  That  which  is 
yet  to  be  looked  for  is  the  public  recognition  of  the  fact,  together  with  the  restoration, 
in  whole  or  part,  of  Jewish  national  life,  under  the  protection  of  some  one  or  moreof 
the  Great  Powers.  And  what  then  ?  For  what  purpose  is  the  Lord  about  to  brir^ 
back  His  ancient  people  at  this  time  to  their  own  land  ?  The  solcnm  answer  to  this 
question,  furnished  so  plainly  in  the  Scriptures,  must  form  the  next  point  in  oar  con- 
sideration of  *  Israel's  Gathering.* 

Appendix  G  will  be  read  with  equal  interest : — 

**The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Times^  who  commences  his  letter  date<l  Sep- 
tember, 1876,  by  observing  that  *the  Pontifical  were  the  last  among  the  States  of 
Europe  into  which  the  **  iron  horse  "  was  admitted,'  gives  the  following  account  of  a 
projected  railway  under  the  auspices  of  the  Papacy,  between  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem  :— 

*' At  the  end  of  July  a  projector,  Signor  Pierotti,  arrived  in  Rome.     He  had  an 
interview  with  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  ;  on  the  4th  of  August  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  received  in  audience  by  the  Pope,  and  on  the  26th  Cardinal  Franchi, 
whose  office  at  the  Propaganda  may  be  likened  to  that  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
in  the  Spiritual  Department  of  Papal  rule,  officially  communicated  to  him  the  Ponti- 
fical sanction  to  his  carrying  out  the  work — already  authorized  by  the  Sultan — of 
making  a  port  at  Jaffa  and  constructing  a  railway  line  thence  to  Jerusalem.     At  the 
same  time  he  is  informed  that  his  Holiness  has  deigned  to  bless  the  undertaking  in 
the  hopes  that  it  will  result  in  profit  to  the  Catholic  religion  in  Palestine,  and  that 
blessing  has  been  extended  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  Catholics  only  are  to  be  called 
upon  to  aid  in  an  undertaking  of  so  much  interest  to  them,  and  consequently,  in  itself 
to  be  recommended.     With  a  second  ccnmiunication  from  the  Propaganda  Fide  a 
silver  medal  is  sent  to  him  by  Papal  command,  bearing  the  portrait  of  his  Holiness 
on  one  side,  and  of  St.  Joseph,  patron   of  the   Universal   Church,   on  the  other. 
*  Armed  with  the  powers  given  to  him  through  these  documents'  he  sends  out,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  memorable  20th  of  September,  a  memorial  addressed  individuaUj 
to  the  wealthier  and  more  distinguished  Catholics  in  Europe  and   elsewhere,   an- 
nouncing the  project  and  setting  forth  the  plan  for  carrying  it  into  execution,  which, 
having  been  first  examined  and  favourably  reported  upon  by  the  Sacred  College  of 
the  Propaganda,  has  been  approved,  blessed,  and  recommended  to  the  Catholic  world 
by  his  Holmess.     It  is  proposed  to  obtain  100  foundation  members,  and  that  done, 
their  names  and  the  amount  of  their  respective  offerings  are  to  be  published  at  the 
head  of  a  prospectus  to  be  diffused  throughout  the  world,  inviting  Catholics  of  all 
nations  to  constitute  themselves  shareholders,  and  draw  their  dividends  in  the  form 
of  feelings  of  satisfaction  at  having  assisted  by  their  subscriptions,  *  however  small 
they  may  be,'  in  the  formation  of  a  port  and  railway  intended  to  facilitate  pilgrims 
travelling  to  Jerusalem,  and  pilgrimages  to  the  sanctuaries  and  holy  places,  and  in 
planting  Catholic  colonies  and  agricultural  and  industrial  establishments  in  Palestine, 
to  which  latter  aims  the  profits  of  the  railway  and  port  are  to  be  devoted. 

**The  purpose  to  be  secured,  and  the  reasons  for  initiating  the  undertaking,  are  set 
forth  in  the  preamble.  Signor  Pierotti  states  that  during  the  twenty-two  years  he  has 
resided  in  Palestine,  directing  works  of  construction,  and  accompanying  Sorraya 
Pasha,  Governor  of  the  country,  in  his  military  excursions,  he  has  seen  with  grief  the 
progress  of  events,  very  few  of  which,  he  is  bound  to  confess,  have  been  of  advantage  to 
the  Catholics,  and  that  for  the  want  of  material  resources.  Notwithstanding  some 
partial  results  Catholics  have  attained,  they  are,  he  says,  always  inferior  to  the  prodi> 
gious  successes  accomplished  by  the  schismatics  (Russians,  Greeks,  Armenians),  and 
by  the  Protestant  missionaries.  The  first  three  have  built  a  number  of  convents, 
hospitals,  and  other  establishments  ;  the  Protestants  have  planted  new  missions, 
opened  schools,  orphan  asylums,  and  hospitals,  and  founded  colonies  which  are 
prospering  and  acquiring  a  large  extension  of  ground.  Numerous  Protestant  caravans 
are  continually  passing  through  Palestine,  carrying  material  aid  to  their  co-religionists  ; 
thousands  of  Russians,  Greeks,  and  Armenians  visit  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  enrich  their  respective  convents.  This  remarkable  movement,  he  continues,  has 
been  especially  manifest  since  1854,  and  he  can  affirm  that  Catholicism,  which  in 
other  times  dominated  in  Palestine,   now  looks  on  with  grief  at   the  progressive 

^  Revelation  xvi.  12. 
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triumph  of  the  other  Christian  communities  daily  acquiring  increased  influence  in  the 
country.  Catholicism  cannot  therefore,  he  argues,  prosper  in  Palestine,  and  re-occupy 
its  place  and  legitimate  character,  without  the  succour  of  its  brethren  throughout  tne 
universe — who  are  therefore  urgently  entreated  to  come  for^'ard  and  aid  in  this 
•  Evangelical  work.' 

•*  *To  attain  the  desired  end  of  securing  to  the  Catholic  Church  continual  and 
abundant  means,  it  is  necessary  to  organize  p>ermanent  works,  capable  after  the  first 
outlay  of  sustaining  themselves,  and  whose  free  incomes  will  serve  to  aid  the  missions, 
build  churches,  found  schools,  orphan  asylums,  and  hospitals,  and  open  industrial 
establishments.' 

*•  Thus  the  Catholic  (Roman)  Church,  for  the  sake  of  her  own  prosperity,  has  at 
last  made  an  alliance  with  modem  progress,  and  that  in  the  very  birthplace  of  the 
Christian  religion." 

We  thank  the  author  for  his  production.  We  feel  sure  that  every  Christian 
thinker  will  share  our  gratitude  after  he  shall  have  read  Palestine  Re-Peopled. 
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The  Editor,  whilst  he  takes  care  that  the  members  composing  his 
staff  of  literary  contributors  should  be  Scholars  as  well  as  sound  in 
TBS  FAITH,  declines  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  every 
questionable  sentence,  sentiment,  or  mistake  which  may,  now  and 
then,  find  its  way  into  some  article.  The  different  contributors  have 
opportunities  to  correct  the  printer's  proofs  of  their  papers,  and  they 
must  make  good  use  of  those  opportunities. 

We  regret  that  want  of  space  compels  us  to  postpone  several  learned  and  important 
articles,  some  of  which  are  already  in  type,  to  a  future  issue. 

Rev.  B.  Pick. — ^The  proof  of  your  learned  Essay,  entitled  ffora  SemiHca,  only 
reached  us  when  we  b^an  to  write  out  these  notices.  The  first  part  of  that  Essay 
fhftll  appear  in  our  July  number. 

p^  B. We  were  as  much  amused  as  you  were  at  Prof.  Dr.  E.  Schiirer*s  strictures. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  making  a  shrewd  guess  to  what  School  the  learned  Professor 
belongs.     If  he  had  read  the  volume  which  he  criticiied,  with  understanding,  he  might 
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have  discovered  that  the  author  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  asssertions,  respecting 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  of  Grotius,  Wetstein,  Wolf,  Tholuck,  Meyer,    Kamphaosai, 
Achelis  and  some  other  authors  who  copied  the  improbable  assertions.     But  noDe  of 
those  authors  who  repeated,  or  adapted,  Grotius*  haphazard  statement,  N9n  tarn  t 
Chrisio  suit  verbis  conceptavi  quam  in  earn  congestum  qtddquid  in  Heifraorum  ^nakm 
erat  latuiabile^  or  those  who  also  accepted  the  ipse  dixit  of  Wetstein,  Tota  kac  eratw  a 
formulis  Hebraorum  coruinnata  esU  have  ever  advanced  any  evidence  in  proof  of  their 
assertions.     We  do  not  imagine  that  Prof.  Dr.  Schiirer  meant  to  teach  us  what  may  be 
found  in  the  Mishnah  or  the  Talmud ;  it  rather  seems  to  us  that  he  was  desirous  that 
the  readers  of  the  Thtologische  Literaturzeitung  should   imagine  the  editor  of  that 
Leipzig  Fortnightly  an  adept  in  Jewish  lore.     As  the  Professor  was  so  good  as  to  refer 
us  to  some  learned  works  anent  the  Lord's  Prayer,  we  will  convince  him  of  our 
appreciation  of  his  favour  by  referring  him  lo  St.  Augustine  on  **  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount."     Surely,  if  the  Jewish  liturgy  had  anjrthing  in  the  fourth  century  resembling 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  learned  Bishop  of  Hippo  would  have  alluded  to  it    We 
would  also  respectfully  submit  to  Professor  Schiirer  the  desirability,  on  his  part,  to 
peruse  a  work  published  at  Leipzig  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  namely,  Novum 
Testamentum  ex  Talmude  et  antiquitatihus  Hebraorum  illustratum  curis  e/arissimcrum 
virorum  Balth,  Scheidii,  Jo,  Andr,  Danzii,  et  Jac,  Rhenferdi^  editumque  una  cum 
suis  propriis  dissertationibus  de  Nasi  seu  praside  Synedrii  M,  etde  dira:torUms  Schdarum 
HebrcEorum  a  Jbh,  Gerhardo  Meusehen,     Surely  those  eminent  and  industrious  scholars 
who  ransacked  the  whole  range  of  Jewish  literature,  and  quoted  every  available  Jewish 
phrase  in  illustration  of  their  subject,  would  have  discovered  the  prayers  which  were 
the  supposed  original  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.     The  learned  Doctor's  allusion  to  the 
Shemonah  Esrayh  would  seem  to  corroborate  the  idea  that  the  editor  of  the  TTteologiscke 
Literaturzeitung  has  not  read  the  work  which  he  criticizes  as  he  should  have  done.    It 
was  pointed  out  in  that  work  who  was  the  author,  and  when  and  where  he  lived, 
according  to  the  Talmud  itself. 

A.  G. — There  can  be  but  one  opinion  that  Tf,  yarod,  to  descend  rapidly^  is  the 
origin  and  root  of  the  name  ]tt,  Yardain,  Jordan,  It  was  an  archaic  name  in  the 
days  of  the  patriarchs  (see  Gen.  xiii.  1 1  ;  xxxiL  lo).  If  it  were  not  for  these  early 
references  to  that  ancient  river,  the  etymology  p  tt,  the  city  of  Dan,  might  be 
defensible  on  the  supposition  that  the  tribe  of  Dan  had  established  a  settlement  for 
itself  on  its  banks — just  as  Jerusalem  is  considered  an  apocopate  form  of  D^  TP ; 
especially  as  Deborah  notices  that  tribe's  partiality  for  boating  (Judges  v.  17).  How- 
ever, the  antiquity  of  the  name  Jordan,  and  some  other  considerations,  render  the 
supposed  derivation  untenable. 
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THE  TESTIMONY  OF  OUR  CONSCIENCE. 

We  positively  believe,  from  our  heart  of  hearts,  that  "  we  have 
FOUND  the  MESSIAH,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  the 
Christ.  In  whom  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily.  Him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  Law, 
AND  the  Prophets,  did  write,  JESUS  of  Nazareth,  the 
son  of  Joseph."  God  manifested  in  the  flesh.  That 
"  CHRIST  is;  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to 
every  one  that  believeth." 

THE  BEARING  OF  PROPHECY  ON  THE  PRESENT 

CRISIS. 
This  was  the  subject  discussed,  on  the  26th  of  last  April,  at  a 
Clerical  Meeting  held  at  Emberton  Rectory,  Bucks.  The  worthy 
rector — the  Rev.  C.  B.  A.  G.  Hulton — presided.  The  treatment  of 
the  subject  was  inaugurated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Langley,  Rector  of 
Yardley-Hastings,  and  followed  up  by  the  Doctor's  son,  the  Vicar 
of  Olney.  Father  and  son,  without  any  previous  concert,  made 
the  brochure,  "  ROME,  TURKEY,  and  JERUSALEM,"*  their  text- 
book on  the  occasion.  The  former  agreed  with  the  author  of  the 
opusculuni  in  everything,  whilst  the  latter  could  not  endorse  all 
Mr.  Hoare's  interpretations  of  certain  unfulfilled  prophecies,  to 
be  found  in  Isaiah,  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and 
in  the  Apocalypse.  Some  of  the  clerical  brethren  were  opposed 
"  to  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  *  modern  prophets  *  to  prophesy 

1  By  the  Rev.  E.  Hoare.     London  :  Hatchards,  Piccadilly.     By  the  same  author 
nut  piibUshedy  Palestine  and  RtJssiA. 
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on  unfulfilled  prophecy."  We  ventured  to  offer  an  observation, 
as  The  Testimony  of  our  Conscience,  on  the  very  interesting 
Theme  on  the  tapis,  to  the  effect : — Whatever  we  may  think  of 
modern  interpreters  of  unfulfilled  prophecy,  there  was  a  predic- 
tion and  an  interpretation  thereon,  or  sequel  thereto,  which  has  a 
cogent  bearing  on  THE  PRESENT  CRISIS.  The  fulfilment  of  the 
Prophecy  alluded  to  may  be  tested  by  every  intelligent  student 

of  God's  Word.    The  Lord  Jesus  Himself  is  the  Prophet. 

The  prophecy  is  the  following  : — "  This  Gospel  of  the  kingdom 
shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations ; 
and  then  shall  the  end  come."'  This  single  prediction,  if  we  had 
not  another  record  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  GREAT 
Nazarene,  would  be  perfectly  sufficient  to  prove  jESUS  OF 
Nazareth  the  divinest  and  most  trustworthy  Prophet  since  the 
world  began.  Let  the  work  of  missionary  societies  bear  their 
record  anent  this  great  PROPHETIC  INVESTIGATION.  Has  not 
the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  been  preached  well-nigh  in  all  the 
world  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations }  If  such  be  the  case,  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable.  The  end  of  this  dispensation  is  not 
far  off!  The  interpretation  thereon,  or  sequel  thereto,  the 
Beloved  Disciple  was  inspired  to  indite  : — "  Behold,  He  cometh 
with  clouds  ;  and  every  eye  shall  see  Him,  and  they  also  which 
pierced  Him  ;  and  all  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail  because  of 
Him.  Even  so.  Amen.***  Prophecy  has  therefore  more  mag- 
netic attractions  lo  the  student  of  GOD's  Word,  as  bearing  on 
the  present  crisis,  than  it  ever  had  on  a  similar  crisis  heretofore. 

This  great  theme  has,  however,  exercised  our  mind  for  years, 
and  from  different  points  of  view.  From  one  point  especially, 
and  that  is,  from  the  one  presented  by  the  Seer  of  Patmos  in 
the  manifold  statement  which  we  have  just  quoted  from  the 
Apocalypse.  We  look  upon  the  last  book  in  our  Bible  as  the 
only  reliable  commentary  of  all  that  our  LORD  said  and  tauglit 
in  the  course  of  His  last  week  on  earth  at  Jerusalem. 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  superlative  importance  of  the 
Book  of  Revelation.  It  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  reve- 
lation that  was  ever  vouchsafed  to  the  children  of  men.  It 
embodies  the  divine  communications  which  were  made  to  Adam, 
Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  Moses  and  all 

«  Matt.  xxiv.  14.  »  Rev.  L  7. 
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the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  Prophets.  Hence  the  peculiar  and 
repeated  endorsements  of  the  REVELATION  to  St.  John,  such  as 
are  intimated  by  the  following  benedictions : — ^"  Blessed  is  he  that 
readeth,  and  they  that  hear  the  words  of  this  prophecy,  and  keep 
those  things  which  are  written  therein."  *'  Behold,  I  come  quickly : 
blessed  is  he  that  keepeth  the  sayings  of  the  prophecy  of  this 
Book."  "  For  I  testify  unto  every  man  that  heareth  the  words 
of  the  prophecy  of  this  Book,  if  any  man  shall  add  unto  these 
things,  God  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues  that  are  written  in 
this  Book  :  and  if  any  man  shall  take  away  from  the  words  of  the 
Jook  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the 
Book  of  life,  and  out  of  the  holy  city,  and  from  the  things  which 
are  written  in  this  Book."* 

The  prayerful  and   intelligent   study  of  this  Book  conduces 
to  constant  waiting  for  the  Redeemer's  return.     Show  us   an 
individual  who  is  constantly  waiting  for  the  Saviour's  second 
advent,  and   we  will  show  you   a   faithful,   wise,   and   blessed 
servant     Let  the  Saviour  Himself  be  heard  on  this  subject : — 
"  Watch,  therefore ;  for  ye  know  not  what  hour  your  Lord  doth 
come.     But  know  this,  that  if  the  good  man  of  the  house  had 
known  in  what  watch  the  thief  would  come,  he  would  have 
watched,  and  would  not  have  suffered  his  house  to  be  broken 
up.     Therefore   be  ye  also  ready :  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye 
think  not,  the  Son  of  man  cometh.     Who,  then,  is  a  faithful  and 
wise  servant,  whom  his  Lord  hath  made  ruler  over  his  house- 
hold^ to  give  them  meat  in  due  season  }     Blessed  is  that  servant 
whom  his  lord,  when  he  cometh,  shall  find  so  doing." '     Again, 
He   said,    "  Let   your  loins   be  girded   about,  and  your  lights 
burning ;  and  ye  yourselves  like  unto  men  that  wait  for  their 
lord,  when  He  will  return  from  the  wedding  ;  that,  when  He 
cometh  and  knocketh,  they  may  open  unto  Him  immediately. 
Blessed  are  those  servants,  whom  the  Lord,  when  He  cometh, 
shall  find  watching  ;  verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  He  shall  gird 
Himself,  and  make  them  to  sit  down  to  meat,  and  will  come  forth 
and  serve  them."  •    The  Book  of  Revelation,  therefore,  which 
treats  of  that  coming  more  than  any  other  inspired  Book,  should 
not  be  neglected.     If  it  were  more  studied  than  it  is,  the  Church 
would  be  in  a  healthier  state  than  it  is. 

<  Rer.  i.  3 ;  xxu.  7,  i8,  19.         »  Malt.  xxiv.  42—46.         •  L^tm.  ^V""^!- 
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The  essence  of  that  book  we  take  to  be  contained  in  the  verse 
which  we  have  cited.  That  verse  transfers  at  once  our 
thoughts  from  the  dispensation  that  now  is— that  is,  since 
Christ's  first  advent — to  the  coming  one,  the  ushering  in  of 
which  is  to  take  place  at  CHRIST'S  second  advent,  the  bearing 
of  which,  on  the  present  crisis,  presents  itself  with  the  utmost 
vividness  to  our  eye  of  faith. 

The  doctrine  of  the  second  advent  is  a  theme  which  stands 
associated  with  a  variety  of  concomitant  circumstances.  The 
whole  Book  of  Revelation,  if  not  the  greatest  part  of  the  Bible,  is 
occupied  with  particular  details  of  that  august  event.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  go  through  the  whole  of  this  matchless  book  in 
a  couple  of  articles  in  a  magazine.  We  have  selected,  however, 
that  verse  from  the  APOCALYPSE,  which  contains /iwr  important 
statements,  being  the  substance  of  the  REVELATION  vouchsafed 
to  the  beloved  disciple,  namely  : — 

I.  Christ's  Return.  II.  His  Universal  Manifestation.  III. 
Its  Effect  upon  the  World.     IV.  The  Beloved  Disciple's  Prayer. 

The  burden  of  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  OUR  CONSCIENCE  will 
be,  in  this  article,  in  illustration  of  the  first  two  statements.  In 
our  next  issue  we  shall  deal  with  the  two  last  statements. 

"  Behold,  He  cometh  with  clouds."  To  what  period  does  that 
event  refer  ?  When  is  that  astounding  advent  to  take  place  ? 
It  could  not  have  referred  to,  or  have  taken  place  at — as  some 
suppose — the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  Book  of  Reve- 
lation was  written  after  the  Holy  City  had  been  razed  to  the 
ground.  The  event  announced  by  the  writer  must  therefore 
have  reference  to  some  period  yet  to  come.  The  expression, 
*'  with  clouds,"  may  afford  us  a  clue  how  to  trace  out  the  probable 
period.  "  Clouds,"  besides  its  literal  meaning,  is  a  figure  of 
speech  aptly  employed  to  represent  the  darkness  of  ignorance 
and  infidelity ;  or  a  term  for  trouble  and  persecution. 

Such  metaphorical  ''  clouds ''  shall  obscure  and  harass  the 
Church,  and  the  earth  generally,  ere  the  Sun  of  righteousness  shall 
arise  and  disperse  them  ;  when  Jerusalem  shall  rise  resplendent 
and  effulgent.  What  does  Isaiah's  glorious  and  seraphic  verse  say 
on  this  subject  ?  "Arise,  shine  ;  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee.  For  behold,  the  darkness 
shdiW  cover  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people :  but  the 
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Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee,  and  His  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee. 
And  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the 
brightness  of  thy  rising."  Here,  then,  "  The  Spirit  of  Prophecy  " 
identifies  "  clouds  "  with  "  darkness,"  and  "  gross  darkness  ;"  and 
also  bears  testimony  to  the  identity  of  the  great  Being  respecting 
whom  Isaiah  says,  "The  Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee,"  with  Him 
of  whom  St.  John  speaks,  "  Behold,  He  cometh.'' 

Careful  study  of  Daniel's  first  vision  produces  the  same  result. 
The  "  man  greatly  beloved  "  beheld  a  fourth  beast  exceeding 
dreadful,  and  terrible,  and  strong  exceedingly,  which  had  great 
iron  teeth  ;  it  devoured  and  brake  in  pieces,  and  stamped  the 
residue  with  the  feet  of  it.  Daniel's  interpreter  explained  this 
fourth  beast  to  be  the  fourth  kingdom  upon  earth.  The  full 
exposition  of  that  vision  is  not  our  object  at  present ;  but  it 
concerns  our  subject,  that  when  that  fourth  beast,  or  kingdom,  is 
about  beclouding  the  earth  with  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and 
infidelity,  of  trouble  and  persecution,  the  Prophet  "  saw  in  the 
night  visions,  and  behold,  one  like  the  Son  of  Man  came  with 
the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  they 
brought  Him  near  before  Him.  And  there  was  given  Him 
dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations, 
and  languages,  should  serve  Him  :  His  dominion  is  an  ever- 
lasting dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  His  kingdom 
that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed."  It  is  abundantly  evident  that 
the  vision  of  the  **  man  greatly  beloved,"  which  was  revealed  in 
Babylon,  and  that  which  was  vouchsafed  to  the  Beloved  Disciple 
at  Patmos,  as  given  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  refer  to 
one  and  the  same  period,  a  period  immediately  preceded  by  the 
darkness  and  gross  darkness  of  ignorance  and  infidelity,  trouble 
and  persecution. 

Again,  when  Zechariah,  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  his 
prophecy,  describes  the  rule  of  that  fourth  beast,  or  kingdom, 
which  is  to  concentrate  its  confederate  hosts  against  Jerusalem, 
he  proceeds,  saying,  **  Then  shall  the  Lord  go  forth,  and  fight 
against  those  nations,  as  when  He  fought  in  the  day  of  battle. 
And  His  feet  shall  stand  in  that  day  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives, 

which  is  before  Jerusalem  on  the  East And  it  shall  come 

to  pass  in  that  day,  that  the  light  shall  not  be  clear,  nor  dark  : 
but  it  shall    be  a   certain   day,  which  shall  be  known  to  the 
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Lord,  not  day  nor  night ;  but  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
at  evening  time  it  shall  be  light."  We  cannot  stop  here 
to  illustrate  the  full  import  of  Zechariah's  prophecy.  We  have 
quoted  sufficiently  from  it  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  "  Behold,  He  cometh  with  clouds,"  which,  when  taken  in 
connexion  with  Isaiah's  prediction  and  Daniel's  vision,  demonstrate 
pretty  accurately  that  a  certain  day  and  time — though  jealously 
kept  from  the  ken  of  man — has  been  fixed  by  Divine  Omnisd- 
ence  for  the  second  coming  of  the  Saviour,  which  all  the  prophets 
were  inspired  to  predict,  under  various  figures  and  imagery. 

But  let  us  go  to  the  "  Teacher  sent  from  God,"  and  ask  from 
His  blessed  lips  for  an  interpretation  of  the  statement  under  con- 
sideration.    There  is  a  reciprocity  of  elucidation — if  we  may  use 
such  an  expression — between  the  Saviour  s  farewell  address  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the  revelation  made  to  St  John.   In 
the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew, 
we  have  part  of  the  Redeemer's  private  communication  to  His 
disciples.      He  warns  them  against  deception  and  imposture; 
that  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  should  not  lead  them  to  the  pre- 
cipitate conclusion  that  the  end  was  at  hand  ;  that  the  beginning 
of  sorrows  would  be  characterized  by  a  general  rising  of  nation 
against  nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom.     This  would  be 
followed  by  the  disciples  being  betrayed  by  all  nations  to  hatred, 
affliction  and  death,  for  His  name's  sake,  all  which  would  cause 
even  many  disciples  to  stumble  and  fall,  and  act  the  part  of  inimi- 
cal traitors  towards  one  another.     The  sorrows  of  the  steadfast 
ones  would  be  aggravated  by  the  rising  up  of  many  successful  im- 
postor prophets.     "  But  he  that  shall  endure  unto  the  end,  the 
same  shall  be  saved.     And  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be 
preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations :  and 
then  shall  the  end  come." ' 

The  Spirit  of  Prophecy  in  this  chapter  cannot  refer  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  reason  already  intimated.  Its 
inspired  Patmos  commentator  expounds  and  illustrates  its  con- 
tents long  after  the  devoted  place  had  not  one  stone  left  upon 
another.  Christ's  second  coming,  therefore,  must  be  looked  for 
in  a  different  manner  from  that  of  the  destruction  of  the  City, 
whose  desolation,  as  well  as  her  children's  blindness,  is  to  end 
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with  His  second  coming.  The  last  words  of  the  Redeemer,  in 
that  City's  temple,  were  : — "  Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you 
desolate.  For  I  say  unto  you.  Ye  shall  not  see  Me  henceforth, 
till  ye  shall  say,  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord."*  Christ's  second  coming,  therefore — the  conclusion  is 
inevitable — must  be  looked  for  as  still  future. 

We  now  call  attention  to  testimony  of  two  celestial  witnesses 
— the  two  angels  who  addressed  the  astounded  disciples  on  the 
mount  of  Olives,  while  they  looked  steadfastly  toward  heaven, 
as  their  Master  went  up  thither : — '*  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why 
stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  ?  This  same  Jesus,  which  is 
taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as 
ye  have  seen  Him  go  into  heaven."  How  well  this  tallies  with 
Zechariah's  prophecy,  already  quoted,  which  predicts  that  com- 
ing, and  the  concomitant  particulars  of  the  same  I 

We  are  far  from  presuming  to  predict  the  immediate  approach 
of  that  advent,  because  of  the  heavy  and  threatening  clouds 
which  are  gathering  over  different  nations  and  churches.  But 
we  feel  justified  in  believing  that  the  periodical  glooms  which 
shroud  the  world's  political  horizon — or,  using  Isaiah's  lofty 
phrase,  the  covering  which  is,  from  time  to  time,  cast  over  all 
people,  and  the  vail  that  is  spread  over  all  nations— we  say,  we 
feel  justified  in  belieying  those  dispensations  of  Providence  are 
intended,  amongst  the  many  other  lessons  which  they  teach  us, 
to  remind  us  of  the  predicted  statement : — "  Behold,  He  cometh 
with  clouds."  We  contemplate  the  present  state  and  condition 
of  the  world  and  the  Church  I  Does  it  not  begin  to  resemble  the 
description  respecting  it  as  given  by  our  Lord  in  that  chapter 
in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  already  cited }  Is  not  the  Hebrew 
Christian  Witness  and  Prophetic  Investigator  justified 

in  taking  up  the  language  of  his  Master,  as  recorded  in  that  same 
chapter,  and  saying : — "  Now  learn  a  parable  of  the  fig-tree  ; 
when  his  branch  is  yet  tender,  and  putteth  forth  leaves,  ye  know 
that  summer  is  nigh  ?  So  likewise  ye,  when  ye  shall  see  all 
these  things,  know  that  it  is  near,  even  at  the  doors." 

•*  Behold !  He  cometh  with  clouds ! "  Let  us  look  to  it ! 
Various  are  the  clouds  which  are  gathering  now  over  churches 
and  states.     Infidelity,  heresy,  and  schism.    All  sorts  of  wicked- 

»  Matt.  XKUL  38,  39. 
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ness  and  vice — ^which  make  our  blood  run  cold — ^begloom  the 
faces  of  the  different  Christian  churches.  The  race  between  the 
tide  of  crime  and  the  march  of  civilization  is  tremendously  in 
favour  of  the  former.  The  contest  between  the  advancement  of 
Biblical  truth  and  the  progress  of  infidelity  is  ominously  in  favour 
of  the  latter.  Wars  and  rumours  of  war  becloud  many  a  state 
at  the  present  moment 

"  Behold,  He  cometh  with  clouds  !"     The  second  advent  will 
find  the  professing  Christian  Church  as  the  first  advent  found 
the  professing  Jewish  Church.     The  condition  of  the  professing 
Church  of  God,  of  the  House  of  Israel,  may  be  read  in  the  dread, 
withering,  lacerating  invectives  contained  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Isaiah.     May  not  the  terrible  words  of  the  evangelical  prophet 
be  addressed,  with  equal  justice,  to  many  a  nation  professing 
Christianity  : — "  Ah,  sinful  nation,  a  people  laden  with  iniquity, 
a  seed  of  evil-doers,  children  that  are  corrupters  !  they  have  for- 
saken the  Lord,  they  have  provoked  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  unto 
anger,  they  are  gone  away  backward."     Let  us  notice  what  the 
inspired  penman  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy '  says  in  the  name 
of  his  Lord  God : — *'  I  will  hide  my  face  from  them,  I  will  sec 
what  their  end  shall  be  ;  for  they  are  a  very  froward  generation, 
children  in  whom  is  no  faith.     They  have  moved  me  to  jealousy 
with  that  which  is  not  God ;   they  have  pcovoked  me  to  anger 
with  their  vanities  :  and  I  will  move  them  to  jealousy  with  those 
which  are  not  a  people ;   I  will  provoke  them  to  anger  with  a 
foolish  nation."     There  is  a  terrible  parallel  to  this  in  the  denun> 
ciations   of  the  Lord  Jesus,  respecting  apostate  Christendom. 
"  Nevertheless,  when  the  Son  of  Man  cometh,  shall  He  find  faitli 
on  the  earth.?"' 

"  Behold,  He  cometh  with  clouds  ! "  "  Knowing  the  time,  that 
now  it  is  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep :  for  now  is  our 
salvation  nearer  than  when  we  believed.  The  night  is  far  spent, 
the  day  is  at  hand  :  let  us  therefore  cast  off  the  works  of  dark- 
ness, and  let  us  put  on  the  armour  of  light"'  Christ's  first 
advent  resembled  only  the  rising  of  the  morning  star  in  a  long 
and  dreary  night.  Thus  spoke  the  Pagan  seer  of  Pethor  : — "  I 
shall  see  Him,  but  not  now ;  I  shall  behold  Him,  but  not  nigh  ; 
there  shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  shall  rise  out 

*  Chap,  xjuii.  20,  21.  '  Luke  xviii  8.  '  Rom.  xiiL  1 1,  12. 
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of  Israel."*  It  is  still  the  reign  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  which 
darkness  will  become  grosser  and  grosser  ere  the  second  advent 
shall  take  place  ;  as  a  careful  investigation  of  the  sixteenth 
chapter  of  the  Apocalypse  plainly  reveals.  We  read  in  it,  for 
instance,  "  And  the  fifth  angel  poured  out  his  vial  upon  the  seat 
of  the  beast,  and  his  kingdom  was  full  of  darkness."*  Christ's 
second  coming  is  compared  to  the  rising  of  the  "  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness." Thus  was  the  last  Prophet  of  the  old  dispensation  moved 
to  write  :— "  Behold,  the  day  cometh  that  shall  burn  as  an  oven  ; 
and  all  the  proud,  yea,  and  all  that  do  wickedly,  shall  be  stubble  : 
and  the  day  that  cometh  shall  burn  them  up,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  that  it  shall  leave  them  neither  root  nor  branch.  But  unto 
you  that  fear  my  name  shall  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arise  with 
healing  in  his  wings."* 

Here,  then,  have  we  the  doom  of  the  wicked,  and  the  destiny 
of  the  righteous.  "  Behold,  He  come#h  with  clouds."  Upon 
the  wicked  the  clouds  shall  break  with  overwhelming  catastrophe, 
but  upon  the  righteous  they  shall  shower  blessings.  "  And  the 
Sun  of  righteousness  shall  arise  unto  them  with  healing  in  His 
wings."  While  a  thousand  shall  fall  at  their  side,  and  ten 
thousand  at  their  right  hand,  they  shall  lift  up  their  heads,  con- 
scious that  their  redemption  is  consummated.  This  is  no  in- 
significant subject  for  the  professor's  consideration  at  this  crisis. 
It  demands  all  his  thoughts ;  it  claims  every  throb  of  his  heart ; 
every  aspiration  of  his  soul ;  every  breath  of  his  spirit. 

"  Behold,  He  cometh  with  clouds  ! ''  As  sure  as  the  predictions 
respecting  His  first  coming  have  been  literally  fulfilled,  so  sure 
shall  the  prophecies  respecting  Christ's  second  coming  be  literally 
fulfilled,  though  we  cannot  and  dare  not  presume  to  say  how  and 
when.  Of  this  we  have  the  testimony  of  our  Saviour,  His  Holy 
Apostles,  and  our  Holy  Communion.  "For  I  have  received  of 
the  Lord,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  that  which  also  I  delivered  unto  you, 
that  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  same  night  in  which  He  was  betrayed, 
took  bread ;  and  when  He  had  given  thanks.  He  brake  it  and 
said.  Take,  eat,  this  is  My  body,  which  is  broken  for  you  :  this  do 
in  remembrance  of  Me.  After  the  same  manner  also  He  took 
the  cup,  when  He  had  supped,  saying,  This  cup  is  the  new 
testament  in  My  blood  ;  this  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remem- 

*  Num.  xxiv.  17.  *  Rev.  xvi.  la  •  MaL  iv.  i,  2. 
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brance  of  me.     For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this 
cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death  TILL  HE  COME."* 

We  now  desire  to  direct  attention  to  the  exposition  of  the 
second  clause.    We  repeat,  we  are  far  from  presuming  to  predict 
the  immediate  approach  of  the  second  advent,  because  of  the 
clouds  which  are  gathering  over  different  nations  and  churches. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  years  may,  or  may  not,  run  their 
course   before   that    great   event    shall    take    place.      But  we 
repeatedly,   though   humbly,   submit  that   we   are  justified  in 
believing  that  the  periodical   glooms  which  shroud  the  world's 
political  horizon,  are  intended  to  remind  us  of  the  great  prophecy 
of  Revelation.  "  Behold,  He  cometh  with  clouds."    We  in- 
stinctively shrink  from  the  rashness  of  the  flippant  theorist  and 
arithmetician  who  dares  the  attempt  of  solving  divinely  mysterious 
problems  by  human  calq^lations.   We  cast  not  our  lot  among  such 
speculators.     But  we  shudder,  with  horrible  dread,  at  the  impiety 
of  the  scoffers  St.  Peter  speaks  of; — scoffers  !  who  are  especially 
to  be  met  with  in  the  last  days,  "  walking  after  their  own  lust,  and 
saying.  Where  is  the  promise  of  His  coming  ?    for,  since  the 
fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  continue  as   they  were  from  the 
beginning  of  the  creation." '    We  thank  God  for  implicit  faith 
in  His  sacred  Word,  and  we  are  purposed—  Divine  aid  assisting 
us — to  advance  nothing  for  which  we  have  not  plain  and  positive 
Scripture  data.     With  that  resolve  we  now  proceed  to  illustrate 
the  purport  of  the  second  clause,  or  statement,  namely  : — 

n.  Christ's  Universal  Manifestation. — "Every  eye 
shall  see  Him,  and  they  also  which  pierced  Him." — Here,  then, 
is  a  plain  unequivocal  asseveration,  that  Christ's  second  coming 
is  to  be  a  personal  one.  To  be  visible  to  the  physical  eye.  The 
statement  must  refer  to  a  future  period.  Such  an  universal 
manifestation  has  never  yet  taken  place. 

But  how  can  the  statement  receive  a  literal  fulfilment  "i  Let 
us  consider  what  our  Lord  Himself  said  on  the  subject,  and  think 
not  that  an  event  is  impossible^  because  it  is  to  man's  puny 
mental  capacity  inconceivable :  **  For  as  the  lightning  cometh 
out  of  the  east,  and  shineth  even  unto  the  west,  so  shall  also 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be." "  Again  :  the  Redeemer  is 
aptly  called  the  "  Sun  of  righteousness."     Hence  we  are  taught 
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that  the  material  sun  shall  disappear  in  His  presence.  The 
Beloved  Disciple  depicts  thus  the  "  New  Jerusalem,"  and  her 
children  : — "  And  the  city  had  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of 
the  moon,  to  shine  in  it ;  for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it, 
and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof  .  .  .  And  there  shall  be  no 
night  there  :  and  they  need  no  candle,  neither  light  of  the  sun  ; 
for  the  Lord  God  giveth  them  light :  and  they  shall  reign  for 
ever  and  ever."  • 

"  He  Cometh  with  clouds."  The  metaphor  admits  of  a  variety 
of  interpretations.  No  sun  visible.  When  we  interpret  the  term 
"  clouds  *'  metaphorically,  we  do  not  intend  to  intimate  that  we 
repudiate  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  ;  far  from  it.  The 
Prophet  Isaiah  implies  the  double  sigfnification  of  the  word  as 
we  interpret  it.  He  thus  describes  the  noise  of  the  confederate 
nations  against  His  people,  which  their  sin  provoked  : — "  And 
in  that  day  they  shall  roar  against  them  like  the  roaring  of  the 
sea ;  and  if  one  look  into  the  land,  behold  darkness  and  sorrow, 
and  the  light  is  darkened  in  the  heavens  thereof."  *  He  must 
indeed  be  a  superficial  student  of  the  Bible  who  has  not  dis- 
covered the  constant  blending  of  the  literal  and  metaphorical 
sense  of  the  language  of  the  holy  men  of  God,  who  wrote  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  mode  of  interpreta- 
tion is  plainly  set  forth  in  St.  Paul's  instructions  to  his  dearly- 
beloved  son  in  the  faith,  Timothy ;  especially  when  he  tells  him 
that  "  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profit- 
able for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness." '  Christ,  at  His  second  coming,  may  take  the 
course  and  circuit  of  the  sun.  Do  we  not  read  that  "from  the 
rising  of  the  sun  even  to  the  going  down  of  the  same^  My  name 
shall  be  great  among  the  Gentiles  ;  and  in  every  place  incense 
shall  be  offered  unto  My  name,  and  a  pure  offering :  for  My 
name  shall  be  great  among  the  heathen,  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  ? "  *  These  suggestions,  made  as  they  are  by  the  Spirit 
of  Prophecy,  are  well  worthy  of  the  Christian's  frequent  medita- 
tion. The  momentous  certainty,  however,  is  that  "every  eye 
shall  see  Him,  and  they  also  which  pierced  Him."  It  is  the 
declaration  of  the  High  and  Holy  One  Himself.  To  this  agree 
the  words  of  the  Prophets.  Let  us  refer  to  one  who  frequently 
carries  us  with  eagle  flight  and  height  along  the  glowing  paths 
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of  futurity,  who  spoke  most  of  the  first  and  second  advent  of  the 
Redeemer.     The  following  is  Isaiah's  circumstantial  description 
of  the  concomitants  of  the  Saviour's  return  : — ^"  He  will  swallow 
up  death  in  victory  :  and  the  Lord  God  will  wipe  away  tears  from 
off  all  faces  ;  and  the  rebuke  of  the  people  shall  He  take  away 
from  off  all  the  earth ;  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.     And  it 
shall    be   said    in    that  day,   Lo,   this  is    our   God  ;  we  have 
waited  for  Him,  and  He  will  save  us  :  this  is  the  Lord :  we 
have  waited  for  Him,  we  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  His  salva- 
tion." *     Again,  in  a   subsequent   chapter,  he  breaks  forth  in 
ecstatic  rapture,  "  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the 
feet  of  Him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace; 
that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good,  that  publisheth  salvation; 
that  saith  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth !    Thy  watchmen  lift  up 
the  voice ;  with  the  voice  together  shall  they  sing ;    for  they 
shall  see  eye  to  eye  when  the  Lord  returneth  to  Zion.     Break 
forth  into  joy,  sing  together,  ye  waste  places  of  Jerusalem:  for 
the  Lord  hath  comforted  His  people.  He  hath  redeemed  Jeni- 
salem.     The  Lord  hath  made  bare  His  holy  arm  in  the  eyes  of 
all  nations ;  and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  see  the  salvation 
of  God."*     In  other  words,  Jesus  is  our  God. 

The  reason  which  "  The  angel  of  the  Lord  "  gave  to  Joseph 
for  naming   the   Redeemer  "jESUS,"  "for  He  shall  save  His 
people  from  their  sins,"  is  familiar  even  to  our  children.     The 
sacred   word   is   a  very  comprehensive   one,   it   signifies   both 
Saviour  and  Salvation.     In  the  Old  Testament  the  soul- 
cherished  word  "  Salvation "  stands  almost  always  associated 
with  Deity,  with  the  second  person  in  the  Triune  God.     Hence 
Simeon's  outbreak  of  delight  on  beholding  the  infant  Saviour : — 
"  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace  according 
to  Thy  word  :  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  SALVATION."    Hence 
Peter's   emphatic  declaration  : — "  Be  it  known  unto  you  all,  and 
to  all  the  people  of  Israel,  that  by  the  name  of  jESUS  CHRIST  OF 
Nazareth,  whom  ye  crucified,  whom  God  raised  from  the  dead, 
even  by  Him  doth  this  man  stand   before  you  whole.     This  is 
the  stone  which  was  set  at  nought  of  you  builders,  which  is 
become  the  head  of  the  corner.     Neither  is  there  SALVATION  in 

^  Isa.  XXV.  9. 

*  Isa.  lii.  7 — 10.     We  translate  the  close  of  verse  8,  "  When  the  Lord  returneth  to 
Zion,  **  advisedly,  as  being  the  most  correct  rendering  of  the  originaL 
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any  other :  for  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given 
among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved." 

But  to  return  to  the  immediate  subject  under  review,  namely, 
the  frequent  intimations  given  by  the  Prophets  of  Christ's  univer- 
sal manifestation  at  His  second  coming.  We  note  some  of  the 
predictions  of  Zechariah : — "  Sing  and  rejoice,  O  daughter  of 
Zion :  for,  lo,  I  come,  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee, 
saith  the  Lord.  And  many  nations  shall  be  joined  to  the  Lord 
in  that  day,  and  shall  be  my  people :  and  I  will  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  thee  :  and  thou  shalt  know  that  the  Lord  of  hosts 
hath  sent  me  unto  thee.  And  the  Lord  shall  inherit  Judah  His 
portion  in  the  holy  land,  and  shall  choose  Jerusalem  again.  Be 
silent,  O  all  flesh,  before  the  Lord :  for  He  is  raised  up  out  of 

His  holy  habitation." "And   it  shall  come  to  pass, 

that  every  one  that  is  left  of  all  the  nations  which  came  against 
Jerusalem,  shall  even  go  up  from  year  to  year  to  worship  the 
King,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  to  keep  the  feast  of  Tabernacles. 
And  it  shall  be,  that  whoso  will  not  come  up  of  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  unto  Jerusalem  to  worship  the  King,  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  even  upon  them  shall  be  no  rain."*  The  bearing  of  the  few 
passages,  which  we  have  quoted  anent  the  illustration  of  this 
subject  is  too  self-evident  to  require  even  another  word  from  us 
to  point  out  the  same. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  foreshadow  of  the  coming  event, 
and  its  concomitants,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  St  Matthew.  We  look  upon  the 
events,  in  the  sojourning  amongst  us  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  as  the 
most  important  and  solemn  prophetic  communications  which 
we  can  possibly  possess  in  the  sacred  Volume.  It  is  from  that 
point  of  view  that  we  read,  mark,  and  learn  the  contents  of  that 
chapter.  We  have  in  it  a  painful  picture  of  the  persecutions  of 
Christ's  harbingers,  in  the  imprisonment  and  subsequent  murder 
of  the  Baptist ;  a  terrible  representation  of  the  abounding 
power  of  sin  in  the  profligate  abandonment  of  Herod,  Herodias, 
and  Salome  ;  a  melancholy  illustration  of  man's  preferring  the 
good  opinion  of  depraved  fellow-men  to  the  approbation  of  God. 
The  besotted  king  was  sorry  when  he  heard  the  monstrous 
request  of  the  wickedly-trained  child, — "nevertheless,  for  the 

•  Zech.  ii.  10—13 ;  xiv.  16,  17. 
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oath's  sake  and  them  which  sat  with  him  at  meat,  he  commanded 
that  John  Baptist's  head  be  given   her."    Carnal,  unrenewed 
man  always  feared,  fears,  and  will  fear  more  the  losing  caste 
amongst  men  than  to  be  thrust  into  outer  darkness.     The  Re- 
deemer left  those  blood-guilty  reprobates  ;  He  proceeded  to  an 
apparently  uninhabited  place.     But  He  soon  beheld  multitudes 
of  followers;  and  His  followers  soon  learnt  the  grand  lesson, 
that   if  the   Lord   was   their   Shepherd   they  should  want  for 
nothing ;  that  He  would  spread  a  table  before  them  in  a  banen 
land.     The  Saviour  then  constrained  His  disciples  to  go  into  a 
ship.     A  ship !  fit  emblem  of  the  Church ;  like  the  ark,  into 
which  Noah   and  his  family  took  refuge.     He  CONSTRAINED 
them  to  go  into  a  ship — to  be  united  together.     Not  to  go  dif- 
ferent ways.     He   Himself  goes  up  into  a  mountain  apart  TO 
PRAY.     What  a  striking  picture  of  the  ascension !  and  the  object 
thereof !     He  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  making  inter- 
cession for  us.     Whilst  there  He  is  not  unmindful  of  the  frail 
bark  and  the  faithful,  though  weak,  few.     He  beholds  them  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea,  tossed  with  waves  ;  for  the  wind   was,  and 
is,  contrary  against  the  followers  of  Christ.     Are  not  the  wicked 
— the  crooked  and  perverse  generation — ^like  a  troubled  sea? 
Nevertheless,  the  Captain  of  the  Church's  salvation — "  who  still- 
eth  the  raging  of  the  sea,  and  the  noise  of  his  waves,  and  the 
madness  of  the  people  "' — leaves  His  followers  for  a  long  time ! 
— too  long ! — for  it  was  not  until  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night 
that  Jesus  returned  to  His  tempest-tossed  Church.     The  disci- 
ples, in  their  harrowing  toil,  had  almost  forgotten  Him.     "  It  is 
a  spirit,  and  they  cried  out  for  fear."    Just  what  many  good 
people  say  now-a-days,   when   we  point  out   the  promises  of 
Christ's  personal  return.     Oh,  it  is  a  spiritual  return  which  is 
meant,  and  not  a  personal.    The  disciples  were  soon  undeceived. 
**  But  straightway  Jesus  spoke  unto  them,  saying.  Be  of  good 
cheer ;  it  is  I ;  be  not  afraid."     "  It  is  I."    The  Lord  your  Shep- 
herd.    "  It  is  I."     The  Lord  who  converteth  your  soul.     "  It  is 
I."    The  Lord  who  leadeth  you  in  the  paths  of  righteousness, 
for  xvfjf  name's  sake.    "  It  is  I."     The  Lord  who  prepared  a  table 
before  you  in  the  presence  of  your  enemies.     "  It  is  I."     Fear 
not ;   for  I  have  redeemed  you.     When  ye  pass  through  the 

'  Ps.  bcv.  7.    (Pray««book  version.) 
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waters  I  will  be  with  you ;  and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not 
overflow  you.  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel,  your  Saviour. 

Peter's  overweening  confidence  in  his  superior  faith  and  zeal 
had  almost  led  him  to  perdition.  But  his  appeal,  "  Lord,  save 
me  ! "  was  soon  answered.  "  And  immediately  Jesus  stretched 
forth  His  hand,  and  caught  him,  and  said  unto  him,  O  thou  of 
little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt } "  Then  comes  the 
stupendous  change.  Christ  brings  the  zealous,  but  half-tutored 
Peter,  a  representative  of  a  very  large  class  in  the  Christian 
Church,  into  the  ship,  and  the  wind  ceased^  The  wind  no  more 
contrary.  The  ship  no  more  tossed  with  waves.  The  Jewish 
disciples,  who  were  well  conversant  with  the  Old  Testament 
scriptures,  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  following  passage  in 
the  prophecy  of  Agur  : — "  Who  hath  ascended  up  into  heaven, 
or  descended  .^  who  hath  gathered  the  wind  in  His  fists?  who 
hath  bound  the  waters  in  a  garment }  who  hath  established  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth  ?  what  is  His  name,  and  what  is  His  Son  s 
name,  if  thou  canst  tell  ?'*"  A  passage  which  indicates  the  ascen- 
sion and  return  of  the  Saviour.  Hence  comes  the  exclamation 
in  grand  chorus : — "  Of  a  truth  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God."' 

But  Judas  the  traitor  was  there  also  !  Yes,  he  and  the  traitors 
in  our  own  days,  whom  he  represented,  who  make  merchandize 
of  their  Christian  profession,  and  are  ready  to  barter  their  bene- 
ficent Saviour  for  a  few  pieces  of  silver,  will  be  obliged  to  exclaim 
in  anguish  the  most  unmitigated,  ''  Of  a  truth  thou  art  the  Son 
of  God  !"  Does  not  St.  John  say,  "  Every  eye  shall  see  Him,  and 
they  also  which  pierced  Him  "  } 

The  wonderful  narrative  contained  in  the  fourteenth  chapter 
of  St  Matthew's  gospel  concludes,  "  And  when  they  were  gone 
over,  they  came  into  the  land  of  Gennesaret.  And  when  the  men 
of  that  place  had  knowledge  of  Him,  they  sent  out  into  all  that 
country  round  about,  and  brought  unto  Him  all  that  were 
diseased  ;  and  besought  Him  that  they  might  only  touch  the 
hem  of  His  garment :  and  as  many  as  touched  were  made  per- 
fectly whole."'  Circumstances  which  forcibly  portray  Malachi's 
prediction,  "  But  unto  you  that  fear  my  name  shall  the  Sun  of 
righteousness  arise  WITH  HEALING  IN  His  WINGS,"'  as  well  as 

»  Prov.  XXX.  4.  •  Matt.  xiv.  33.  *  Matt.  xiv.  34-  36.  .        "  Mai.  iv.  2. 
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the  graphic  and  picturesque  Apocalyptic  delineation,  "  In  the 
midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and  on  either  side  of  the  river,  was  there 
the  tree  of  life,  which  bare  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and  jaelded 
her  fruit  every  month  :  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations.'" 

It  is  not  for  us  to  state  the  period  of  time  that  the  Lord  may 
remain  on  earth  ;  He  may  restore  the  pristine  CHERUBIM  -of 
which  the  cherubim  in  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple  were  but  weak 
and  faint  representations  * — and  make  them  again  His  throne  on 
a  renovated  earth  ;  or,  He  may  only  appear  at  stated  periodical 
intervals. 

Such  are  some  of  the  suggestions  which  occur  to  the  thought- 
ful mind  on  the  subject,  but  we  have  no  Scripture  data  for  any 
such  statements.*  The  statement  under  notice,  backed  by  nu- 
merous other  portions  of  Scripture,  forces  upon  us  the  conviction 
that  Christ  will,  sooner  or  later,  come  with  clouds,  "  and  every  eye 
shall  see  Him,  and  they  also  which  pierced  Him." 

But  our  conviction  of  the  truth  of  His  coming  will  be  of  no 
avail  to  us  unless  our  lamps  are  kept  in  proper  trim,  and  the 
talents  committed  to  us  well  and  profitably  employed.  The 
foolish  virgins  were  convinced  ;  so  was  the  wicked  and  slothful 
servant.  But  the  foolish  virgins  wasted  the  oil  which  should  have 
been  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  with  all  their  convictions.  The 
wicked  and  slothful  servant,  who  should  have  employed  the 
talent  committed  to  him  for  the  benefit  of  his  Master's  kingdom, 
buried  it  in  the  ground,  with  all  his  convictions. 

"  Every  eye  shall  see  Him  !**  there  is  no  getting  out  of  His 
way  ;  and  there  shall  be  no  getting  out  of  His  way.  Man  can 
now  and  then  evade  an  earthly  judge.  He  may  even  escape  the 
jurisdiction  of  an  earthly  tribunal ;  but  man  never  can  evade  or 
escape  "  the  Judge  of  all  flesh,"  the  returning  Redeemer,  to  whom 
all  judgment  is  committed. 

"  Every  eye  shall  see  Him."  Then,  oh  then!  whilst  many  shall 
lift  up  their  heads,  because  their  perfect  redemption  shall  then 
draw  nigh,  vast  multitudes  shall  then  call  to  the  rocks  and  moun- 
tains to  cover  and  hide  them  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb  ;  that 

'  Rev.  xxii.  2. 

<  See  Margoliouth  on  The  Lord's  Prayer,  Appendix  C,  pp.  159 — i8a 
*  Rev.  XX.  4,  cannot  be  adduced  as  proof  positive  in  favour  of  a  contmuous  thonaand- 
ye&r  terrestrial  reign. 
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Lamb  who  came  to  bear  our  griefs,  and  to  carry  our  sorrows  ;  that 
Lamb  who  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  who  was  bruised 
for  our  iniquities,  and  we  might  have  been  healed  with  His  stripes. 
For  thus  did  the  Baptist  herald  Jesus  Christ  the  Redeemer : — 
"  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world."  The  world  at  large  would  not  and  will  not  behold  Him, 
but  there  is  a  time  coming  "when  every  eye  shall  see  Him,  and 
they  also  which  pierced  Him." 

"  They  also  which  pierced  Him  " — primarily  the  Jews.  For 
thus  stands  the  same  prophecy  connected  in  the  Old,  Testament : 
— "And  I  will  pour  upon  the  house  of  David,  and  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplications  ; 
and  they  shall  look  upon  me  whom  they  have  pierced,  and  they 
shall  mourn  for  Him,  as  one  mourneth  for  his  only  son,  and  shall 
be  in  bitterness  for  Him,  as  one  that  is  in  bitterness  for  his  first- 
born."* But  the  expression  is  equally  applicable  to  professing 
Christians.  We  read  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  of  certain 
backsliders,  as  crucifying  "  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh, 
and  putting  Him  to  an  open  shame."  How  often  do  professing 
Christians  pierce  the  Son  of  God  afresh !  By  every  inconsistent 
act ;  by  every  undue  indulgence  in  the  pomps  and  vanities  of 
this  pompous  and  vain  world ;  by  every  sinful  lust ;  by  every 
demonstration  of  pride  and  arrogance  ;  by  every  betrayal  of 
hatred,  malice,  and  uncharitableness ;  by  every  preference  which 
they  give  to  worldly  entertainments  over  the  worship  of  the 
Sanctuary,  professing  Christians  crucify  and  pierce  afresh  the 
Son  of  God.  The  rich,  who  waste  their  opulence  upon  selfish 
and  worldly  enjoyments  ;  the  poor,  who  are  not  content  with 
such  things  as  God  has  seen  fit  to  limit  the  supply  to  their  neces- 
sities ;  the  strong,  who  employ  their  might  for  the  purposes  of 
oppression ;  the  weak,  who  lean  upon  an  arm  of  flesh  for  sup- 
port ;  the  wise,  who  degrade  God's  choicest  gift  to  self-exulta- 
tion ;  the  learned,  who  devote  their  studies  to  the  rendering  of 
"  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect"  By  such  inconsistencies  as  we 
have  named,  and  by  a  thousand  others,  professing  Christians 
crucify  and  pierce  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put 
Him  to  an  open  shame.      Such  is  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  OUR 

Conscience  this  time. 

*  Zech.  xiL  lo. 
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ESSAYS  ON  THE  POETRY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

ESSAY  III. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Herbert,  B.A.,  Rector  of  St.  James's, 

Gateshead. 

{Continued from  p,  204.) 

Causes  of  the  Parallelism  of  the  Metre. 

In  the  former  essays  I  endeavoured  to  describe  some  of  the  chief 
peculiarities  of  the  Metrical  System  of  the  Poetry  of  the  Bible, 
In  this  and  the  following  essay  we  shall  inquire,  what  are  the 
principal  causes  that  stamped  upon  it  this  peculiar  character; 
whether  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  in  the  inward 
feelings  of  the  writers,  or  in  the  purpose  and  use  of  their 
compositions,  exercised  an  rnfluence  on  their  outward  form,  an 
influence  sufficiently  powerful  to  mould  them  into  the  structure 
in  which  they  are  presented  to  us. 

Now  an  attentive  consideration  will  show  that  many  causes 
combined  to  produce  this  result,  and  thus  to  stereotype  the  sacred 
poetry  in  the  peculiar  parallelism  which  manifests  itself  in  all 
the  various  poetic  writings  of  the  Bible.  To  obtain  a  distinct 
view  of  each  of  these  causes  we  shall  consider  them  under  three 
heads  :  first,  the  subjects  of  which  the  sacred  poets  spoke  and 
wrote  ;  second,  the  influence  of  their  feelings,  or  of  the  emotions 
acting  upon  them  when  writing ;  and  third,  the  use  and  applica- 
tion of  poetry  in  sacred  songs.  These  divisions — if  they  do  not 
altogether  exhaust  the  subject — will  yet  give  a  general  view  of 
its  chief  features. 

I.  The  first  element,  then,  in  the  poetry  of  the  Bible,  which 
gives  it  its  peculiar  form,  is  the  nature  of  the  subjects  contained 
in  it ;  and  in  close  connexion,  the  purpose  for  which  the  sacred 
books  were  written ;  or  the  grand  and  final  object  of  Divine 
revelation.  This  is  indeed  a  very  powerful  and  influential  cause. 
As  I  have  already  hinted  in  a  former  essay,'  the  ideas  expressed 
by  the  sacred  poets  had  so  great  a  hold  upon  their  hearts  and 
minds,  that  they  always  predominated  over  the  outward  form, 
by  which  they  were  made  manifest,  the  outer  framework  was 
always  subordinate  to  the  substance  ;  the  laws,  or  requirements 
of  the  metre,  or  arrangement  of  the  subjects  and  words,  never 

7  Thf  Hebrew  Christian  Witness  and  ProphttU  Ivmtitigator^  April,  1877,  p.  202, 
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went  beyond  their  proper  position,  nor  influenced  either  the 
truths  set  forth,  or  the  peculiar  phase  under  which  they  were 
exhibited.  But  on  the  contrary,  the  metre  was  under  such 
complete  control,  that  it  constantly  changed  with  the  require- 
ments of  its  subject  It  was,  indeed,  so  varied  and  elastic  as 
always  to  represent — i»  the  best  and  most  forcible  manner — that 
peculiar  phase  of  the  truth  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  inspired 
writer  to  bring  out  and  to  stamp  upon  the  heart  and  mind. 

And  I  may  here  remark,  that  as  the  poetry  of  the  Bible  has 
its  source  in  an  inspired  contemplation  of  the  character  and 
works  of  God,  it  therefore  contains,  from  its  very  nature,  the 
loftiest  and  most  perfect  conceptions  of  all  that  is  good  and 
worthy  of  admiration.  And  since  its  outward  form  was  moulded 
and  fa^oRed  by  the  grand  and  glorious  truths  of  which  tt  was 
the  vehicle,  it  is  necessarily  the  highest  and  most  perfect  in  all 
the  qualities,  that  form  the  essence  of  true  poetry.  Hence  it 
exhibits  the  life-giving  truths  which  it  contains  so  vividly,  that 
they  have  almost  as  powerful  a  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  those 
who  read  them,  as  they  had — ages  past— of  those  that  wrote 
them. 

But  to  enter  more  particularly  upon  our  present  branch  of  the 
subject,  the  influence  of  the  subject-matter  upon  the  metre.  Now 
to  introduce  it  the  nK>re  readily,  I  would  remind  you  of  what 
would  be  our  intellectual  state  without  revelation.  When  man — 
uninstructed  by  any  intelligence  higher  than  human — looks 
abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  he  sees  on  every  side  the 
most  wonderful  changes  and  operations  continually  going  on ; 
but  of  what  sets  them  in  motion,  and  regulates  the  whole,  he  is 
almost  altogether  ignorant.  He  beholds  eflects  and  results  of 
the  most  strange  and  varied  character;  but  the  causes  which 
produce  those  effects — which  make  the  results  he  sees  to  be  what 
they  are — are  not  visible ;  with  the  utmost  exertion  of  even  his 
greatest  powers,  he  can  only — ^as  it  were — guess  at  them ;  and 
even  then  he  is  in  gpreat  doubt,  whether  his  hard-laboured  con- 
jectures are  not  altogether  erroneous.  Now  this  state  of  un- 
certainty, which  human  wisdom  cannot  remedy,  is  brought  to  an 
end  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  at  least  so  far  as  will  enable  us  to 
accomplish  the  object  of  our  existence  in  this  its  present  stage. 
For  in  the  Bible— especially  in  its  poetry — ^mucVv  ot  iVifc  n^^ 
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covering  the  workings  of  the  great  scheme  of  this  world's  govern- 
ment is   lifted   up.     Effects    and  results    no   longer  stand   by 
themselves — filling   one's   mind  with   doubtful   and    perplexing 
thoughts — for  they   are    joined   to  their  parent    causes.    The 
harmony  of  the  various  parts  of  this  vast  scheme  is  set  before  us 
so  clearly,  that  it  exhibits  all  nature  as  the  work  of  God's  hands, 
and   that   He   moves   and   controls  the  world   and   all  that  it 
contains,  as  seems  best  to  His  infinite  wisdom  and  love.     And 
thus,  whatever  the  subjects  or  the  results,  of  which  the  poets 
speak,  they  view  them  all  in  connexion,  not  so  much  with  the 
mere  secondary  causes — the  immediate  agents,  which,  as  instru- 
ments, produced  them— but  with  the  First  Great  Cause,  with 
Him  who  moves  all  in  all,  and  who  works  in  and  through  all  this 
varied  and  apparently  complex  instrumentality.     In  this  fact, 
then,  we  trace  a  powerful  agent  in  producing  the  peculiar  form 
and  structure  of  the  poetry  of  the  Bible  ;  that  is,  its  parallelism, 
or  the  agreement  and  relation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  sacred 
poems  with  each  other.     For  this  exhibition  of  effects  observed, 
and  the  causes  producing  them,  brings  continually  before  us,  as 
strongly  contrasted  and  yet  as  closely  connected,  the  Creator  and 
the  works  of  His  hands,  the  Heaven  which  is  His  throne,  and 
the  earth  which  is  His  footstool,  God  who  rules  over  all,  and  man 
His  subject,  who,  though  ungrateful  and  rebellious,  is  still  the 
object  of  His  love  ;  the  Infinite  in  knowledge,  power,  and  wisdom 
contrasted  with  the  weak  and  the  finite.     And  thus  all  power, 
wisdom,  and  everything  good  and  holy  are  exhibited  as  pro- 
ceeding from  God,  who  dwells  on  high ;  and  all  beneath — this 
world  and  all  its  varied  and  apparently  conflicting  interests, — 
bound  by  ties  invisible  to  us,  is  ruled,  guided,  and  disposed  of  by 
Him,  who,  though  dwelling  above,  delights  in  our  welfare,  as 
Father  with  His  children.     To  illustrate  this  we  will  examine  a 
few  passages  in  which  this  cause  is  visibly  at  work. 

(I.)  Deut.  xxxii.  i,  Moses  thus  begins  his  last  song  : — 
"  Give  ear,  O  heavens,  and  I  will  speak  ; 
And  hear,  O  earth,  the  words  of  my  mouth." 

Here  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are  spoken  of  in  the  different 
members  of  the  same  couplet.  Moses — beginning  his  address  to 
the  people  in  the  words  of  a  solemn  farewell — calls  as  witnesses 
to  his  faithfulness  the  heavens  above  and  the  earth  beneath  ;  the 
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parallelism   of  the   subjects   thus   influencing  the  form   of  the 
metre. 

(2.)  Similar  to  this  is  Ps.  1.  4,  in  which  the  poet  thus  speaks  of 
God  : — 

"  He  shall  call  to  the  heavens  from  above, 
And  to  the  earth,  that  He  may  judge  His  people." 
(3.)  There  are,  again,  numerous  passages  in  which  the  contrast 
instituted  between  God  and  man,  by  the  contrast  or  parallelism 
of  their  subjects,  demands  a  like  form  to  express  it. 

(a.)  Thus,  for  example,  Prov.  xxi.  2  is  an   instance   of  this 
kind  : — 

"  Every  way  of  man  (is)  right  in  his  own  eyes  ; 
But  the  Lord  pondereth  the  hearts." 
Man's  ignorance  and  God's  wisdom  ;  man's  superficial  acquain- 
tance with  the  character  of  his  own  acts — as  spoken  of  under  the 
phrase,  "  every  way  of  man  ;"  and  God's  perfect  and  inner 
knowledge  of  his  very  thoughts  and  desires,  are  the  parallel  but 
contrasted  subjects  of  this  verse,  which  they  have  moulded  into 
the  form  best  suited  to  express  them. 

(b.)  Again,  in  Ps.  cxxvii.  i  is  a  beautiful  double  parallel,  in 
which  this  influence  is  manifestly  in  operation:  — 

"  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house. 
They  labour  in  vain  that  build  it ; 
Except  the  Lord  keep  the  city, 
The  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain." 
Here   the   contrasted   subjects   are,  in   the   one   couplet,  the 
uselessness  of  man's  labours,  unless  the  Lord  gives  His  blessing  ; 
and  in  the  other,  man's  weakness  left  to  himself,  unless  the  Lord 
continually  stands  by  to  help  him. 

(c.)  Another  example   of  a   similar  kind   may  be    seen    in 
Ps.  XXV.  8  : — 

"  Good  and  upright  is  the  Lord  : 
Therefore  will  He  teach  sinners  in  the  way." 
The  parallelism  of  heaven  and  earth—  of  God  and  man — here 
again  exercises  its  influence  on  the  form  of  the  metre ;  for  the 
truths  set  forth  in  this  verse  are  God's  goodness  and  uprightness 
on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  results  of  that  goodness 
in  reference  to  erring  man,  that  "  He  will  teach  sinners  in  the 
way." 
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(d.)  Again  in  Ps.  xxxiii.  13,  14,  the  contrasted  subjects  in  each 
couplet  are  God  and  man,  heaven  and  earth  ;  thus  : — 
"  The  Lord  looked  down  from  heaven ; 
He  beholdeth  all  the  sons  of  men  ; 
From  the  place  of  His  habitation, 
He  looketh  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth." 
(4.)    The   same   parallelism   of  subject,   the    same  contrast 
between  heaven  and  earth,  is  exhibited  in  that  numerous  class 
of  passages,  which  set  forth  the  great  difference  between  human 
and  Divine  strength ;  between  trusting  in  man  and  trusting  in 
God. 

(a.)  Thus  in  Ps.  xL  i  : — 

"In  the  Lord  put  I  my  trust; 
How  say  ye  to  my  soul ; 
Flee  as  a  bird  to  your  mountain." 
David  had  made  the  Lord  his  refuge,  and  therefore  rejects 
the    advice   of   his   friends,   that  he   should    trust   to    earthly 
defences. 

(b.)  Then  again  in  Ps.  xviii.  18,  he  says  of  his  enemies, — 
"  They  prevented  me  in  the  day  of  my  calamity ; 
But  the  Lord  was  my  stay." 
His  enemies  surrounded  him,  and  sought  his  destruction  ;  but 
as  they  were  of  earth,  earthy,  he  fearlessly  met  them,  because  his 
strength  was  heavenly,  "  The  Lord  was  his  stay." 

(5.)  Similar  is  the  contrast  between  God  and  man  in  the  two 
parts  of  the  verse  in  Ps.  cxxix.  4 : — 
"The  Lord  is  righteous  : 
He  hath  cut  asunder  the  cords  of  the  wicked." 
In  the  one  part  is  that  which  is  of  heaven — the  righteousness 
of  the  Lord — and  in  the  other  what  He  has  done  to  sinful  man. 
He  hath  cut  asunder  the  cords  of  the  wicked,  and  set  their 
captives  free. 

(6.)  We  find  the  same  contrast  between  that  which  is  of  God, 
and  that  which  is  of  man  in  (a.)  Prov.  xxix.  25  : — 
"  The  fear  of  man  bringeth  a  snare  : 

But  whoso  putteth  his  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  safe." 
The   great  difference  between  heaven  and  earth — as  to  the 
results  in  those  influenced  by  the  fear  of  them— exercising  an 
influence  on  the  metre,  or  form  of  expressing  them. 
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(b.)  The  power  thus  exercised  on  the  metre  is  very  forcibly 
exemplified  in  Ps.  cxviii.  6—10  : — 
"  The  Lord  (is)  on  my  side  ^ 
I  will  not  fear  ; 
What  can  man  do  unto  me  ? 
The  Lord  taketh  my  part  with  them  that  help  me: 
Therefore  shall  I  see  my  <lesire  upon  them  that  hate  me. 
(It  is)  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord, 
Than  to  put  any  confidence  in  man, 
(It  is)  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord, 
Than  to  put  any  confidence  in  princes." ' 
And  soon  alternately  of  heaven  and  earth- throughout  the 
rest  of  the  psalm  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  precision. 

(7.)  Another  numerous  series  of  examples  of  this  kind  may 
be  found  in  those  passages  which  contrast  man's  spiritual  life 
and  death,  happiness  and  misery  ;  the  destruction  which  is  the 
result  of  sin,  and  the  salvation  which  comes  from  the  Lord, 
(a.)  Thus  in  Eccles.  vii.  29  Solomon  says, — 
"  God  hath  made  man  upright : 
But  they  have  sought  out  many  inventions." 
In  this  is  exhibited  man's  character  in  two  important  stages  of 
his  existence  ;  upright  as  he  came  fresh  from  his  Maker's  hands, 
and  sinful  and  fallen  through  following  his  own  inventions. 

(b.)  In  Ps.  cxix.  are  many  similar  examples  ;  from  these  we 
shall  select  a  few,  in  which  the  influence  upon  the  metre  of  the 
contrast  of  their  subjects  is  easily  seen. 

V.  25.  "  My  soul  cleaveth  to  the  dust." 
This  is  the  natural  or  earthly  state,  while  in  the  prayer  that 
follows,  the  mind  is  raised  to  heaven,  as  to  the  true  source  of  life. 

''  Quicken  (i.  e.  make  alive)  Thou  me, 
According  to  Thy  word." 
Again,  in  v.  67  are  the  two  states,  the  earthly,  as  when  left 
to  himself;    and  the  heavenly,  resulting  from  God's  chastise- 
ments, through  which  he  was  led  to  the  Lord.     Thus  : — 
"  Before  I  was  afQicted,  I  went  astray  : 
But  now  have  I  kept  Thy  word." 
(c)  Then  in  Ps.  xxx,  7,  the  influence  of  the  same  elements — 
heaven  and  earth — is  distinctly  visible.     Contrasting  the  two 
states  of  his  own  heart  in  a  certain  stage  of  his  history,  he  says, — 
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"  Lord,  by  Thy  favour  Thou  hast  made  my  mountain  to  stand 
strong  ; 
Thou  didst  hide  Thy  face — I  was  troubled." 
(d.)  In  Ps.  xxxiv.  19  is  another  like  instance: — 
"  Many  are  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous  ; 
But  the  Lord  delivereth  him  out  of  them  all." 
Afflictions,  which  are  his  lot  in  the  world,  because  he  is  of 
earth  ;  but  deliverance,  and  that  from  God,  and  because  of  his 
part  in  the  heavenly  kingdom, 
(e.)  Similar  is  Ps.  cxix.  143  : — 

"  Trouble  and  anguish  have  taken  hold  upon  me  ; 
Thy  commandments  (are)  my  delight" 
Earth  and  its  afflictions,  heaven  and  the  joys  from  obedience 
to  its  commandments,  here — as  in  the  former — exercise  their 
influence  on  the  outward  form  of  the  verse  or  metre. 

(f)  Another  very  beautiful  instance  of  the  power  of  the  con- 
trasted subjects  on  the  form  is  contained  in  Ps.  cxxvi,  5,  6: — 

"  They  that  sow  in  tears. 
Shall  reap  in  joy." 
He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth — bearing  precious  seed, 
Shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing — bringing  his  sheaves 
with  him." 
The  same  contrast  of  sorrow  and  joy — weeping  and  rejoicing 
— contained    in   each   couplet,   and   moulding   the   metre   into 
agreement  with  it. 

(g.)  Similar  to  this  is  the  emphatic  couplet  in  Hos.  xiii.  9  : — 
"  O  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself; 
But  in  Me  (is)  thy  help." 
Heaven  and  earth  again  contrasted  ;  man,  upright  when  first 
created,  has  destroyed  himself:    but  help   and  strength,  even 
salvation  from  his  sins  and  their  consequences,  the  rich  blessing, 
which  is  from  God. 

(h.)  Different  in  expression,  but  like  in  substance,  is  Prov.  x. 
24: — 

"  The  fear  of  the  wicked,  it  shall  come  upon  him  ; 
But  the  desire  of  the  righteous  shall  be  granted." 
Here  the  fear  of  the  wicked — that  is,  the  evil  he  dreads,— and 
the  desire  of  the  righteous, — that  is,  the  good  he  wishes — ^par- 
take the  one  of  heaven,  and  the  other  of  earth. 
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(L)  In  Prov.  xvii.  22  the  contrasted  subjects  are,  a  merry 
heart,  and  a  broken  spirit,  with  the  effects  respectively  produced 
by  them : — 

"A  merry  heart  doeth  good  (like)  a  medicine  ; 
But  a  broken  spirit  drieth  the  bones." 

(8.)  And  then,  again,  closely  connected  with  these  examples 
are  those  which  set  forth  the  character,  the  conduct,  and  the  end 
of  the  godly  and  of  the  ungodly  ;  that  is,  of  the  heavenly  and 
of  the  earthly. 

(a.)  Thus  in  Ps.  xxxvii.  is  a  long  series  of  contrasts  of  this 
kind,  the  thread  of  the  poem  continually  alternating — as  it  were 
— between  heaven  and  earth  ;  for  the  mind  of  the  reader  is 
directed,  now  to  the  evil  conduct  or  the  unhappy  lot  of  the 
ungodly,  or  earthly  man,  then  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
righteous,  or  heavenly  man,  of  him  who  makes  the  Lord  his 
strength  ;  so  that,  as  it  is  said  in  v.  9,  the  whole  psalm  teaches 
us,  that 

"  Evil  doers  shall  be  cut  off; 
But  those  that  wait  upon  the  Lord,  they  shall  inherit  the  earth." 

(b.)  A  striking  contrast  in  God's  dealings  with  the  two  classes 
may  be  seen  in  Ps.  xviii.  39,  for  in  it  the  psalmist  declares  to 
God, — 

"  For  Thou  hast  girded  me  with  strength  unto  the  battle  ; 
Thou  hast  subdued  under  me  those  that  rose  up  against  me." 

The  godly  man  strengthened,  but  the  ungodly  deprived  of 
power,  and  made  weak  and  helpless  in  the  presence  of  him 
whose  hope  and  strength  is  in  God. 

(9.)  The  same,  too,  may  be  said  of  almost  all  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  that  its  parallelism  of  form,  or  metre,  is  the  prepared 
and  proper  vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of  those  truths  concerning 
God  and  man— the  man  of  the  earth  and  the  man  of  heaven — 
which  the  royal  Preacher  sought  to  teach  our  minds,  and  to 
impress  upon  our  hearts.  Some  of  these  we  have  already  con- 
sidered ;  we  will,  however,  refer  to  one  or  two  more,  before  we 
altogether  pass  from  this  part  of  our  subject. 

(a.)    In  Prov.  x.  30,  the  wise  man  speaks  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  stability  of  the  one,  and  the  instability  of  the  other :  — 
"  The  righteous  shall  never  be  removed  ; 
But  the  wicked  shall  not  inhabit  the  earth." 
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The  man  of  heaven  shall  be  steadfast  and  unmoved  in  all 
things ;  but  the  man  of  the  earth  shall  have  so  little  stability, 
and  rests  on  so  shifting  a  foundation,  that  he  shall  not  for  any 
long  continuance  inhabit  even  the  -earth,  on  which  are  all  his 
hopes,  and  for  which  he  neglects  all  other  good. 

(b.)  And  lastly,  in  Prov.  xxviiL  i  is  the  same  contrast  between 
the  weakness  of  the  man  of  the  earth,  and  the  strength  and 
firmness  of  the  man  of  heaven  ;  for,  as  Solomon  declares, — 
"  The  wicked  flee,  when  no  man  pursueth  : 
But  the  righteous  are  as  bold  as  a  lion." 

Now  what  these  extracts  exemplify  is  visible  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  poetic  Scriptures ;  for  they  all  exhibit  the  contrast, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  connexion  between  heaven  and  earth ; 
and  that  while  on  the  one  hand,  the  Lord  resisteth  the  proud, 
and  ovencomcth  all  that  exalt  themselves  against  Him  ;  on  the 
other,  "  He  giveth  grace  to  the  humble,"  '*  He  is  nigh  to  them 
that  are  of  a  broken  spirit.*' 

So,  then,  the  parallelism  of  the  subjects  contained  in  the  Poetry 
of  the  Bible  is  a  widely  pervading  cause  of  the  parallelism  of  its 
metre,  and  exercises  a  powerful  influence  in  giving  to  it  its  peculiar 
form. 

n.  We  will  now  consider  the  influence  exercised  on  the  form 
of  the  metre  by  the  feelings,  or  strong  emotions  of  the  poets 
themselves.  But  here  I  may  remark,  that  this  influence  is  not 
so  peculiar  to  Hebrew  poetry  as  not  to  be  found  in  any  other : 
for  it  is  common  to  the  poetry  of  all  primitive  nations,  or 
highly  wrought  expression  of  their  feelings.  Thus,  to  take  one 
simple  example  out  of  the  many,  the  elevated  feelings  of  the 
native  Irish  show  themselves  by  the  repetition  of  the  same  truth, 
and  that  generally  in  the  same  words.  This  was  forcibly 
exemplified  in  the  dying  words  of  one,  the  language  of  whose 
heart  was  the  ancient  Irish,  for  when  the  missionar)',  through 
whose  means  he  had  learned  the  way  of  truth,  came  to  see 
him,  he  expressed  his  strong  confidence  in  the  certainty  of  his 
salvation  by  this  simple  triplet: — 

'*  I  am  going  home: 
I  am  going  home: 
I  am  going  home." 

Now  many  instances  like  this  may  be  found  in  the  Poetry  of 
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the  Bible,  in  which  the  strong  emotions  of  the  sacred  writers  can 
only  find  expression,  either  in  the  repetition  of  the  same  ut- 
terances, or  in  the  use  of  language  equivalent  to  them. 

(i.)  In  I  Chron.  xvi.  is  a  psalm  composed  by  David  on  the 
occasion  of  bringing  up  the  Ark  to  Jerusalem.  He  commences 
it  with  an  invitation  to  those  who  have  known  the  Lord,  to 
celebrate  His  praises,  to  call  upon  His  name :  thus,  in  vv.5 — 11, 
he  say5, — 

"  Give  thanks  unto  the  Lord, 
Call  upon  His  name. 
Make  known  His  deeds  among  the  people. 
Sing  unto  Him, 
Sing  psalms  unto  Him, 
Talk  ye  of  all  His  wondrous  works. 
Glory  ye  in  His  holy  name  ; 
Let  the  heart  of  them  rejoice  that  seek  the  Lord. 
Seek  the  Lord  and  His  strength, — 
Seek  His  face  continually." 
Next,  in  w.  12 — 22  he  calls  on   Israel  to   remember  God*s 
many  acts  of  goodness  and  power  in  their  behalf,  as  a  reason  for 
their  obedience  to  this  call  to  praise.     Then  in  v.  23,  from  Israel 
he  extends  this  invitation  ;  and  absorbed  by  the  glorious  object, 
towards  which  he  is  directing  their  thoughts,  he  calls  upon  the 
whole  earth  to  join  with  him,  and  with  God's  people  Israel,  in 
the  ennobling  occupation  of  celebrating  the  praises  of  the  Lord  : 
in  w.  25,  26,  he  exhibits  the  greatness  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
worthlessness  of  the  gods  of  the  heathen :  in  v.  27  he  pictures 
the   glory  of  God,  and    the    blessedness  of  union  with  Him  ; 
for  he  says, — 

"Glory  and  honour  (are)  in  His  presence; 
Strength  and  gladness  (are)  in  His  place." 
And  setting  forth  these  truths,  his  heart  and  mind  were 
stirred  up  from  their  lowest  depths  ;  feeling  deeply  the  justice  of 
God's  requirements,  that  all  nations  should  obey  Him,  as  well 
as  the  wisdom  of  their  acknowledging  the  Lord  as  their  God  ; 
he  thence  calls  upon  the  heathen  to  submit  themselves  unto  the 
Lord;  and  in  so  doing,  used  each  time  almost  the  same 
words : — 

"  Give  unto  the  Lord,  ye  kindreds  of  the  people, 
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Give  unto  the  Lord  glory  and  strength. 
Give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  (due)  unto  His  name." 
This,  then,  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  influence  exercised  on 
the  form  of  the  metre  by  the  strong  emotions  of  the  sacred 
poet. 

(2.)  One  more  instance  of  the  same  kind.  In  Ps.  xxix.  is 
another  forcible  example  of  the  f)ower  exerted  by  the  deep 
feelings  of  the  poet  on  the  form  of  the  metre.  The  Psalm  com- 
mences with  the  very  words,  to  which  I  have  already  directed 
your  attention  : — 

'*  Give  unto  the  Lord,  O  ye  mighty, 
Give  unto  the  Lord  glory  and  strength. 
Give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  (due)  unto  His  name. 
Worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness"  (in  His  glorious 
sanctuary). 
After  this  prelude,  he  commences  in  v.  3  his  song  of  praise:— 
"  The  voice  of  the  Lord  (is)  upon  the  waters  : 
The  God  of  glory  thundereth  : 
The  Lord  is  upon  many  waters." 
Then,  in  the  next  verse  he  comes  back  to  the  theme,  with 
which  the  Psalm  commenced,  "the  voice  of  the  Lord  ;"  and  as 
he  realized  in  all  around  him  this  glorious  voice,  and  heard  in 
every  sound  of  nature  the  utterances  of  God's  will,  and  the 
manifestations  of  God's  power,  he  therefore  takes  up  the  same 
subject  again  and  again  ;  and  by  the  prominence  which  he  gives 
it,  he  shows  how  completely  his  feelings  were  excited  by  the 
contemplation  of  this  glorious  object.     Hence  he  says  in  con- 
tinuation,— 

"  The  voice  of  the  Lord  (is)  powerful : 
The  voice  of  the  Lord  (is)  full  of  majesty. 
The  voice  of  the  Lord  breaketh  the  cedars." 
Then,  carrying  out  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  mention  of 
the  cedars,  he  continues, — 

"  Yea,  the  Lord  breaketh  the  cedars  of  Lebanon. 
He  maketh  them  also  to  skip  like  a  calf; 
Lebanon  and  Sirion  like  a  young  unicorn.'* 
And  when  he  had  thus   given  full  expression  to  his  sense  of 
God's  power,  as  manifested  on  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  he  again 
returns  to  the  same  subject,  "  the  voice  of  the  Lord ;"  and  thus 
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he  shows  how  entirely  his  mind  was  absorbed  by  this  vivid 
sense  of  God's  sovereignty ;  that  when  He  speaks  the  word,  it  is 
done  ;  when  He  utters  His  voice,  His  commands  are  obeyed. 
*'  The  voice  of  the  Lord  divideth  the  flames  of  fire, 
The  voice  of  the  Lord  shaketh  the  wilderness  ; 
The  Lord  shaketh  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh. 
The  voice  of  the  Lord  maketh  the  hinds  to  calve  ; 

And  discovereth  the  forests. 
And  in  His  temple  doth  every  one  speak  of  (His)  glory." 
Or  as  in  the  margin,  which  is  the  more  literal,  and  in  this 
instance  more  agreeable  to  the  subject  of  the  poem, — 
*•' And  in  His  temple,  all  of  it  says  '  Glory  ;'  " 
as  if  every  peal  of  thunder  were  a  proclamation  of  God's  glory, 
echoing  through  His  heavenly  palace. 

Now  in  this,  and  the  foregoing  examples  the  feelings  of  the 
poet  led  him  to  give  expression  to  them  by  the  repetition  of  the 
same  words.  The  same  influence,  however,  is  manifestly  at 
work  in  other  passages,  even  though  the  words  used  are  not 
always  the  same.     This  we  will  illustrate  by  a  few  examples. 

(i.)  Job  vi.  2 — 4.     Overwhelmed  with  grief  and  pain,  he  thus 
expresses  in  words  the  deep  emotions  of  his  heart : — 
"  O  that  my  grief  were  thoroughly  weighed. 
And  my  calamity  laid  in  the  balance  together ! 
For  now  it  would  be  heavier  than  the  sand  of  the  sea  ; 
Therefore  my  words  are  swallowed  up. 
For  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty  (are)  within  me  ; 
The  poison  whereof  drinketh  up  my  spirit : 
The  terrors  of  God  do  set  themselves  in  array  against  me." 
It  needs  but  little  thought  to  see  how— in  this  instance — the 
labouring  feelings  of  the  patriarch  strive  to  find  expression  in 
the  repetition,  if  not  of  the  same  words,  yet  of  the  same  ideas 
or  thoughts. 

(2.)  Again,  in  Job  xvii.  11 — 16  is  another  instance,  in  which 
the  struggling  thoughts  and  feelings  labour  to  discover  suitable 
expressions  fully  to  represent  their  depth  and  intensity  : — 
"  My  days  are  past, 
My  purposes  are  broken  off". 
The  thoughts  of  my  heart. 
They  change  the  night  into  day  : 
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The  light  (is)  short  because  of  darkness. 
If  I  wait,  the  grave  (is)  my  house  : 
I  have  made  my  bed  in  the  darkness. 
I  have  said  to  corruption,  *^Thou  art  my  father  i 
To  the  worm,  'My  mother  and  my  sister. *^ 
And  where  (is)  now  my  hope  } 
As  for  my  hope,  who  shall  see  it } 
They  shall  go  down  to  the  bars  of  the  pit, — 
When  (our)  rest  together  (is)  in  the  dust." 
All   these   expressions — even   taken    together — are    scarcely 
adequate  to  exhibit  the  utter  hopelessness  of  Job,  as  to  any  im- 
provement in  his  condition  in  this  life ;  and  thus  they  exemplify 
the  manner  in  which  the  highly  wrought  feelings  of  the  sacred 
writers  influence  the  form  of  the  metre. 

(3.)  A  similar  instance  may  be  found  in  Ps.  vi.  i — 5,  in  which 
the  grief  of  the  Psalmist  leads  him  to  repeat  again  and  again — 
if  not  the  same,  yet — a  like  expression. 

"  O  Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  Thine  anger. 
Neither  chasten  me  in  Thy  hot  displeasure. 
Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord,  for  I  am  weak  ; 
O  Lord,  heal  me,  for  my  bones  are  vexed. 
My  soul  also  is  sore  vexed  x — 
But  Thou,  O  Lord,  how  long  } 
Return,  O  Lord,  deliver  my  soul:  — 
O  save  me,  for  Thy  mercies*  sake.** 
Throughout  all  these  lines  there  is  one  great  leading  thought ; 
deep  sorrow  drawing  forth  lamentation  and  prayer. 

(4.)  In  Ps.  xiii.  i.  2,  repetition  follows  repetition,  as  the  out- 
ward manifestation  of  the  earnest  longings  of  the  poet  for  God's 
presence  and  help  : — 

^*  How  long  wilt  Thou  forget  me,  O  Lord }  for  ever } 
How  long  wilt  Thou  hide  Thy  face  from  me } 
How  long  shall  I  take  counsel  in  my  soul, — 
(Having)  sorrow  in  my  heart  daily } 
How  long  shall  my  enemy  be  exalted  over  me } " 
(5.)  In  Ps.  xcv.  I,  2,  we  see  the  feeling  of  admiration  of  God 
and  His  goodness  exercising  the  same  influence  as  the  examples 
already  quoted. 

•'  O  come,  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord  : 
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Let  us  make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the  rock  of  our  salvation. 
Let  us  come  before  His  presence  with  thanksgiving, 
And  make  a  joyful  noise  unto  Him  with  psalms." 
(6.)  In  Ps.  cxviii.  15,  16,  is  another  instance  of  the  repetition 
of  even  the  same  words  from  the  emotions  of  the  poet.     In  v.  13 
is  a  brief  history  of  hfs  dangers  and  of  his  deliverance. 

"  Thou  hast  thrust  sore  at  me,  that  I  might  fall : — 
But  the  Lord  helped  me."" 
In  V.  14  is  a  general  acknowledgment  of  what  he  owes  to  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord. 

**  The  Lord  (is)  my  strength  and  song, — 
And  is  become  my  salvation." 
He  next  describes  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous  thus  : — 

**  That  the  voice  of  rejoicing  and  salvation  (is)  in  the 
tabernacles  of  the  rfghteous." 
And  then,  calling  to  mmd  the  source  of  all  good  and  safety  both 
to  himself  and  others,  his  heart  is  stirred  up  with  wonder  and 
thankfulness  ;  and  thence  he  gives  expression  to  his  feelings  in 
the  following  triplet : — 

"  The  right  hand  of  the  Lord  doeth  valiantly. 
TTie  right  hand  of  the  Lord  is  exalted  : 
The  right  hand  of  the  Lord  doeth  valiantly.'^ 
(7.)  One  more  example  ;   the  influence  of  care  and  dread. 
This  we  shall  find  in  Isa.  xxiv.  i,  in  which  the  prophet  describes 
the  fearful  desolations  which  the  sins  of  the  people  would  bring 
upon  the  land : — 

"  Behold  the  Lord  maketh  the  earth  empty. 
And  maketh  it  waste. 
And  turneth  it  upside  down. 
And  scattereth  abroad  the  inhabitants  thereof" 
And  yet  more  fully  in  w.  19,  20,  in  which  he  pursues  the  same 
subject : — 

"  The  earth  is  utterly  broken  down  ; 
The  earth  is  clean  dissolved, — 
The  earth  is  moved  exceedingly  ; 
The  earth  shall  reel  to  and  fro  like  a  drunkard. 
And  shall  be  removed  like  a  cottage : 
And  the  transgression  thereof  shall  be  heavy  upon  it ; 
And  it  shall  fall  and  not  rise  again." 
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The  review  of  these  passages  leaves,  then,  but  little  doubt  that 
the  strong  feelings  of  the  poet — his  deep  sense  of  the  reality  of 
the  truths  presented  to  his  mind — exercised  in,  these  and  like 
instances,  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  outward  form  and  struc- 
ture of  the  metre. 

I  cannot  better  sum  up  our  consideration  of  this  portion  of 
our  subject,  than  in  the  words  of  Herder  on  the  spirit  of  the  Poetry 
of  the  Hebrews.     Speaking  of  parallelism  and  its  advantages,  he 
says,  "  The  divisions  of  their  chorus,"  that  is,  those  who  in  sing- 
ing take  up  alternately  the  contrasted  members  of  each  verse, 
**  confirm,  elevate,  and  strengthen  each  other  in  their  convictions 
and  in  their  rejoicings.    In  the  song  of  Jubilee  this  is  obvious  ;  and 
in  those  of  lamentation  it  results  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
feelings  that  occasion  them.    The  drawing  of  the  breath  confirms, 
and,  as  it  were,  comforts  the  soul ;    while  the   other  division 
of  the  chorus  takes  part  in  our  affections,  and  its  response  is  the 
echo  of  our  sorrow.     In  didactic  poetry — such  as  Proverbs  and 
Ecclesiastes— one  precept  confirms  the  other;   as  if  the  father 
were  giving  instruction,  and  the  mother  repeated  it    Poetry  is  not 
addressed  to  the  understanding  alone,  but  primarily  and  chiefly 
to  the  feelings.     And  are  not  these  friendly  to  the  parallelism? 
For  so  soon  as  the  heart  gives  way  to  its  emotions,  wave  follows 
upon  wave,  and  that  in  fact  is  parallelism.     The  heart  is  never 
exhausted,  it  has  for  ever  something  new  to  say.    So  soon  as  the 
first  wave  has  passed  away  or  broken  itself  upon  the  rocks,  the 
second  swells  again,  and  returns  as  before.   And  even  when  poetry 
professes  to  be  the  language  of  the  understanding,  it  changes 
the  figure  of  the  first  line,  and  exhibits  the  thought  in  another 
light.     It  varies  the  precept  and  explains  it,  or  impresses  it  upon 
the  heart.     Thus,  even  here  the  parallelism  returns  again  :  and 
so  the  two  parts  of  the  same  division  of  the  poem  correspond 
as  word  and  deed,  as  heart  and  hand." 

This,  then,  is  suflScient  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  contained  in  the  sacred  poems,  and  the 
feelings  excited  by  them  in  the  hearts  of  the  inspired  writers, 
exercised  each  a  powerful  influence  in  moulding  and  changing  the 
character  of  the  metre  and  framework  of  the  Poetry  of  the 
Bible. 
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ON  THE  APOCALYPSE. 

The  book  of  *'  The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ "  has  been  spoken 
of  as  a  sealed  book.  This  is  without  authority  ;  that  is,  it  has 
no  authority  that  a  wary  and  prayerful  student  will  regard.  To 
such  the  word  of  God  alone  is  authoritative. 

That  there  will  be  something  new  in  the  following  studies  is 
not  announced  in  a  vain-glorious  spirit :  in  the  presence  of  God 
we  have  His  word  (tt/oo?  ov  f^fuv  0  \6yo^,  Heb.  iv.  13).  Any 
careless  or  irreverent  handling  of  this  word  must  bring  rebuke 
and  failure.  It  has  been  said  of  a  certain  book,  "  what  is  new  is 
not  true,  and  what  is  true  is  not  new."  This  would  be  a  just 
censure  on  any  production  that  professes  to  bring  forward  some- 
thing absolutely  new,  for  "there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun."  In  a  blessed  sense,  however,  the  New  Covenant  is  both 
new  and  true.  It  is  new  in  contrast  with  the  Old  Covenant, 
and  it  is  true  having  God  for  its  Author.  Again,  we  must 
distinguish  between  what  is  newly  invented  and  what  is  newly 
discovered.  Justification  by  faith  was  newly  discovered  by 
Luther,  America  by  Columbus.  Jesus  as  only  a  Pattern 
was  an  invention.  The  pre-millenial  and  the  post-millenial 
schemes  are  both  discoveries :  one  of  these,  at  least,  loomed  up 
in  a  fog  ;  and,  as  with  the  labourer  who  mistook  his  own  cottage 
for  a  lordly  mansion,  a  near  view  dissipates  the  illusion. 

The  Apocalypse  has  been  characterized  as  a  book  of  symbols. 
This  is  only  in  part  true.  There  are  symbols,  but  the 
arbitrariness  of  more  than  one  commentator  must  be  treated 
with  caution.  That  the  river  Euphrates  prefigures  the  Turkish 
empire  should  have  more  support  than  mere  assertion.  Such 
assertions  and  prelections  on  them  effect  much  in  breeding  the 
sneers  of  hearers. 

Perhaps  no  one  will  object  to  the  thought  that  the 
Apocalypse  presents  a  series  of  tableatix  vivants  from  chap.  iv.  i 
to  xxii.  2.  If  this  is  so  we  must  then  interpret  them  as  we 
should  any  other  representative  pictures.  When  we  read  these 
words,  "  we  are  fully  committed  to  the  historical  scheme,"  we 
feel  that  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  for  some  any  other  exposition. 
Nor  is  this  meant  to  be  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive  effort 
The  following  principles  will  be  observed  in  our  inquiries  : — 
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1.  The  Scriptures  are  self-explanatory,  if  not  they  are  in- 
complete. 

2.  Nothing  should  be  admitted  as  a  symbol,  or  as  figurative, 
without  divine  sanction. 

3.  Prophecy  fulfilled,  and  prophecy  unfulfilled  have  definite 
boundaries  separated  by  "the  dispensation  of  the  gfrace  of 
God." 

4.  This  dispensation  being  "  the  mystery  of  God,  and  of  the 
Father,  and  of  Christ "  is  not  one  in  which  God  openly  works, 

5.  The  finishing  of  this  mystery  will  be  the  period  when  God 
will  resume  His  open  rectorship  of  the  world. 

6.  There  is  no  thought  that  these  studies  will  do  more  than 
yield  the  supply  of  one  little  joint  of  the  body,  under  the 
care  of  the  great  Head. 

7.  A  different  translation  is  presented  only  when  it  seems 
to  be  demanded :  no  various  reading  unless  quite  affecting 
the  general  sense  will  be  regarded. 

Chap;  i.  1  :.  A  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave  Him 
to  show  to  His  servants  things  which  must  shortly  come  to 
pass  ;  and  He  showed  them  by  signs,  sending  by  His  angel  to 
His  servant  John. 

2.  Who  bare  record  of  the  word  of  God,  and  of  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  Christ,  whatsoever  he  saw  (tc  is  rejected). 

10.  I  was  in  spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,  &c. 

"A  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.'"  Why  have  the  translators 
put  the  definite  article  ?  Were  this  the  only  revelation,  or  had 
there  been  no  previous  one,  then  it  might  be  justified  although 
there  is  no  article  in  the  Greek.  But  there  had  been  several 
previous  revelations  of  Himself  by  Jesus.  This  is  assuming 
that  a  revelation  of  Himself  is  meant  here.  When  revelation  is 
predicated  of  a  person,  and  even  sometimes  of  a  thing,  the  actual 
appearing  is  meant,  for  which  see  Gal.  i.  12  ;  Eph.  iii.  3  ;  2  Thess. 
i.  7  ;  I  Pet.  i.  7  ;  iv.  13.  In  Galatians  above  Paul  tells  us  that  he 
went  into  Arabia,  where  it  seems  that  not  only  was  Jesus 
revealed  to  him,  but  also  in  him,  (h  €/«>t),  verse  16.  The 
translation  of  Eph.  iii.  3  should  be  '*  in  a  revelation,"  as  Matt.  i. 
20;  xxvii.  19,  "in  a  dream,"  et  alia.  "Have  I  not  seen  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord?"  says  the  Apostle.  Now  when  was  this.^ 
^oi  when  he  was  struck  to  the  earth  on  going  to  Damascus,  for 
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ae  was  at  the  same  time  struck  blind  ;  he  heard  a  voice,  but  saw 
no  man.  He  might  have  seen  Jesus  when  caught  up  to  the 
third  heaven,  but  this  was  subsequent — as  we  have  reason  to 
think — to  his  assertion  as  a  ground  of  apostleship.  This 
revelation  or  manifestation  of  Jesus  was  for  the  express  purpose 
of  showing  to  His  servants  "things  which  must  shortly  come  to 
pass."  In  the  plural  this  word  always  refers  to  the  substance 
of  things  made  known,  sometimes  also  in  the  singular. 

**  I  was  in  spirit  on  the  Lord's  day."     Middleton  says  that 
when  ToJ  TrvevfiaTi  means  in  his  mind  or  spirit  the  preposition  is 
not  used.     This  may  be  true  in  the  instances  he  cites,  but  not  in 
others,  as  Rom.  i.  9;   Matt  xxii.  43;    Luke  i.  17.    Middleton 
further   says  that  when   irvivfia  is   used   of  the    Holy   Spirit 
personally  the  word  always  has  the  article,  unless  it  loses  it  by  a 
definite  rule.     Another  prelate  rejects  all  these  elaborate  rules. 
How  would  these  rules  apply  in  i  Cor.  xii.  3  }     Our  translators 
evidently  understood  it  of  the  Holy  Spirit;    but   as  being  a 
dissertation  on  spirit-gift,  it  should  rather  be  "  a  spirit  of  God," 
viz.  a  spirit  conferred  by  God  :   on  this  consider  xiv.  12,  "  as  ye 
are  zealous  of  spirits"  (7ri/€v/LtaTa)i/)  ;   so  also   i  John  iv.   I,  2. 
Supposing  Middleton *s  rule  good,  it  is  well  illustrated  in  this 
chapter  of    Corinthians.     "In    spirit"   is    an   adverbial    only. 
Whilst  it  is  strictly  scriptural  to  speak  of  the  Holy  Spirit  being 
in  a  spiritual  man,  it  is  not  so  to  speak  of  one  being  in  the  Holy 
Spirit.     The    state    or   condition   of   John    seems    something 
analogous  to  that  of  Peter  when  he  was  in  a  trance  ;  with  this 
essential  difference  however,  that  Peter  was  taught  by  a  figure, 
John   by  representative  exhibitions,  literal   but   prospective — 
**  things  that  shall  be."     Perhaps  what  Paul  saw  when  he  was 
called  up  to  the  third  heaven,  but  which  he  could  not  utter,  was 
of  the  same  character  as  the  things  which  John  saw.     Something 
similar   is   the  Fata  Morgana;    ships   at   sea^    cities   in   their 
entirety,  are  sometimes  seen  where  they  are  not  by  some  extra- 
ordinary abnormal  condition  of  the  atmosphere — they  are  unreal 
exhibitions  of  real  objects  existing  elsewhere.     But  here  again 
differences  exist;  the  occurrences  recorded  in  the  Revelation 
cast    their  shadows   before  them    by  more    than    1800  years; 
rather   they  are  reflected  on  the   chart  of  time  so    far  back, 
photographed  through  God's  lens  on  heavenly  tissues,  ^xvd  \>^  ^tw 
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inspired  pen  "  written  for  our  learning "  in  imperishable  letter- 
press. 

As  to  the  expression  "  the  Lord's  day  "  {xvpuucrj  tf/iepa),  whilst 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  apply  this  epithet  to  the  first  day  of 
the  week  "  which  saw  our  Lord  arise,"  it  would  be  erring  reason 
to  appeal  to  this  passage  as  authority.  There  is  a  similar  formula 
in  I  Cor.  iv.  3  {avdpayirivr)  rjfiepa),  with  which  this  may  be  con- 
trasted. "  Man's  day  "  is  the  present  time  ;  **  the  Lord's  day" 
is  that  yet  to  come,  when  it  shall  be  said  "  the  great  day  of  His 
wrath  is  come"  (Rev.  vi.  17). 

The  Lord's  day  is  anticipated  in  these  scenic  representations— 
these  prelusory  photograms.     To  these  we  do  well  to  take  heed, 
for  "  blessed  is  he  who  readeth  and  they  who  hear."     We  hardly 
need  them  if  they  are  to  us  only  records  of  the  past.     Unlike 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  concerning  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  our  Lord,  which  are  to  us  life  and  joy  through  faith,  these  are 
a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place,  carrying  our  vision  through  the 
extended    darkness — a   vista   of  unbelieving  gloom.     Of  how 
much  is  faith  despoiled,  should  these  visions  have  vanished  and 
**  leave  not  a  wreck  behind,"  for  there  is  no  wreck  of  the  nations 
which  John  announces.     As  God  was  pleased  to  show  to  Abra- 
ham, His  friend,  what  He  was  about  to  do,  so  is  He  pleased  to 
show  to  His  servants  things  that  must  shortly  come  to  pass. 
Let  faith  measure  this  "  shortly." 

We  may  here  announce  our  conviction  that  the  Apocalypse  is 
a  Jewish  book.  Throughout  there  is  an  abundance  of  Jewish 
drapery:  this  has  been  remarked  on  by  Michaelis.  The  quotations 
from  the  Old  Covenant  Scriptures  are  more  numerous  in  this  book 
than  in  any  other.  The  next  in  order  is  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
which  was  written  for  the  Jews ;  then  the  Gospel  by  Luke ;  and 
then  the  Hebrews  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  all  having  a 
prevalent  Jewish  aspect.  Some  of  these  quotations  are  here 
presented. 
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. !  Ezek.  iii.  27. 

l     —    xii.  2. 

fisa.  Ixii.  2. 

I    —  Ixv.  15. 
Ps.  xxviii.  4. 

—  Ixii.  12. 
Prov.  xxiv.  12. 
Jer.  xi.  2a 

—  xvii.  10. 


v 
I 


—  ii.  26,  27    . 1  Ps.  iL  8,  9. 


/ 


Rev.  xiv.  14. 


But  I  live,  and  the  Living 
One  is  My  name." 


f    —  ii.  8. 

\      XXL   6. 

I    —  xxii.  13. 

—  iv.  I,  5. 

—  viii.  5. 

—  xi.  19. 

—  xvi.  18. 

—  xi.  4. 

—  ii.  18. 

—  xix.  12. 

—  ii.  12. 

—  xix.  15,  21. 


I    —  xiii.  9. 

'1    —  xxii.  I,  2,  14. 


—  ui.  12. 


XX.  12,  13. 

xxii.  12. 


xii.  5. 
xix.  15. 


This  may  suffice  as  a  sample.  The  same  might  be  done  with 
every  chapter.  As  to  the  Pauline  and  other  epistles,  every  one 
contains  quotations  from  the  Old  Covenant  Scriptures  except 
the  second  epistle  of  John,  but  comparatively  few.  Some  of 
these  indeed  scarcely  rank  as  quotations,  e.g.  **  Peace  be  to  thee," 
3  John  14  and  Judges  vi.  23.  Perhaps  only  a  few  are  strictly 
quotations,  but  yet  identical  in  thought  and  similar  in  expression, 
which  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  assertion  that  this  is  ostensibly 
a  Jewish  book ;  having,  however,  very  high  claims  on  the  Church 
of  God  for  their  attention,  reverence,  and  study. 

Christ  does  not  appear  under  any  official  title  in  this  book, 
unless  we  except  v.  6>  *'  a  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain."  Also  the 
titles  given  to  Him  are  not  found  elsewhere,  unless  we  excep 
**King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords"  (i  Tim.  ii.  15).  Othet 
titles  in  common — if  they  may  be  called  titles — are  "  First-begot- 
ten "  (Heb.  i.  6 ;  Rev.  i.  5)  and  **  Son  of  God."  The  following 
titles  occur  nowhere  else,  "Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah"  (v.  5), 
"  Root  and  offspring  of  David  "  (xxii.  16).  These  are  strictly 
Jewish  eponyms. 
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In  verse  6  the  authorities  have  PoffCKelav,  "  hath  made  us  a 
kingdom  (see  Luke  xxii.  29)  and  priests."  This  is  quite  true  of 
restored  Israel:  "Ye  shall  be  named  the  priests  of  the  Lord" 
(Isa.  Ixi.  6),  "Ye  shall  be  to  Me  a  kingdom  of  priests  "  (Ex.  xix. 
6),  "The  kingdom  shall  come  to  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem" 
(Micah  iv.  8). 

As  to  the  "  seven  stars/*  we  know  they  are  symbolic,  for  we 
are  told  so.     The  stars  are  angels.     Are  the  angels  symbolic  too? 
Scarcely.     Consider  Gen.  xxxvii.  9  ;  Job  xxxviii.  7  ;  Dan.  viiL 
10 ;  Jude  13  ;  Rev.  viii.  10,  12  ;  ix.  i  ;  xii.  I.     The  latter,  though 
not  symbolic  of  angels,  cannot  be  literal  stars.     On  five  occasions 
ayyeXo^  is  rendered  "  messenger."     In  every  instance  besides  the 
word  is  rendered  "  angel,"  with  the  meaning  that  is  popularly 
attached  to  the  word,  unless  may  be  excepted  Matt.  xxiv.  3, 11 ; 
Mark  xiii.  27;  Acts  vii.   30,  53  ;  xii.   15  ;  Gal.   iii.   19^  and  the 
instance  now  being  considered.     Can  another  instance  be  adduced 
where  ayy€\o<;y  an  angel,  is  put  for  a  human  being  ?   Five  instances 
have  been  adduced ;  in  these  the  occasion  determines  the  fact 
beyond  dispute.     Is  there  any  ground  to  think  that  heavenly 
intelligences  are  meant  here  }     One  passage  gives  colour  to  this, 
viz.  Matt,  xviii.  10.     Our  Lord,  speaking  of  little  children,  .says, 
"  Their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  My  Father  who  is  in 
heaven."     Perhaps  thus  thought  the  company  that  was  gathered 
together  praying,  when  they  said  of  Peter,  "  It  is  his  angel." 

The  objection,  however,  seems  insurmountable.  With  the 
exception  of  two — the  angels  of  the  Churches  of  Smyrna  and  of 
Philadelphia— there  is  something  against  these  angels.  This 
theory,  then,  would  involve  the  repulsive  and  incredible  tenet 
that  angels  who  had  fallen  (see  ii.  5)  are  retained  by  God  for 
spiritual  oversight.  These  angels,  therefore,  are  not  heavenly 
beings. 

We  know  that  John  the  Baptist  was  a  messenger  (ayyeko^)  sent 
by  God—"  My  messenger."  A  man  therefore  may  be  an  5776X09. 
The  evidence  is  in  the  favour  of  such  a  fact  here  that  they  are 
men.  But  the  onus—the  blame  of  the  declension  of  the  churches — 
is  through  the  failure  of  the  responsible  oversight  It  could  not 
be  said  of  them— nor  is  it—"  Thou  standest  by  faith,**  as  to  every 
one  in  Christian  churches.  These  "  angels  "  all  stood  by  their 
works.     To  the  two  immaculate  angels  there  is  not  a  word  about 
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faith.  The  angel  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna  is  exhorted  to  be 
"  faithful  unto  death,"  which  is  characteristic  of  any  one  who 
discharges  his  trust 

How  dissonant  would  be  all  these  charges  now  to  a  company 
of  disciples  walking  in  the  simplicity  of  faith,  each  one  feeling, 
as  he  should,  responsibility  to  his  Master !     The  principle  in- 
volved in  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  Every  one  shall  bear 
his  own  burden,"  has  no  trace  in  these  Apocalyptic  epistles,  nor 
has   that   other,  "Bear  one   another's   burdens.^*     How  would 
sound  the  charge  of  blasphemy  for  saying  they  are  Jews  in  any 
of  our  congregations  ? "     It  may  be  said  that  this  is  figurative. 
Well  ;  how  would   it  sound   in  our  cathedrals,  or  churches,  or 
chapels,  if  some  sonorous  voice  should  thunder  out  this  figurative 
charge }    Would  not  their  hearers  say, '"  Thou  art  mad  "  }     A 
different  order  of  nerves  would  be  affected  on  the  laudatory  con- 
dition being  announced,  "  I  know  thy  poverty."     This  feature 
is  surely  not  characteristic  of  our  modern  churches.     Alas !  no. 
Do  not  some  say,  "  I  am   rich,  and  increased  with  goods,  and 
have  need  of  nothing"  ?  whilst  spiritually  their  condition  is  the 
reverse  of  this.     Both  rich  and  poor  have  cares :  how  is  this  ? 
Are  riches  and  poverty  both  evil  ?     Surely  they  are.     Do  they 
both    involve   cares    that    are    unavoidable,   or    irremediable  ? 
Surely  not     Faith   is   exempt   from   all  anxieties.     Both   rich 
and  poor,  not  walking  by  faith,  are  anxious;  the  rich,  fearing 
they  may  lose  what  they  have ;  the  poor,  lest  they  should  not 
get  what  they  want.     **  Said  I  not,"  was  the  expostulation  of 
One,  "that   if  thou  wouldest   believe   thou   shouldest  see  the 
glory  of  God  ?"  How  could  our  Lord  say, "  Blessed  be  ye  poor  " } 
(Luke  vi.  20.)     Because  He  connected  faith  with  their  poverty: 
"  I  know  thy  poverty,  but  thou  art  rich." 

But  what  does  an  angel  of  a  church  mean  ?  There  is  no  such 
officer,  or  dignity,  or  responsible  being  named  in  all  the  epistles 
of  Paul,  who  was  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  (Rom.  xi.  13).  We 
therefore  obtain  no  help  from  these  in  the  explanation  of  the 
term.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  catholic  epistles.  On 
the  supposition  that  the  Churches  of  Asia  are  Jewish  assemblies, 

•  **  It  appears,  indeed,  from  the  Martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  §  I2,  13,  17,  18,  that  there 
were  many  unbelieving  Jews,  properly  so  called,  at  Smyrna  ;  and  from  Ii^natius's 
Epistle  to  the  Philadelphians,  §  6,  that  there  were  some  of  them  at  Phikdelphia.'' 
— ParkhursL 
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we  may  expect  to  find  something  in  their  general  conventions 
analogous  to  these  "  angels  of  the  churches."  In  Jewish  congre- 
gations there  was  the  Sheliach  Tsibbur — ^the  angel.  That  there 
were  churches  of  old  time  in  these  various  places,  Ephesus,  &c, 
is  not  questioned,  though  concerning  one  there  has  been  some 
doubt  raised. 

As  to  the  nature  of  these  churches  or  assemblies.     Do  we  find 
the  characteristics  of  Christian  polity  in  the  epistles  to  them  ? 
Let  these  be  studied   in  connexion  with  the  epistles  of  Paul. 
We  shall  find  nothing  in  the  Spirit's  utterance  by  Piul  analogous 
to  the  opening  words  of  all  these  seven  epistles — "  I  know  thy 
works.*'     Take  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  faith,  so  preva- 
lent and  predominant  in  all  the  apostolic  writings.     The  word 
occurs  but  twice  in  these  apocalyptic  epistles,  and  then  inde- 
finitely.    Besides  works,  we  find  "  patience  "  four  times,  twice  in 
one  epistle,  and  "  labour"  twice.     In  short,  faith  is  never  spoken 
of  as  a  term  of  salvation,  and  is  made  less  account  of  than  works 
are.     Why  is  this,  seeing  that  the  very  ground  of  salvation  and 
continuance  therein  is  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ }     It  may 
be  said  that  such  a  mode  of  inquiry  may  be  carried  too  far— 
that  \ve  are  not  to  expect  all  to  be  stated  of  these  churches  that 
are  asserted  of  others,  especially  in  epistles  so  short.     But  we 
answer  that  there  is  almost  nothing  in  commcMi,  and  that,  judg- 
ing by  the  Pauline  and  other  epistles,  the  fundamental  features 
are  absent,  and  others  are  substituted.    If  one  writes  only  a 
short  letter  he  is  carefu-l  to  be  precise,  and  say  what  is  proper 
to  the  subject.     Let  us  be  explicit  on  this  point,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  following  remarkable  facts,  which  are,  moreover,  true 
of  the  whole  book  :  — 

Atonement  or  Reconciliation  (/caraXXaT^)  occurs  not  once. 

The  Cross  (oTavpo^)  occurs  not  once. 

Election  {ixXoyrj)  occurs  not  once. 

Elect  or  chosen  (eWe/^roi),  xvii.  4,  once. 

Faith  (TTto-To?),  ii.  13,  19;  xiii.  10;  xiv.  12,  four  times  ;  not  once 
as  a  term  of  salvation. 

Justification  {SiKaiayfia,  BcKalaxrcs:)  and  its  cognates,  not  once. 

In  the  sense  of  "judgments  "  in  the  plural.     This  i&  the  classi- 
cal usage  also,  once. 

Sanctificatioa  {ayia<]:ii6^  not  once^ 
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Righteousness  {h^auxrvvrf^  as  a  doctrine,  viz.  the  righteousness 
of  saints,  see  xiv.  11,  not  once. 

The  Holy  Spririt,  three  times. 

The  Spirit  is  mentioned  seven  times  in  the  second  and  third 
chapters.  These  being  reckoned  as  once,  being  entirely  similar, 
there  are  only  two  other  places.  Elsewhere  it  is  "  the  seven 
spirits  ;"  'Sn  spirit  "  (not  "the")  ;  "a  spirit  of  Iffe"  (not  "the)." 
But  the  last  two  do  not  denote  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  office  of  the  Spirit  in  tl»e  church,  not  once. 

There  being  an  almost  entire  absence  of  any  characteristic 
features  of  the  "church  of  God,"  why  have  these  been  considered 
to  be  such  churches  ?  Can  anything  be  found  to  countenance 
the  thought  except  the  words  "  the  churches  which  are  in  Asia  "? 
If  they  were  churches  of  the  same  character  as  those  in  Rome,  in 
Corinth,  in  Galatia,  &c.,  why  such  a  marked  difference  in  the 
style  of  address>  and  in  the  staple  of  instruction?  That  the 
word  "  church  **  {iKK\rj<ria)  is  not  confined  to  assemblies,  as  we 
understand  them,  witness  Acts  vii.  3& ;  xix.  37.  Would  any  of 
our  church  men»bers  boast,  even  figuratively^  of  being  Jews, 
beloved  indeed  for  the  fathers'  sakesy  but  now  not  honoured  } 
There  is  a  small  movement  indeed  rejoicing  in  this  fancied 
identification. 

That  there  are  a  few  features — a  very  few — in  common  with 
these  churches  and  the  "church  of  God  "  is  no  marvel,  seeing  that 
all  who  are  saved  owe  their  salvation  to  the  same  "  precious 
blood  ;"  as  says.  Pfeter  in  Acts  xv.  11,"  Through  the  grace  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  we  (Jews)  shall  be  saved  in  the  same  way  as 
they  "  {icaO  hv  Tpoirop)* 

The  doxology  in  i.  5,  6,  may  be  the  utterance  of  the  church 
destined  for  heavenly  places,  or  of  the  redeemed  from  among  the 
twelve  tribes  who  are  to  glorify  God  on  the  earth.  None  are  saved 
but  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  but  all  thus  saved  have  not 
the  same  destiny.  This  short  song  of  praise  is,  however,  not  of 
a  party,  but  of  John  alone 

We  are  bold  to  say  more  than  thisy  viz.  that  "  the  church  of 
God  "  does  not  appear  at  all  in  this  wonderful  book.  There  are, 
as  it  were,  glimpses^  faint  hut  perhaps  sufficiently  clear  for  iden- 
tification. Even  when  the  Apostle  is  invited  to  come  and  see 
"  the  Bride,  the  Lamb's  wife/'  there  is  no  revelation  of  herself ; 
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he  sees  not,  or  at  least  only  describes  the  city  of  her  habitation, 
her  veil. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  the  book  there  is  an  expression  purely 
Jewish:  "from  the  seven  spirits  which  are  before  His  throne" 
(i.  4  ;  iii.  I  ;  iv.  5  ;  v.  6).  Doubtless  the  same  is  meant  as  in  the 
previous  books  of  the  New  Covenant ;  in  which,  however,  we 
never  find  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity  spokea  of  in  the  plural 
number.  The  reason  is  manifest.  Here  the  Spirit  appears  in 
His  inquisitorial  character,  because  these  churches  are  dealt  with 
according  to  their  works  (iL-23)  >  works  indeed  on  the  foundation 
of  grace ;  those  who  are  saved  by  faith  in  One  whom  they  have 
not  seen  are  not  thus  judged,  though  indeed  at  last  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ  works  will  be  taken  into  account  (2  Cor. 
V.  10).  These  seven  spirits  are  spoken  of  as  "  seven  eyes,"  and 
"  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  "  (Zech.  iiL  9  ;  iv.  10),  and  "  seven  lamps 
of  fire"  (Rev.  iv.  5), — p>erfect  sight,  perfect  light.  The  Spirit  in 
*'  the  church  of  God  "  is  "  the  Comforter ;"  not  oblivious  of  evil, 
but  making  intercession  for  the  transgressors. 

If  we  compare  the  criminatory  parts  of  Paul's  epistles  with 
those  of  John  to  the«even  churches,  we  find  a  marked  diflTerence; 
so  marked  that  the  defaulters  seem  to  have  been  established  on 
altogether  different  conditions  :  thus,  "Thou  suflferest  that  woman 
Jezebel  to  teach,"  says  John  ;  "  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach," 
says  Paul.     In  one  case  it  was  Jezebel  that  was  objected  to  as  a 
wicked  woman  ;  in  the  other  it  was  any  woman.     In  short,  the 
difficulty  would  be  to  show  the  agneement  of  the  two  classes  of 
epistolary  communication.     They  radically  differ.     There  are  no 
bishops,'  nor  deacons,  nor  gifted  men,  but  only  "  an  angel,"  ia 
Apocalyptic  churches  ;  all  which,  and  more,  we  read  of  in  the 
other  epistles.     All  the  instructions  are  given  to  "the  angel  of 
the  church  f  in  other  epistles  they  are  given  to  the  whole  church. 
If  exception  is  taken  to  this  for  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and 
Titus,  we  renaark  that  the  instructions  given  to  them  individually, 
were  that  they  "  may  know  how  they  ought  to  behave  theriiselves 
in  the  church  of  God,"  and  for  other  personal  objects.     As  to 
the  catholic  Epistles  of  James  and  others,  they  have   charac- 
teristic features  of  their  own  wbkdi  need  not  be  noticed  here. 

•  Bishop  Wordsworth  quietly  says,  **  The  angels  or  bishops."    Perhaps  a  dissenting 
Dr.  would  say,  *  or  ministers.  * 
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Also  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — ^whether  by  Paul  or  by  Apol- 
los,  or  any  other,  is  of  small  moment — is,  sui  generis,  as  a  dissolv- 
ing view  of  the  Old  Covenant,  growing,  as  it  were,  into  the  grace- 
ful proportions  of  a  New  Temple  of  living  stones,  "gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones ''  being  built  into  its  foundations  and  walls, 
the  Lamb  being  the  light  and  glory  thereof,  its  halls  resounding 
with  the  praises  oi  grace,  its  colonnades  inscribed  with  promises, 
its  ritual  only  pleasing  remembrances  of  death  and  resurrection, 
victory  accomplicbed  over  death  and  him  that  had  the  power  of 
death. 

Were  there  no  other  churches  in  Asia  besides  these  seven  ? 
We  know  there  were,  as  those  of  Galatia  and  of  Colosse.  Why 
were  these  seven  selected  ?  Because  they  had  a  different  consti- 
tution; they  were  Jewish.  Compare  this  Epistle  to  Ephesus, 
"to  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Ephesus,"  and  that  of  Paul,"  to 
the  saints  which  are  at  Ephesus;"  different  in  superscription, 
different  in  tone,  pregnant  with  differences.  Contrast  these  words, 
"  I  will  remove  thy  candlestick  out  of  its  place,  except  thou  re- 
pent **  (Rev.  ii.  5),  with  "  ye  are  builded  together  for  an  habitation 
of  God  through  the  Spirit"*  (Eph.  ii.  22).  If  these  churches 
were  Christian,  their  diversity  calls  for  a  careful  consideration 
side  by  side  with  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

"  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  Me  in  My 
throne  ^  (iii.  21).  Were  there  but  one  throne  belonging  to  Christ 
this  passage  would  present  a  serious  difficulty  in  expounding  the 
theory  that  these  are  not  so  much  Christian  epistles  as  Jewish. 
To  Christ  belongs  the  throne  which  is  His  as  the  accepted 
''Mediator  between  God  and  man,"  and  which  He  will  occupy 
with  His  Bride.  To  Him  also  belongs  the  throne  of  David, 
which  all  who  overcome  will  share  with  Him.  This  last  is  a 
throne  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  former,  as  the  earthly  people 
will  be  to  the  heavenly.  On  both  will  Jesus  be  supreme — on  the 
first  as  Son  of  God,  on  the  second  as  Son  of  David.  The  seat 
on  the  throne,  the  crown  of  the  Bride  given  in  the  day  of  her 
espousals,  is  not  the  reward  to  "  Him  that  overcometh."  Not  this, 
but  a  more  eminent  endowment  have  all  who  are  new  creatures 
in  Christ  Jesus.  "  Father,  I  will/'  says  Jesus,  "that  they  also  whom 
Thou  hast  given  Me  may  be  with  Me  where  I  am."  Those  who 
walk  by  faith  are  "•  more  than  conquerors,"  or  overcomers. 
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There  is  nothing  in  these  epistles  of  the  love-song,  as  we  read 
in  the  gospels,  and  notedly  in  the  other  epistles,  or  in  that  grand 
epithalamium  of  Solomon,  or  that  forty-fifth  psalm,  which  we 
understand — however  imperfectly— of  the  heavenly  Bridegroom's 
rapturous  admiration  of  His  Bride,  and  of  her  melting  response. 
There  is  a  certain  stately  dignity,  a  full,  calm  approval  and  de- 
claration of  award,  rather  befitting  the  pleased  or,  on  occasion,  the 
offended  Lord,  than  the  ardent  utterances,  or  disappointed  desires 
of  the  royal  and  fervid  lover.     Who  but  is  struck  with  the  holy 
abandon  of  the  Canticles  in  contrast  with  the  measured  appor- 
tionment of  the  Apocalypse?     "  Behold  thou  art  fair,  My  love; 
behold,  thou  art  fair:  "  "Thou  art  all  fair,  My  love  ;  there  is  no 
spot  in  thee."     There  is  a  far-off  approach  to  this  in  Rev.  iii.9: 
"  I  will  make  them  to  come  and  worshrp  before  thy  feet,  and 
to   know  that  I  have    loved   thee."     This   surely  is   only  the 
love  of  a  friend,  a  fast  friend.     But  what  a  dissonant  chord  is 
next  struck  for  the  ear  of  love  \     "  I  will  spue  thee  out  of  My 
mouth."  because  the  object  thus  addressed  was  "lukewarm" 
{■XKiapo^),     It  has  been  supposed  that  there  is  "  an  allusion  here 
to  the  well-known  effect  of  zt/arm  water  on  the  stomach"  (Park- 
hurst).     But  what  shall  we  think  of  these  terrible  words,  "  Thou 
art  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked  "  ? 
If  this  is  to  be  the  last  state  of  the  Church,  as  some  have  supposed, 
what  dread  might  well  fill  the  hearts  of  all  lest  they  should  be 
living  then  !     More  consonant  far  would  such  a  state  be  with  Isa. 
i.  16 — 18,  and  Zech.  xii.  10 — 14,  and  with  the  previous  history  of 
"  the  Church  in  the  wilderness."     We  mark  in  both   instances 
long-suffering  with  eventual  judgment,  even  cutting  off  :  "I  will 
remove  thy  candlestick  "  ..."  I  will  fight  against  thee  with  the 
sword  of  My  mouth  "...  "I  will  come  on  thee  as  a  thief."    In  con- 
trast with  this  mark  the  love  of  Christ  for  His  Church,  His  Bride 
reflected  through   His  servant  Paul:  "My  dearly  beloved  and 
longed-for"  (Phil.  iv.   i).     Such  fs  "the  love  of  Christ  which 

passeth  knowledge.**    This  Fs  "the  great  mystery Christ 

and  the  church." 

Chap.  iv.  ''After  this,*"  and  "hereafter"  are  renderings  of 
fierh  ravra,  after  these  things.  "I  was  in  spirit."  Like  i.  10, 
this  is  the  translation  of  eV  TrvevfuiTi,  It  would  be  difficult  to 
attach  any  meaning  at  all  to  these  words  if  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
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meant.  It  was  simply  a  transference  of  spirit  cognizance :  the 
body  is  a  locum  tenetts  still,  but  the  spirit  is  elsewhere  in  con- 
sciousness, a  state  not  unknown  to  some  of  us. 

We  know  that  He  who  sat  on  the  throne  is  not  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  by  comparing  this  passage  with  v.  6  ;  see  also 
Exod.  xxiv.  10;  Ezek.  L  26 — 28.  He  is  not  yet  on  the  throne  of 
the  Kingdom  ;  for  this  reason  the  elders  sitting  on  thrones  can- 
not represent  the  Church.  Who  then  are  they.^  "Round  about 
the  throne  were  four  and  twenty  thrones  {dpovoi)  ;  and  upon  the 
thrones  I  saw  four  and  twenty  elders  sitting  clothed  in  white 
raiment ;  and  they  had  on  their  heads  crowns  of  gold  "  (ver.  4). 
"The  four  and  twenty  elders  fall  down  before  Him  that  sat  on  the 
throne,  and  worship  Him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  and  cast 
their  crowns  before  His  throne,"  &c.  (verse  10).  In  i  Chron.  xxiv. 
4  we  read  of  twenty-four  who  were  chosen  to  be  "  governors  of 
the  sanctuary  and  governors  of  the  House  of  God  ;"  these  are 
said  to  be  "chief  men."  They  are  not  called  "elders,"  yet 
doubtless  were  so. 

On  considering  all  the  passages  in  the  Revelation  where  elders 
are  spoken  of,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  from  which  we  may 
definitely  conclude  who  they  represent.  In  Zech.  vi.  1 1  we  read, 
"  Take  silver  and  gold,  and  make  crowns,  and  set  them  upon  the 
head  of  Joshua,  the  son  of  Josedech,  the  high  priest  ; "  and  verse 
14,  "  The  crowns  shall  be  to  Helem,  and  to  Tobijah,  and  to 
Jedaiah,  and  to  Hen,"  &c.  The  distinctive  office  of  these  elders 
seems  to  be  to  praise.  On  one  occasion  an  elder  informs  John 
concerning  "  the  great  multitude  ....  of  all  nations."  We 
find  them  on  thrones,  and  occupying  a  position  nearer  to  the 
throne  "  on  which  One  sat  "than  the  angels.  But  the '*  living 
creatures"  are  still  nearer  though  in  a  somewhat  anomalous 
position,  for  they  are  "  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  and  round 
about  the  throne."  How  could  this  be  }  How  could  they  be 
in  the  midst  and  round  about  the  throne  at  the  same  time  }  Let 
us  suppose  the  throne  to  be  circular  and  all  is  easy  to  compre- 
hend. Around  the  supreme  part  of  the  throne  then,  but  within 
or  "in  the  midst"  of  the  continued  circle  would  these  living 
creatures  be  located.  But  who  are  they.^  Compare  Isa.  vi.  i — 3; 
Ezek.  X.  12,  14.  That  they  are  agents  of  the  Almighty  there 
can  be   no   doubt :  but  are   there   any  characteristics  of  that 
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economy  which  is  spoken  of  as  "grace  and  truth"?  We  are  not 
to  think  of  Him  concerning  whom  they  cry,  *'  Holy,  holy,  holy 
Lord  God  Almighty"  that  He  has  merged  His  vindictive  holi- 
ness in  the  scheme  of  grace.  These  living  creatures  are  "full  of 
eyes  before  and  behind  ....  and  within."  All  eyes,  as  it  were, 
to  see  everything,  God's  inquisitors.  Est  Deus  xn  mundo,  qui 
omnia  videt :  There  is  a  God  in  the  world,  who  sees  all  things. 
Thus  wrote  a  heathen.  "  There  is  no  God,"  says  the  modern 
fool  with  God's  Word  to  instruct,  but  he  has  "  got  beyond  that" 
All  the  authorities  unite  in  substituting  the  future  of  the  verbs 
in  verse  10;  we  then  translate,  "When  these  living  creatures 
shall  give  glory,  and  honour,  and  thanks  to  Him  that  sitteth  on 
the  throne,  who  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  the  four  and  tu'cnty 
elders  shall  fall  down  before  Him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever, 
and  shall  cast  their  crowns  before  His  throne."  Neither  the 
elders  nor  the  living  creatures  appear  to  represent  the  Church. 
These  verbs  may,  however,  be  future  Aorists. 

ci.iFTON.  W.  Howell 


HORiE   SEMITICiE, 

COMPRISING   HISTORICAL  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL   NOTES  OF 

THE   SHEMITIC  LANGUAGES. 

By  Rev.  Bernhard  Pick,  Rochester,  New  York,  U.S. 

A.  The  Hebrew  Language. 

The  Hebrew  language  is  only  a  single  branch  of  a  great  parent 
stock,  called  Shemitic — so  called  because  spoken  chiefly  by 
nations  enumerated  in  Scripture  amongst  the  descendants  of 
Shorn  (Gen.  x.  21  ff.),  of  which  Prof.  M.  Miiller  ("Science  of 
Language,"  i.  p.  396,  Am.  ed.),  exhibits  the  following : — 

Genealogical  Table  [of  the  Shemitic  Family  of  Languages]. 

Living  Languages.                            Dead  languages.  Classes. 

Dialects  of  Arabic  .     .     .     Ethiopic )  Arabic   ox\ 


Amharic ♦'Himyaritic  Inscriptions I  Soathern 

i  Biblical  Hebrew i  Hebraic 

The  Jews <  Samaritan  Pentateuch >        or 

I  Carthaginian,  Phoenician  Inscriptions    .  I  Middle 

J  Chaldee,     Masora,    Talmud,     Targum,  j 

I      Biblical  Chaldee I  Aramaic 

Neo  Syriac |  Syriac  (Peshito,  2nd  cent.,  A.D.).     .     •  J         or 

Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Babylon  and  j  Northern 

I     Nineveh J  J 


) 


•Ji. 
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Like  all  other  languages,  the  Hebrew  has  been  subject  to  a 
jries  of  changes.  Its  grammatical  development  was  probably 
lore  early  than  that  of  the  offsets  of  the  parent  stem  ;  for,  as 
resenius  shows,  of  many  forms  the  origin  is  still  visible  in 
[ebrew,  while  all  traces  of  it  have  vanished  from  the  kindred 
ialects. 

§  I.  Name  and  Origin, 

The  Hebrew  language  takes  its  name  front  Abraham's 
escendants,  the  Israelites ;  who  are  ethnographically  called 
Tebrews^  and  who  spoke  this  fanguage  while  they  were  an 
idependent  people.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  poetically 
died  the  language  of  Canaan  (TJ^D  V&V  ^yJUxraa  17  ^avaavlri^, 
sa.  xix.  18,  "  emphatically  the  language  of  the  holy  land 
onsecrated  to  Jehovah,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  profane 
igypt,"  as  Haevernick  expresses  it),  and  also  the  Jews*  language 
nn^rr  IW^  'louSaMrr/,  2  Kings  xviii.  26;  Isa.  xxxvi.  11.  13; 
Jchem.   xiii.  24),  from    the   kingdom    of   Judah.      The  name 

Hebrew  language,"  nowhere  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament,  since 
n  general  there  is  rarely  anything  said  of  the  language  of  the 
sraelites :  it  appears  in  the  prologue  to  Ecclus.,  ijSpakrri,  and  in 
oseph.,  Antiqq.  i.  I,  2,  7\o>tto  rtav  'ElSpalonv,  In  the  New 
Testament  e^paiari  John  v.  2;  xix.  13.  17,  &c.,  and  e/SpaU 
taXeicTo^,  Acts  xxi.  40 ;  xxii.  2  ;  xxvi.  14,  denote  the  Aramaic^ 
trhich  was  spoken  in  the  country  at  the  time.'  In  later  Jewish 
vritcrs  (as  in  the  Targumists),  the  Hebrew  language  is  called 
lltfT^pT  ];tfp  (the  sacred  tongue),  in  contrast  to  •  the  Aramaic 

*  There  is  a  controversy  as  to  the  origin  of  this  name.  Ibn  Ezra  (-f  ii68), 
hixtorf  (+  1629),  Ldscher,  F.  E.  (-f  1749),  Buddeus,  J.  G.  (-f  1764),  Lengerke 
-h  i8s$),  E.  Meier  (-f  i866>,  Ewald  (+  1875)  and  others,  derive  it  from  the 
ihemite  Eber  (Gen.  x.  24 ;  xi.  14  ff.),  while  most  of  the  Rahbins  and  of  the  Fathers  (as 
erome,  Theodoret,  Origen,  Chrysost. ),  Arias  Montanus,  Paulus  Burgensis,  Munster, 
.Ather,  Grotius,  Scaiiger,  Eusebius,  Walton,  Clericns,  Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius, 
Sidihom,  Hengstenberg,  Bleek,  and  others,  derive  it  from  nar,  "beyond,"  following 
he  LXX.,  which  translates  n^  (Gen.  xiv.  13)  by  i  wtpdrris,  **the  man  from  beyond," 
eferring  to  Abraham's  immigration. 

'  The  passage  in  Phiio  (de  znta  Mosis^  1.  ii.  p.  509,  ed.  Colon.,  Young's  transl. 
^>1.  iiL  p.  82)  according  to  which  the  original  of  the  Pentateach  was  written  in 
7kaldaict  shows  how  much  the  Alexandrians  of  that  time  had  lost  the  knowledge  of 
lie  difference  of  the  dialect,  and  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Philo's  ignorance  in  this  depart- 
nent. 
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§  2.  Antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  Language. 

As  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  the  question 
whether  the  Hebrew  was  the  primitive  language,  there  is  a  great 
diversity  of  opinions.  "  It  is  clear,"  says  Haevemick  (Introd. 
p.  128),  "that  this  question  can  be  satisfactorily  answered  only 
by  those  who  regard  the  part  of  the  biblical  narrative  (viz.  Gea 
xi.  I  seq.)  as  true  history.  Those  who,  like  the  mass  of  recent 
interpreters,  look  at  it  from  a  mythical  point  of  view,  cannot 
possibly  obtain  any  results.  Gesenius  says  that,  as  respects  the 
antiquity  and  origin  of  the  Hebrew  language,  if  we  do  not  take 
this  mythical  account,  we  find  ourselves  totally  deserted  by  the 
historianr  Returning,  then,  to  the  ancient  view  of  this  passage, 
we  find  that  most  of  the  Rabbins,'  the  Fathers,*  and  the  older 
theologians;  John  Buxtorf,  the  son  {Dissertat,  PhiL  TheoL, 
Basileae,  1662,  diss,  i),  Waltofi  (Prolegg.  iii.  3  seq.).  A,  Pfeiffer 
(Decas  Select.  Exercitt.  Bibl.,  in  his  Dubia  Vexata,  p.  59  seq.), 
St.  Morinus  (de  Ling.  Primaeva,  Ultrajecti,  1694),  VaL  Loesckr 
(De  causis  Ling.  Hebr.  i,  c  2.  5),  Carpzov {(ZxiX.,  Sacr.  p.  174  seq.), 
among  the  moderns  with  some  limitation,  Pareau,  Haevemick, 
Von  Gerlac/ty  Baumgarten^  and  others, — believe  that  Hebrew  was 
the  primitive  language  of  mankind,  while  some  contending  that 
if  any  of  the  Asiatic  tongues  may  claim  the  honour  of  being  the 
ancestral  language  of  our  race,  the  palm  should  be  given  to  the 
Sanskrit.     Between  these  two  opinions  the  question  now  rests, 

3  '*  And  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  were  (of)  one  language,  and  of  one  speech, 
and  one  counsel ;  for  they  spake  the  holy  language  by  which  the  world  was 
created  at  the  beginning."  Targum  on  Gen.  xi.  i ;  cp.  also  Rashi  and  Aben  Ezra  in 
loco. 

*  The  Fathers  of  the  Church  have  never  expressed  any  doubt  on  this  point.  SL 
Jerome  (+  420),  in  one  of  his  epistles  to  Damasus,  writes  :  "TTie  whole  of  antiquity 
{universa  antiquitas)  affirms  that  Hebrew,  in  which  the  O.T.  is  written,  was  the 
beginning  of  all  human  speech  ;"  and  in  his  Comm.  in  Soph,  c  3,  he  says,  "  Lin^uam 
hebraicam  omnium  linguarum  esse  matricem."  Crimen  (4-  254)  in  his  eleventh  homily 
on  the  book  of  Numbers,  expresses  his  belief  that  the  Hebrew  language  originally 
given  through  Adam  remained  in  that  part  ol  the  world  which  was  the  chosen  portion 
of  God,  not  left  like  the  rest  to  one  of  His  angels.  Chrysostom  (J  404)  says,  **God 
left  in  Eber's  house  the  original  language  as  a  perpetual  memorv  of  His  juc^inent'* 
(auT^f  d'E/Bfp  f/icvc  t^v  qL\n^¥  tx^^  SioAf^if,  Ijvircp  kvX  wp6r*poy,  Jya  iral  rouro  inin€i(0 
iyapyh  7/vtyToi  rrjs  ^laipicrttus.  Hom.  xxx.  in  Gen.  [p.  300  ed.  Montf.]),  and  SL 
ylui;y4siin  (-\-  430)  in  his  De  civitate  Dei,  xvi.  c.  ii,  **  qua  lingua  prius  kumam 
Humeri  non  immerito  creditur,  fuisse  communis,  deinceps  Hehrtta  est  nuncupata  "  (L  e. 
his  family  (i.  e.  Heber's)  preserved  that  language  which  is  not  unreasonably  believed 
to  have  been  the  common  language  of  the  race,  it  was  on  this  account  thenceforth 
called  Hebrew).  Theodorei  (•+■  452)  in  Quccst,  in  Gettesin  60,  however,  believes,  like 
Delitzsch,  that  the  Syriac  was  the  primitive  language,  holding  that  Hebrew  was  first 
introduced  by  God  through  Moses  as  a  holy  language. 
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and  "it  is  astonishing,"  says  Prof.  Miiller  ("  Science  of  Language," 
i.  p.  133),  "what  an  amount  of  real  learning  and  ingenuity  was 
wasted  on  this  question  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  ...  It  might  have  been  natural  for  theologians  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  many  of  whom  knew  neither  Hebrew 
nor  any  language  except  their  own,  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
Hebrew  was  the  source  of  all  languages,  but  there  is  neither  in 
the  Old  nor  in  the  New  Testament  a  single  word  to  necessitate 
this  view.  Of  the  language  of  Adam  we  know  nothing ;  but  if 
Hebrew,  as  we  know  it,  was  one  of  the  languages  that  sprang 
'rom  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel,  it  would  not  well  have 
dcen  the  language  of  Adam  or  of  the  whole  earth,  '  when  the 
jirhole  earth  was  still  of  one  speech.* "...  The  first  who  really 
x>nquered  the  prejudice  that  Hebrew  was  the  source  of  all 
language  was  Leibnitz,  the  contemporary  and  rival  of  Newton. 
*  There  is  as  much  reason,"  he  said,  "  for  supposing  Hebrew  to 
have  been  the  primitive  language  of  mankind,  as  there  is  for 
adopting  the  view  of  Serapius,  who  published  a  work  at  Antwerp 
in  1550,  to  prove  that  Dutch  was  the  language  spoken  in 
Paradise."  In  a  letter  to  Tenzel,  Leibnitz  writes :  "  To  call 
Hebrew  the  primitive  language  is  like  calling  branches  of  a  tree 
primitive  branches,  or  like  imagining  that  in  some  country  hewn 
trunks  would  grow  instead  of  trees.  Such  ideas  may  be  con- 
ceived, but  they  do  not  agree  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  with 
the  harmony  of  the  universe,  that  is  to  say  with  the  Divine 
Wisdom." 

§.  3.  Character  and  Development  of  the  Hebrew  Language, 

In  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  Shemitic  languages,  the  Hebrew, 
whether  regarded  as  the  primitive  language  or  not,  has  for  the 
most  part  retained  the  stamp  of  high  antiquity,  originality,  and 
greater  simplicity  and  purity  of  forms.  In  its  earliest  written 
state  it  exhibits,  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  a  perfection  of  structure 
which  was  never  surpassed.  As  it  had  no  doubt  been  modified 
between  the  time  of  Abraham  and  Moses  by  the  Egyptian  and 
Arabic,  so,  in  the  period  between  Moses  and  Solomon  it  was 
influenced  by  the  Phoenician ;  and,  down  to  the  time  of  Ezra, 
continued  to  receive  an  accession  of  exotic  terms,  which,  though 
tending  to  enlarge  its  capabilities  as  a  spoken  and  written  tongue, 
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materially  alloyed  the  primitive  simplicity  and  purity  of  a 
language,  compared  with  which  none  may  be  said  to  have  been 
so  poor,  and  yet  none  so  rich.  But  with  the  period  of  the 
captivity  there  arose  an  entirely  new  literature  strikingly  different 
from  the  earlier,  and  which  is  to  be  traced  to  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  Aramaic  tongue  upon  the  Hebrew  which  had 
previously  been  developing  itself  within  restricted  limits.  This 
was  the  introduction  to  its  gradual  decay,  which  did  not  become 
fully  manifest,  however,  until  the  commencement  of  the  Chaldean 
period.  Not  only  did  the  intrusion  of  this  powerful  Aramaic 
element  greatly  tarnish  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew  words  and 
their  grammatical  formation^  older  ones  having  been  altered 
and  supplanted  by  newer  ones-  which  are  Aramaic  for  the  most 
part ;  *  it  also  obscured  the  understanding  of  the  old  language,' 
and  it  enfeebled  its  instinctive  operations  until  at  length  it 
stifled  them.  The  consequence  was  that  the  capacity  of 
observing  grammatical  niceties  in  the  old  pure  Hebrew  was 
entirely  lost ;  "^  partly  the  distinction  of  prose  and  poetical 
diction  was  forgotten,*  and  finally,  as  the  later  writers  went  back 
upon  the  Pentateuch  and  other  older  compositions,  many  elements 
which  had  already  died  out  of  the  language  were  reproduced  as 
archaisms.* 

§  4.  Decay  of  the  Hebrew  Language. 

But  the  great  crisis  of  the  language  occurs  at  the  time  of  the 
captivity  of  Babylon.     There,  as  a  spoken  tongue,  it  became 

'  This  is  especially  seen  in  the  coining  of  new  words  for  abstract  ideas  by  means  of 
prefixed  letters  or  syllables  added,  as  ^o^o  for  ^o?  (Ps.  cxvi.  12);  main  for  rwi  (Ezek. 
xvi.  18,  20) ;  rrtf^  (Ezra  i.  6 ;  Esth.  v.  3.  7,  8),  &c.  • 

•  This  is  shown  by  the  increasing  use  of  the  scriptio  plena  as  xcpfT  for  tot  ;  the 
interchange  of  the  weak  letters  n  and  K,  for  instance  T?  (i  Chron.  xiii.  12)  forf^ 
(2  Sam.  vi.  9) ;  the  resolution  of  the  Dagesh  forte  in  sharpened  syllables  by  insotii^ 
a  vowel,  as  *o*«  for  »nH  (i  Chron.  xi.  31),  or  by  inserting  a  liquid,  y^t^n  for  p^^i 
(i  Chron.  xviii.  5,  6). 

7  Interchange  of  n^t  as  the  sign  of  the  accusative,  and  as  meaning '*  with,"  for 
instance  Jer.  i.  16  ;  xix.  10;  xx.  11,  &c.;  the  use  of  b  to  mark  the  accusative  instead 
of  the  dative  (i  Chron.  v.  26  ;  xvl  37;  xxix.  20,  22,  &c.);  the  use  of  by  instead  of  ^; 
the  use  of  Aramaic  forms  of  inflection,  as  'n^?  for  nM  (Jer.  iv.  30),  *n  for  j;i  (Jer.  iL  {i ; 
iii.  4,  5  ;  iv.  19),  &c. 

•  Comp.  a^i  (Piel),  **  to  be  afraid  "  (Ezra  iv.  4,  elsewhere  only  the  substantive 
jrn^  in  poetry)  ;  nai,  "  to  reject  with  loathing  "  (i  Chron.  xzviiL  9 ;  2  Chron.  xi  14 ; 
xxix.  19,  earlier  only  in  poets,  and  in  Hos.  viii.  3,  5  ;  Zech.  x.  6). 

»  E.  g.  rPi  "species'*  (Ezck.  xlvii.  10,  taken  from  the  Pentateuch);  rrotorp,  **a 
measure"  (i  Chron.  xxiii.  29  ;  Ezck.  iv.  11,  16,  &c.,  from  Ler.  xix.  35)  ;  ^  "to 
2iCi  cunningly  "  (Mai.  i.  14  ;  Ps.  cv.  25  from  Gen.  xxxvii.  18  or  Num.  zrv.  18},  &c 
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ply  tinged  with  the  Aramaic.  The  Biblical  Hebrew,  abiding 
lie  imperishable  writings  of  the  prophets,  continued  to  be  the 
dy  of  the  learned  ;  it  was  heard  on  the  lips  of  the  priest,  in 

services  of  religion,  and  was  the  vehicle  of  written  instruction ; 
;  as  the  medium  of  common  conversation,  it  was  extensively 
xrted,  and,  in  the  case  of  multitudes,  superseded  by  the  idiom 
the  nation  among  whom  Providence  had  cast  their  lot.  So 
Aramaized  Hebrew,  or  a  Hebraized  Aramean  continued  to 
spoken  by  such  of  them  as  re-settled  in  Palestine  under  Ezra 
1  Nehemiah ;  while  the  yet  greater  number,  who  preferred  the 
ntemipted  establishment  of  their  families  in  Babylonia,  fell 
irely  into  the  use  of  Aramaic. 

rhis  decline  of  the  popular  knowledge  of  pure  Hebrew  gave 
asion  to  the  appointment  of  an  order  of  interpreters — 
turgemanin — in  the  synagogue  for  the  explication  of  the 
iptures  in  this  more  current  dialect,  as  can  be  seen  from 
hemiah  viii.  8,  where  we  read,  "  They  (the  priests  and  Levites) 
d  in  the  book,  in  the  law  of  God  It^l'BD,  and  appended  thereto 
:  sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand  the  reading,"  where 
\  word  means,  "with  an  explanation  subjoined/'  i.e.  with  an 
erpretation  added,  with  an  explanation  in  Chaldee,  the  vulgar 
igue,  as  appears  from  the  context  and  by  a  comparison  of 
ra  iv.  18,  and  verse  7.  Accordingly  the  Talmudists  have 
eady  correctly  explained  our  passage  D13"l/1  HT  ICTISD,  and  so 
o  Clericus,  Dathe,  &c.,  &c. 

But  while  these  changes  were  taking  place  in  the  Vernacular 
:ech,  the  Hebrew  language  itself  still  maintained  its  existence, 
is  a  great  mistake  to  call  Hebrew  a  dead  language.  It  has 
irer  died  ;  it  will  never  die.  In  the  days  to  which  we  are  now 
erring,  it  was  still  loved  and  revered  by  the  Jewish  people  as 
J  "  holy  tongue  "  of  their  patriarchs  and  prophets.  Not  only 
;  remaining  canonical  Scriptures,  but  the  prayers  and  hymns 
the  temple  and  synagogue  were  for  the  most  part  written  in 

and  even  the  inscriptions  of  the  coinage  retained  both  the 
iguage  and  the  more  antique  characters,  in  preference  to  those 
>re  recently  introduced  by  Ezra. 

§  S-  Of  the  written  Hebrew. 
About  the  time  when  the  language  underwent  this  vti\ftrccd!L 
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change,  it  was  also  changed  externally.  That  we  have  not  the 
original  Hebrew  characters  in  MS.  and  printed  texts  of  the  Bible, 
is  evident  from  a  tradition  we  have  in  the  Talmud  that  "  at  first 
the  law  was  given  to  Israel  in  the  Hebrew  writing  and  the  holy 
tongue,  and  again  it  was  g^ven  to  them  in  the  days  of  Ezra  in 
the  Assyrian  writing  and  the  Syrian  tongue.  They  chose  fur 
the  Israelites  the  Assyrian  writing  and  the  holy  tongue,  and  left 
to  the  IdioUE  (i.e.  the  Samaritans)  the  Hebrew  writing  and  the 
Syrian  tongue.  .  .  .  And  although  the  law  was  not  given  by 
Ezra's  hand^  yet  the  writing  and  language  were^  called  the 
Assyrian"  {Sanhedr,  foLxxi.  24  xxii.  i).  This  Assyrian  writing 
n'WS^l;jt^3  is  also  called  " square  writing,"  yS'TO  ^/\3«  "correct 
writing,"  nan  n^^TO,  and  by  the  Samaritans  "  Ezra's  writing," 
MIQ^  2/13-  We  must  suppose  that  the  square  character,  which 
came  into  use  after  the  exile,  only  gradually  thrust  the  elder 
character  aside ;  for  in  the  Maccabean  coinage  the  ancient 
Hebrew  character  was  used,  and  while  we  may  trace  back  the 
origin  of  the  new  characters  nearly  to  the  times  of  Ezra,  certain 
it  is  that  at  a  later  time  it  was  perfected  in  its  present  form,  and 
long  before  the  time  of  the  Talmud,  since  there  we  find  directions 
given  concerning  the  writing  of  the  alphabet,  and  of  which  we 
will  speak  farther  on. 

§  6.  Tradition. — Periods  of  the  Hebrew  Language, 

It  is  chiefly  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine  that  we  are  to  seek 
the  preservation   of  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
Though  the  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  even  a  written  language,  yet 
for  practical  ends  in  the  usages  of  worship  the  study  of  the  old 
Hebrew  documents  became  for  them  an  indispensable  duty,  for 
which  the  affinity  of  the  language  they  used,  must  have  offered 
them  peculiar  facilities.     Hence,  as  early  as  the  book  of  Sirach 
(Ecclesiasticus),  which  was  probably  written  between   290 — 280 
B.C.,  mention  is  made  of  the  study  of  Scripture  as  the  chief  and 
fairest  occupation  of  the  ypafifAarcv^,   the   BiavoelaOai  iv  vo/j^ 
vyfrioTov,  and  ao^iav  iravrtDV  afy)(aUov  iic^ifTi^ci,  Koi  iv  irpofffffreuu^ 
ao'xoXv^V^^^''  (xxxix.  I  ff.)     The  more  erudite  study  of  Hebrew 

>  Jerome  in  Pro/,  gal. :  Certiim  est,  Esdram  .  .  .  alias  literas  reperisse,  quibos  nunc 
utimur,  cum  ad  illud  usque  tempus  iidem  Samaritanomm  et  Hebrteonim  cfaaracteres 
/uerint     Cp.  also  Orig.  in  Ei.  \x.  ^  •,  m  Ps.  u.  (iii,  539). 
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Scripture  was  prosecuted  in  Palestine  and  Babylonia,  from  the 
days  of  Ezra,  not  only  by  individual  scribes,  but  also  in  formal 
schools  and  academies,  the  ttfllDn  ^ri2.  also  y2"l  ^ilH  and  /ll3^. 
which  were  established  there  before  the  time  of  Christ  The 
chief  seat  of  these  at  first  was  principally  at  Jerusalem ;  then 
after  the  destruction  of  this  city  by  the  Romans,  it  was  transferred 
to  Jamma  or  Jabneh,  under  Jochanan  ben  Zekkai,"  till  under 
Gamaliel  iii.  ben  Jehudah  I.  (A.D.  193 — 220),  Tiberias  became 
the  seat  of  learning.  Among  the  teachers  of  Tiberias,  Rabbi 
Jehudah  the  Holy  or  Hak-kodesh/  the  compiler  of  the  Mishna, 
obtained  a  remarkable  reputation  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
century.  After  his  death,  the  seat  of  this  Scriptural  erudition 
was  once  more  transplanted  to  Babylonia,  where,  with  reference 
to  this,  the  schools  at  certain  cities  on  the  Euphrates,  Sora, 
Pumpeditha,  and  Nahardea,  attained  pre-eminently  to  high 
esteem.  Still,  along  with  these,  the  Palestinian  schools  subsisted 
umnterruptedly,  especially  the  school  at  Tiberias,  and  to  the 
labours  of  these  schools  are  due  in  part  the  Targums,  but 
principally  the  Talmud  and  the  Masorah. 

The  activity  of  these  schools  took  different  shapes  at  different 
periods,  and  into  four  of  these  periods  it  may  be  divided : — 
I.  The  period  of  the  more  ancient  Sopherim  (scribes,  D*^1ttfSn. 
Onsto)  from  the  close  of  the  Canon  to  the  ruin  of  the  Jewish 
commonwealth.  They  settled  fixedly  the  external  and  internal 
form  of  the  sacred  text  (i^"li?P)  the  correct  writing  and  reading, 
the  arrangement  of  the  books  and  their  sections,  the  numbering 
of  the  verses,  words,  and  letters,  &c. ;  II.  The  period  of  the 
Talmudists  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian 
era ;  III.  The  period  of  the  Masoretes  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth 
centuries ;  IV.  The  period  of  the  Grammarians  and  Expositors^ 
from  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Following  the  example 
of  the  Arabians,  they  endeavoured  to  lay  a  scientific  foundation 
for  Hebrew  philology  and  for  understanding  the  text  of  the 
Bible,  by  means  of  various  labours  in  grammar  and  lexico- 
graphy, including  the  comparison  of  the  Aramaic  and  Arabic 
dialects. 

'  Comp.  that  art.  in  the  Cyclop,  of  McClintock  and  Strong,  s.  v. 
»  Ilfid. 
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Period  I. 
The   Philological  Study  of  the  Hebrew  Language     f  i^ 

AMONG  THE  JEWS. 

From  A.D.  900 — 1500. 

§  I.  From  Koreisk  to  Kimchi, — A.D.  900 — 125a 

During  the  first  three  periods  mentioned  above,  the  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  language  was  propagated  mostly  by  tradition 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  scientific  treatment  of  it 
first  began  in  the  fourth  period,  and  the  first  person  who  is 
celebrated  for  cultivating  grammatical  subjects  is 

JeHUDAH   IBN   KOREISH. 

I.   Jehudah  Ibn  Koreish  (mp  p  rmTT  '1)   flourished  about 
A.D.    870 — 900,   at    Tuhart,    or  Tahort,   in   Africa.      He  was 
skilled  in  languages,  understood  the  Berber  language,  besides  the 
three  original  Shemitic  languages,  studied  the  Mishnah  and  the 
Talmud,  the  Koran,   and  Arabic  poet«,  and  was  well  fitted  to 
write  works  upon  the  Hebrew  language  and  its  comparison  with 
others.    He  wrote,  i.  a  Hebrew  dictionary  (1^*)3iit)  in  alphabetical 
order,  but  with  that  peculiar  arrangement  which  all  works  of 
this  class  were  subject  to  at  that  time,  viz.  each  group  of  words 
belonging  to  a  letter  was  accompanied  by  introductions,  one  on 
those  words  which  have  only  the  letter  in  question  for  a  radical 
theme,  and  another  on  the  changes  of  that  letter.     This  work 
seems  to  have  been  extensively  used,  and  is  quoted  by  many 
later  writers,  as  Saadiah,  Saruk,  Labrat,  Ben  Gannach,  Rashi, 
Aben  Ezra,  Kimchi,  Tanchum,  Hadassi.     As  a  continuation  of 
the  dictionary  may  be  considered,  2.  Risdlet  (rl^Dl)  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Jewish  congregation  at  Fez,     It  begins  with  an 
energetic  exhortation  to  study  the  *'  Targum,"  or  the  Chaldee 
version  of  the  O.T.,  and  then  illustrates*  in  three  divisions,  by 
examples  alphabetically  arranged,  the  striking  affinity  between 
Hebrew  on  the  one  hand,  and  Chaldee  and  Arabic,  the  languages 
of  the  Mishnah  and  the  Talmud,  on  the  other.     His  comparison 
includes,  besides,  some  foreign  words  of  difficult  etymology  and 
meaning,  probably  belonging  to  the  dialect  of  Barbary,  and  some 
other  African   dialects.     This  work,  quoted  by   later  Jewish 
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writers,  as  Jonah  ben  Gannach,  D.  Kimchi,  Aben  Ezra,  Hadassi, 

became  first  known  in   1715,  by  a  communication  which  Joh. 

Gagnier  sent  to  Joh.  Chr.  Wolf  {Bibl,  Hebr.  iii.  311,  seq.),  then 

by  extracts  with  translations  by  Schnurrer  (Eichhorn's  Bibliotkek 

der  Bibl.  Liter,  iii.  951—980),    and    H.   Ewald    (Beitrdge  zur 

Geschichte  der  dlUsten  Auslegung,  &c.,  ed.  by  Ewald  and  Dukes,  i. 

116 — 123;  ii.   117,   118),  and  has  lately  been  edited  from   an 

imperfect  manuscript  of  the  Bodleian  Library  (cod.  Huntington 

573,  comp.  Uri.  Cod.  Manuscr.  Hebr.  et  Chald  p.  95,  No.  487), 

by  J.  L.  Barges  and  D.  B.  Goldberg,  under  the  title,  Epistola 

de  Studii  Targum  Utilitate,  &c,  Paris,  1857  (cp  Geiger,  Judische 

Zeitschrift^  ix.,  Breslau,  1871,  p.  59  seq.) — 3,  a  Hebrew  Grammar 

(pi-ij>  I  "ISp),  quoted  hy  Levi  ben  Jephet  (1030)  and  anonymously 

by  Aben  Ezra ;  and  4,  a  homonymic  (D^SiliptCton  /1*I0'J^  lIMIl) 

mentioned  by  Jehudah  Madassi, 

Saadiak  ben  Joseph  Ha-Pithomi. 

2.  Saadiak  ben  Joseph  Ma-Pitkomi  or  Ha-Mizri^  called  in 
Arabic  Said  Ibn  Jdakub  al  Fajjumi^  was  born  A.D.  892,  at 
Fajjumi,  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  is  the  author  of  a  number  of 
works  relating  to  Hebrew  philology,  which  served  to  stimulate 
and  direct  later  times,  after  he  had  translated  all  the  Scripture 
into  Arabic,  with  the  addition  of  shorter  or  longer  exegetical 
scholia.  His  grammatical  works  commence  the  series,  viz.  i,  a 
Hebrew  Grammar,  which  consists  of  ten  chapters  or  sections 
(DTTWC?'  DnD>jtO),  treating  of  the  consonants,  especially  the 
gutturals,  and  their  changes,  the  vowels,  dagesk  and  raphe^  the 
accents,  on  the  connexion  of  words  (D^SmX),  the  nouns  and 
particles ;  2.  refutations  of  and  criticisms  iJtO^^P^  upon  the 
works  of  Ben  Asher,  written  in  rhymed  verses  ;  *  3.  a  dictionary 
of  the  Hebrew  language  in  alphabetkal  order  ]^"1^  "ISD.  in 
Hebrew,  in  which  each  letter  is  called  JT|2np ;  4.  an  interpre- 
tation  of  ninety  words  occurring  but  once  in  the  Bible  aTraf 

^  Aaron  ben  Moses  ben  Asher,  or  simply  Ben  Asher,  as  he  is  generally  called, 
flourished  circa  a.d.  900  at  Tiberias.  He  was  the  most  accomplished  scholar  and 
representative  of  the  Tiberian  system  of  vocalization  and  accentuation,  and  wrote,  in 
the  interests  of  the  Westerns,  i.  A  model  Codex  of  the  BibU,  furnished  with  points  and 
accents  according  to  the  Western  school,  which  became  the  standard  text ;  2.  A 
Treatise  on  th£  Massorah,  entitled,  The  Massoreth  of  Ben  Asher  ;  y.  A  Treatise  on  the 
Aecents ;  4.  A  Treatise  on  the  Coftsonants  and  Vowels,  and  it  was  this  treatise 
against  which  Saadiah  wrote  his  objections  and  refutations. 
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Xer/ofieva,  which  he  illustrated  by  synonymous  terms  gathered 
from  the  Mishnah,  the  Targum,  and  the  Talmud,  entitled 
nn9*?»  tvasih  rWD^«  -J^DSn,  which  has  been  published 
by  Dukes  in  his  Beitrdge,  ii.  p.  1 10 — 115,  and  again  with 
important  corrections  in  Geiger's  Wissenschaftliche  Zeitschrifi, 
1844,  pp.  117 — 324;  5.  a  work  on  Hebrew  stymie  or  rhetoric, 
^^l!p\}  Pic6  /ITRt'p.  in  which  he  treats  at  length  of  word-building, 
style,  grammatical  anomalies,  and  the  use  of  Hebraism  in 
rhetorical  style.  On  account  of  his  great  learning  he  was 
appointed  Master  of  the  great  Jewish  acadicmy  at  Sora,  in 
Babylonia,  in  928,  but,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  and  his 
unyielding  character,  was  compelled,  to  resign  the  office  in  933 ; 
but  resuming  it  four  years  later,  his  learning  and  energy  rescued 
its  name  from  the  contempt  into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  into 
which  it  relapsed  after  his  death  in  942. 

Menachen  ben  Jacob  ibn  Saruk. 

3.  Menachen  ben  Jacob  ibn  Saruk  (pl"lD  P  QJl^O),  bom  about  910 
at  Tortosa  in  Spain,  died  about  970,  at  Cordova.  He  wrote 
a  copious  Hebrew  dictionary  of  Holy  Scripture,  including  the 
Chaldee  of  Daniel  and  Ezra,  with  explanations  in  Hebrew,  pre- 
ceded by  an  elaborate  grammatical  treatise,  entitled  JT^STO, 
now  entirely  edited  from  five  MSS.  by  H.  Filipowski,  London 
and  Edinburgh,  1854. 

Ibn  Saruk  knew  and  used  his  predecessors  Koreish  and  Saadiah 
(cp.  e.  g.  the  art.  PQN  and  the  letter  H),  "  he  attempted  to^penetrate 
deeper  into  the  subtler  parts  of  the  flexion  of  words  ;  he  treated 
ably  of  dagesh  and  raphe,  of  the  gutturals,  the  vowels  and  accents 
and  of  the  letters  which  are  incompatible  in  the  same  root ;  he 
established  correct  distinctions  and  found  for  them  new  terms ; 
yet  he  scarcely  passed  beyond  the  rudiments  of  grammatical 
treatment.     Dividing  the  alphabet  into  radical  and  servile  letters, 
the  former  being  employed  in  the  root  (TID**),  the  latter  for  in- 
flexion and  derivation  (nDM^D),  he  fell  into  manifold  errors  in  the 
application  of  this  principle  ;  for,  reducing  all  roots  to  two  letters, 
he   was   often  guided    by   appearance  and  sound,   rather  than 
etymology.     That  principle  itself  is  so  far  interesting,  and  per- 
haps correct,  as  possibly  at  a  very  early  period  the  roots  of  the 
Shemitic  languages  consisted  of  two  strot^  or  firm  consonants, 
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supported  later  by  the  addition  of  one  weaker  letter  either  before 
or  between  or  after  them.  But  this  process  had  entirely  ceased 
before  the  time  of  Biblical  Hebrew,  when  the  third  radical,  which 
moreover  is  in  very  many  cases  no  weak  letter,  had  become  a 
constant  and  integral  part  of  the  roots.  Hence  Saruk's  dictionary 
is  not  seldom  confused  in  arrangement,  and  though  many  of  the 
explanations  are  judicfous  and  acceptable,  it  betrays  an  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  exact  laws  of  the  langpjage.  His  merit  is 
to  have  marked  out  the  full  boundaries  of  Hebrew  grammar,  and 
to  have  prepared  the  way  for  its  more  profitable  cultivation." 
Against  this  work  of  Menacbem  wrote 

DUNASH   BEN   LiBRAT  OR   LaBRAT. 

4.  Dunash  ben  Librat  or  Labrat^  called  in  Hebrew  Adonim 
Halleviy  was  born  about  A.D.  920  at  Bagdad,  and  after  having 
lived  for  some  time  in  Fez,  he  also  repaired  to  Cordova,  where 
he  wrote  his  anti-dictionary,  under  the  title  t^y^^I)  "ISD,"  The 
Book  of  Answers  or  Objections."  This  dictionary,  which  is  of  a 
polemical  nature,  consists  of  a  minute  examination  of  Saruk's 
lexicon,  giving,  hi  160  articles,  hiscritical  strictures  upon  Saruk's 
lexicon,  in  an  alphabetical  order  ;  and  every  article  concludes 
with  some  terse  remark  or  saying  in  rhyme.  This  work  was  also 
edited  by  Filipowski,  with  notes  of  Dukes  andKirchheim,  London, 
1855.  The  principal  points  may  be  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing:—  I,  Dunash  classifies  z/^^j  ditiA  adverbs  (Di^  H  TVbti)  sepa- 
rately, and  objects  to  the  derivation  of  the  former  from  the  latter ; 
2,  distinguishes  the  servile  letters  of  verbs  from  nouns  similar 
in  form  by  grammatical  rules  ;  3,  shows  the  advantage  of  the 
application  of  Chaldee  and  Arabic  in  the  explanation  of  Hebrew 
words  ;  4,  points  out  the  proper  construction  of  some  verbs ; 
5,  departs  in  more  than  twenty-four  different  verses  from  the 
Masoretic  reading,  wherever  he  can  discover  a  more  appropriate 
meaning. 

The  influence  which  Dunash  exercised  over  grammarians 
and  expositors  of  the  Bible  may  be  seen  in  the  frequent 
quotations  made  from  his  works  by  the  principal  lexico- 
g^phers  and  commentators,  such  as  Rashi  (Exod.  xxviii. 
28 ;  Num.  xi.  8  ;  Isa.  xxvii.  11  ;  Eccl.  xii.  11) ;  Joseph  Cara  (on 
Hos.  ii.  9 ;  viii.  6 ;  xiii.  7,  &c.) ;  Aben  Ezra  (on  Ps.  ix.  i  ;  xlii. 
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5.  &c.) ;  Kimchi  (under  IIO,  H^y,  IJW,  *1p9).  In  the  same  spirit 
Dunash  wrote  against  the  grammatical  views  of  Saadiah,  under 
the  title  of  /lOltt^jn,  which  have  lately  been  published  by  R. 
Schroter,  Breslau,  1866.     Dunash  died  about  980. 

The  contest  begun  between  Menachem  and  Dunash  con- 
tinued between  their  followers.  Most  prominent  of  Menachem's 
followers  was — 

JEHUDAH  BEN   DaUD  IBN    ChAYFOg. 

5.  Jehudah  ben  Datid  ibn  ChayyAg,  called  in  Arabic  lachja 
Abn-Sakarijja   Jehudah    Fdsi,   the    "chief  of    grammarians" 
(3T7P1?^!  ^^'^)'  and  the  ''  master  of  thinkers  "  {r\\lptV2  prirf?D 
^i?^7)»  was  born  at  Fez  about  1020—1040  A.D.     He  was  the 
first  who,  after  the  Arabic  «nodel,  established  the  triUteralness  of 
Hebrew  stems,  as  up  to  his  time  some  of  the  chief  etymologists 
and  expositors,  e.  g.  Saadiah,  Menachem,  maintained  that  there 
were  biliteral  and  even  monoliteral  stems,  and  derived,  as  Aben 
Ezra,  in  his  Sapha  Berurah  (ed.  Lipman,  p.  526),  says,  T)^  from 
T^J,  1^0^  from  atCf.  TWy  from  W>  V"^  from  J3.  HM  and  TWl  from  a 
stem  consisting  of  the  single  letters  D  and  T.     He,  too,  was  the 
first  who  discovered  the  true  relation  of  the  quiescent  letters, 
forming  the  Mnemonic  ^11^,  and  their  changes.      Itwashe,  too, 
who  arranged  the  Hebrew  verbs  according  to  their  conjugations 
(D^y^a),  distributing  them  under  two  heads :  i,  Kal^  (^p)  light, 
not  burdened  with  any  formative  additions,  and  2,  Cabed  (123), 
heavy^  being  burdened  with  formative  additions,  and  fixed  six 
conjugations,  viz.  i,  Kal ;  2,  Niphal ;  3,  Hiphil ;  4,  Hithpacl; 
5,  Paul  2inA  Hopkal ;  and  6,  PieL     This  arrangement  has  been 
substantially  adopted  by  all  grammarians,  and  is  exhibited  in  all 
the  regular  paradigms  of  the  verbs  given  by  Gesenius  and  Ewald, 
and  all   modern  linguists  in  their  Hebrew  grammars.     These 
discoveries  and  scientific  principles,  Chayyug  propounds  in  three 
books: — I. The  first  is  called '^torn  ^T\X>T\  JlVJl*ll<  "ISO  (according  to 
Ibn  Chiquitilla's  translation),  or  TtslT}  nVJl*iM  ISO  (as  Aben  Ezra 
translates)  and  treats  on  the  quiescent  letters  in  three  divisions. 
The  first  division  comprises  the  verbs  l^'D  and  ^'D,  the  second 
the  verbs  Y'J^,  and  the  third  the  verbs  H"^.     2.   The  second  is 
called  /33n  "ISD,  and  treats   of  verbs  whose  second  and  third 
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radicals  are  the  same  J^'y.       3.  The  third  is  called  Tplin  190, 

• 

and  treats  upon  the  vowel-points  and  accents.  For  a  long  time 
known  only  by  fragments  and  extracts  (comp.  Morini,  Exercitt, 
BibL  xiv.  p.  433.  521.  528;  Wolff,  BibL  Hebr,  i.  425  ;  iii.  307; 
R.  Simon,  Hist,  CriL  i.  cap.  31),  they  have  now  been  edited  in 
Aben  Ezra's  version  with  notes  from  a  MS-  in  Munich,  by  L. 
Dukes  in  his  Beitrdge^  published  in  connexion  with  Ewald,  iii. 
Stuttgart,  1 844,  who  also  gives  an  elaborated  sketch  of  the  author's 
life  and  linguistic  discoveries,  i.  p.  123 — 125  ;  ii.  155 — 163  ;  and 
lately  by  John  W.  Nutt,  Two  Treatises  on  Verbs  cotUaining  feeble 
and  double  Letters^  Slc,  edited  from  Bodleian  MSS.with  an  English 
translation,  London,  1870  (132  pp.  Hebrew,  15  pp.  Arabic,  146 
pp.  English). 

Cha3ryug  compiled  also  a  dictionary,  which  is  quoted  by  Ibn 
Gan&ch  and  Parchon,  but  is  completely  lost,  like  another  work 
("  The  Book  of  Spices,"  nnplH  nSlD),  which  is  mentioned  by 
Aben  Elzca. 

^Td  be centinuicL ) 


THE  OFFICES  OF  CHRIST. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "THE  TWO  WORLDS."* 

{Concluded  from  p.  234.) 

II.  Atonement  in  the  New  Covenant. 

KaraXXcy^ 

Rom.  V.  II.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  ^through  Ziil)  whom  we 
have  now  received  the  atonement. 

—  xi.  15.  For  if  the  casting  away  of  them  be  the  reconciling 
(atonement)  of  the  world,  &c 

2  Cor.  V.  18.  God  who  has  reconciled  (atoned)  us  to  Himself, 
and  hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  (atone- 
ment). 

Verse  19.  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  (atoning)  the  world 
unto  Himself,  and  hath  committed  unto  us  (put  in  us)  the  word 
of  reconciliation  (atonement). 

*  The    Two    Worlds;    or.    Here   and  Hereafter.      An    Epk    in    Five   Books. 
London :  Simpkin,  Marshal],  and  Co 
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KaraXXa<r(r(». 

Rom.  V.  10.  If,  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled 
(atoned)  to  God  by  (through,  Sm)  the  death  of  His  Son,  much 
more,  being  reconciled  (having  been  atoned)  &c. 

2  Cor.  V.  18.  God  who  has  reconciled  (dXovatdi)  See. 

Verse  19.  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  (atoning)  the 
world. 

Verse  20.  Be  ye  reconciled  (atoned)*  to  God. 

I  Cor.  vii.  n.  But  and  if  ^e  depart,  let  her  remain  unmanried, 
or  be  reconciled  (atoned)  to  her  husband. 

'Am/caTaXXaao'Ok 

Eph.  ii.  16.  That  He  might  reconcile  (atone)  both  (Jew  and 
Gentile)  unto  God  in  one  body  by  (through,  Sia)  the  cross. 

Col.  i.  20,  By  Him  to  reconcile  (atone)  all  things  unto 
Himself. 

Verse  21.  And  you  that  were  sometime  alienated  ....  hath 
He  now  reconciled  (atoned)^ 

There  is  a  peculiar  force  in  the  use  of  the  preposition  8w, 
marked   above.     It  has  been  said  that  "with   the   genitive  it 
never   signifies   the  final  (primary)  cause,"     In   each   of  these 
passages  Sia  has  this  connexion.     But  when  atonement  is  spoken 
of  in  connexion  with  the  body  of  Christ  it  is  cV,  in  ;  that  is,  made 
one  in  His  body,  but  Zml   means   mediately  with   the  following 
genitive.     So  it  is  said,.  "  God  brought  again  from  the  dead  our 
Lord  Jesus  ....  through  (Sta)  the  blood."     The  final  cause  of 
salvation  is  God,  Christ  is  His  instrument. 

All  the  passages  where  the  noun  and  verbs  on  this  doctrine 
occur  have  been  brought  together.  "Reconciliation"  is  the 
rendering  once  of  a  very  different  Greek  word  (viz.  iKaaK€cQaC\ 
in  Heb.  ii.  17.  This  word  in  Luke  xviii.  13  is  translated  "be 
merciful ;"  it  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament  It  is 
found  four  times  in  the  LXX.,  followed  by  the  dative ;  the 
English  renderings  from  the  Hebrew  being  in  2  Kings  v.  18, 
"/^r^^/ thy  servant ;"  in  Ps.  xxv.  1 1,  "/£?r^/(?/i  mine  iniquity ;"  in 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  38,  ^'forgive  their  iniquity;"  and  in  Ps.  Ixxix.  9, 
purge  away  our  sins."  So  in  Heb.  ii.  17,  it  seems  to  mean  purge 
away,  or  pardon  the  sins  of  the  people,  who  have  been  reconciled. 
Or,  "  that  He  (God)  might  be  propitious  concerning  (Sia  under- 
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stood)  the  sins  of  the  people.*'  The  verb  is  inf.  pass.  But  in 
the  LXX.,  Ps,  Ixv.  3,  this  verb  followed  by  the  accusative  occurs 
in  the  A.V. :  it  is,  "  As  for  our  transgressions,  Thou  shalt  purge 
them  away." 

As  to  the  words  employed  they  are, — 

KaraXXoT^  =  in  another^ 

Reconciliation  =  re^on-cilia^  the  eyelashes  together  again, 
making  one  of  two. 

Atonement  =  at-one-ment 

The  roots  of  KaTaLKKjar(7)  are  KaTa^  with  or  i«,  and  aX\o9, 
another^  as  KaraptdtUcD  =  number  with  or  in ;  so  this  is  in 
another. 

Reconciliation  is  a  word  of  Latin  origin.  It  is  well  known 
that  concilium,  a  less  compounded  word,  is  a  coming  together : 
the  affix  re  gfives  the  idea  of  restoration  of  that  which  had  been. 
Like  the  Greek  it  has  a  secondary  meaning  which  is  natural 
enough,  and  which  may  be  commonly  noted  in  other  words. 
Reconcile  still  means  occasionally  what  it  did  originally,  to  make 
one  again  ;  thus  we  say,  "  I  cannot  reconcile  what  you  say  with 
facts."  Here  is  no  idea  of  appeasing  anger.  So  also  in  i  Cor. 
vii.  II,  the  believing  wife  is  supposed  to  leave  her  unbelieving 
husband,  for  conscience'  sake,  not  however  by  divine  approval. 
There  was  no  anger,  nor  is  any  hinted  at :  restored  oneness  is 
meant,  inasmuch  as  they  are  "  one  flesh."  But  even  where  there 
has  been  anger,  and  as  we  say  "  harmony  has  been  restored," 
the  issue  is  the  same  ;  for  harmony  is  apyLovla,  the  ultimate  roots  of 
which  are  (a  for  a^ia  and  apoi)  to  join  together  (Liddell  and  Scott). 

Atonement  is  an  old  Saxon  word.*  It  has,  like  many  others,  an 
accessory  force  through  misapplication  of  cognate  ideas.  In  the 
old  Covenant  scriptures  the  idea  of  the  original  is  covering 
(Kaphar,  to  cover,  as  Lev.  xvi.  30 ;  xxiv.  28  ;  Ps.  Ixv.  3  ;  Ixxviii. 
38).     In  the  New  Covenant  there  is  a  marvellous  addition  to  its 

*  Shakspeare  has,  **  Then  is  there  mirth  in  heaven  when  earthly  things  made  even 
alofu  togetner."    Again,  **  Since  we  cannot  atone  you. " 

"  The  substantive  *  atonement'  is  found  earlier  than  the  verb  'atone ;'  and  the  latter 
appears  to  have  been  formed  from  'at  one'  regarded  as  an  adverbial  phrase." 
Clarendon  Press  Series.  The  editor  of  **  As  you  lie  it "  remarks,  "  Neither  *  atone ' 
nor  'atonement'  occurs  in  the  Authorized  version."  This  is  a  strange  oversight. 
'  Atone '  does  not  occur  at  all ;  '  atonement '  once  in  the  New  Testament,  Rom.  v.  1 1, 
but  ver^  frequently  in  the  Old  Testament. 

A  third  sense  oi  atone  maybe  noticed,  as,  "  We  must  atone  for  the  mischief  we  have 
done,"  viz.  make  amends  or  satisfaction. 
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import.  Instead  of  merely  covering,  there  is  a  taking  away ;  it 
is  transformation,  renewing  of  the  creature  ;  it  is  absorption  into 
another  without  annulling  individuality:  so  John  xvil  21—23; 
Eph.  iv.  3 — 6.  The  original  signification  of  this  word  is  neatly 
given  in  Acts  vii.  26  :  "  He  would  have  set  them  at  one  again." 
The  literal  rendering  there  is,  **  He  would  have  brought  (or,  was 
for  bringing)  them  together  in  peace." 

Logically,  atonement  is  not  an  office  at  all,  it  is  an  issue,  the 
resulting  condition  of  all  who  accept  the  mediation  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  AH  idea  of  suffering  must  be  excluded  from  this 
therefore.  All  is  peace  and  joy  to  Redeemer  and  redeemed  in 
this  step  of  salvation,  because  it  is  accomplished  oneness— the 
issue  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Mediator.  To  one  apprehending 
this  there  is  no  fear,  for  none  can-  snatch  out  of  the  Father's  hand. 

It  has  been  observed  that  a  secondary  meaning  of  the  word 
reconciliation  is  to  be  found,  viz.  making  friends  those  who  had 
been  at  enmity.     This  is  now  the  most  current  meaning.    It 
seems  to  have  this  meaning  in  Rom.  xi.  15  and  2  Cor.  v.  19; 
and  so,  it  seems,  the  Greek  term  has  also.     We  cannot,  p>erhaps, 
entertain  the  idea  that  the  world  can  be  made  one  with  God, 
except  in  the  ultimate  issue  (see  i  Cor.  xv.  28) ;  we  do  know 
that  a  reconciliation,,  in  its  secondary  sense,  will  take  place  when 
"He  whose  right  it  is*'  shall  "take  unto  Himself  His  great 
power  and  reign  "  in  Millennial  blessedness.    Then  will  the  world 
be  reconciled  to  God  through  this  same  Mediator ;  the  nations 
will  be  reconciled  to  His  government,  finding  it  to  be  for  their 
temporal  good.     So  far  only  will  reconciliation  be  effected,  for 
they  will  •*  yield  to  Him  "  (/^  in  the  marg.),  as  in  Ps.  xviii.  4 
and  other  Psalms.    Note  that  "  the  casting  away  "  of  the  Jews  is 
said  to  be  "  the  reconciling  (atonement)  of  the  world,"  viz.  the 
time  of  reconciliation. 

The  new  creaturehood  is  accomplished  oneness.  "  The  whole 
world  lieth  in  the  wicked  one,"  and  is  therefore  one  with  him — 
one  in  nature,  one  in  pursuit,  one  in  destiny  (John  viii.  38,41,44). 
So  all  who  are  in  Christ — one  with  Him,  one  with  the  Father. 
A  restored  oneness,  for  "Thine  they  were,  and  Thou  gavest 
them  Me"  (John  xvii.  6).  This  is  the  second  feature  in  the 
Redeemer's  great  work,  the  joy  of  His  soul,  the  supreme  object 
of  His  sufferings,  and  not  the  very  sufferings  themselves,  the 
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glorious  issue  of  His  humiliation — "God  hath  highly  exalted 
Him,"  even  to  become  "  Head  over  all  things  to  (rather,  with) 
His  church.^ 

This  consummation  was  totally  beyond  the  saints  of  the  Old 
Covenant.  There  was  intimate  communion  vouchsafed  to  a  few, 
but  only  as  with  Jehovah,  not  that  of  a  child  with  a  father. 
**  God  is  love  "  was  not  a  revealed  name  to  them.  Neither  was 
consummated  oneness  of  the  Creator  and  His  creatures  ever 
revealed ;  this,  with  "the  great  mystery,"  Christ  and  His 
Church,  was  '•'from  the  beginning  of  the  world  hid  in  God  .... 
the  eternal  purpose  whicbHe  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord" 
(Eph.  iii.  9,  11).  Let  us  rejoice  in  the  relationship  that 
nothing  can  exceed,  an  everlasting  union  that  nothing  can  sever. 
Even  as  natural  fatherhood''  cannot  be-  annulled,  so  the  spiritual. 
Also,  as  the  child  by  natural  generation  had  nothing  to  do  in  the 
determination  of  his  own  existence — nothing  but  to  be  born — so 
in  the  spiritual  genesis.  There  is  the  birth-cry  of  faith,  but  God 
gives  the  life  which  utters  that  cry.  InKnediateiy  on  this  cry 
atonement  is  accomplished,,  not  before ;  it  is  accomplished 
because  of  that  mediation  undertaken  and  finished  by  the 
Saviour  when  "of  the  people  there  was  none  with  Him." 

Nothing  more  can  be  done  in  the  matter  of  deliverance  from 
the  sentence  of  the  law — **^the  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die,"  but 
much  more  can  be  done  in  giving  life,. "  for  if  \rfien  we  were 
enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  His  Son, 
much  more,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  His  life" 
(Rom.  V.  10).  Salvation  from  destruction  is  not  all  that  a  holy 
God  would  effect ;  His  purpose  is  that  all  who  are  thus  saved 
should  likewise  be  delivered  "  from  this  present  evil  world " 
(Gal.  i.  4).  "They  are  not  of  this  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of 
this  world,"  said  our  great  Mediator,  when  commending  His 
people  to  His  Father,  He  Himself  praying  that  they  may  be 
kept  "  from  the  evil." 

Some  have  made  account  of  "  the  ashes  of  a  heifer  "  in  con- 
nexion with  atonement.  This  ceremony  was  "  for  a  water  of 
separation,  a  purification  for  sin."  The  word  "  sin  "  appears  not 
to  be  in  the  original :  one  good  scholar  renders  it,  "  a  charge 
for  waters  of  separation,  it  is  a  cleansing  "  (Young)  ;  so  in  Heb. 
ix.  13,  "it  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh,^'  viz.  those 
ceremonially  unclean. 
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"  The  oneness  (cwnrra)  of  the  Spirit — one  body,  one  Spirit 
....  one  hope  ....  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God 
and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you 
all  "  (Eph.  iv.  3 — 6),  is  thus  accomplished. 

III.  Advocacy. 

I  John  ii.  I.  If  any  one  sin,  we  have  an  Advocate  with  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous. 

Heb.  vii.  2$.  He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them 
.  .  .  that  come  unto  God  by  (through,  S«a)  Him. 

—  ix.  24.  Christ  is  entered  . .  .  into  the  heaven  itself,  now 
to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us. 

If  Mediatorship  was  awful,  advocacy  must  be  distasteful, 
trying  to  the  loving  heart  of  Christ,  on  some  occasions,  at  least 
There  must  be  a  unique  mixture  of  joy  and  sorrow — joy  that  He 
has  this  power,  sorrow  that  He  should  have  occasion  for  its 
exercise  when  the  sins  of  His  redeemed  ones,  so  precious  to  Him, 
may  make  Him  blush  for  their  folly.  The  anthropopathy  of 
this  language  wiH  be  understood  by  intelligent  readers. 

To  illustrate  this   office  of  Christ,  let  us  suppose  the  case 
of   a   subject    that  has   grievously  offended    a  powerful  and 
absolute  sovereign.     The  son   of  this   monarch  has  effected  a 
reconciliation,  that  is,  the  wrath  of  the  king  is  appeased,  and  he 
receives  the  offender  again  into  favour :   also,  under  such  con- 
ditions that  he  cannot  again  occupy  the  alien  position  which  he 
once  did  ;   he  cannot  so  offend  that  he  shall  be  viewed  under 
precisely  the  same  aspect  as  before.     The  son,  however,  finds 
that  he  has  to  use   his  influence  with  his  father  on  behalf  of 
this  same  offending  one;  his  ill-doings  are  no  longer  fatal  to 
his  existence,  but  they  render  him  liable  to  pain   and  penalty. 
The  heart  of  the  son   is  deeply  moved,  for  this  restored  rebel 
is  very  dear  to  him  ;   he  cannot  be  blind  or  indifferent  to  his 
faults ;   moreover,  these  faults  are   serious  ones,  affecting  the 
well-being  of  the  kingdom,  dishonouring  to  him  who  ministers 
its    laws,  injurious  to  him    who  has  so   efficiently    interposed 
between  the  rebel  and  his  liege  lord,  and  demoralizing  more  and 
more  the  ungrateful  and   wilful   subject      What  can    the  son 
do }     His  great  work  of  pacification  is  imperfect  if  he  concerns 
himself  no  further  with  the  refractory  one,  for,  in  appearance  at 
ieast,  he  would  then  go  back  \tv\o  ^^  lov\  ^\a\fc  c^C  oi^ti  rebel- 
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Q  he  had  emei^ed  from,  without  let  or  hindrance.  But  a  part 
the  son's  design  is  to  help  his  ward  in  avoiding  such  a  catas- 
►phe  even  in  appearance ;  and,  more  than  this,  to  shield  him, 
possible,  from  punitive  visitation,  which  may  be  very  severe. 
Iced  to  any  degree  short  of  the  extreme  measure  of  final 
nishment,  which  is  precluded  by  precise  terms  of  compact 
fcween  the  father  and  the  son.     The  restored  one  is  at  liberty 

visit  the  court,  indeed  is  welcomed  there ;  but  there  are 
rtain  well-understood  observances  that  may  not  be  neglected, 
le  son,  who  is  equally  concerned  for  his  father's  honour  and 
I  welfare  of  his  prot6g6  is  unceasing  in  his  care  and  inter- 
»ion  on  the  occasion  of  any  breach  of  the  proprieties  of  that 
ationship  which  has  been  established  between  the  king  and 
\  restored  erring  one.  If  there  is  confession  and  an  honest 
ort  to  avoid  offence,  there  is  prompt  and  loving  forgiveness, 
"ough  continued  interposition  of  the  son's  influence,  which  is 
icnowledged  by  the  father  to  be  of  the  most  meritorious 
siracter.  This  gracious  conduct  the  father  and  the  son  are 
^cr  weary  of,  for  the  father  loves  as  much  as  the  son.  But 
>uld  the  neglect  of  the  servant,  the  defalcations  of  the  officer, 
5  rebellion  of  the  subject,  the  ingratitude  of  the  friend,  become 
gross  that  scandal  is  raised,  and  rebellion  seems  subsidized 

indulgence,  then  forbearance  must  close.  Repeated  offences 
vc  dulled  perception  and  fostered  temerity  with  the  insubject 
e ;  so  that  confession  has  ceased,  while  transgressions  have 
iltiplied  and  intensified.  Advocacy  must  stand  aside. 
irther  intercession  would  be  injurious  to  the  character  of  the 
1,  to  the  real  interest  of  the  transgressor,  and  to  the  name  and 
jnity  of  the  sovereign.  Corrective  measures  must  be  adopted. 
Apply  this  to  our  great  Advocate  at  the  Father's  right  hand. 
ie  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession."  We  may  be  sure  that 
I  goes  to  the  very  verge  of  propriety,  with  reverence  we  say 
nost  "  hoping  against  hope  "  that  the  wilful  one — or  perhaps, 
I  thoughtless  one— will  pause  and  consider.  His  state  may 
ve  become  most  perilous.  "Shutting  his  eyes,  he  is  blind 
;^Xo9  ecTTt  fjLvioTra^tav) ,  and  hath  forgotten  that  he  was  purged 
»m  his  old  sins "  (2  Pet.  i.  9) :  stumbling  continually,  he  is  in 
ch  a  condition  that  forgiveness  is  not  sought,  God  is  not  in  all 
I  thoughts,  he  again  loves  the  world  and  the  things  of  the 
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world,  unclean  pleasures  are  revelled  in,  he  has  lost  all  relish  for 
the  things  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  he  is  gone  back  to  his  old 
haunts.  What  is  the  sentence  ?  "  Let  him  alone  "  . . .  "  The 
backslider  in  heart  shall  be  filled  with  his  own  ways.'*  Did  not 
the  Lord  know  them  that  are  His,  the  poor  erring  one  would  be 
overlooked  in  the  rubbish  that  has  heaped  itself  around  him ; 
he  would  be  forgotten  as  one  of  the  kingdom.  He  will  be 
saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire.  For  such,  advocacy  is  shamed.  He 
must  be  suffered  to  feed  on  husks  which  swine  eat  "Wicked- 
ness overthroweth  sin  "  (Prov.  xiiL  6,  margin).  Such  is  the 
divine  procedure.  Under  certain  conditions  evil  is  a  better 
instrument  to  nullify  evil  than  good  is.  Two  acids  may  make 
a  sweet     Two  poisons  may  make  a  wholesome  compound. 

In  I  John  ii.  i  is  the  only  instance  of  the  word  TropcicXi^, 
being  translated  "  Advocate."  This  is  the  primary  use  of  the 
word.  In  the  classics  it  has  two  applications:  ist,  those  were 
so  called  who  were  paid  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  accused, 
but  "  besides  the  hired  advocates  there  were  friends  called 
irapdKXfjToi,  whose  office  it  was  io  intercede  for  the  accused  by 
prayer  and  entreaty^ 

In  Heb.  vii.  25  the  word  rendered  "  to  make  intercession  "  is 
ivT\rfxav€ivJ  and  in  Rom.  viii.  27,  34  also ;   in  verse  26  it  is 
v7r€p€VTvy)(av€iv.     The  addition  of  this  prefix  seems  to  denote 
intensity.    The  passage  in  ix.  24  declares  the  office  without  the 
official  term—*'  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us." 
Comparing  the  above  passages,  which  refer  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
with  John  xiv.  6,  xv.  26,  and  xvi.  7,  the  word  Intercessor  seems 
a  better  rendering  than  "  Comforter."    The  Holy  Spirit  fills  the 
place  here  of  our  Advocate  proper ;   it  is  only  as  taking  the 
things  of  Jesus  and  showing  them  unto  us,  and  so  guiding  us  into 
all  truth,  that  He  is  suited  to  us.    As  such, "  He  maketh  inter- 
cessions with  unutterable  groanings."    Oh,  the  deep  mystery 
of  that  expression  !    Why  those  groanings  ?    Whose  are  they  ? 
Why  unutterable }    Are   the  sins  of  the  Church  so  grievous 
that  the  Spirit  Himself  groans  amid  the  demands  of  holiness 
and   the  yearnings  of  love.?    Or  are   they  the  groanings  of 
creation  unwillingly  subject  to  vanity,  and  of  ourselves  groaning 

1  The  verb  rvyx^^  is  to  ^,  to  happen.  So  ivrvyx^^,  to  be  Setwmi^  t9  im^mde ; 
and  (tw^p^rrvyx^^t  to  intercede  on  Sehaif  of^  intensive.  To  this  verb^  p^/wtr^im  tnd 
8aiTi9€fuu  have  kindred  meanings. 
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thin  ourselves.     "  Jesus  ....  groaned  in  the  spirit,  and  was 

rubied" 

Mo    revered   doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  is  thus  assailed.     A 

tification  is  all  that  is  here  attempted  not  of  a  doctrine,  but  of 

place  in  the  grand  economy  of  redemption.  AH  that  is 
Tcntly  asserted  of  atonement  is  here  put  to  the  account  of  the 
idiatorshtp,  and  in  all  its  integrity.     The  blood-shedding  with 

its  attendant  horrors  for  the  Holy  One  of  God,  and  its 
xpressible  value  for  all  who  believe  in  its  efficacy,  are  still 
terated  with  increasing  depth  of  earnestness.  Woe  to  those  who 
r  of  that  **  precious  blood,"  in  the  daringness  of  their  foolish 
soning, ''  what  is  the  blood  of  one  man  more  than  the  blood 
another.'"  and  again,  ''God  cares  nothing  about  blood." 
ch  utterances,  from  what  have  been  considered  orthodox 
pits,  loudly  proclaim  the  approach  of  that  apostasy  which 
1  distinguish  the  last  days. 

Attempt  has  been  made,  as  conviction  urges,  to  place  the 
ious  ministries  of  our  blessed  Saviour  to  their  right  account. 
the  Word  of  God  does  not  sustain  this  exercise,  let  it  perish. 
\  one  is  bound  to  receive  what  another  advances,  nor  can  any 
e  be  justified  in  rejection  except  after  diligent  searching  "  if 
se  things  be  so.** 

Lowliness  is  becoming,  knowing  how  liable  an  erring  one  is 
orr.  No  intellect,  however  subtle ;  no  sight,  however  piercing  ; 
wariness,  however  sleepless,  no  understanding,  however  wise ; 
learning,  however  great,  can  insure  a  limited  capacity  from 
'cct  There  is  a  more  largely  endowed  being  watching  and 
tting  against  human  welfare,  thwarting  or  aiding  as  it  may 
t  his  malignant  aims,  that  must  surely  succeed  when  watchful- 
is  is  lulled,  or  prayer  grows  languid.  He  prevails  in  propor- 
1  to  our  unconscious  weakness  or  fancied  strength.  If  we  know 
*  weakness  we  shall  lean  on  an  Almighty  arm  ;  if  we  think  we 

strong  it  is  well  that  we  should  know  how  one  less  than 
mighty  can  subdue  us  to  his  will.  We  "  know  nothing  yet 
we  ought  to  know,"  hence  the  becomingness  of  self-mistrust, 
an  ever-growing  humility. 

\gain  :  reliance  on  another  is  not  humility ;  it  may  arise 
m  incapacity  ;  if  so,  it  is  only  less  blamable  than  blind  confi- 
ice.     The  claims  of  the  priest  are  admitted  only  by  weak  or 

Z  2 
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superstitious  minds  ;  but  even  a  gifted  and  spiritual  teacher  is 
to  be  no  more  than  a  help.  One  who  is  liable  to  err  should  be 
open  to  misgiving ;  on  this  ground  alone  he  should  warn  his 
disciples  or  hearers  against  untested  instructions.  One  would 
scarcely  teach  what  he  has  not  himself  proved  ;  but  his  analysis 
may  be  weak,  his  proofs  may  be  incomplete,  for  his  knowledge 
is  still  defective  although  fifty  years  may  have  embraced  his 
research,  and  added  venerableness  to  his  wisdom.  For  more 
than  two  thousand  years  a  flaw  had  lurked  where  of  all  places  it 
should  have  been  detected,  searched  as  it  had  been  bv  the 
acutest  intellects,  at  length  discovered  by  one  of  Scotland's  gifted 
sons,  viz.  in  exact  Geometry.  Let  us  then  bow  in  lowly  reverence 
before  Him  whose  infinite  attributes  nothing  short  of  infinity 
can  fully  exercise ;  whose  detection  nothing  can  elude,  whose 
power  nothing  can  outspan,  whose  wisdom  nothing  can  baffle. 

Let  all  doctrines  have  their  due  place.  They  are  as  the  scaffold- 
ing of  a  building,  needful  to  the  erection  of  that  building,  but 
not  the  edifice  itself  Many  make  more  of  doctrines  than  of  that 
which  they  teach,  viz.  a  godly  life.  This  is  as  though  one 
esteemed  the  scaflfolding  more  than  the  structure  which  it  helps 
to  raise.  The/^7^/  of  the  Mediatorship  is  the  foundation  of  our 
hope  ;  Atonement  is  the  hope  itself ;  and  Advocacy  ever  relumes 
the  torch  of  that  hope.  "  While  ye  have  the  light,  believe  in  the 
light,  that  ye  may  be  children  of  the  light" 

Here  we  close  with  a  resume  of  our  thoughts,  i.  That  Christ, 
as  Mediator,  sustained  all  that  must  proceed  from  a  holy  God  to 
alight  on  the  unhappy  violators  of  His  law,  for  they  are  defiled 
and  loathsome  to  Him. 

2.  That  Atonement  is  the  happy  issue  of  this  mediation  for  all 
who  by  faith  accept  it ;  this  being  a  perfected  oneness  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son. 

3.  That  hence  there  arises  an  ever-existent  Advocacy  by  Him 
who  has  wrought  these  marvellous  conditions — an  advocacy  with 
the  same  Holy  God  on  behalf  of  these  same  redeemed  ones,  not 
to  save  them  from  their  lost  condition,  for  that  He  has  accom- 
plished as  Mediator,  but  as  children  from  the  consequences  of 
undutiful  conduct  that  has  not  been  confessed,  forsaken,  and  so 
forgiven. 

Clifton.  W.  HoW£LL. 
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MISSIONARY  CONFERENCE  AT  OXFORD. 
THE  CHURCH'S  DUTY  TOWARDS  THE  JEWS. 

O  the  Church,  at  home  at  least,  is  beginning  to  bestir  herself 
bout  her  duty  towards  the  Jews!    Not  before  it  is  time!    Would 

>  God  that  the  Church  established  in  this  realm  were  henceforth 

>  give  more  heed  to  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  on  this  and  other 
demn  subjects,  than  she  has  hitherto  done!  Her  doing  so 
ould  prove  one  of  the  most  efficacious  antidotes  to  the  many  ills 
hich  have  for  a  long  time  afflicted  the  Church,  by  the  teachings 
id  traditions  of  fallible  men  ;  her  doctors  all  the  time  wasting 
leir  precious  hours  in  strifes  and  contentions  about  their 
ispective  "nostrums,"  which  they  respectively  prescribe  for 
stamping  out "  the  plague. 

It  is  a  good  omen  when  some  at  least  of  the  doctors  in  the 
hurch  begin  to  study  the  prescriptions  of  the  Great  Physician, 
/ould  to  God  that  the  stir  on  THE  Church*S  DUTY  TOWARD 
HE  Jews  were  of  a  more  general  and  permanent  character  than 

has  proved  hitherto!  The  Church  has  held  an  annual 
bngress  in  this  country  for  thirteen  successive  years,  but  not 
ntil  the  year  1874— when  the  Congress  met  at  Brighton — was 
le  subject  mooted ;  and  that  under  the  problematic  heading 
Modem  Judaism."  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  that  spas- 
lodic  stir  was  caused  by  our  remonstrance  in  the  previous  year, 
hich  appeared  in  our  Magazine  for.  Nov.,  1873,  in  the  following 

ords:  — 

"Ungrateful  Christendom. 


« 


Both  hemispheres  have,  in  the  course  of  last  month,  made  no  small  display  of 
Christianity.  In  this  country^  the  Church  of  England  held  an  imposing  Con- 
en  at  Bath.  In  America,  the  Evangelical  Alliance  held  a  most  enthusiastic 
xiference  at  New  York.  Both  had  our  heast-felt  sympathy  ;  but  both  have  utterly 
■appointed  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  We  are  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to 
timate  either  at  its  right  value.  It  is  a  matter  of  grave  doubt  to  us  whether  the 
omoters,  speakers,  and  habituis  at  the  Congress  or  Conference  put  any  value 
emselves  on  their  meetin<:s.  We  generally  prove  our  estimation  of  a  lioon  conferred 
too  us  by  the  gratitude  which  we  feel  and  express  in  acknowledgment  of  the  boon. 
it  the  Congress  and  the  Conference  which  have  recently  taken  place,  and  glory  in 
e  grandiloquent  designations  of  Church  and  Evangelical  Alliance^  have  evinced  an 
Boant  of  ingratitude,  for  which  even  professedly  worldly-minded  assemblies  would 
;ve  been  scouted.  We  have  scanned  in  vain  the  Bath  and  New  York  programmes 
r  an  item  of  plan,  prayer,  or  intercession,  cither  in  behalf  of  believing  Israel,  or  in 
half  of  those  who  have  not  yet  submitted  to  the  righteousness  of  God.  Ye  Promoters 
the  Congress  1 — Whence  have  ye  that  Church  which  is  justlv  your  glory  ?  Can  you 
rpet  your  own  very  beautiful  and  comprehensive  prayer,  In  the  form  of  the  following 
lUect  ?--*0  ALMIGHTY  GOD,  who  hast  built  Thy  Church  upon  the  foundation 
Che  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  head  comer-stone ;  Grant 
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us  so  to  be  joined  together  in  unity  of  sptrit  by  their  doctriiie»  that  we  may  be  made  a 
holy  temple  acceptable  unto  Thee ;  through  Jesus  Christ  oar  Loid.  Amm,*  Ye 
Evangelical  allies,  whence  have  ye  that  Gospel  from  which  ye  borrowed  tliat  sablinie 
adjective  Evangelical  ?  Did  it  not  come  to  you  throu^  the  Jews  ?  How  dare  yos 
ignore  their  sins  and  sorrows,  and  not  make  intercessum  in  their  bdial^  when  yos 
meet  under  this  banner !  This  is  not  our  remonstnuioe*  bat  that  of  one  of  ov 
greatest  Evangelists  and  Apostles : — '  For  I  speak  to  yoa  Gentiles,  tnasnnidi  ts  I  aa 
'  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  I  magnify  mine  office  :  if  by  any  means  I  may  piofoke  to 
emulation  them  which  are  my  fluh,  and  might  save  some  ol  them.  For  if  tfaecistiii| 
away  of  them  be  the  reconciling  of  the  world,  what  shall  the  receiTiog  of  them  be,  bst 
life  from  the  dead  ?  For  if  the  first-fruit  be  holy,  the  lump  is  also  holy ;  and  iif  ^ 
root  be  holy,  so  are  the  bnuiches.  And  if  some  of  the  branches  be  broken  f£^  and 
thou,  being  a  wild  olive-tree,  wert  grafied  in  among  them,  and  with  them  psrtikftf  of 
the  root  and  fatness  of  the  olive-tree ;  boast  not  against  the  bimnches :  but  if  thoa 
boast,  thou  bearest  not  the  root,  but  die  root  thee.  .  .  .  For  I  would  not,  bfttkrea, 
that  ye  should  be  ignorant  of  this  mystery,  (lest  ye  should  be  wise  in  yoor  ova 
conceits,)  that  blindness  in  part  b  happened  to  Ismel,  until  the  fiilness  of  the  Geadks 
be  come  in.  And  so  all  Israel  shall  oe  saved  :  as  it  is  written.  There  shall  come  oit 
of  Sion  the  Deliverer,  and  shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob ;  for  this  is  M7 
covenant  unto  them  when  I  shall  take  awav  their  sins.  As  ooacemiiig  the  Gospd, 
■they  are  enemies  for  your  sakes  :  but  as  toucning  the  election,  they  are  beloved  for  the 
fathers'  sakes.  For  the  gifts  and  calling  of  Ckxl  are  without  repentance '  (Ron.  xL 
13 — iS,  25-  29).  With  what  scathing  words  would  not  that  Apostle  have  bnoded 
the  promoters  both  of  Congress  and  Conference  for  compassing  sea  and  land  to  ihov 
their  thankless  Churchman&hip  and  Evangelicalism,  in  speeches  of  briUiut 
platitudes  which  may  be  better  imagined  than  described !  O  for  the  spirit-stiinns 
sympathy  of  such  a  soul  as  that  of  the  sainted  George  Herbert,  whidi  could  'mdHat  the 
following  :— 

*'  *  Poore  Nation,  whose  sweet  sap  and  juice 

Our  cyons  have  purloin'd,  and  left  yoa  diie  : 

Whose  streams  we  got  by  the  Apostles'  sluce. 
And  use  in  baptisme,  while  ye  pine  and  die  : 

Who  by  not  keeping  once,  beoime  a  debtor  ; 

And  now  by  keeping  lose  the  letter : 

'  '* '  Oh,  that  my  prayers  !  mine,  alas  1 

Oh,  that  some  angel  might  a  trumpet  sound  : 
At  which  the  Church,  falling  upon  her  face, 

Should  crie  so  loud,  until  the  trump  were  drown'd. 
And  by  that  crie  of  her  deare  Lord  obtain. 
That  your  sweet  sap  might  come  again  1 ' "  * 

We  attended  the  Brighton  Congress,  though  our  name  was  not 
programmed  either  amongst  the  readers  or  speakers.  We, 
amongst  others,  sent  up  our  card  to  the  Right  Reverend  Presi- 
dent, the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester.  His  Lordship  was  pleased 
to  call  upon  us  to  say  what  we  thought  proper  on  the  occasion. 
We  spoke  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  We  feel  grateful  that  our  remonstrance,  on  the  neglect  with  which  this  iinpoctant 
subject  had  hitherto  been  treated,  had  the  desired  effect  In  the  kst  November 
numberof  The  HebrewChristian  Witness  appeared  an  article  headed  Ungrateful 
Chiustenoom,  in  which  the  unaccountable  oversight  has  been  faithfully  animadverted 
on.  Hence  the  present  change  for  the  better.  We  differed  from  a  former  speaker  in 
the  construction  which  that    speaker   put  upon   the    circumstance  why   'Modem 

•  See  the  volume  of  The  Hebrew  Christian  Witness  and  Prophetic  Investi- 
<5ATOR/<w  1873,  PP-  490,  491) 
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'  was  placed  under  the  category  of  Foreign  Missions.  We  were  under  the 
that  the  '  Subjects  Committee '  eridently  intended  to  place  the  spiritual 
of  the  English  Jews  under  the  department  of  Home  Missions.  Very 
wAf  KK  The  English  Jews  were  members  of  certain  parishes.  They  were  under 
it  Intimate,  responsible,  and  spiritual  charge  of  the  parochial  clergy.  This  solemn 
tpoDsibility  has  alrMdy  been  treated  at  some  length  in  the  pages  of  The  Hebrew 
■EISTIAX  Witness. 

*'  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  most  eminent  Jews  were  inaccessible.  No  more  were 
«  most  ^(minent  Christian  professors  accessible.  We  knew  as  much  of  parochial 
oik  as  any  deigyman  in  the  Church  Congress,  and  we  were  perfectly  well  aware  of 
It  reception  to  be  expected  from  eminent  Christian  professors  by  Christian  ministers, 
ho  have  the  courage  to  tell  the  higher  classes  in  their  parishes  of  their  inconsistencies, 
id  of  the  disgrace  which  their  unchristian  conduct  brings  upon  their  Christian  pro- 
■loo.  However,  we  could  tell  the  Church  Congress  that  some  of  the  most  emunent 
!«•  Mid  Jewesses  in  this  land  read  very  reverently  Christian  books.  More  than  that, 
me  of  the  Jewish  ministers  of  certain  synagogues  read  Christian  discourses  for  the 
nsoaiatkm  of  their  own  sermons.  A  Jewish  gentleman  has  recently  pointed  out  to 
i»  Hi  the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum,  a  certain  Jewish  minister,  a  popular 
wigop^ne  pieadier,  poring  over,  and  taking  notes  from.  Christian  sermons.  Anyhow, 
le  enmieBt  Jews,  or  the  inaccessible  ones,  need  not  deter  the  Christian  minister  from 
ideovoiiriiig  to  minister  to  the  accessible  ones. 

*'Then  came  the  question  as  to  the  required  equipment  for  the  work.  The  Subjects 
ommittee  had  evidently  an  eye  to  that  requirement.  They  evidently  chose  the  term. 
Modem  Judaism,'  to  suggest  another  desideratum  in  the  training  of  the  clergy, 
[r.  Lowe's  recent  appeal  to  Christian  ministers  with  regard  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
■linage  *  should  be  given  heed  to  at  last.  This  was  a  subject  which  we  were  very 
ihcitons  to  impress  upon  the  Church  Congress.  The  study  of  the  genius  of  the 
l^cew  language,  and  that  of  '  Modem  Tudaism,'  should  be  made  a  permanent 
tbject  for  inculcation  upon  the  minds  ot  the  Clergy  by  every  Chureh  Congress. 

*  We  reproduce-  tho  beginning  of  an  article  on  the  subject  which  appeared  in  our 
LUgnst  number  for  1874  : — 

"A  Broad  Hint  to  the  Powers  that  be  in  Church  and  State. 

"  The  above  was  tendered  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  9th  ult,  by  the  Right 
[onourable  Robert  Lowe,  M.  P.  for  the  University  of  London,  on  the   occasion  of 
resenting  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts' prize  for  proficiency  in  msUhematics,  in  Sir  Roger 
Iholmele/s  School,  Highgate.     After  offering  some  very  interesting  observations  on 
dttcatiou  generally,  he  concluded  his  address  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  *  One  more  remark  I  shall  make,  and  that  is — I  am  speaking  now  of  optioiud 
ibjects — that  there  is  one  language  which  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity  is  almost  excluded 
twa  school  education  in  EngUmd.  It  is  the  most  ancient  and  perhaps  the  most 
iteresting  in  itself  of  all  languages  —I  mean  the  Hebrew.  It  seems  to  me,  I  confess, 
toonceivable  how  it  should  happen  that  so  very  few  of  our  clergy  are  acquainted  with 
lebrew.  I  cannot  understand  how  a  man  can  consider  himselfas  having  competently 
lastered  the  elements  of  heology  when  he  is  not  acquainted  with  that  language.  It 
;  not  merely  the  knowledge  of  the  language  itself,  hut  the  light  which  it  throws,  and 
rfaich  nothing  else  can  throw,  upon  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  for  instance.  The 
iew  a  man  bas,  the  knowledge  that  a  man  gets  of  the  Bible,  when  he  reads  it 
tanding  on  the  vantage-ground  of  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  is  infinitely  greater  than 
an  be  got  by  taking  them  up  and  passing  to  them  not  naturally  from  the  knowledge 
f  the  Old  Testament,  but  from  the  Greek  classics.  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  in 
or  schools  there  will  at  any  rate  be  an  option  for  the  study  of  Hebrew.  Nothing  can 
End  more  to  develope  a  thorough  and  sound  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  or  to  make  our 
logy  learned  and  competent  in  their  avocation.' 

"  Well  said.  If  the  powers  that  be  in  the  Chureh  and  State  take  the  hint,  and 
ndeavour  to  act  upon  it  in  their  promotions  to  ecclesiastical  functions,  the  next 
generation  in  the  Church  of  England  vdll  be  infinitely  more  privileged,  as  r^gvds 
piritual  instruction,  than  the  present  one.  Should  we  live  to  see  Mr.  Lowe  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  we  shall  hope  to  find  that  he  acts  in  his  appointments  according 
9  the  broad  hint  intimated  in  his  address  last  month  at  the  Highgate  School, "  &c , 
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Reading  up  for  a  paper  or  a  lectnre  on  '  Modem  Jndaism '  will  not  do.  '  Moden 
Judaism '  snould  be  made  part  and  parcel  of  a  clergjrman's  education.  A  ckigymm 
who  is  not  master  of  it  should  not  undertake  the  duties  of  a  parish  in  which  there  wot 
Jewish  parishioners.  He  has  no  right  to  hold  his  incumbency,  if  he  cannot  take 
cognizance  of  the  spiritual  exigencies  of  the  Jewish  souls  under  his  cfaaige.  Sudi  t 
clergyman  should  resign  his  incumbency  under  the  circumstances.  He  has  no  riglit  to 
relegate  his  Jewish  souls  to  a  society.  If  the  parochial  clergy  did  their  duty  bjr  thdr 
Jewish  parishioners,  then  there  would  be  no  need  for  that  necessary  evil,  a  Society  fcr 
Promoting  Christianity  amongst  the  Jews.  The  English  Jews  come  fairly  noder  ^ 
head  of  Home  Missions.  We  called  emphatically  upon  the  Church  Congress  to 
take  the  subject  into  their  most  solemn  and  serious  consideration,  and  make  the  stidf 
of  *  Modem  Judaism  *  by  the  clergy  a  vital  question.  A  knowledge  of  it  was  act 
easily  acquired.  Modem  Judaism  is  a  fabric  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  of  mnlti- 
farious  component  parts  and  styles.  It  embraces  the  whole  range  of  post-BibKol 
Hebrew  Literature.  To  describe  it  properly  and  correctly  in  all  its  departments 
requires  the  knowledge  and  experience,  theoretically  and  practically,  of  well>pnctised 
masters.  No  'prentice  hand  should  meddle  with  it  ;  no  matter  how  quick  and  skilfal 
that  hand  may  now  and  then  prove  itself.  We  maintained,  and  what  we  *"amrahi»H 
we  wished  to  impress  upon  the  attention  of  the  Church  Congress,  present  and  fataiti 
that  the  Church  requires  able  professors  and  exponents  of  '  Modem  Judaism.'  In 
every  University  in  this  land,  as  well  as  in  every  theological  college,  there  should  be  t 
professor's  chair,  filled  by  an  able  master  of  that  curious,  but  important  medley.  It 
was  true,  that  at  pre«ient,  there  were  but  few  Gentile  Divines,  who  could  either  exponad 
or  teach  *  Modem  Judaism.'  But  there  were  a  few  such  experts  ;  some  such  were  on 
the  platform,  whose  names  we  therefore  forbore  to  mention.  The  only  Gentile  Divines 
that  we  ever  knew  who  were  thorough  adepts  in  this  department  of  learning,  were  the 
late  great  Dr.  M'Caul,  and  his  two  elder  sons,  Canon  M'Caul,  Rector  of  St.  Micfaad 
Basishaw,  and  Professor  M'Caul,  Rector  of  St  Magnus.  The  two  latter  shookibe 
appointed  professors  of  'Modem  Judaism.'  Th.^y  would  not  be  selected  for  their 
unacquaintance  with  the  genius  of  the  method  in  which  they  were  to  work." 

We  had  much  more  to  say  on  the  subject,  but  no  time  was 
permitted  us  to  say  it  in. 

Since  that  time  the  consideration  was  ignored  by  the  Subjects 
Committee  of  the  Church  Congress.  We  felt  grateful,  however, 
to  find  that  our  remonstrances  were  not  altogether  in  vain. 
Whether  directly  or  indirectly,  our  views  have  steadily  though 
silently,  worked  their  way  into  many  pious  minds,  as  the  follow- 
ing appeal  bears  witness : — 

**  Parochial  Missions  to  the  Jews. 

"  Much  regret  has  been  recently  expressed  that  the  urgent  claim  which  the  Jews 
have  upon  the  spiritual  aid  and  sympathy  of  English  Churchmen  is  so  inadequately 
recognized  at  the  present  time.  This  seems  especially  to  apply  to  the  thousands  oif 
Jews  now  dwelling  in  our  midst.  It  is  considered  that  an  efR)rt  might  well  be  made, 
without  at  all  interfering  with  any  existing  Society,  to  enable  the  Church  herself, 
through  the  agency  of  her  own  Parochial  System,  to  bring  to  them  the  Gospel  of  cor 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  this  purpose  a  Fund  has  been  commenced,  under  the  auspices 
of  a  committee  and  of  others^-clergymen  and  laymen — who  are  named  on  the 
next  page :  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped,  if  this  proposal,  together  with  the  principles 
and  regulations  hereafter  stated,  should  meet  with  your  approval,  that  you  will  com- 
municate with  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  and  signify  in  what  manner  and  to 
what  extent  you  may  wish  to  contribute  to  the  Fund. 

'*  An  application  has  already  been  received  from  an  Incumbent  seeking  aid  with 
respect  to  his  Jewish  parishioners  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  committee  have 
reason  to  believe  that,  so  soon  as  the  means  are  forthcoming,  and  the  scheme  has 
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eoome  generally  known,  there  will  be  found  no  lack  of  persons  duly  qualified  and 
eftdy  to  serve  in  this  special  work. 

**  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  James  E.  Philipps,  Vicar  of  Warminster 
Bd  Prebendary  of  Sarum,  Robert  Sutton,  Vicar  of  Pevensey,  Sussex  and  Pre- 
cndary  of  Chichester,  Honorary  Secretaries. 

*'  Design.  — To  increase  and  strengthen  Missions  to  the  Jews,  by  means  of  the 
^MTodiial  System  of  the. Church  of  England. 

^' Rules. — i.  The  Fund  raised  for  this  purpose  shall  be  applied  either  (i)  to  the 
poctal  training  of  men  who  after  their  Ordination  shall  be  willing,  as  licensed 
Spates,  to  devote  their  time  to  this  particular  object : — or  (a)  towards  providing 
tmcnds  for  them  while  so  engaged.  2.  The  Fund  shall  be  administered  by  a  com- 
Butee  to  be  elected  at  an  Annual  Meeting  of  subscribers,  and  to  consist  of  a  President, 
rreasarer,  two  Secretaries,  and  of  fourteen  others,  who  shall  be  subscribers  of  nut 
CSS  than  one  guinea  a  year  or  donors  of  five  guineas  in  one  sum  Any  clergyman 
iHio  shall  send  a  church  offering  of  not  less  than  five  guineas  shall  be  eligible  to 
Krve  on  the  committee.  3.  Applications  for  grants  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  fol- 
lowing papers: — a.  In  the  case  of  Special  Training: — (i.)  A  certificate  signed  by 
the  applicant,  stating  that  it  is  his  intention  to  proceed,  God  willing,  to  Holy  Orders 
lad  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  for  which  the  Fund  is  provided.  (2.)  A  testimonial 
IS  to  con%iuct  and  prospect  of  general  suitableness  from  three  beneficed  clergymen, 
one  being  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  where  the  applicant  resides ;  and  also,  if  the 
mpUcant  is  a  resident  member  of  the  University,  from  his  college  authorities,  b.  In 
he  case  of  a  Curate's  stipend  :— (i.)  Letter  from  Incumbent  seeking  aid,  stating  the 
lumber  and  condition  of  Jews  resident  in  his  parish.  (2. )  A  written  assurance  from 
he  Incumbent  that  the  nominee  in  whose  behalf  the  application  is  made,  shall  be 
Kwi-fide  employed  in  the  special  work  for  which  the  grant  is  }^ven.  (3. )  Certificate 
if  the  Bishop  that  he  has  seen  and  approves  o^  the  said  application,  and  is  prepared  to 
ioence  the  nominee  to  the  said  cure.  4.  Grants  may  be  withdrawn  by  tne  com- 
nittee  after  three  m'>nths*  notice.  5.  HaJf-vcarly  reports  shall  be  made  to  the  com- 
aittee  of  the  work  done  by  each  recipient  of  a  grant  during  the  period  preceding.  6. 
t  shall  be  competent  to  the  committee  to  extend  the  principle  of  the  operation  of  the 
**nnd  to  Foreign  parts,  as  opportunity  offers  ;  and  subscriptions  can  be  received  for 
his  purpose. 

•*  N.jB, — Grants  under  the  foregoing  rules  will  begin  to  be  made  as  soon  as  the  Fund 
\eu  reached  loool.  in  Donatiotts  or  ^60/.  in  Annua/  Subscriptions." 

It  was  therefore  to  us  a  source  of  heart-felt  gratitude,  not  only 
:o  have  received  the  circular  signed  by  SiR  James  E.  PiiiLiPPS 
ind  Prebendary  ROBERT  SUTTON,  but  also  the  announcement 
>f  the  Missionary  Conference  at  Oxford  to  be  held  on  the 
2nd  and  3rd  of  last  May.  It  was  joy  and  gladness  to  us  to  read 
that  the  first  subject  to  be  discussed  on  the  second  day  of  the 
Conference  was  to  be  The  Church's  duty  toward  the  Jews. 
At  considerable  inconvenience  we  proceeded  to  Oxford,  in  order 
to  be  present  on  the  occasion.  We  were  particularly  gratified 
by  the  eloquent  and  earnest  papers  which  were  read  on  the 
mbject  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  Prebendary  H.  B. 
Whitaker  Churton.  Those  papers  as  well  as  the  addresses  by 
Jie  other  gentlemen,  whose  names  were  programmed  in  the 
innouncement,  will  no  doubt  appear  in  the  authorized  Report  of 
the  Conference.  Our  name  was  programmed  neither  as 
reader  nor  speaker.     We,  however,  sent  up  our  card  to  the  Presi- 
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dent,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.  By  his  Lordship's  permission 
we  were  allowed  to  speak  to  the  important  subject  for  a  few 
minutes.  We  shall  here  record  what  we  have  said  on  the 
occasion. 

"  I  desire  to  preface  my  few  remarks  by  expressing  my  sincere 
gratitude  for  being  permitted   to  take  part  in  this  important 
Conference.     The  question  of  THE  ClIURCH'S  DUTY  TOWARD 
THE  Jews  in  this  country,  or  that  of  PAROCHIAL  MISSIONS  TO  THE 
Jews  in  this  country,  I  agitated  for  years;   because  I  have  for 
years  considered  the  subject  of  pre-eminent  importance.     For 
years  have  I  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  my  brethren  in  the 
sacred  ministry  the  imperative  duty  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
the  Jews  in  this  country,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Parochial 
Clergy.      Let  me  just  relate  to  you  the   circumstance  which 
forced  the  consideration  of  the  subject  upon  my  most  serious 
meditation.      Some  twelve  years  ago  I  ministered  as  curate 
of  St.  Paul's,  Haggerstone,  London  ;   in  which  resided  many 
Jewish   families.      In   my  parochial  visitations  from  house  to 
house,  I  passed  by  the  Jewish  houses,  I  confess  with  shame,  and 
thought  only  of  my  Gentile  parishioners.     One  day  I  happened 
to  call  upon  a  Jewish  friend,  well  known   in   the  republic  of 
letters,  who  resided  in  the  parish  of  Islington.     We  were  on 
intimate  terms,  and  my  friend  was  rather  proud  of  the  family  of 
a  relative  of  his,  who  lived  next  door  to  his  house  ;  he  proposed 
to  introduce  me  to  his  kinsfolk.     I  acquiesced,  and  we  called 
together  at  the  next  house.   It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  historic  Feast 
of  Passover.   After  the  conventional  ceremony  of  introduction  was 
over,  I  began  to  speak  of  the  approaching  festival,  the  reason 
of  its  ordinance,  its  typical  import,  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple, 
their    destruction    and    the    consequent    closing    of    the    old 
dispensation,    when    the   old    ceremonial  had   been    abolished, 
and    the   old   paraphernalia  had    been  swept  away.      I  argued 
that   the  Jews  of  the  present  day  were  obliged  to  admit  that 
they  had   no   religion   whatever.      They  appeal  to    the    Law 
of  Moses.     We  ply  them  with  the  question,  *  Why  don't  you  keep 
the  law  of  Moses } '     *  We  have  no  Temple,'  is  the  rejoinder ; 
the   Mosaic   ordinances    are    indissolubly  connected   with   the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  and  sacerdotal  and  sacrificial  ministration. 
My  reply  was,  and  always  is,  *  No  matter  as  to  the  cause,  the 
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effect  is  the  same ;  the  present  condition  of  the  Jewish  people 
proves  that  God  had  taken  away  the  system  of  religion  which  He 
gave  them  by  His  servant  Moses.'  No  Jew  can  gainsay  that. 
If  you  only  hold  fast  to  the  question,  *  Where,  according  to  the 
Law  of  Moses,  is  your  religion  ? '  the  Jew  is  obliged  to  confess 
that  the  argument  is  against  him.'  My  friend's  relative  was 
exceedingly  indignant  at  my  approaching  the  subject  within  the 
hearing  of  his  family.  I  submitted  to  him  that  I  was  a  Clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  when  I  took  Holy 
Orders  I  solemnly  took  upon  myself  a  vow  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  to  drive  out  error,  and  endeavour  to  bring  the  truth  be- 
fore the  people  amongst  whom  the  Head  of  the  Church  might 
be  pleased  to  place  me.  That  by  virtue  of  that  ordination  and 
that  solemn  vow  I  held  the  Bishop's  licence  to  officiate  as  Curate 
of  St  Paul's,  Haggerstone.  Necessity  was  therefore  laid  upon 
me  to  preach  the  Gospel.  *  Well,'  passionately  protested  the 
master  of  the  house,  *  but  I  am  not  in  your  parish  ;  go  to  your 
own  parish,  there  are  Jews  enough  there,  and  preach  to  them. 
If  we  must  needs  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  us,  let  our  own 
Clergy  do  it ;  they  have  taken  the  same  Holy  Orders  and  solemn 
vows  as  you  have  done,  and  the  same  neccessity  must  therefore 
be  laid  upon  them  as  upon  you.  Why  do  you  intrude  into  other 
Clergymen's  parishes  ? '  This  was  the  first  time  that  my  thoughts 
were  aroused  to  the  unaccountable  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  as  to  her  duty  toward  the  Jews,  and  to  the  defects  and 
inconsistencies  in  our  episcopal,  ecclesiastical,  and  parochial  sys- 
tem, as  far  as  the  Jews  were  concerned.  Ever  since  that  time  I  have 
endeavoured  both  by  my  pen  and  by  word  of  mouth  to  bring 
home  the  Church's  responsibility  in  the  majtter  to  my  Clerical 
brethren.      I  have  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  saying  what  I 

^  This  consideration  proved  too  much  for  the  higher  class  of  modem  German 
Jews  of  the  Spinoza  School.  They  have  therefore  invented  a  new  Judaism,  a  sort  of 
"  System  of  development,"  which  amounts  to  the  eccentric  assumption  that  the  system 
OF  RELIGION  taught  by  the  inspired  Moses  and  the  Prophets  was  crude  and  meaningless. 
Whilst  the  system  promulgated  by  the  uninspired  Spinoza  was  adopted  by  his 
inspired  followers.  For  the  last  few  years  the  German  Jewish  press  teemed  with 
that  new-fangled  exposition  of  the  religrion  taught  by  Moses  and  the  Prophets. 
Recently  the  same  exposition  has  been  introduced  into  the  Anglo-Jewish  press  by 
that  consummately  clever  adapter  Dr.  A.  Benisch,  in  a  series  of  orations  entitled 
Jttdeusm  Surveyed:  being  a  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Development  of  Judaism  from 
Moses  to  our  days. 

**  Dauntless  pursue  the  path  Spinoza  trod, — 
To  man  a  coward,  and  a  brave  to  God." 
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thought  about  all  this.  At  the  Church  Congress  at  Brighton  I 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  subject  before  thousands  of  hearers, 
and  to  impress  upon  the  vast  audience  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
Church  to  carry  out  her  parochial  system,  in  this  land,  in  every 
respect,  and  not  to  ignore  the  Jews  as  she  has  hitherto  done. 

"  I  was  particularly  pleased  to  find  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  after  I  was  appointed  to  a  small  benefice  in  this  diocese, 
the  first  Conference  at  which  the  subject  was  to  be  mooted, 
should  be  held  in  the  metropolis  of  the  same.  It  is  to  me  an 
interesting  coincidence   that  at  a  Conference  at  Oxford  should 

THE  Church's  duty  toward  the  Jews  be  discussed.    The 

history  of  this  great  University  City  is  indissolubly  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  this  country  during  the  middle 
ages.     Again,  Oxford   is  the  alma  mater  of  a  noble  army  of 
Hebraists  and  Biblical  expositors.     The  number  of  brilliant  stars 
in  that  glorious  galaxy  is  almost  countless.     It  is  often  asserted 
that  the  Jews  are  exceptionally  inaccessible.     This  is  a  gratui- 
tous assumption.     I  maintain,  and  I  speak  from  an  extensive  ex- 
perience, that  the  Jews  are  more  accessible  than  the  great  masses 
of  Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics  in  this  country.    Let  no  one  imagine 
that  because,  now  and  then,  a  Jew  becomes  outrageously  furious 
against  a  preacher  of  THE  TRUTH  there  is  no  hope  of  his  con- 
version.    Nothing  of  the  kind.     Had  I  the  time  and  you  the 
patience,  I  could  keep   you   for  twelve   hours,  instead   of  the 
limited   twelve   minutes,   furnishing    examples    of    conversions 
amongst  Jews  who  were  once,  like  Saul  of  Tarsus,  "  exceedingly 
mad  against ''  Christian  preachers  and  teachers,  but  who  even- 
tually  became   obedient   and   loyal   to   the   Heavenly  calling; 
of  whom  my  Jewish  friend  and  his  relatives  I  have  spoken  of 
are    worthy   representatives,   whom    I    had    the    privilege    to 
admit  into  the  Church  by  the  sacred  ordinance  of  Baptism  some 
years    ago,   who   now   adorn    their   Christian    profession,    and 
liberally  support   every  Christian  institution  in  the   respective 
parishes  in  which,  they  have  Christianly  settled  down." 

Here  the  inexorable  noisy  little  bell,  but  especially  the  Presi- 
dent's amiable  smile  and  gentle  wave  of  his  hand,  left  us  no 
alternative  but  to  obey  and  sit  down.  We  did  so,  however,  with 
a  fervent  prayer  for  God's  richest  and  choicest  blessing  upon 
that  Conference.  That  petition  continues  to  be  our  supplication 
day  by  day  ever  since. 
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SCRIPTURE    PORTRAITS— JACOB   AND 

ESAU. 

By  n  'n. 

{Concluded fi-om  p,  244.) 

''And  the  angel  oi  God  spake  .  .  .  and  said  ...  I  am  the 
God  of  Bethel,  where  thou  anointedst  the  pillar,  and  where  thou 
vowedst  a  vow  unto  Me :  now  arise,  get  thee  out  from  this  land, 

and  return  unto  the  land  of  thy  kindred And  Jacob  stole 

away  unawares  unto  Laban  ....  so  he  fled  with  all  that  he  had. 
....  And  Laban  pursued  after  him  seven  days*  journey.  .  .  . 

Then  Laban  overtook  Jacob And  Jacob  was  wroth,  and 

chode  with  Laban  .  .  .  and  said,  What  is  my  trespass }  and  what 
is  my  sin,  that  thou  hast  so  hotly  pursued  after  me }  This 
twenty  years  have  I  been  with  thee  ...  in  the  day  the  drought 
consumed  me,  and  the  frost  by  night ;  and  my  sleep  departed 
from  my  eyes  .  .  .  and  thou  hast  changed  my  wages  these  ten 

times God  hath  seen  my  affliction  and  the  labour  of  my 

hands,  and  rebuked  thee  yesternight.  .  .  .  Then  Jacob  offered 
sacrifice.  .  .  And  early  in  the  morning  Laban  rose  up  and  kissed 
his  sons  and  his  daughters,  and  blessed  them.  And  Laban  de- 
parted and  returned  unto  his  place.''     Gen.  xxxi. 

We  have  transcribed  a  part  of  a  graphic  scene.  "  I  am  the 
God  of  Bethel"  is  a  gentle  reprimand.  Jacob  is  reminded  of  his 
vow,  but  not  reproached.  Our  gracious  God  would  rather  only 
bring  to  mind,  and  let  His  grace  in  us  carry  on  the  process. 
One  who  daily  and  continuously  seeks  communion  with  God 
needs  only  a  hint,  such  as  a  wandering  of  the  thoughts  in  prayer, 
a  conscious  diminution  of  the  presence  of  God,  &c.  Then  let 
there  be  a  jealous  searching  of  the  heart  and  retrospect  of  the 
way  we  have  been  taking :  there  is  surely  a  cause.  It  may  be 
we  have  "anointed  a  pillar,  and  vowed  a  vow ;"  and  now  perhaps 
we  learn  how  frail  we  are.  Let  us  rather  seek  unto  God  for  help 
continually  and  beware  of  vows.  Jacob  flees  and  Laban  pur- 
sues. The  generating  point  of  Jacob's  course  was  his  trans- 
action with  Esau  about  the  mess  of  pottage :  its  phantom 
pursues  him  everywhere.  Confession  and  reparation  must  be 
made  ere  the  consequences  of  an  evil  act  can  be  arrested :  if 
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these  cannot  be,  the  issue  is  prolonged.  How  careful  should  we 
be!  Jacob's  character  is  marred,  and  his  course  strewed  with 
wreck  by  this  one  flaw  of  deceit  He  has  not  sought  unto  the 
God  of  his  father  as  he  said  he  would.  He  has  been  ''a  thorough 
man  of  business/'  and  in  this  has  ''  the  God  of  Bethel "  blessed 
him  :  but  we  do  not  read  of  an  altar  raised  by  him — "  by  day 
the  drought,  and  the  frost  by  night  consumed  hioL"  How 
devoted  are  men  to  the  concerns  of  this  life !  Surely  this  is  not 
wrong  ?  Well ;  no,  if  the  heart  is  God's :  then  the  time  may 
be  safely  given  to  business,  with  a  proper  amount  of  attention, 
or  the  business  will  fail.  Let  the  man  of  God  be  the  good 
tradesman,  "  known  and  read  of  all  men  "  as  such ;  fair,  upright, 
courteous. 

But  whilst  Jacob  was  not,  as  we  think,  upright  with  God,  he 
was  more  honourable  than  Laban  in  carrying  out  the  compact 
Laban  could  not  contradict  the  charge,  "  Thou  hast  changed  my 
wages  these  ten  times/'  Among  other  characteristics  of  one 
whom  the  Lord  blesses  is  "swearing  to  his  own  hurt  and 
changing  not"  Laban  found  Jacob  always  above  him,  and  he 
forgot  that  Jehovah  had  blessed  him  for  Jacob's  sake.  Envy 
disturbed  him,  as  it  does  every  one  of  its  hapless  victims  ;  and 
he  tries  another  scheme  :  still  Jacob  floats  calmly  in  his  bark, 
but  Laban's  craft  strands. 

Alas,  for  Jacob!  His  beloved  Rachel  knows  not  Jehovah: 
she  is  tainted  with  the  idolatry  of  her  father's  house,  and  she 
steals  his  images.  Rachel  has  recourse  to  deceit  to  secure  the 
gods  that  cannot  protect  themselves.  Rachel  is  not  saved  in 
child-bearing,  for  she  is  not  walking  in  the  fear  of  God.  For 
Christian  women  the  promise  is  too  plain  to  be  mistaken ;  and 
although  the  many  are  walking  in  an  evil  way  and  yet  are 
saved,  we  venture  to  say  that  none  lose  their  lives  thus  without 
having  forfeited  them. 

"  And  Jacob  went  on  his  way,  and  the  angels  of  God  met  him. 
And  when  Jacob  saw  them,  he  saiH,  This  is  God's  host ;  and  he 
called  the  name  of  that  place,  Mahanaim.  And  Jacob  was  left 
alone,  and  there  wrestled  a  man  with  him  until  the  breaking  of 
the  day"  (Gen.  xxxii.  i,  2,  24,  &c.). 

Hail,  Jacob,  highly  favoured  of  God  I  But  what  has  Jacob 
done  that   this  splendid   cavalcade  should  thus  honour  him? 
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othing  but  "where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound  " 
Lorn.  V.  20).  "Jacob  have  I  loved/*  is  a  golden  thread  running 
loughout  the  tissue  of  Jacob's  life  :  it  is  traversed  indeed  by 
reads  of  his  own  weaving.  There  was  something  in  Jacob 
hich  God  saw,  but  which  man  seeth  not,  that  marshalled  "  God's 
)st''  around  him.  He  was  a  man  whom  God  delighted  to 
>nour.  Because  he  was  worthy  ?  No  :  there  was  no  worthi- 
■ss,  but  there  was  worth.  The  diamond  is  not  worthy  to  be 
om  in  the  royal  crown,  but  its  rare  worth  places  it  there  :  it  is 
orth  a  king's  ransom,  but  merit  it  has  none.  Here  perhaps  is 
le  unravelling  of  the  problem  of  election  or  selection.  "  I  gave 
gypt  for  thy  ransom  I  Ethiopia  and  Seba  for  thee.  Since  thou 
ast  precious  in  My  sight,  thou  hast  been  honourable,  and  I  have 
►ved  thee ;  therefore  will  I  give  men  for  thee,  and  people  for 
\y  life."  All  this  for  a  worthless  thing  ?  No ;  a  most  precious 
ling — "  the  topaz  of  Ethiopia  shall  not  equal  it,  neither  shall  it 
e  valued  with  pure  gold." 

This  heavenly  armament — this  guard  of  honour — ought  to  have 
uieted  Jacob's  fears.  Ay,  so  it  would  but  for  his  previous  sin, 
ad  "guilt  makes  cowards  of  us  all."  The  promises  of  God, 
rod's  hoLt,  and  all  God's  care  of  him  by  the  way,  fail  to  still 
is  apprehensions.  He  is  returning  laden  with  the  first-fruits  of 
is  father's  blessing  ;  and  he  sends  to  his  brother,  saying,  "  My 
>rd  Esau,  thy  servant  Jacob  saith  thus."  Oh,  degraded  condi- 
on  !  He  is  told,  "  Thy  brother  cometh  to  meet  thee  and  four 
undred  men  with  him.  Then  Jacob  was  afraid  and  greatly 
{stressed."  His  sin  had  found  him  out,  and  now  is  there  a 
3nfesston }  No ;  few  know  the  deep  grace  of  this— to  God, 
erbaps,  not  a  few ;  but  how  many  to  their  offended  brother  ? 
n  this  God  is  inexorable  :  He  will  have  the  amende  honorable 
>  those  who  have  just  cause  to  complain,  or  there  is  no  true 
eace.  Jacob  puts  up  a  touching  prayer,  and  his  God  heard  and 
nswered.  Jehovah  delivered  him  out  of  the  hand  of  his  brother, 
•ut  the  highest  place  of  communion  with  God  he  missed,  he  only 
ppeased  his  brother's  anger  with  a  gift. 

But  ere  Jacob  meets  his  brother,  "  there  wrestled  a  man  with 
lim  until  the  breaking  of  the  day."  Jacob  seems  to  have  been 
.  good  wrestler,  for  this  man  "  saw  that  he  prevailed  not  against 
im."    Was  Jacob   conqueror  then  .>    Yes,  and  No.     He  was 
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lamed  for  life.     But  we  have  intelligence  concerning  this  contest 
recorded  about  a  thousand  years  after — "  by  his  strength  he  had 
power  with  God  ;  yea,  he  had  power  over  the  angel,  and  pre- 
vailed "  (Hosea  xii.  3, 4).    Thou  wert  a  bold  man,  Jacob.     Did  no 
suspicion   cross  the  mind   that   more   than    mortal    opponent 
was  measuring  his  strength  with  thine  ?     It  seems  so,  for  said 
he,  "  I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me."     Well  said, 
Jacob !     Here  was   faith   surely !     Here  was  holy  pertinacity. 
"Will   not.^"     Ay,   that    is    right      "Pray  without   ceasing." 
God  is  vulnerable  to  prayer,  whilst  the  heavens  are  as  brass  to 
the   proud   in  heart.     But  see  further  what   the   prophet  says 
about  this  marvellous  scene  ;  "  he  wept  and  made  supplication." 
This  removes  all  marvel  at  Jacob's  success,  for  "  by  strength 
shall  no  man  prevail."     It  was  his  very  weakness,  his  clingii^ 
determination,  nevertheless,  that  obtained  for  him  the  surname, 
"  Israel,"  prince  of  God,  "  for,"  said  his  Almighty  antagonist,  but 
fast  friend,  "as  a  prince  hast  thou  power  with  God  and  with  men, 
and   hast   prevailed."     What   a   congress !     Almightiness   and 
weakness — and  weakness  prevails  !     Is  not  the  holiness  of  God 
shamed  thus  }  Jacob,  the  supplanter,  clasped  in  the  arms  of  God 
in  a  trial  of  strength,  and  prevailing  I     Job  knew  something  of 
this  :  **  Will  He  plead  against  me  with  His  great  power  ?    No; 
but  He  would  put  strength  in  me,"  (Job  xxiii.  6).     Yes  :  proud 
Pharisee !  God  knoweth  thee  afar  off,  but  He  was  merciful  to 
Jacob,  now  a  conscious  sinner  :  Jacob  knew  he  needed  a  blessing 
or  he  would  not  thus  have  wrestled.     But  he  was  not  the  chal- 
lenger.    The  mighty  God  threw  down  the  gage,  He  met  him  *'  as 
a  man."     But  let  us  mark,  "  He  touched  the  hollow  of  his  thigh, 
and  the  hollow  of  Jacob's  thigh  was  out  of  joint."     God  left  His 
mark.     Tlieii,  we  may  suppose,  came  the  weeping  and  supplica- 
tion.    He  felt  his  mortal  mould  shrink  in  contest  with  Him."  who 
only  hath  immortality."     Said  Alexander  the  Great,  when  asked 
to  contend  in  the  games  of  Greece, "  I  run  only  with  kings."     Here 
is  a  man  wrestling  with  the  King  of  kings,  and  he  prevails.    0 
Jacob  !  who  does  not  envy  thee  even  thy  shrunk  sinew  ?    Who 
does  not  covet  such  a  badge  of  honour }     Thou  hast  it,  believer, 
"rich  in  faith."     We  come  to  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob — ^to  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whatsoever  we  ask, 
nothing  doubting,  we  receive,  and  go  away  limping  in  all  the 
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lbs   of  nature's   strength :    "  when   I  am  weak  then  am   I 
ong. 

rhe  brothers  meet,  trembh'ngly  on  Jacob's  part ;  **  he  bowed 
Eiself  to  the  ground  seven  times,  until  he  came  near  his 
>thcr."  Esau  appears  to  advantage  here  :  "  and  Esau  ran  to 
^  him,  and  embraced  him,  and  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed 
Q ;  and  they  wept."  Alas !  that  we  cannot  reckon  Esau 
long  the  friends  of  God.  But  shall  the  world  surpass  the  elect 
God  in  those  beautiful  exhibitions  of  what  sweetness  sin  has 
k  in  our  nature.^  Beautiful  to  us,  for  we  behold  through 
jans  that  have  their  instinctive  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong, 
ley  part,  Esau  "  on  his  way  to  Seir,"  and  Jacob  "  came  to 
lalcm."  Is  Jacob  at  length  come  to  a  full  recognition  of  the 
3tce  of  God  to  him  ?  "  He  erected  there  an  altar,  and  called 
El-elohe-Israel,"  viz.  God  the  God  of  Israel.  His  first 
ar! 

Isaac  dies,  and  his  sons  bury  him.  Esau  has  forgotten  his 
neat  to  be  executed  on  this  sorrowful  occasion,  and  Jacob  has, 
rhaps,  forgotten  his  fears.  Then  Esau  gathers  all  together, 
nd  he  went  into  the  country  from  the  face  of  his  brother 
M)b :  for  their  riches  were  more  than  that  they  might  dwell 
fcther,  and  the  land  wherein  they  were  strangers  could  not 
aur  them,  because  of  their  cattle."  They  were  not  the  first 
>thers,  nor  the  last,  whom  riches  separate.  Wealth  is  the  first 
zc  of  life  with  the  many ;  everything  must  yield  to  this ;  even 
nfort  and  ease  flee  before  the  face  of  this  supplanter.  One 
ipter  is  devoted  to  Esau  and  his  posterity,  and  then  he 
appears  from  the  divine  record  until  he  is  again  placed  before 
as  that  "  profane  person  Esau,  who  for  one  morsel  of  meat 
d  his  birthright"  (Heb.  xii.  16). 

*Then  Jacob  said  to  his  household,  and  to  all  that  were 
Ji  him,  Put  away  the  strange  gods  that  are  among  you, 
\  be  clean,  and  change  your  garments;  and  let  us  arise 
1  go  up  to  Bethel ;  and  I  will  make  there  an  altar  unto 
d,  who  answered  me  in  the  day  of  my  distress,  and  was 
h  mc  in  the  way  which  I  went"  (Gen.  xxxv.  2,  3).  We 
:  conscious  of  a  healthy  tone  about  this  speech  of  Jacob. 
\  is  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  God.  "  So  Jacob  came 
Luz,  which  is  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  is  Bethel  ....  and 
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he  built  there  an  altar,  and  called  the  place  El-Beth-el "  (the 
God  of  Bethel).  God  could  not  say  of  Jacob  as  He  did  of 
Abraham,  "  I  know  that  he  will  command  his  children,  and  his 
household  after  him,  and  they  will  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord." 
Even  his  beloved  Rachel  was  an  idolator,  we  have  reason  to  fear, 
up  to  this  time  ;  for  Jacob  said  to  his  household,  "  Put  away  the 
strange  gods  ;"  we  know  she  brought  them  with  her,  yea,  stole 
those  that  were  Laban's.  We  are  little  able  to  comprehend  the 
inveteracy  of  this  propensity  to  idols;  yet  have  we  none?  Is 
there  nothing  dividing  the  heart's  allegiance  with  God  ?  Is  He 
supremely  enthroned  there  ?  We  love  our  wives,  our  husbands, 
our  children,  our  parents,  our  friends — too  little  rather  than  too 
much.  Foolish  fondness  there  may  be,  guilty  there  often  is;  but 
these  are  not  more  than  enough  merely,  they  are  unhealthy 
derangements  of  the  soul's  function.  Poison  is  secreted  instead 
of  alimentary  matter  ;  the  soul  is  wronged,  so  is  God  ;  yea,  so 
are  the  objects  of  this  mistaken  affection. 

Jacob  was  *'  a  thorough  business  man,"  and  this  is  no  reproach; 
but  often,  alas  !  for  the  families  of  such.    Jacob  tells  us,  "in  the 
day  the  drought  consumed  me,  and  the  frost  by  night,  and  my 
sleep  departed  from  my  eyes."    It  is  a  rare  thing  for  the  precious 
gift  of  children  to  be  rightly  esteemed  when  this  is  the  case ;  the 
most  favoured  pursuit  prospers,  and  the  more  important  tnist 
fails*.     We  know  not  that  more  than  one  of  Jacob's  sons  had  a 
saving  knowledge  of  God  ;  and  even  he  seems  to  have  attained 
it  only  after  he  was  violently  reft  from  his  father's  house.    Jacob 
was  not  wanting  in  tender  love ;  but  tender  love  will  not  suffice. 
How  many  sacrifice  their  children  on  this  shrine  !     Say,  Jacob; 
say,  Eli ;  say,  David  ;  what  might  your  children  have  been  had 
yc  been  what  ye  should  } 

"  And  Jacob  came  to  Beersheba,  and  offered  sacrifices  unto 
the  God  of  his  father  Isaac  And  Jacob  rose  up  from  Beersheba, 
....  and  came  into  Egypt,  Jacob  and  all  his  seed  with  him" 
(Gen.  xlvi.  i,  S,  6). 

It  is  cheering  to  mark  that  as  Jacob  draws  nearer  to  the  end 
of  his  wanderings  as  "  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim "  he  draws 
nearer  also  to  "  the  God  of  his  father  Isaac."  When  he  was  the 
man  of  business,  increasing  his  flocks  and  herds,  "  getting  up 
early,  sitting  up  late,  eating  the  bread  of  sorrows,"  we  do  not 
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read  of  altars  and  sacrifices.    Sorrows  are  for  all ;   shall  the 

sorrows  of  death  compass  us  about,  or  those  sorrows  in  which  we 

have    fellowship    with    God?    "I   have    great  heaviness  and 

continual   sorrow  of  heart,"  said  that  great   man   and   lowly 

servant,  Paul.     Why  so  ?     Mark  his  reason :  "  for  my  brethren, 

my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh."    Well  may  there  be  this 

sorrow  in  our  hearts.     We  may  laugh  at  some  follies,  but  we 

cannot  thus  pass  over  others ;  they  are  too  serious,  their  gambols 

are  hard  by  the  mouth  of  the  pit     As  Jacob  traverses  the  vale 

of  life  the  God  of  his  father  becomes  more  precious  to  him  ;  the 

lights  and  shadows  of  this  world  are  duly  estimated  ;  a  skilled 

artist  can  detect  the  hue  of  death  marring  all  their  haunts.    The 

Pisgah  of  his  hopes  is  ahead,  he  discerns  it,  but,  says  Jacob, 

••Joseph  my  son  is  yet  alive,  I  will  go  and  see  him  before  I  die." 

Cynicism  may  sneer  and  say,  "  The  world  is  leaving  Jacob,  and 

he  flatters  himself  that  he  is  leaving  the  world."     Let  that  pass 

for  what  it  is  worth.     The  father's  heart  beats  warmly  for  the 

son  of  his  old  age,  the  remembrancer  of  his  beloved  Rachel, 

whom  to  the  last  he  cherishes  in  his  fond  memory ;  other  things 

are  fading,  but  of  her  he  touchingly  says,  "  As  for  me,  when  I 

came  from  Padan,  Rachel  died  by  me  in  the  land  of  Canaan." 

Jacob's  dross  is  nearly  purged  away ;  the  true  gold  is  appearing. 

Father  and  son  meet  after  a  separation  of  twenty-two  years. 

**Now  let  me  die,"  said  Jacob,  "since  I  have  seen  thy  face, 

because  thou  art  yet  alive."     Not  yet,  Jacob ;  even  in  this  life 

there  is  yet  great  joy  for  thee  ;  "  seventeen  years  "  yet  remain 

for  the  noble  son  to  cherish  the  much  loved,  much  honoured 

father.     How  does  God  exceed  all  our  conceptions !     "  I  had 

not  thought  to  see  thy  face  ;  and,  lo,  God  hath  showed  me  also 

thy  seed."     "  Truly  God  is  good  to  Israel." 

"  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  Behold,  I  die,  but  God  shall  be 
with  you,  and  bring  you  again  to  the  land  of  your  fathers." 
Favoured  prophet  of  Jehovah  !  seer  of  future  years !  The  land 
of  Goshen,  teeming  with  good  things,  is  not  so  near  his  heart  as 
the  promised  land.  Where  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Leah,  and 
Rachel,  have  taken  possession,  there  is  his  heart.  Strange 
inheritors !  Who  shall  dispossess  them  }  There  they  rest  till 
the  day  of  remembrance.  God  will  surely  visit  them,  and  bring 
up  His  people  out  of  their  graves,  and  "the  wilderness  and  the 

A  a  2 
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solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them  ;  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice 
and  blossom  as  the  rose,"  Isa.  xxxv.  i.  Jacob  calls  his  sons 
together,  "  that  I  may  tell  you,"  said  he,  "  that  which  shall  befall 
you  in  the  last  days.  .  .  .  And  when  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of 
commanding  his  sons,  he  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and 
yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  was  gathered  to  his  people."  As 
Jacob  said  of  his  son  Joseph,  "his  bow  abode  in  strength**  even 
to  the  last.  He  was  in  possession  of  his  full  faculties,  and,  Uke 
all  the  worthies  of  his  race,  "  died  in  faith." 

One  may  marvel  that  holy  men  of  old  seemed  to  show  no 
apprehension  of  the  future  state.     In  their  departure  all  their 
thoughts   seem   to  have  centred   in  this  world.      Children  of 
promise  they  were,  but  their  inheritance  was  earthly,  and  this 
is  the  key  to  the  otherwise  insoluble  enigma  of  saved  ones,  as 
Hezekiah,  clinging  to  this  life  in  some  form.     We  do  not  now 
often  see  a  regret  in  the  saint's  prospect  of  leaving  these  troubled 
scenes,  but  Hezekiah  mourned  and  said,  "In  the  cutting  off  of 
my  days,  I  shall  go  to  the  gates  of  the  grave  ;  I  am  deprived  of 
the  residue  of  my  years  ;*'  and  the  Lord  heard  his  cry  and  said, 
"  I  will  add  unto  thy  days  fifteen  years."    Although  there  is  a 
glorious  future  before  the  Lord's  people,  yet  the  present  has 
charms  when  God  is  with  them.     Disappointment  would  mar 
our  hopes  now,  if  one  having  faith  in  a  crucified  Saviour  should 
thus  depart.     The  hopes  of  such  are  heavenly — ^away  from  this 
earth,  beautiful  as  it  will  be  "when  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
shall  have  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ" 
— supremely   beautiful   as   the   land  of  Judaea   shall   be,  and 
"Jerusalem  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,"  these  beauties  will  not 
suffice  for  those  who  are  the  Bride  of  the  Lamb — heaven  is  their 
home.     Full  and  everlasting  joy  and  blessedness  will   be  the 
inheritance  of  Abraham  and  his  seed,  "they  shall  be  all  righteous," 
as  Isaiah  declares  (Ix.  21)  ;  but  the  Church  will  be  with  Christ 
far  above  all  principalities  and  powers — above  all  created  things 
in  inexpressible  bliss. 

It  is  instructive  to  mark  the  progressive  character  of  Jacob's 
course  ;  it  was  the  path  of  the  just  shining  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day.  His  sun  did  not  go  down  at  noon ;  the 
splendours  of  a  long  day  closed  around  departing  light,  and  he 
*'  being  dead  yet  speakcth."     For  us  was  his  life  recorded,  and 
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the  last  scenes  disclosed.  Eminent  above  Abraham  and  Isaac 
in  his  prophetic  endowments,  he  could  look  into  the  future  and 
draw  back  the  veil  that  his  sons  might  have  a  glimpse  of  what 
should  come  after  them.  This  for  those  who  walk  by  sight,  and 
yet  faith  was  there.  It  is  for  us  to  walk  by  faith  whilst  our  gaze 
is,  at  times,  almost  dazzled  with  the  ineffable  glories  yet  to  be 
revealed  in  full,  for  "  we  see  Him  who  is  invisible."  Although  **  it 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,"  we  know  "  we  shall  be 
like  Him"  whom  our  hearts  love.  Great  things  have  been 
revealed  to  us  ;  we  await  the  time  of  inheritance.  We  shall  see, 
and  then  faith  will  have  fled,  absorbed  in  love  which  endureth 
for  ever.     "  Even  so  come,  Lord  Jesus." 


AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  CON- 
TROVERSY  BETWEEN  CHRISTIANITY 
AND  JUDAISM. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  Bernstein,  M.A.,  of  St.  Alban's. 

CUAPTKR  I. — {continued from  p,  226). 

France. 

Some  of  the  most  important  ecclesiastical  events  took  place  in 
France.  Many  of  the  canon  laws,  as  well  as  the  scholastic 
theology,  and  the  crusades,  had  their  birth  here.  There  is  a  kind 
of  Providential  law  to  be  observed  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
that  wliatever  happens  in  the  Church  is  not  confined  within  the 
Church's  roof,  but  is  also  extended  to  the  synagogue,  and  exer- 
cises an  important  influence  either  for  good  or  for  evil  upon  the 
Jews.  As  it  is  now,  so  it  was  in  all  the  Christian  ages  in  every 
country,  including  France.  The  early  history  of  the  Jews  in 
France  is  somewhat  veiled  in  obscurity.  The  date  of  their  arri- 
val on  French  soil  is  not  quite  certain.  It  may  be  that  the  first 
settlers  followed  Archelaus  in  his  exile  at  Vienne.  At  any  rate 
we  find  Jews  in  the  South  of  France  in  the  times  of  the  Visi- 
goths, who  treated  them  kindly.  But  strange  to  say,  after  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  France,  they  began  to  experience 
in  reality  the  woes  of  their  captivity.     Under  Clothair  II.  (617) 
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baptism  was  made  a  condition  for  a  Jew  obtaining  office.    Under 
Louis  the  Frank  and  Catholic's  reign  they  began  to  fare  worse. 
The  question  of  the  right  of  marriage  between  Christians  and 
Jews  was  discussed  in  the  councils  of  the  sixth  century,  and  the 
machinery  of  compulsory  baptisms  was  set  in  motion.     This  was 
blamed  by  Gregory  the  Great,  but  Bishop  Avitus  of  Clermont  did 
not  mind  the  Pope,  and  ordered  all  Jews  who  refused  to  enroll 
their  names  in  the  baptismal  register   to  quit  his  diocese.    A 
single  Jew  who  resolved  to  receive  baptism  was  severely  beaten 
by  his  brethren,  whereupon  the  mob  killed  many  Jews.    But  lo! 
out  of  this  chaos  came  forth  five  hundred  converts.     Dagobert  II. 
in  629  ordered  all  Jews  to  be  baptized  on  the  penalty  of  death 
or  exile,  but  the  decree  was  but  partially  enforced.    Charlemagne 
entertained  favourably  the  idea  of  bringing  all  nations  under  the 
spiritual  sway  of  the  Pope,  even  by  force,  but  happily  for  the 
Jews  he  did  not  consider  them  as  coming  under  the  category  of 
a  nation  as  he  did  the  Saxons,  and  was  liberal  towards  them,  and 
employed  one  Isaac  as  an  agent  at  the  court  of  Haroun-al- 
Raschid,  without  requiring  of  him  to  be  baptized.      Louis-le- 
Debonnaire  (814)  employed  also  a  Jew,  Zedekiah,  as  his  physician 
and  councillor,  but  he  was  accused  of  having  poisoned  his  master, 
therefore  the  next  king,  Charles  the  Bald  (840),  changed  the  policy 
towards  the  Jews,  and  we  hear  immediately  of  a  large  accession 
of  converts.    Louis  VII.  (i  1 37)  condemned  to  mutilation  and  death 
any  one  who  would  relapse  into  Judaism.  All  this  was  owing  to  the 
instigation  of  the  clergy,  as  appears  from  the  following  sermon, 
which  was  preached  at  the  beginning  of  "  Holy  Week  "  at  Bezicrs 
in   Languedoc.     The  preacher  mounted  the  pulpit  and  said,— 
"You  have  around  you  those  who  crucified  the  Messiah,  who 
deny  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God.     Now  is  the  time  when  you 
should  feel  most  deeply  the  iniquity  of  which  Christ  was  the 
victim.     This   is  the  day  in  which   our   Prince   has  graciously 
given   us  permission  to  avenge  this  crime.     Like   your  pious 
ancestors  hurl  stones  at  the  Jews,  and  show  your  sense  of  His 
wrongs  by  the  vigour  with  which  you  resent  them  ! "  ' 

Philip  Augustus,  son  of  the  former  king  (11 86),  confiscated 

'  Milman,  vol.  iii.  p.  169.  A  somewhat  similar  custom  is  still  practised  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem  on  Good  Friday.  The  following  is  a 
verse  of  a  hymn  which  the  >*Titer  heard  sung  by  the  Greek  Christians  in  that  church 
on  that  day  : — Sabtclnur  uvadena,  Zura  KalH:r  saicdna,  El  Messiah  fadama,  Nachneh 
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their  property  and  expelled  them,  but  readmitted  them  twenty 
3rears  afterwards.     Louis  the  Pious,  his  grandson  (1226),  was 
sometimes  kind  and  sometimes  cruel  to  the  Jews.      His    re- 
mark   is  well  known,  as  reported  by  Joinville,  "That  a  good 
knight  should  never  argue  with  an  unbeliever,  but  strike  home 
as  far  as  his  sword  will  go :"  and  Jews  of  course  were  reckoned 
as  unbelievers.     Four  and  twenty  carts  full  of  Talmudical  books 
were  by  his  order  committed  to  the  flames  in  Paris.'     But  the 
greatest  persecution  the  Jews  had  undergone  in  France,  was 
during  the  Crusades.    The  crusading  spirit  maddened  the  people, 
and  engendered  hatred  instead  of  compassion  to  the  legitimate 
owners  of  the  Holy  Land.    From  April  to  July  of  1076,  about  ten 
thousand   Jews  were   killed    in   France.       Bernard,   Abbot   of 
Clairvaux,  vehemently  denounced  the  atrocities  of  the  pharisaical 
zealots  and  their  pseudo-baptism,  but  his  voice  sounded  in  deaf 
cars.    His  famous  words  are  worthy  that  they  should  be  inscribed 
with  an  iron  pen  in  the  rock  for  ever.     "Qui  sapiunt  non  desipiant, 
qui  non  sapiunt,  sapiant,  et  qui  desipierunt  resipiscant."     That 
is,  "  Those  who  are  wise,  let  them  not  be  mad ;  and  those  who  are 
not  wise,  let  them  become  wise;  and  those  who  are  mad,  let  them 
come  again  to  their  senses."     What  advantage  is  it  to  follow 
after  and  persecute  the  enemies  of  the   Christian  faith  at  a 
distance,  when  enemies  are  lying  in  the  midst  of  us }    The  Popes 
of  the  Captivity  at  Avignon,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  their 
praise,  also  interceded  for  mild  treatment  of  the  Jews.    I  am  not 
writing  a  history  of  the  persecution  of  the  Jews,  but  only  men- 
tion these  facts  as  they  illustrate  the  trite  saying  that  a  Jew 
must  be  met  by  argument  and  by  love,  if  he  is  to  be  won  to  love 
Him  who  prayed  on  the  cross,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do."     The  persecution  of  the  middle  ages 
accounts  for  their  not  being  brought  into  the  Church  in  larger 
numbers.     It  knocked  like  a  hammer  on  the  anvil  on  the  Jewish 
heart,  and  instead  of  softening  it,  hardened  it  the  more,  and 
the  hammer  eventually  rebounded  on  those  that  laboured  there- 
with. 

The  source  of  all  the  cruelties  against  the  Jews  in  France  was 

d  yom  farasha.  El  yehud  Chasina  !  This  translated  means  :  **  The  Sabbath  of  the 
holy  fire  we  feast.  The  grave  of  our  Master  we  visit.  The  Messiah  died  in  our 
stead,  He  bought  us  with  His  blood.  To-day  we  are  happy,  Whilst  the  Jews  are  in 
misery."  *  See  Milman,  vol.  iii.  p.  196. 
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avarice.  All  thought  of  plundering  both  their  substance  and 
their  souls.  When  a  Jew  became  a  Christian  his  property  be- 
came the  inheritance  of  the  State,  and  therefore  the  Jews  not 
only  lost  with  each  convert  from  their  ranks  a  member  of  the 
nation,  but  also  with  him  available  capital.  This  irritated  them 
the  more,  for  they  knew  that  the  kings  and  bishops  cared 
more  for  their  money  and  jewels  than  for  their  souls. 
Eckmann  describes  this  well  in  a  single  sentence :  "  Le  pauvrc 
Juif  qu'on  ran9onnait  k  tout  les  barriers — tant  pour  le  Juif  et  tous 
pour  Tane,  n'osaient  pas  se  plaindre."*  This  state  of  things 
continued  more  or  less  to  nearly  the  time  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, 1789. 

France  can  show  a  few  very  famous  Hebrew  Christians. 

Philip  d'Aquino,  a  learned  rabbi  of  Carpentras.  whose  former 
name  was  Mordecai,  was  expelled  from  the  synagogue  of  Avignon 
in  1 610,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  Christianity.     He  went 
to  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  was  baptized  at  Aquino,  hence 
his  name.     At  Paris  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  teaching 
of  Hebrew.    Louis  XHI.  appointed  him  professor  in  the  Royal 
College  and  Hebrew  interpreter.     Le  Jay  also  employed  him  in 
correcting  the  Heb.-Chaldaic  parts  of  his  Polyglot     He  was 
preparing  a  version  of  the  N.T.  with  notes  on  St  Paul's  Epistles, 
when  he  died   1650.     His  works  are :  "  Dictionarium  Hebrseo- 
Chaldaeo-Talmudico-Rabbinicum,"  Paris,  1629,2  vols.  2.  "Racines 
de  la  Langue sainte,"  Paris,  1629.     3.  "Explication  des  treize 
moyens  dont  se  servaient  les  Rabbines  pour  entendre  le  Penta- 
teuque,  recueillis  du  Talmud."    4.  An  Italian  translation  of  the 
Apophthegms  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Doctors.     5.  "  Lacrimx  in 
Obitum   illust   Cardinal  de  BeruU,"  his  patron.     6.  "Examen 
Mundi."  7.  ''Discourses  du  Tabernacle  et  du  Camp  des  Israelites." 
Paris,  1623,  4to.     8.  "Radicae  Grsecae."   Louis  d'Aquino,  his  son, 
was  as  great  an  adept  in  Oriental  literature  as  his  father.    He 
wrote  "  Comment  R.  Levi  filii  Gersoni  ad  librum  Jobi  seu  in 
quinque  prima  capita,"  1622.     Also  "  Scholia  R.  Salomonis  Jarchi 
in  lib.  Esther,  item  Excerpta  quadam  ex  Talmudo  et  Yalkut  in 
eundem  libro."  Also  "The  Jewish  Church  since  R.  Simon,  son  of 
Gamaliel."     Antony  d'Aquino,  the  son   of  the    last,   was   first 
physician  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  died  1696.     (See  Biog.  Universelle.) 

*  Histoire  d'un  Paysan. 
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N.  de  Veil,  alias  Carlo  Maria,  was  bom  at  Metz,  and  after  the 
death  of  his  father  embraced  Christianity.  He  was  appointed  to 
a  high  ecclesiastical  office  in  the  Congregations  des  Chanoines 
R^guliers  de  St  Genevieve.  He  went  afterwards  to  England  and 
joined  the  English  Church,  and  then  again  the  Baptists.  He 
was  a  distinguished  theologian.  Morery  says  of  him  that  he  was 
the  first  stranger  who  dared  to  write  against  the  critical  history 
of  the  O.T.  of  Richard  Simon.  Louis  Compiegne  de  Veil  was  at 
first  professor  of  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris,  but  afterwards  joined 
the  English  Church  and  became  Librarian  to  the  king.  He 
translated  the  works  of  Maimonides  into  Latin.  Amongst  other 
distinguished  French  Hebrew  Christians,  I  shall  only  mention 
the  names:  Pere  Ravaignan,  Claude  May  the  Mystic,  Prof. 
Pierre  VignoUes,  the  famous  physician  Paul  de  Vailie :  in  our 
own  time,  Abb^  Rastisbone  of  Strasburg,  now  of  Jerusalem  ;  Pere 
Bauer,  the  Chaplain  of  Napoleon  IIL,  who  performed  the  religious 
ceremony  at  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  Mons.  Fould,  the 
minister  of  State  ;  and  last  on  the  list,  but  not  least  in  distinction 
of  true  honour,  Baquol,  a  historian  of  Strasburg  and  convert  of 
the  "London  Society's"  Mission,  with  whose  children  I  was 
personally  acquainted. 

Italy. 

From  Acts  xxviii.  23,  we  learn  in  what  manner  the  Apostle  Paul 
carried  on  the  controversy  with  the  Jews  in  Rome.  This  ought 
to  have  been  taken  as  a  model  by  his  successors  in  that  city  for 
all  future  time.  Yet  in  no  country  has  the  Missionary  modus 
operandi  so  varied  from  time  to  time  as  in  Italy.  This  country 
has  ever  been  the  scene  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  discord  in 
spite  of  the  outward  form  and  semblance  of  unity,  and  the  policy 
in  reference  to  Jews  was  moulded  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  or  the  good  or  ill  will  of  individual  Popes.  The 
first  converts  to  whom  St  Paul  partly  addressed  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  were  absorbed  in  the  Gentile  Church,  and  we  hear 
of  no  Hebrew  converts  for  a  long  time.  In  Juvenal's  time  there 
were  8000  Jews  in  Rome,  the  most  of  them  were  so  poor  that 
they  only  possessed  a  cophinus,  a  basket  in  which  they  carried 
their  food  and  a  bundle  of  hay  for  their  bed.  They  were  pro- 
hibited to  live  in  the  city,  and  they  encamped  like  gipsies  between 
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the  Via  Appia  and  the  city  of  Copena,  near  Rome,  and  for  this 
they  paid  an  annual  tax  called  Fiscus  Judaicus.  Alexander 
Severus  permitted  them  to  live  in  a  part  of  the  Trastevere, 
afterwards  called  Ghetto.*  The  early  Popes,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned before,  were  friendly  to  them.  Gr^ory  the  Great  (542— 
604)  was  indignant  against  compulsory  baptisms.  Yet  even  he 
gave  sinister  motives  for  efforts  in  seeking  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews  in  a  regular  way,  "  in  order  that  their  children  may  be  gain 
for  the  Church."  Not  only  had  the  Jews  to  pay  into  the  papal 
treasury  the  same  taxes  which  the  Romans  had  imposed  on 
them,  but  also  to  contribute  to  the  embellishment  of  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  under  which  the  Popes  marched  in  grand  processions 
Such  vexations  and  the  hatred  which  the  spirit  of  Monasticism 
inflamed  against  them,  and  above  all  the  image  worship  of  the 
Roman  Church,  were  the  greatest  argument  presented  to  them 
advcrsus  Christianity.  To  mention  a  few  Roman  Missionary 
efforts  amongst  the  Jews  will  suffice. 

In  Genoa  the  Spanish  refugees  were  huddled  up  in  a 
corner  and  left  to  starve ;  then  the  missionaries  came  with  a 
loaf  of  bread  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  crucifix  in  the  other,  and 
shouted  "Be  converted!"  In  this  manner  many,  incredulous 
as  it  may  appear,  were  brought  into  the  Church.  Through  the 
preaching  of  one  Giovanni  Capistrano,  called  the '' Eater  of  the 
Hussites  and  Turks,"  many  were  violently  converted,  and  many 
more  innocently  killed  in  1456. 

Though  it  would  be  uncharitable  and  contrary  to  the  truth  to 
charge  all  the  Popes  or  any  of  them  with  these  outbursts  of 
madness  against  the  Jews,  yet  we  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  were  exceedingly  unmerciful  in  their  treatment  of 
the  Jews,  and  exceedingly  ignorant  in  their  treatment  of  the 
Jewish  question,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following.     Gregory 
the  Great,  the  best  of  the  Popes  in  the  seventh  century,  inculcated 
the  erroneous  principle  that  the  first  generation  of  converted 
Jews  do  not  count  for  much,  but  they  are  to  be  brought  into 
the  Church  for  the  sake  of  their  children   being  brought   up 
Christians.     Zachary,  in  the  eighth  century,  enacted  stringent 
laws    against    the  Jews.      Gregory  VII.    (Hildebrand)    in   the 

*  Pastor  Becker  in    the  Record^  who  quotes  Abarbanel's   "Storia  dell*  Exilic" 
and  Slony's  **  Koba  di  Roma," 
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eleventh  century  destroyed  their  synagogues,  confined  them  to 
the  Ghetto,  and  inflicted  upon  them  various  other  oppressive 
enactments.      Innocent  III.  (12 16)  with   his  Lateran  Council 
excluded  them  from  all  offices  of  dignity.     Gregory  IX.  and 
Innocent  IV.  in  the  same  thirteenth  century  ordered  that  the 
Jewish  literature  except  the  Bible  should  be  burnt.     Clement 
IV.  published  a  bull  against   them,   which  was  renewed    by 
Nicolas  IV.     But  Clement  V.  ordered  in  the  Council  of  Vienne, 
131 1,  that  the  Talmud  should  be  studied  in  the  Academies  of  Paris, 
Oxford,  Bononia,  and  Salamanca.    Leo.  X.  (1513)  was  a  great 
lover  of  Hebrew  literature.    Julius  III.  (1553),  and  Paul  IV. 
(1559),  issued  Bulls  for  the  burning  of  the  Talmud,  and  all  such 
books,  which  were  placed  in  the  prohibitory  Index,  but  this  did 
not  hinder  Cardinal  Borromeus  from  moving  in  the  Council  of 
Milan,  1565,  that  all  theologians  should  endeavour  to  become 
conversant  with  Jewish  literature  and  the  controversy  with  them. 
It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  some  of  the  Popes  adopted  the 
right  method  of  carrying  missionary  work  amongst   the  Jews. 
Thus  Benedict  XIII.,  Peter  de  Luna,  convened  a  conference  of 
Christian    theologians    and     Jewish    rabbis     to    discuss     the 
question  at    issue  in    141 2,  which   the   famous    Spanish  rabbi 
Joseph   Albo,   the  author  of  the  Ikkarim,  attended,  and   was 
defeated  in  argument  by  the  convert  Hieronymus  de  Santa  F6, 
but  the  result  of  this  was  also  the  burning  of  the  Talmud  and 
compulsory  attendance  of  Jews    at  Christian  lectures,  yet   in 
the  end  the  Pope  annulled  this  law.     The  Popes  of  the  Captivity 
at  Avignon  were  on  the  whole  liberal  to   the  Jews,   amongst 
whom  we  must  especially  record  Anacletus  II.     He  was  the  son 
of  Peter  Leonis,  a  rich  Jew  whom    Hildebrand  converted    to 
Christianity  (see  "Scattered  Nation,"  March  1871).     Anacletus 
was  raised  to  be  Cardinal  of  St.  Mary  on  Tiber  by  Calixtus  II. 
in  1 1 19,  and  after  the  death  of  Honorius  II.  (1130)  was  elected 
Pope,  and  filled  the  papal  chair,  which  he  maintained  until  his 
death  in  11 38,  in  spite  of  excommunication  and   thunderbolts 
which  were  thrown  against  him  by  the  antipope.  Innocent  II. 
He  was  supported    by  Roger  of  Sicily,  and    it  was    probably 
after  the  defeat  of  his  patron  that  he  fled  to  France.     On  his 
way  there,  he    gave  audience   to  a    deputation   of   Jews,  and 
received  from  them  the  roll  of  the  Law,  on  which  occasion  he 
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expressed  his  wish  that  God  may  remove  the  veil  of  Moses  from 
their  eyes.*  A  German  Jew  in  reading  this  would  exclaim, 
"  Sieh  !  er  hatte  doch  ein  jiidisches  Herz  gehabt  und  das  zeigtc 
sich  so  bald  er  die  Torah  sah."  See !  he  had  still  a  Jewish 
heart,  which  he  manifested  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  Law.  Most 
assuredly  we  Jewish  Christians  have  Jewish  hearts,  and  have  not 
ceased  to  love  the  Torah  nor  our  people,  but  we  pray  with 
Pope  Anacletus  that  God  may  in  His  mercy  convince  the  Jews 
that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  of  whom  Moses  in  the  Law  and  the 
prophets  did  write. 

It  is  a  pleasant  task  to  record  that  the  majority  of  the  Popes 
were  friends  of  the  Jews,  and  sought  their  conversion  in  the  proper 
manner. 

Jews  were  physicians  to  Leo  X.  Two  hundred  Jews  held  high 
offices  under  Alexander  III.  Paul  V.  (1605)  allowed  them  to  live 
in  Ancona.  Paul  III.  and  Gregory  XIII.  and  others  established 
institutions  where  the  controversy  was  made  a  matter  of  diligent 
study,  and  we  may  believe  of  prayer,  but  the  Jews  were  obliged  to 
go  to  attend  the  sermons  in  the  Church  of  St.  Angelo.  Moreover, 
the  Council  of  Basle  acting  under  the  influence  of  Alfonso  de 
Burgos  and  Cardinal  Carlo  Borromeo  earnestly  deliberated  on 
the  Mission  to  Jews.  There  were  also  from  time  to  time 
individual  monks  who  loved  them  for  the  fathers'  sake. 

We  have  seen  in  France  St  Bernard  taking  their  part    In 
Italy  the  General  of  the  order  of  Capuchins,  Laurentius  a  Bnin- 
disio,  did  more  than  that.     He  went  with  the  Hebrew  Bible  in 
hand  from  city  to  city,  and  preached  with  love  and  power  Jesusf 
Christ.     The  Jews  of  Rome,  Ferrara,  Padua,  Mantua,  Verona, 
and  Venice  flocked  to  hear  him  ;  while  he  sought  to  convince 
them  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  several  rabbis  received  the 
Word  with  gladness  and  admiration  of  his  teaching,  and  were 
converted.     He  met  with  resistance  and  even  violence,  but  this 
did  not  discourage  him. 

The   Hebrew  Christians  of  Italy  whose  names  are  marked 
for  distinction  in  history  are  as  follows  : — 

Peter  Leonis,  whose  son  was,  according  to  some  historians, 
the  Governor  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  under  Leo  X. 

•  See  about  this  Jewish  Pope  the  legend  of  El  Hanan.     ynvish  InUUigencer^  Feb. 
1876. 
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It  IS  an  interesting  fact  that  many  of  the  noble  families  of 
Italy,  as  the  Ascarelli,  Passati,  Viterbi,  and  Koreas  are  descen- 
dants of  Jews.  The  rich  family  of  Koreas  came  from  Spain  to 
Italy  in  1412.  Salomon  Koreas  was  baptized  in  1573  «^^d 
received  the  name  of  Ugo  Buoncampagno,  which  was  formerly 
the  family  name  of  Gregory  XIII.  The  Pope  knighted  them, 
and  appointed  them  as  Comites  Palatini.  The  family  of  the 
Ugones  was  one  of  the  first  in  Rome  ;  they  embellished  the  city 
by  magnificent  buildings.  They  won  many  of  their  Jewish 
brethren  for  the  Church.  The  family  Gisleri  are  descendants  of 
Elias  Koreas,  whom  Pope  Pius  V.  baptized  together  with  100 
learned  Jews.  Later,  the  most  respectable  Jewish  family  of 
Gabai  embraced  Christianity. 

But  it  is  more  in  accord  with  the  aim  of  this  historical  sketch  to 
give  a  list  of  the  Hebrew  Christians  who  were  distinguished  as 
polemics  or  missionaries  to  their  brethren  in  Italy.  These  are : 
I.  Angelus  Hierosolymitanus,  originally  from  Mount  Carmel. 
Through  his  sermons  many  Jews  were  brought  to  the  saving  faith 
in  Christ.  He  prophesied  to  his  contemporaries  the  increasing 
power  of  the  Turks  and  the  spiritual  decay  of  Christianity,  and  on 
account  of  his  decided  testimony  against  the  opinion  of  Beren- 
gar  suffered  martyrdom.  2.  Andreas  a  Monta,  known  amongst 
the  Jews  as  Rabbi  Joseph  Izarphat  Alphesi,'  a  native  of  Fez  in 
Africa.  As  a  rabbi  in  Rome  he  used  to  give  expositions  of  the 
Bible  in  the  synagogue,  and  by  this  means  he  became  convinced 
of  the  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  in  Jesus,  was  bap- 
tized in  1552,  and  then  worked  amongst  the  Jews  both  by  writing 
and  preaching. 

Porchetus  Salvagio  of  Genoa  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  belonged  to  the  Carthusian  order.  In  his  solitude  he  com- 
posed a  book  in  which  he  proved  to  the  Jews  the  truth  of 
Christianity  from  the  Scriptures,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Cabbala. 
He  borrowed  largely  from  Raymund  Martin.  This  book,  entitled 
"  Victoria  Porcheti  adversus  impios  Judaeos  "  was  printed  at  Paris, 
1620,  by  Augustin  Justinian,  bishop  of  Nebo.  Another  tract, 
"De  entibus  et  Unis,"  is  in  the  library  of  the  Dominicans  at  Genoa. 
Peter  Galatinus  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  he  was  a  good 
linguist  and  theologian,  and  acquired  a  reputation  by  his  works. 

"  Is  he  not  a  relation  of  D^cS«  ? 
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Amongst  others  is  "  De  Arcanis  Catholicae  veritatis."  But  he 
made  free  use  of  the  works  of  the  former.  See  Cristophele  Cart- 
wright  in  the  Preface  to  his  Notes  on  Genesis. 

Ezekiel  Pisauriensis,  alias  R.  Joseph  Izarphath,  was  philoso- 
pher and  physician  at  Florence.    A  sermon  on  the  Jewish  subject 
was  the  means  of  his  conversion.    When  the  Pope  examined 
him  concerning  his  motives  and  faith,  he  offered  such  a  decisive 
testimony  for  Christ,  that  the  Pope  with  great  joy  exclaimed, 
•*  Blessed  is  he  who  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."     He  after- 
wards preached  very  zealously  to  the  Jews,  and  some  of  his 
sermons  are  still  extant.     His  contemporary  was  Paul  Eustatius 
de  Nola,  known  amongst  the  Jews  as  Menachem  de  Nola.    He 
gave  to  the  brother  of  Pope  Clement  HI.  Hebrew  instruction, 
and  through  the  discussions  which  took  place  between  him  and 
his  pupil  he  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ     He  wrote 
several  books  on  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith.    Sixtus 
Senensis,  after  his  baptism  entered  a  monastery  of  the  Franciscans, 
and  was  found  to  hold  some  opinions  which  were  considered  here- 
tical.    If  it  had  not  been  for  the  interposition  of  Pius  IV.  he  would 
have  been  burnt  by  the  Inquisition.     This  Pope  won  him  for  the 
Dominicans,  in  which  order  he  became  a  famous  preacher.    He 
wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  called 
"  Bibliotheca  Sancta."     Elisa  Romanus,  who  received  the  name  of 
Alexandro  di  Francesco  at  his  baptism  ;  on  account  of  his  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  Hebrew  literature  he  was  called  Hebraeus. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  and  counsellor  of  Clement  VIII.  and 
procurator  and  general  vicar  of  the  order  of  the  Franciscans  in 
1592.     He  resigned  his  Bishopric  of  Forli  in  order  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  study  and  literary  work.     He  is  gjreatly  praised 
by  Italian  writers. 

Immanuel  Tremellius,  one  of  the  most  able  and  earnest  men 
of  his  time  who  yearned  after  the  salvation  of  his  brethren*  was 
a  native  of  Ferrara.  He  was  an  evangelical  Christian.  He 
contributed  much  to  the  revival  of  learning  and  to  the 
Reformation  in  Italy.  Had  to  flee  therefore  the  Inquisition, 
came  into  connexion  with  Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr,  was  appointed 
professor    in    Strasburg.      Driven    from    thence,   he   came  to 

•  See  his 
Snto*  nrwrro  rn»nS  'sm  bai  ,rono  *:«  viVwaVi  *2b  rm  no?  p3H  Vj  rp  nTa  "jpsn  xd^  nov* 
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England,  and  through  the  influence  of  Cranmer  was  appointed 
professor  at  Cambridge.  Again  banished  by  Queen  Mary,  he 
returned  to  Strasburg,  and  from  thence  to  Heidelberg,  where 
lie  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Heidelberg  Confession. 
There  he  wrote  several  tracts  in  reference  to  the  Jewish  con- 
troversy, and  a  Syriac  translation  of  the  N.T.  in  Hebrew  letters. 
Later  he  was  permitted  to  visit  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy  in  Sedan,  1580,  full  of  gratitude  for  having 
been  permitted  by  Divine  mercy,  to  acknowledge  the  truth  and 
to  make  it  known  to  others.* 

Paul  Canossa  was  a  famous  Oriental  scholar,  and  preached  the 
Gospel  with  great  zeal  to  the  Jews  at  Rome  He  deserves 
an  especial  notice  on  account  of  his  laborious  and  self-denying 
work  in  the  issuing  of  the  Bombergian  Hebrew  Bible.  The 
famous  printer  of  Antwerp,  Daniel  Bomberg,  learned  the  Hebrew 
language  from  him,  and  with  his  co-operation  he  was  enabled 
to  establish  a  Hebrew  press  at  Venice,  from  which  came  forth 
various  editions  of  the  Bible  as  well  as  the  Talmud. 

Of  the  Italian  Hebrew  Christians  of  the  seventeenth  century 
which  we  must  not  overlook,  are :  Rabbi  Judah  Jona,  born  at 
Safed,  1588.  He  first  returned  to  Palestine.  On  account  of  his 
great  learning,  the  Jews  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
Morenu  =  S.T.D.  He  was  called  to  Poland.  On  his  way  he 
visited  Amsterdam  and  Hamburg.  In  the  latter  place  he 
received  some  Christian  impressions,  and  was  attracted  by  the 
Gospel.  He  was  baptized  in  Warsaw  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven, 
with  all  his  family.  The  King  and  Queen  of  Poland  were  his 
sponsors,  and  he  received  the  name  of  the  Papal  Nuncio, 
Johan  Baptista  Jona.  He  became  a  jeweller,  and  was  sent  by 
the  king  to  Constantinople,  to  buy  precious  stones.  For  some 
unknown  cause  the  Russian  king,  Wladislaus  IV.,  intercepted  him 
and  put  him  in  prison,  and  only  released  him  after  the  payment 
of  a  great  sum  of  money.  But  he  was  not  permitted  to  return 
to  Poland,  and  he  went  back  to  Italy.  The  Duke  Ferdinand  of 
Tuscany  became  his  patron,  and  appointed  him  to  the  professor- 
ship of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  languages  at  the  University  of 
Pisa.    Afterwards  he  was  professor  of  the  College  of  the  Pro- 

*  Hb  Syriac  Tersion  of  the  N.T.  was  consulted  by  the  translators  of  the  Douay 
Bible.     See  Hist.  M.  Simon,  Hist.  Crit.  N.T. 
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paganda  and  papal  librarian.  His  works  are  a  Hebrew  trans- 
lation of  Bellarmine*s  "  Doctrina  de  Cath.  Fide,"  and  of  the  New 
Testament,  besides  a  Hebrew  Dictionary  and  grammatical 
works.  It  is  said  that  he  knew  the  whole  Bible  by  heart  His 
successor  was  Julius  Monrosinus,  or  according  to  his  Jewish 
name  Samuel  Nachemiyah.  He  came  to  Italy  from  Thessa- 
lonica  and  could  trace  his  pedigree  to  Nehemiah.  His  family 
was  very  rich.  In  Venice  he  heard  a  dispute  between  two 
Hebrew  converts  about  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel.  One  of 
these  had  gone  back  to  Judaism,  and  the  other  was  en- 
deavouring to  regain  him.  They  concluded  to  submit  the 
question  in  dispute  to  the  decision  of  the  rabbi  of  Venice, 
Simon  Luzzato.  He,  taking  them  to  be  both  good  Jews,  advised 
them  "  not  to  inquire  about  the  meaning  of  this  passage  at  all, 
for  according  to  it,  the  Messiah  must  have  already  appeared, 
but  whether  it  was  Jesus  or  another,  he  could  not  say  for 
certain."  But  just  this  candid  expression  of  the  rabbi  led 
Monrosinus  and  the  renegade  to  earnest  search  of  the  Scriptures 
and  to  a  full  confession  of  Christ.  In  his  writings  he  proves  to 
the  Jews  that  they  neither  do  nor  can  keep  the  Mosaic  and 
traditional  precepts. 

Thomas  Fidelis,  another  learned  Jew,  after  a  long  struggle  with 
his  conscience  confessed  Christ  openly  at  the  age  of  seventy.  Paul 
de  Medici  *  tells  us  himself,  in  his  "  Lettera  scritta  agli  Ebrei 
d'ltaha"  (Firenze,  li.  7.  Agosto,  1715),  that  he  was  baptized  in 
Livorno,  and  gives  the  reasons  for  his  embracing  Christianity. 
He  studied  theology  and  was  ordained  priest,  and  lectured  on 
Hebrew  and  Rabbinical  literature  in  the  Academy  of  Florence. 
He  was  an  able  polemic  in  the  controversy  with  modem  Judaism, 
and  he  carried  it  on  with  vigour,  but  also  with  great  love.    Of 
his  numerous  works  are  most  prominent:  i.  "  Catalog©  di  Neofiti 
illustri'*(i70i).  2.  "PromptuariumBiblicorumTextuum  adCatho- 
licam  Fidem  confirmandam  et  Judaeorum  infirmandam  perfidiam" 
(1707).     This  is  written  in  Hebrew  and  in  Latin.     3.  "Dialdghi 
Sacrisopra  il  Vecchio  e  Nuovo  Testamento,"  41  parts  in  21  vols. 
Venice,  1731-35.     4.  "  Riti  e  Costumi  degli  Ebrei  confutati ;"  fifth 
edition,  Venice,  1757.     This  last  work  is  similar  to  one  written 
by  the  learned  Jew,  Leon  da  Modena. 

*  I  owe  this  information  to  brother  A.  Fiirst,  in  "Saat  auf  Hoflfhung"  of  1874. 
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lis  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  salvation  of  his  brethren  according 
lie  flesh  were  not  fruitless.  Of  those  whom  he  brought  to 
Saviour  are  two  rabbis;  i.  Nicolo  Stratta,  gi^  Rabbino 
rei,  who  wrote  a  circular  to  all  the  Jews,  under  the  title, "  Lettera 
Universale  del  Giudaisimo."  2.  Ferretti,  who  was  the  Abbot  of 
incesco  Maria,  and  whose  Jewish  name  was  Sabbathai  Nahum, 
n  in  Ancona.  He  wrote  a  book  of  dogmatic  controversy 
.inst  the  Jews,  entitled,  "La  Verita  della  Fede  Cristiana," 
lice^  1 74 1,  in  which  a  prayer  in  Hebrew  and  Italian  tells  of 
conflicts  of  his  soul  before  he  obtained  the  victory  of  faith. 
is  it  is  worth  while  to  reproduce  in  extenso  : — 
'  Creator  of  the  worlds,  Lord  of  lords !  Thou  knowest  that 
many  years  my  heart  and  spirit  are  restless  within  me  and 
t  I  realize  an  overpowering  feeling  to  forsake  the  faith  of  my 
icrs  and  to  accept  the  Christian  faith.  Yet  I  do  not  know 
ether  this  is  a  good  emotion  of  my  heart,  a  pure  operation  of 
y  Holy  Spirit  intended  for  my  salvation,  and  whether  in  this 
ii  Thy  will  and  good  pleasure  is  realized.  It  is  also  known  to 
ce  that  I  feel  this  burning  flame  in  my  heart,  whether  I  am  in 
\  schools  or  at  the  prayers  in  the  synagogue  even  in  high 
tival  days.  I  cannot  otherwise :  I  must  rise  from  my  bed  in 
\  midst  of  night,  and  with  bitter  tears  which  Thou  wilt  not 
dain,  to  invoke  Thee  by  Thy  thirteen  attributes  that  Thou 
lyest  take  away  these  inward  vexations  from  me.  But  they 
:ome  more  powerful  and  vehement  and  increase  day  by  day, 
that  I  cannot  overcome  them  and  am  tired  and  weary  and 
iguishing.  If  one  thought  leaves  me,  another  rises  immediately ; 
*  one  whispers  this,  the  other  that,  and  I  remain  dumb.  Thou 
owest  also  that  I  ran  away  from  my  house,  and  when  I  returned 
jlt  a  little  peace,  but  soon  these  thoughts  got  the  mastery  over 
J,  and  filled  my  soul  with  fear  and  terror,  so  that  I  do  not 
joy  a  moment's  rest  either  night  or  day.  Therefore,  O  Lord, 
lou  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  who  dwellest  above  the 
icrubim,  hear  me !  O  Lord,  hearken  to  me !  Here  I  am,  here  I 
1 1  under  fasting  and  prayer  do  I  supplicate  the  grace  of  the 
*one  of  Thy  majesty,  that  Thou  mayest  in  love  incline  to  grant 
J  my  petition.  Oh  I  that  Thou  wouldest  graciously  look  down 
on  me  when  my  mouth  and  my  speech  deny  me  their  use ;  I 
ti  utter  nothing  more,  I  cannot  answer  Thee,  nor  lift  up  my 
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face  to  Thee,  O  Lord  my  God !  Give  me  a  new  and  a  pure 
heart,  and  renew  Thy  Spirit  within  me,  that  I  may  be  enabled  and 
willing  to  understand  these  inner  emotions,  and  to  receive  the  truth. 
If  it  is  concluded  before  the  throne  of  Thy  majesty  that  I  should 
accept  the  Christian  faith,  because  it  is  good,  right,  and  holy,  and 
acceptable  to  Thee,  O  may  it  please  Thee  also,  that  I  should  go 
out  and  in  in  peace,  and  not  depart  from  Thy  ways  and  will. 
From  Thee  come  all,  and  Thou  rulest  over  all,  and  Thou 
cnlightenest  the  eyes  of  those  who  accomplish  that  which  is  in 
accordance  with  Thy  counsel.  If  at  the  end  of  this  month,  this 
restlessness  of  my  soul  will  not  have  ceased,  so  I  shall  in  truth 
acknowledge  that  Thou  thyself  hast  from  heaven  Thine  habitation 
wrought  this  restlessness  in  me,  in  order  that  I  may  be  led  to 
the  source  of  salvation.  Now  take  me  by  Thy  right  hand,  and 
bring  me  nigh  to  redemption,  save  me  from  mine  enemies! 
*  Thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil ;  my  cup  runneth  over.  Surely 
goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and 
I  will  dwell  •  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever.'  Praised  be  Thou, 
O  Lord,  teach  me  Thy  statutes.  Praised  be  Thou,  O  Lord,  who 
hearest  prayer ! — Amen." 

All  this  proves  that  Italy  had  some  earnest  and  learned 
Hebrew  Christian  Witnesses,  but  it  proves  also  that  if  the  Church 
itself  does  not  possess  the  whole  truth  in  purity  she  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  move  a  nation.  "If  the  Lord  does  not  keep  the 
city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain." 

(To  be  continued. ) 


Dear  Mil  Editor, — May  I  solicit  a  liule  more  space  in  your  next  issue  of  THS 
Anglo-Hebrew  Christian  Quarterly  to  reply  to  the  strictures  indulged  in  by  a 
certain  critic  in  the  S<iat  aufHoffnung  for  last  April  on  my  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Hebrew  Christian  Witness  for  January  last  ?  I  readily  and  gratefully  accept  hb 
suggestion  not  to  give  occasion  to  our  opponents  to  reproach  us  with  being  uncritical 
when  treating  of  their  history.  I  hope,  however,  that  I  may  not  be  deemed  presumpcuous 
if  I  find  myself  compelled  to  administer  a  few  wholesome  hints  to  my  would-be  instructor 
on  the  art  of  criticism.  It  appears  that  he  only  glanced  at  the  article  aUuded  to^  vid 
when  he  saw  the  mention  of  the  Copper-plate  of  Caserta  he  fastened  upon  it,  and  said 
to  himself^  *'This  is  the  very  thing  which  I,  twenty-seven  years  ago,  bud  by  as  a 
curious  piece  of  information  in  my  lectures  on  Matthew.  This  is  a  good  opportunity 
of  exploding  the  invention."  In  his  superficial  perusal  of  my  paper,  the  hasty  critic 
overlooked  the  author  from  whom  I  quoted  verbatim.  My  rash  critic  expiesaes  a 
doubt  whether  I  had  drawn  mediately  or  immediately  from  the  original  source,  and 

'  Hebr.  \'n2^,  ve-shabti,  an  allusion  to  his  name  Sabbathai. 
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ikes  me  antedate  the  supposed  discovery  about  some  six  hundred  years.  Had  he 
tioed  that  I  have  quoted  L.  Schmidt's  GesckuhU  der  Stadt  JertuaUm^  published 
*  schools  and  the  general  public,  he  would  probably  have  reproached  himself  for 
ring  kept  this  curiosity  so  long  in  his  lectures,  and  not  having  exposed  its  spurious- 
K  before  his  countrymen  many  years  ago. 

I  confess  that  I  need  not  have  adduced  the  Copper-plate  of  Caserta  to  prove  my 
^ment,  or  rather,  to  confirm  the  proof  which  I  quoted  from  the  Gospels.  Grant- 
\  that  the  Caserta  Copper*plate  is  a  foreery,  it  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  vali- 
ty  of  my  proof,  but  rather  strengthens  it.  It  substantially  records  what  we  know 
infallible  authority,  and  I  cannot  see  for  what  purpose  it  should  have  been  forged. 
oreover  the  critic,  if  he  had  been  a  careful  reader,  might  have  perceived  by  the 
lole  tenor  of  my  article  that  I  simply  produced  it,  as  he  did  himself,  as  a  curiosity 
1^.  I  undertook  to  compile,  from  various  sources,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  everything 
uch  might  interest  a  student  of  the  Controversy  between  Christianity  and  Judaism  ; 
conld  not  omit  a  supposed  document  which  is  recommended  in  a  work  that  I 
aght  in  the  Evangelical  Book-shop  of  Basil,  in  the  following  words  : — '*  This  is  the 
38t  important  act  that  was  ever  reported  in  the  annals  of  history  "  (see  Schmidt's 
nisalem,  p.  117). 

The  Soot  auf  Hoffnung  critic  must  also  bear  with  me,  if  I  maintain  that  ke  failed  to 
ove  that  the  Caserta  Copper-plate  is  a  forgery  at  all,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  so,  and 
Kt  he  had  better  let  it  rest  on  its  own  merits.  All  the  critic  did  was  to  tell  his  readers 
the  name  of  a  learned  Or.  Thesmar  that  so  valuable  was  the  copper-plate  considered 
It  Lord  Howard  paid  2890  francs  for  a  fac-simile.  Then  he  informed  us  that  the 
IT  of  the  discovery  was  not  in  1280,  but  in  1820,  thus  confounding,  according  to 
f  informant,  the  first  discovery  by  the  Italians  whilst  digging  in  Aquila,  and  the 
»Mid  discovery  by  the  French  in  their  expedition  to  the  same  place. 
Tlim,  again,  he  volunteered  the  gratuitous  assertion  that  the  author  of  the  copper- 
tte  was  ignorant  that  Pontius  Pilate  was  the  Procurator  of  Judea,  and  not  of  Lower 
ililee.  Does  this  assertion  disprove  the  antiquity  of  the  plate  ?  Supposing  that  the 
ebrew  engraving  was  done  some  time  or  other  by  Hebrews,  such  actual  or  feigned 
Borance  on  the  part  of  the  engraver  might  be  accounted  for.  It  might  have  been 
me  with  a  view  to  make  it  questionable  whether  Pontius  Pilate  was  the  Governor  01 
rasalem,  and  with  a  desire  to  connect  his  name  with  Galilee,  over  which  he  unlaw- 
Uy  claimed  jurisdiction  by  mingling  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants  with  their  sacrifices. 
s  to  the  names  of  Robani  Zorobable  Capet  being  mediaeval  and  not  ancient,  this  is 
e  least  potent  argument  which  can  disprove  the  antiquity  of  the  copper-plate  ;  for 
ese  names  are  only  given  in  the  French  form  for  Reuben  Zerubable  Caipha,  or 
^has,  or  such-like  very  conmion  names  among  the  Jews  in  ancient  times.  I  am 
it  defending  the  genuineness  of  the  copper-plate,  but  I  venture  to  suggest  to  my 
itic  to  be  more  critical  in  the  future. 

A.  Bernstein. 


>UR  SYRIAN  AND  PALESTINE    POST-BAG. 

HE  publication,  in  our  last  issue,  of  some  of  the  communica- 
ons  which  reached  us  on  the  subject  of  Syria  and  Palestine, 
IS  prompted  a  new  correspondent  in  the  HOLY  CiTY  to  write 
>  us  about  it.  We  have  no  knowledsje  whatever  of  our  new 
>rrespondent ;  he  may  be  a  "Hebrew  Christian,"  or  an  "Ebrew 
5w."  In  a  private  letter,  which  accompanied  the  one  for  publi- 
ition,  the  writer  is  solicitous  that  his  proper  name  should  not  tran- 
)ire.     Of  course  we  respect  his  solicitude,  but  we  should  have 
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respected  himself  if — when  zealously  charging  a  whole  commu- 
nity with  revolting  lawlessness — he  had  the  courage  of  his  zeal, 
and  appended  to  the  annexed  epistle  his  proper  name  in  lieu  of 
the  problematic  Veritas. 

To  THE  Editor  op  the  "  Hebrew  Christian  Witness/*  &c^  &c 

J^nualem^  May  22m/,  1877. 
Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  space  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  two  articles  referring 
to  the  Holy  Land  contained  in  your  April  number? 

1.  On  pages  249-50  you  give  under  the  heading  "Note  the  Spirit  of  Rabbinical 
Judaism,  an  extract  from  the  Jewish  Ckron'ule^  in  which  it  says  :  **  Persecution  has 
been  the  lot  of  all  reformers  ;  and  Jews,  unfortunately,  form  no  exception  in  this 
respect,  and  least  of  all  *  Hassidim,*  notorious  for  their  fierce  hatred  of  all  progress," 
&c.,  &c. 

From  this  we  are  evidently  to  infer  (though  it  is  worded  as  if  the  "  Hassidim  "  had 
ever  persecuted  reformers),  that  the  "Hassidim"  were  especially  guilty  in  the 
matter  of  threatening  the  Hebrew  newspaper  "  Habazeleth "  with  extinction,  which 
is  simply  untrue. 

As  an  instance  of  how  some  newspaper  writers  who  possess  nothing  but  a  j^emerol 
knowledge  of  their  subiect,  but  pretend  to  having  a  knowledge  of  details  which  they 
have  not,  it  is  worth  wnile  to  hold  it  up  to  your  readers,  and  to  state  the  real  (acts 
of  the  case,  though  the  matter  is  really  of  little  importance  in  itself. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  **  Hassidim  "  in  general  are  very  ready  to  apply  excommu- 
nication in  cases  of  heterodoxy,  perhaps  even  more  ready  than  the  "  Perushim,** 
but  hn-e  in  Jerusalem  the  contrary  obtains  for  the  present. 

Somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  plead  for  toleration  where  they 
form  the  minority,  but  practice  intolerance  where  they  are  the  majority,  the  "Hassi- 
dim "  abstain  from  attacking  the  editor  of  the  "  Habazeleth/'  who,  it  ought  to  be 
added,  belongs  to  one  of  their  congregations  here. 

Not  that  they,  by  any  means,  would  subscribe  to  the  teaching  of  the  "  Habazeleth  " 
in  totOy  but  that  paper  has,  among  other  things,  also  helped  to  raise  the  position  of 
the  "  Hassidim  here,  who  formerly  were  much  more  oppressed  by  the  Perushim 
majority  than  thev  have  been  since  "  Habazeleth  "  began  to  expose  the  injustice. 

For  the  sake  of  this  advantage  the  "  Hassidim  *'  give  a  kind  of  passive  support  to 
the  "Habazeleth," and,  indeed,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  how  the  paper  could  exist 
here  without  some  such  negative  help  at  least. 

It  betrays,  therefore,  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  state  of  things  here  to  say  that  the 
"Hassidim"  are  specially  guilty  of  "fanaticism  with  which  they  persecute  all 
a  Ivocates  of  progress.  ** 

This  ignorance  of  details  accounts,  by-the-bye,  also  for  the  grandiloauent  way  in 
which  the  martyrdom  of  the  editor  of  the  "  Habazeleth"  is  spoken  of  in  the  same 
article,  and  at  which  we  here  cannot  help  smiling.  * 

2.  On  page  159  you  give  under  the  heading  "  Our  Syrian  and  Palestine  Post -bag,** 
a  translation  of  part  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Colonel  Gawler  bythe  Jews  of  Salet. 

You  call  the  letter  "very  touching  and  melancholy."  These  epithets  are  well 
chosen,  if  you  apply  "touching"  to  the  letter  as  a  composition,  for  nothing  can 
surpass  the  pathos  of  that  epistle,  and  reserve  "  melancholy "  to  characterize  the 
contents  in  tndr  relation  to  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

It  is  "melancholy  "  indeed,  that  the  Tews  of  Safet  should  be  described  as  anxiously 
waiting  "  to  forsake  their  expectations  from  the  idols  of  silver,  even  free  gifts,  and, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  to  cultivate  the  sacred  soil." 

But  the  fact  is,  the  whole  letter  is  the  composition  of  one  or  two  who  know  some> 
thing  of  Western  Christians,  and  understand  to  touch  a  sympathetic  chord  in  English 
people. 

Hence  expressions  like  "the  leprosy  of  povertv,"  and  "it  is  not  enough  to  polish 
up  the  stones  of  the  building  and  sweep  out  the  house ;  the  whole  fobric  must  be 
razed  to  the  ground  and  built  up  anew,"  good  care  being  taken  not  to  write  in  such  a 
strain  to  the  Jews  in  Europe,  for  the  sinister  allusions  to  New  Testament  thoughts 
would  not  avail  with  the  latter. 
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It  is  "  melancholy ''  to  reflect  that  it  is  possible  to  write  in  such  a  stvle  about  the 
Jews  in  Safet,  and  yet  to  find  credence  with  good  people  in  Eunipe,  for  nothing  is 
clearer  than  that  the  whole  of  that  graphic  description  has  no  other  object  than  that 
of  unloosing  the  purse-strings  of  the  rich. 

If  it  be  really  the  case,  as  you  state,  that  "  this  letter  has  conduced  to  the  carrying 
into  effect  a  scheme  which  exercised  the  serious  thoughts  of  Colonel  Gawler  for  some 
years,  namely,  the  formation  of  the  Colonization  Society  for  the  Holy  Fields  of  Syria 
and  Palestine,'*  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  devoutly  wish,  that  society  may  do  good  and 
prosper  in  spite  of  that  somewhat  questionable  origin. 

The  writer  of  that  letter  commits  a  gross  exaggeration,  when  he  says  that  3000 
Jewish  families  dwelt  in  Safet ;  it  is  much  nearer  the  truth  to  say  there  are  icoo 
families  residing  there  ;  but  this  is  a  trifle. 

The  great  deception  of  the  letter  lies  in  its  speaking  of  agriculture  as  the  one  thing 
hankered  after  by  the  Jews  of  Safet  The  fact  is,  that  those  Jews  who  have  any 
liking  for  agricultural  employment  can  and  do  devote  themselves  to  it  even  now,  and 
no  mere  charity  institution  could  do  much  towards  making  agriculturists  of  those  who 
have  no  mind  for  that  occupation,  and  they  are  by  hx  the  majority. 

Of  all  the  Jewish  communities  in  Palestine  that  of  Safet  stands  lowest  in  point 
of  morality,  decency,  and  order. 

The  Jews  that  have  grown  up  there  excel  in  all  that  is  lawless,  and  those  who 
remove  to  the  place,  attracted  by  its  character  of  a  Jewish  Holy  City,  must  conform 
to  the  customs  of  the  place,  or  are  forced  to  leave  again. 

The  details  of  Jewish  Hfe  in  Safet  are  most  revolting,  and  it  cannot  be  my  wish  to 
trouble  you  with  them  ;  I  merely  wanted  to  warn  your  readers  against  imagining 
that  the  letter  from  Safet  gives  anything  like  a  true  picture  of  that  community. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Veritas. 

We  pass  over  the  misunderstanding  between  the  "  Hassidim," 
and  "  Habazeleth,"  as  possessing  to  us  no  interest  whatever. 
The  editor  of  the  Jewish  Chronicle  may  be  disposed  to  follow 
up  the  controversy.  As  regards  the  Safet  letter,  we  beg  to  in- 
form "  Veritas  "  that  the  same  cover  which  enclosed  it  to  Col. 
Gawler,  contained  also  letters,  from  the  same  community, 
addressed  to  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  to  the  Board  of  Deputies  of 
the  British  Jews,  and  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  All  the 
letters  were  written  in  the  same  strain;  signed  by  the  same  hands— 
those  of  the  Wardens  of  the  Safet  Synagogue — and  stamped 
with  the  same  Congregational  Seal.  We  respectfully  submit  to 
our  correspondent  the  propriety  of  analyzing  the  animus  and  the 
motives  which  prompted  so  sweeping  and  fierce  an  onslaught. 
Might  not  the  Wardens  of  the  Safet  Community  be  more  accu- 
rately informed,  as  to  the  Jewish  census  of  the  district,  than 
even  a  "  Veritas "  of  modern  Jerusalem  ?  Ordinary  readers 
pause,  and  begin  to  ponder,  over  virulent  charges  gratuitously 
volunteered  against  a  whole  community. 

SYRIAN  AND  PALESTINE  COLONIZATION 

SOCIETY. 

Our  interest  in  this  Association  continues  to  grow  in  fervour 
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and  intensity.  We  were  therefore  right  glad  to  find  in  our  Post- 
Bag  the  following  Report,  dated  June  13th,  1877  : — 

The  Council  of  The  Syrian  and  Palestine  Colonization 
Society,  in  compliance  with  No.  XII.  of  the  Rules,  have  the 
pleasure  to  lay  before  the  members  the  Accounts  of  the  Society 
to  the  31st  March  last. 

The  Syrian  and  Palestine  Colonization  Society  was 

formed  in  December,  1875,  when  it  was  hoped  that  the  difficul- 
ties in  Herzegovina,  and  an  impoverished  exchequer,  might 
induce  the  Ottoman  Government  to  encourage  and  assist  all 
sound  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  a  Province  fK)ssessing 
such  resources  and  occupying  so  important  a  geographical  posi- 
tion as  Syria. 

As  set  forth  in  Rule  No.  I.,  the  object  of  the  Society  is  **  to 
encourage  and  prbmote  the  Colonization  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
the  neighbouring  countries,  by  persons  of  good  character, 
whether  Christians  or  Jews." 

In  further  elucidation  of  its  aims,  the  following  remarks  are 
appended  to  the  Rules  of  the  Society: — 

(/?.)  It  seeks  the  renovation  of  the  lands  mentioned, 
because  it  believes  such  renovation  forms  a  part  of  the 
Divine  purpose. 

(pi)  It  believes  that  the  desired  renovation  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  welfare — social  and  religious — of  all 
nations. 

(^.)  It  believes  that  this  renovation,  jointly  with  other 
similar  efforts,  will  culminate  in  the  promised  rest  to  all 
nations ;  revealed  authority  having  declared  its  purpose  *'  to 
establish  and  to  make  Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the  earths  (Isaiah 
Ixii.  7.) 

id,)  It  believes  that  it  will  promote  the  enlargement  of 
the  Protestant  Church  at  Jerusalem,  founded  by  England 
and  Germany,  jointly,  and  that  it  will  thus  assist,  in  a  large 
measure,  the  efforts  of  all  persons  and  bodies  who  are 
labouring  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine. 

(e.)  It  seeks,  also,  to  afford  a  home  to  the  converted  of 
Israel,  and  to  those  of  the  Jewish  community  who  are  still 
looking  to  a  renovated  Jerusalem,  and  a  coming  Messiah. 
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(/.)  It  wishes  to  point  out  to  the  lost  tribes,  wherever 
they  may  be,  that  a  home  awaits  them. 

The  Society  might  enlarge  on  the  benefits  to  be  expected 
from  a  fulfilment  of  its  aims ;  but  the  forgoing  will  sufHce  to 
show  that  all  classes  may  act  on  a  concerted  plan.  England 
is  deeply  interested ;  particularly  so  as  a  great  Protestant 
Power.  The  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  everywhere, 
notably  so  the  converted  of  Israel^  are  interested.  The  same 
applies  to  those  Jews  who  are  yet  seeking  a  home  and  a 
coming  Messiah.  All  nations  who  value  the  blessings  of  a  high 
civilization  are  deeply  interested.  All  then  are  invited  to  join 
and  to  make  the  present  effort  a  joint  work. 

The  internal  affairs  of  Turkey  becoming  gradually  worse  left 
her  little  breathing  time  for  the  consideration  of  reforms  and 
improvements  at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  and  the  Council, 
had  they  possessed  the  means,  would  not  have  felt  themselves 
justified  in  promoting  the  Colonization  of  Syria,  except  in 
numbers  sufficient  for  mutual  protection.  Moreover,  as  external 
complications  became  more  threatening,  any  who  might  have  been 
willing  to  emigrate  independently  would  now  be  indisposed  to 
incur  the  risk. 

The  Council,  however,  are  confident  that  there  will  ere  long  be 
work  for  the  Society.  The  occupation  of  Syria  by  an  enlight- 
ened and  industrious  population  under  British  protection,  and  a 
consequently  reformed  Government,  are  the  best  guarantees  for 
the  advance  of  civilization,  the  security  of  the  communications  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  But  they  have 
so  far  modified  their  opinions  that  they  look  for  British  protection 
to  precede  colonization. 

In  the  meantime  the  Executive  Committee,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Council,  will  devote  themselves  to  collecting  information, 
watching  events,  and  carefully  husbanding  the  resources  of  the 
Society,  for  the  time  that  appears  to  them  inevitable,  and  not 
far  distant.  Sydney  Hall, 

Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Council. 

A  public  meeting,  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  is  being  convened 
by  circular,  to  be  held  on  the  28th  of  June,  at  Willis's  Rooms. 
The  chair  will  be  taken  at  4  p.m.  The  substance  of  the  above 
will  be  submitted  to  the  meeting  in  the  form  of  Resolutions. 
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NO  PEACE  AS  YET  FOR  JERUSALEM. 

We  are  constantly  reminded,  in  various  ways,  that  the  Peace 
of  Jerusalem  must  still  continue  to  be  a  subject  for  prayer,  as  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  dated  THE  HoLY  City  testifies:— 
*•  The  situation  here  is  getting  gloomier  every  day,  and  even 
those  who  up  to  the  present  moment  had  not  been  moved  by  any 
uneasiness  now  begin  to  tremble  for  their  security,  everybody  in 
consequence    making   preparations   for  flight     The   roads  are 
invested  by  hordes  of  Bedouins,  rendering  the  neighbourhoods  of 
Nazareth   and   the  Tiberiad  quite  insecure.     They  frequently 
make  excursions   upon  the  shores  of  the  Jordan,  committing 
depredations  everywhere,  and  spreading  fear  among  the  different 
nationalities  composing  the  population  of  the  holy  city.     The 
Pasha,  who  up  to  the  present  time  had  been  pretty  successful 
in  maintaining  order,  has,  to  the  regret  especially  of  the  com- 
mercial portion  of  the  inhabitants,  been  suddenly  dismissed.     His 
successor  is  shortly  expected,  to  take  charge  of  the  Government, 
but  nothing  is  known  of  his  intentions  or  his  sentiments  towards 
the  non-Mussulman  community.     The  Effendis,  or  officials,  for 
a  long  time  divided  by  antagonistic  differences,  have  been  recon- 
ciled to  each  other,  and  are  now  united  by  a  common  compact 
of  fanaticism.     The  garrison  of  Jerusalem  consists  of  about  500 
Redifs,  a  species  of  militia,  without  discipline  or  stability,  and 
not  unlikely  fears  are  entertained  that,  if  an  opportunity  should 
offer  itself  for  committing  plunder,  they  would  commit  robberies 
and  make  common  cause  with  the  dreaded  Bedouins.     It  is  also 
rumoured  that  shortly  the  standard  of  the  Prophet  will  be  raised 
here,  and  if  this  turns  out  to  be  true  it  is  greatly  feared  it  will 
be  the  signal  for  a  general  massacre  of  the  Christians.     The 
Russian  subjects  have  all  left  the  town,  and  the  German  flag  now 
floats  proudly  over  the  residence  formerly  occupied  by  the  Russian 
consulate  in  the  outskirts  of  Jerusalem."    The  same  correspon- 
dent adds  that,  to  make  matters  worse  in  respect  to  security, 
there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  water.     No  rain  has  fallen  in  the 
southern  part  of  Palestine,  a  calamity  felt  intensely  by  all  ranks 
of  the  population,  five  to  six  piastres  being  paid  for  a  load  of 
water,  the  lower  classes  being  nearly  destitute  of  any  supply,  and 
clamouring  in  consequence. 
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OBITUARY    OF    THE    REV.    CHRISTIAN 
WILLIAM    HENRY  PAULL 

Another  Workman  that  was  not  ashamed  of  his 
Master  gone  to  his  rest  !  Such  was  our  exclamation 
when  it  was  communicated  to  us  that  our  dear  Hebrew  brother 
in  Christ  had  finished  the  work  which  THE  FATHER  had  given 
him  to  do  on  earth,  and  that  his  spirit  had  gone  to  one  of  the 
mansions  which  THE  SON,  THE  GREAT  MASTER  BUILDER,  had 
prepared  for  him.  The  following  biographical  sketch  of  the 
deceased  was  communicated  to  us  by  a  member  of  his  family. 
We  would  add  thereto  that  the  original  name  of  the  dear  object 
of  this  our  notice  was  Zebhi  Nasee,  Hirsch  Prinz,  or  Prince. 
Under  that  name,  as  he  himself  has  often  told  us,  he  has  pub- 
lished, whilst  yet  in  the  synagogue,  a  volume  of  Sermons  under 
the  title  Predigten  filr  fronime  Israeliten.  The  volume  appeared 
in  Halle,  1824,  when  the  young  rabbi  was  only  about  twenty- 
four  years  of  age. 

Christian  William  Henry  Pauli  was  bom  in  Breslau,  Silesia,  on  August  iith» 
i860.  His  father  was  a  rabbi,  and  he  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
He  was  the  youngest  of  six  children,  and  the  only  one  who  embraced  the  Christian 
faith.  When  young  he  used  to  read  the  law  in  the  synagogue,  and  when  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age  he  began  to  introduce  to  his  audiences  readings  from  the  New 
Testament.  This  innovation  on  the  part  of  young  Prinz  subject^  him  to  much 
persecution,  and  he  was  treated  as  of  unsound  mmd.  Shortly  after  this  he  was 
baptized  in  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Preusz-Minden,  and  his  great  friend  Major  Voo 
Grabovski  was  present  as  sponsor,  and  also  Baron  Von  Blumberg.  More  than  twenty 
years  after  he  preached  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  same  church,  and  Major 
Von  Grabovski  was  present,  and  was  visibly  affected  even  to  tears,  by  reason  of  the 
joy  which  the  sermon  and  associations  stirred  np  in  his  inmost  souL 

Afterwards,  on  coming  to  England,  he  was  fur  some  time  a  student  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Simeon.  While 
at  Cambridge  he  received  an  invitation  from  friends  in  Oxford.  This  he  accepted, 
and  on  arriving  at  the  latter  University,  he  was  appointed  Lecturer  in  Hebrew.  This 
post  he  held  for  thirteen  years.  Many  of  the  undergraduates  also  attended  his  private 
classes  for  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language.  At  this  time  he  published  the 
"  Analecta  Hebraica,"  which  became  well  known,  and  I  believe  has  been  much 
used  by  Hebrew  students.  About  1840  he  was  strongly  urged  by  the  Committee  to 
become  a  Missionary  in  connexion  with  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity 
amongst  the  Jews.  At  great  pecuniary  sacrifice,  and  from  an  earnest  love  for  his 
Jewish  brethren,  and  a  yearning  desire  to  make  known  to  his  kinsmen  after  the  flesh 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  he  felt  constrained  to  undertake  this  work.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  ordained  Deacon  and  Priest  by  Bishop  Blomfield,  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral. 
He  was  stationed  for  about  three  years  at  Berlin,  where  he  bad  eatablished  the 
Jewish  Mission  and  built  a  chapel.  His  work  there  was  attended  with  much  success. 
The  lute  King  of  Prussia  was  greatly  interested  in  it,  and  on  several  occasions  stood 
sponsor,  by  proxy,  at  the  baptism  of  converts.  From  Berlin  he  went  to  Amsterdam, 
preaching  at  first  in  the  New  Lutheran  Church,  during  the  building  of  the  Mission 
Chapel,  ^terwards  named  Zion's  Chafel.  When  he  went  to  Amstenlam,  at  first,  he 
preached  in  the  German  and  English  languages.  Very  soon  he  acquired  an  accurate 
Knowledge  of  the  Dutch  language,  and  was  able  to  preach  in  it  fluently,  which  he 
did  twice  every  Sunday,  besides  giving  lectures,  during  the  week,  in  Rotterdam,  the 
Hague,  Haarlem,  and  most  of  the  chief  lownb  and.  vdlages  in  Holland,  until  froAi 
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the  loss  of  eye-sight  through  the  damp  climate  and  lack  of  physical  power,  with 
much  grief  to  himself^  he  resigned  his  Mission  into  other  hands,  and  came  to  England 
in  May  1874.  He  retired  to  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire,  where  he  died  on  the  4th  oif  last 
May.     He  vras  buried  in  the  cemetery  there  on  the  following  Ascension  Day. 

He  was  the  author  of  several  works  :  **  The  Great  Mystery,"  **  The  Translation 
of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase  of  Isaiah,"  &c  During  his  last  illness  his  faith  was  strong 
and  child-like,  often  speaking  to  "  my  Saviour,"  as  he  called  Jesus,  as  though  visibly 
present  to  him,  and  by  his  side.  Amongst  his  last  words  these  were  some  such  : — 
"  When  I  have  passed  over  Jordan,  follow  me. "  **  This  is  the  last,  into  God's  hands 
I  commit  my  spirit  I  shall  not  live  to  see  another  day.  I  have  lived  my  time." 
"Are  the  angels  coming?"  **  Am  I  still  alive?  my  Saviour  is  nigh.'*  **0  God, 
assuage  my  pain  and  take  me  to  my  home,  for  Christ's  sake."  His  last  words  were 
**  My  Saviour  is  nigh." 

In  1854  he  was  visited  with  a  heavy  bereavement  in  the  death  of  his  eldest  son 
Henry,  who  had  graduated  at  Oxford,  and  taken  Holy  Orders  in  the  Church  of 
England.  His  death  was  caused  by  an  injury  to  the  spine.  In  1866  his  wife  died, 
after  being  together  nearly  forty  years.  He  leaves  four  sons  and  three  daughters  to 
mourn  his  loss. 

The  Jewish  Intelligence,  the  monthly  pubh'cation  of  the  London 
Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  amongst  the  Jews,  is  enriched 
by  many  valuable  contributions  from  Mr.  Pauli's  pen.  In  one 
of  his  latest  letters  to  us,  he  wrote  as  follows  : — "  I  do  not  know 
how  soon  our  Beloved  Redeemer  may  call  me  home.  I  am  very 
busy,  when  my  defective  eyesight  permits  me,  in  writing  the  life 
of  Y^jnS  ^M  31 — once  an  enemy  and  an  injurer,  a  chief  of 
sinners ;  but  blessed  be  our  God  for  His  free  and  sovereign  Love, 
now  a  sinner  saved ! "  &c.,  &c.  We  sincerely  trust  that  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  autobiography  is  published. 


A    NEW   TRANSLATION   OF   THE    NEW 
TESTAMENT  INTO  HEBREW. 

By  Professor  Dr.  Franz  Deutzsch. 

The  Easter  No.  of  Saat  auf  Hoffnung — a  Quarterly  published 
at  Erlangen,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Delitzsch,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Professors  at  Leipzig — for  this  year,  contains  a  report 
of  the  learned  Editor's  efforts  to  produce  and  to  publish  an 
authorized  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Sacred  Tongue ; 
an  achievement  which  Dr.  Delitzsch  has  aimed  at,  more  or  less, 
these  forty  years.  The  report  is  very  interesting  from  various 
points  of  view.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  reproduce  it  in  extenso,  in 
English,  in  our  next  Quarterly.    We  have  read  it  over  and 
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over  again,  under  the  most  conflicting  feelings.  Press  of  matter 
compels  us  to  be  brief  and  seemingly  abrupt  at  present 

With  all  deference  to,  and  admiration  for  Professor  Delitzsch 
we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves,  or  our  readers,  that  the 
learned  Editor  of  Saat  auf  Hoffnung  has  somewhat  overrated 
the  result  of  his  labours,  as  regards  his  translation  of  the  NEW 
Testament  into  Hebrew.  We  confess  that  our  anticipations 
on  the  subject  have  not  grown  more  sanguine  than  they  were 
twelve  years  ago  about  this  time.  On  the  24th  of  July,  1865, 
we — in  the  capacity  of  a  private  individual — ^ventured  to  express, 
in  a  letter  to  that  great  and  good  man,  our  misgivings  about  the 
success  of  so  responsible  an  enterprise.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  that  letter : — 

''  I  understand  that  you  are  engaged  upon  a  new  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  into  Hebrew.  I  should  very  much  like 
to  see  a  specimen  of  the  work,  1  take  a  very  great  interest  in  such 
an  undertaking.  To  be  candid,  however,  I  think  the  responsi- 
bility too  great  for  a  couple  of  individuals — be  they  ever  such 
eminent  scholars — ^to  bring  out  such  a  work  as  an  authorized 
Hebrew  Version  of  the  New  Testament  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  LXX.  should  supply  us  with  a  wholesome  hint  touching  such 
an  enterprise.' 

"  I  should  venture  to  suggest  that  the  work  be  undertaken  by  a 
conference  of  bofid  fide  Hebrew  Scholars,  who  understand  the 
Sacred  Tongue,  not  only  to  the  extent  of  its  etymology,  but  to 
the  extent  of  the  whole  range  of  Hebrew  literature,  ancient  as 
well  as  modern,**  &c.  &c. 

We  may  probably  make  ourselves  somewhat  more  intelligible 
on  this  vexed  question  in  our  present  cramped  pressure  for  space, 
if  we  reproduce  here  a  letter  which  we  were  recently  called  upon 
to  address  directly  to  the  far-famed  Scholar. 

The  Easter  No.  of  the  Saat  auf  Hoffnung^  which  contained 
the  learned  Professor's  interesting  report  of  his  work  in  that 
Holy  Field,  to  which  we  allude,  contains  strictures 
on  two  papers  which  appeared  in  our  January  No.  Those 
strictures   bear  witness    that    they  are  not    the    product    of 

•  The  modem  English  revision  companies,  no  matter  whether  they  were  selected  or 
not — using  a  Gladstoneism — "for  their  unacquaintance  with  the  genius  of  the 
method  in  which  they  were  to  work,"  have  to  a  certain  extent  followed  the  example 
of  the  LXX. 
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Dr.   Delitzsche's   powerful   mind  or  ready  pen.     Our  valued 

Hebrew   Christian    Brother,     Mr.    Bernstein,    saw    proper    to 

animadvert  on  the  criticism  indulged  in,  against  some  remarks  in 

one  of  his  articles,  in  a  letter  to  us.*    We  wrote  direct  to  the 

Editor  of  Saat  auf  Hoffnung.     We  give  our  letter   here  in 

extenso : — 

"Little  Linford  Vicarage, 

"Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks, 

•*  May  I,  1877. 

*'My  dear  Dr.  Delitzsch. — The  current  number  of  Saat 
auf  Hoffnung  has  been  forwarded  to  me  by  my  bookseller ; 
from  which  I  learn,  indirectly,  that,  at  least,  the  January 
number  of  the  Hebrew  Christian  Witness  and  Prophetic 
Investigator  has  reached  you  safely.  This  I  learn  by  the 
strictures  which  the  present  No.  of  your  Quarterly  contains 
on  two  articles  which  appeared  in  the  January  issue   of  the 

Anglo-Hebrew  Christian  Quarterly.  It  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  regret  to  me  that  your  valuable  time  is  so  much 
taken  up  that  you  must  needs  delegate  to  inferior  hands  the 
treatment  of  subjects  which  they  neither  appreciate  nor  under- 
stand. For  instance,  the  would-be  critic  of  the  first  Number  of 
the  new  series  of  the  Anglo-Hebrew  Christian  Quaterly — 
of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  the  originator  and  editor — 
begins  by  announcing  that  the  Magazine  is  under  the  editorship 
of  Dr.  Alfred  Edersheim.  Please  correct  the  mis-statement  in 
your  next  issue.  Dr.  Edersheim  never  was,  and  probably  never 
will  be,  the  editor  of  the  Hebrew  Christian  Witness  and 
Prophetic  Investigator.*  This  careless  piece  of  information 
tells  the  reader  at  once  the  amount  of  reliability  to  be  accorded 
to  such  a  hap-hazard  critic,  and  is  at  the  same  time  proof  positive 
that  you  yourself  could  not  possibly  have  seen,  much  less  have 
written  the  remarks  on  the  two  articles  criticized.    I  shall  briefly 


*  See  pages  366,  367. 

*  This  Magazine  is  conducted,  /«r  et  sim^e^  as  a  labour  of  love,  with  a  single  eye 
to  bear  witness  to  The  Truth.  Hitherto  the  founder  cum  Editor  has  been  a  great 
loser  in  health  and  wealth  by  the  work.  The  only  gain  which  he  covets,  and  which  he 
BOW  and  then  realizes,  is  winning  souls  for  Christ.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1875, 
when  the  health  of  the  Editor  was  greatly  undermined  by  reason  of  arduous  work  m 
connexion  with  this  Magazine,  and  it  was  proposed  to  Dr.  Edersheim  to  undertake  the 
editorship  of  the  Magazme,  but  he  declined  to  doso  ;  firsts  because  literature  was  with 
bira  a  profession  ;  stcondly^  because  he  deemed  the  founder  of  the  Magazine  tu  be  the 
most  competent  editor  of  tne  same. 
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notice — for  the  crtic's  remarks  are  refuted  by  one  another  and  do 
not  require  my  doing  so  at  any  length— your  contributor's  stric- 
tures on  my  short  paper,  entitled  The  pros  and  cons  on  t/ie  Etymo- 
logy of  certain. words  in  the  now  obsolete  Cornish  Language,  in  my 
larger  work  on  the  subject,  to  be  entitled  THE  UNCERTAINTIES 

of  modern  philological  science  as  illustrated  by  the 
Pros  and  Cons  on  the  Etymology  of  certain  words  in 
THE  NOW  OBSOLETE  CORNISH  LANGUAGE.*  At  present,  how- 
ever, I  would  suggest  to  the  adventurous  critic  to  make  good 
use  of  the  advice  which  he  was  kind  enough  to  tender  to  me, 
mutatis  mutaftdis,  to  circumscribe  within  narrower  limits  than  he 
has  hitherto  done  the  range  of  his  criticisms,  and  confine  his 
essays  to  the  German  language,  and  leave  Hebrew  and  Archaic 
Cornish  to  those  who  know  more  about  those  languages  than 
even  his  authorities  have  ever  dreamt  of.  In  other  words,  let 
your  contributor  give  heed  to  the  wholesome  and  time  honoured 
proverb,  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam. 

Your  own  two  articles — Vier  weissagende  Grdber,  and  Der 
Stand  des  Neutestainentlichen  Uebersetzungswerks — I  have  read, 
as  I  read  everything  which  comes  from  your  pen,  with  much 
interest  and  pleasure.  If  I  have  space  the  former  may  be  re- 
produced, and  the  latter  noticed  at  some  length  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  Anglo-Hebrew  Christian  Quarterly.  I  shall 
then  quote,  in  connexion  with  the  Position  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment translation  operation^  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  which  I 
ventured  to  address  to  you  in  1865,  on  the  important  undertaking. 
I  have  since  then  carefully  examined  your  Hebrew  translation 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  I  candidly  and  frankly 
own  the  result  of  my  analysis  of  your  Hebrew  version  of  that 
Apostolic  Letter  to  be  confirmatory  of  the  view  which  I  espoused 
in  July,  1865.  Though  I  admit,  as  every  Hebrew  Scholar  must, 
its  great  superiority  to  the  version  which  you  condemn. 

With  affectionate  Christian  esteem,  I  am,  as  ever. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

Moses  Margoliouth. 

P.S. — This  communication  will  appear  in  the  July  number 

of  The  Hebrew  Christian  Witness  and  Prophetic  In- 
vestigator. 

•  See  pages  63,  64  in  t)ur  January  No. 
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OUR  READINGS  IN  THE  HEBREW 

SCRIPTURES. 

The  Minor  Prophets.— Hosea. 

( Continued  from  page  208.) 

We  shall  only  remark,  ere  we  begin  our  readings,  that  whilst 
the  Prophets  of  Judah  generally  apostrophize  the  nation-— whom 
they  were  commissioned  to  teach,  exhort,  rebuke,  threaten,  en- 
courage and  comfort — indiscriminately  as  Judah  and  Israel; 
the  Prophets  of  Israel  speak  of  the  people,  to  whom  their  minis- 
trations were  devoted,  by  the  exclusive  appellation  of  Israel. 
When  they  speak  of  Judah,  they  do  so  either  by  wayof  comparison, 
contrast,  or  of  the  eventual  reunion  of  the  kingdoms  as  one. 
We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  their  different  utterances — some 
laconic  and  others  elaborate — were  inspired  at  sundry  times  and 
in  divert  manners,  at  intervals  of  considerable  space  of  time. 
The  Prophet  Hosea,  in  his  predictions,  reflects  the  mind  of  the 
God  of  Israel.  Fierce  anger  and  passionate  love  seem  exquisitely 
blended  even  in  his  denunciations.  The  wrath  of  God  bums 
fiercest  when  Israel's  unfaithfulness  causes  the  bright  fervour  of 
God's  love  to  be  dimmed  for  a  time.  We  have  a  terrible  illus- 
tration of  this  characteristic  in  Israel's  REDEEMER'S  last  words 
in  the  Temple,  as  recorded  by  St.  Matthew,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  conclusion  : — "  Fill  ye  up  then  the  measure  of  your 
fathers.  Ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of  vipers,  how  can  ye  escape 
the  damnation  of  hell }  Wherefore,  behold,  I  send  unto  you 
prophets,  and  wise  men,  and  scribes  :  and  some  of  them  ye  shall 
kill  and  crucify ;  and  some  of  them  ye  shall  scourge  in  your  syna- 
gogues, and  persecute  them  from  city  to  city :  that  upon  you 
may  come  all  the  righteous  blood  shed  upon  the  earth,  from  the 
blood  of  righteous  Abel  unto  the  blood  of  Zacharias,  son  of 
Barachias,  whom  ye  slew  between  the  temple  and  the  altar. 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  All  these  things  shall  come  upon  this 
generation.  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  pro- 
phets, and  stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not !  Be- 
hold, your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate.     For  I  say  unto  you, 
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Ye  shall  not  see  me  henceforth,  till  ye  shall  say,  Blessed  is  he 
that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." '  Hence  the  peculiar 
figures  employed  by  the  Almighty,  through  the  Prophet  Hosea. 
The  profligate  and  faithless  spouse,  the  undutiful  and  prodigal 
child,  are  the  frequent  reproachful  terms  by  which  the  people 
of  Israel  were  designated. 

We  now  proceed  with  our  reading  of  the  original  and  our 
interpretations  thereon.' 

The  Word  of  the  Lord  which  was  vouchsafed  to 

HOSHEA,  the  son  OF  BeAREE,  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  UZZIAH, 
YOTHAM,  AHAZ,  YeHIZKIYAH,  KINGS  OF  JUDAH,  AND  IN  THE 
DAYS  OF  YaRABEAM,  THE  SON  OF  YOASH,  KiNG  OF  ISRAEL. 

So  far  the  general  superscription,  or  heading.  This  heading 
may  have  been  inscribed  by  the  prophet  himself,  when  in  his 
latter  days  he  arranged  his  predictions  for  the  instruction  of  the 
nations  of  Israel,  Judah,  and  of  Churches  yet  unborn,  in  ages  to 
come  ;  or  by  some  other  prophet,  who  collected  and  edited  the 
divine  communications  which  were  vouchsafed  to  HosHEA. 
We  think,  however,  that  the  first  supposition  is  a  matter  of  fact ; 
our  reason  for  thus  thinking  will  presently  be.  made  to  appear 
not  only  plausible,  but  palpable. 

We  consider  the  word  JTn,  H AYAH,  in  its  primary  and  primitive 
signification,  which  describes  the  effect  of  the  Divine  Fiat  In 
the  same  sense  as  it  must  be  understood  when  it  first  occurs  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible : — '*  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth.  And  the  earth  iTH  BECAME  confusion  and  chaos." 
Became  so  by  Divine  Fiat.  Again,  when  we  are  told  in  some 
of  the  grandest  epigrams  on  record,  that  the  Creator  was  about 
to  reorganize  the  earth,  for  "  THE  SPIRIT  OF  GOD,"  in  dovelike 
fashion  hovered  over  it,  the  verb  /TH  is  employed : — "  And  God 

y  Matt,  xxiii.  32 — 39. 

*  We  omit  the  original  here  simply  because  of  the  great  expense  which  the 
reproduction  entaiK  Such  of  our  readers,  however,  as  are  conversant  with  the  modus 
lectionis  of  the  Sacred  Tongue  may  easily  follow  us,  both  in  translation  and  annotation, 
by  the  light  of  the  original.  We  would  only  suggest  to  them  to  ignore  the  adventitious 
diacritic  points,  tonic  accents,  and  the  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses.  Such  of  our 
readers  as  cannot  conveniently  follow  us  by  the  light  of  the  original,  we  beg  to  assure 
that  by  far  the  best  part  of  our  life — and  we  are  now  in  the  evening  of  that  life — has 
been  devoted  to  the  prayerful  study  of  the  original  of  the  Holv  Scriptures.  The 
meaning  of  many  a  sentence,  often  of  a  single  word,  occupied  us  with  many  an 
anxious  hour,  wherever  we  lived  and  moved,  and  had  our  being.  That  meaning,  we 
trust,  wc  shall  make  intelligible  even  to  such  readers  as  do  not  possess  a  syllable  of 
Hebrew  schulanihip. 
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said  Let  there  be  Light :  and  there  was  Light."  That  is, 
the  Divine  Fiat  immediately  produced  the  desired  effect.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  an  equivalent  expression,  or  phrase,  in  any 
language  to  convey  the  comprehensive  and  suggestive  meaning 
which  the  word  iTn,  Hayah,  in  Hoshea's  superscription  em- 
braces, especially  as  it  stands  connected  here,  as  well  as  else- 
where, when  prophetic  communications  are  the  themes,  with 
mrr  ini  The  Word  of  the  Lord.  We  therefore  render  the 
original  expression  here  "  The  Word  of  the  Lord  wphch 
WAS  VOUCHSAFED;"  that  is,  by  Divine  Fiat,  the  Word 
became  henceforth  to  the  son  of  BeAree  "  the  Spirit  of  Pro- 
phecy." We  consider  that  our  Redeemer  referred  to  Himself 
as  The  Word  of  the  Lord,  when  He  "cried,  saying,  If  any 
man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  Me,  and  drink."  •  It  was  the 
same  sort  of  vouchsafing,  by  Divine  Fiat,  which  made  "  them 
that  were  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,"  at  Corinth,  *'  enriched  by 
Him,"  [the  Word  of  the  Lord]  "  in  all  utterance,  and  all 
knowledge."'  It  was  for  such  vouchsafing,  or  communication, 
as  that  experienced  by  the  Prophet  Hoshea  that  St.  Paul  prayed 
for  in  behalf  of  the  "saints  and  faithful  brethren  in  Christ 
which  were  at  Colosse,"  when  he  wrote  to  them : — "Let  the  word 
of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly  in  all  wisdom ;  teaching  and  admo- 
nishing one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs, 
singing  with  grace  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord."  * 

We  know  scarcely  anything  about  the  prophet,  whose  divine 
utterances  form  the  themes  for  our  present  consideration,  beyond 
what  we  gather  from  the  book  which  bears  his  name,  and  occu- 
pies the  first  place  in  the  extant  predictions  of  the  Twelve, 
commonly  styled,  "  Minor  Prophets."  We  know,  however,  that 
Hoshea  was  a  cherished  name  in  Israel.  It  was  the  name  of 
the  great  leader  who  conducted  Israel  into  the  Promised  Land, 
which  name  Moses  changed  into  Yehoshua,  or,  as  we  pronounce 
that  name  in  the  English  language,  Joshua.  The  very  name  of 
the  Great  Redeemer  Himself,  of  whom  the  successor  of 
Israel's  deliverer  from  Egyptian  bondage  was  so  notable  a  type. 
The  significant  import  of  the  word  no  believing  Christian  need 
be  told.  It  is  somewhat  peculiar  that  whilst  under  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation  we  do  not  meet  with  any  person  who 

•  John  vii.  37.  >  I  Cor.  i.  2,  5.  «  Col.  ilL  16. 
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bore  the  name  Moses  after  Israel's  deliverer  from  Egypt, — since 
the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  the  name  abounds 
in  Jewish  annals — the  name  of  Yuhoshua,  or  HoSHEA,  was  under 
the  former  and  the  present  era  almost  common.  The  Christian 
cannot  help  thinking  of  the  unaccountable  fact  that  whilst  the 
names  of  the  Apostles  of  the  Lord  have  been  liberally  utilized 
by  the  professing  followers  of  the  Great  Leader,  His  own  all- 
important  and  SIGNIFICANT  NAME,  no  one  ever  since  He 
came  in  the  flesh — be  he  believer  or  unbeliever — dared  to 
assume. 

nK3  P,  the  son  of  B£ArE£.  This  is  evidently  no  proper 
name.  This  term  B£Are£  is  a  solecism  as  it  occurs  here.  We 
take  it  to  be  a  descriptive  title  of  MosES,  coined  by  HoSHEA,  and 
which  the  prophet  adopted  as  his  patronymic,  in  token  of  his 
having  made,  by  Divine  aid,  the  PENTATEUCH— but  especially 
the  book  Deuteronomy — his  own  as  his  text  book,  in  all  that  he 
was  inspired  to  teach  and  to  preach.  There  is  an  expression  in 
the  fifth  book  of  Moses  which  seems  to  us  to  bear  upon  this 
supposition.  It  occurs  in  the  fifth  verse  of  the  first  chapter. 
It  is  the  following:— JIKtn  minrrriK  ")»a  rWO  y»V7,  "  Moses 
began  as  Be  Ar,  [Expounder  or  Propounder]  of  this  Law.*' 

No  attentive  student  of  the  fifth  book  of  Moses,  and  of  the  book 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  Prophet  HoSHEA,  can  fail  to  recog- 
nize  that  the  latter  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  former;  as  it 
will  be  made  manifest  in  the  course  of  OUR  READINGS.  The 
later  prophet,  both  by  reason  of  his  name  and  his  dutiful  allegi- 
ance  to  his  nation's  Great  BeAr,  Expounder  of  God's  Law, 
called  himself  that  Expounder's  Son,  by  adding  a  ^  to  the  word 
■)>*3,  the  Hebrew  characteristic  for  a  patronymic,  as  it  occurs  in 
Deuteronomy.  Hence  his  styling  himself  in  the  superscription, 
or  heading,  of  his  collected  prophecies,  the  son  of  B£ari.  Such 
a  description  could  not  have  been  palmed  upon  HosHEA  by 
another ;  it  must  have  been  assumed  by  himself. 

In    THE    DAYS    OF    UZZIAH,   YOTHAM,    AHAZ,    YEHIZKIAH, 

Kings  of  Judah,  and  in  the  day  of  Yarab£am,  the  son  of 
YoASH,  King  of  Israel.  This  portion  of  the  superscription  is 
suggestive  of  several  considerations.  It  intimates  the  attachment 
of  HoSHEA—  Prophet  of  Israel  though  he  was,  in  which  kingdom 
he  lived  and  prophesied — to  the  original  dynasty  of  the  house 

c  c 
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and  lineage  of  David.  He  owned  his  allegiance  to  those  kings, 
and  gives  their  names  precedence — when  he  speaks  of  the  period 
of  his  prophetic  ministrations.  It  intimates  also  that  the  son  of 
Bearee  looked  upon  Yarabeam,  the  son  of  Yoash,  as  the  only 
ruler  of  his  times  who  had  any  claim  to  be  called  KiNG  OF  ISRAEL 
Moreover,  the  long  list  of  the  names  of  the  kings  of  Judah 
intimates  the  extent  of  time  which  HOSHEA  was  favoured  as 
prophet  of  the  Lord. 
The  beginning  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord  by  Hoshea. 

This  heading,  or  superscription,  was  evidently  intended  to 
mark  the  inaugural  communication  which  was  made  to  the  pro- 
phet, wherewith  to  initiate  his  ministry. 

"And  the  Lord  said  unto  Hoshea,  Go  take  to 
thyself  a  woman  given  to  whoredoms,  and  children  of 
whoredoms,  for  the  land  shall  commit  great  vsthore- 

DOM    RATHER    THAN    FOLLOW    THE    LORD."       The    behest    is 

sufficiently  mysterious  and  perplexing  to  induce  us  to  class  it 
amongst  those  things  which  are  to  be  found  in  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  admitted  to  be  hard  to  be  understood.  Yet  we  feel  that  the 
supposition  is  not  an  improbable  one  that  the  young  "  son  of  the 
prophets  "  may  have  imagined  that  he  observed  certain  proofs  of 
reformation  in  the  character  of  a  well-known  profligate  woman, 
who  had  even  some  children  as  the  fruit  of  her  profligacy.  Why 
should  it  be  impossible  that  the  kindly-disposed  HoSHEA  looked 
upon  the  reprobate  Corner  with  a  certain  degree  of  tenderness  ?" 
Such  paradoxes  characterize,  now  and  then,  even  the  society  in 
which  we  live  and  move.  Hence  the  Lord,  in  His  inscrutable 
permissive  dispensations,  challenges  the  young  prophet  to  try 
the  experiment  and  see  what  would  come  of  the  union.  As  for 
the  effect  of  favouring  such  profligates  in  a  land,  MoSES — whose 
disciple  HoSHEA  was — had  enjoined  : — "Thou  shall  not  desecrate 
thy  daughter  to  cause  her  to  go  a  whoring,  so  that  the  land  may 
not  commit  fornication,  and  the  land  be  filled  with  impurity.*'* 
Let  the  seventh  commandment  be  lightly  treated,  and  it  will  not 
be  long  before  tht  first  and  j^^i^;/^  commandments  are  utterly  dis- 
regarded. The  All- wise  God  therefore  permitted  the  prophet 
to  follow  his  misplaced  attachment: — Gro  take  to  thyself  the 
profligate   woman,  and    her   profligate   children    also.     Thou 

*  Levit  xix.  29. 
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shouldest  have  remembered,  from  thy  Teacher  Moses,  what 
such  profligates  are  the  precursors  of,  even  of  the  land's  great 
spiritual  profligacy  from  God.  With  such  a  supposition  and 
explanation,  we  cannot  imagine  that  there  is  any  difficulty  in 
taking  this  inaugural  address  in  its  literal  sense. 

And  he  went  and  took  Gomer  the  daughter  of  Diblaim  ;  and 
she  conceived  and  bare  him  a  son.  HOSHEA  may  have  thought 
that  this  Gomer — whether  that  was  the  woman's  real  name,  or  a 
soubriqiut  descriptive  of  her  hitherto  consummate  profligacy,  is 
of  little  consequence — ^would  henceforth  be  what  the  name,  by 
which  she  was  known,  implicd^-only  in  a  good  sense — namely, 
the  perfection  of  propriety,  that  she  would  be  faithful  to  him  who 
had  thus  turned  away  his  eyes  that  he  might  not  behold  her  past 
hideous  life.  0^^3*1  J13  "IDJI,  as  this  woman  is  termed  in  the  text 
we  are  reading  from,  is  a  phrase  upon  which  a  scientific  Hebrew 
philologist  may  fairly  put  the  twofold  construction  which  we  have 
just  proposed. 

For  a  time  this  GOMER  was  loyal  and  true  to  her  generous  and 
confiding  husband  HoSHEA,  her  saviour — as  the  prophet's  name 
signified — from  disgrace  and  scorn.  We  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing what  use  the  Prophet  made  of  the  seeming  reformation  in 
his  spiritual  exhortations  to  backsliding  Israel.  He  might  have 
pointed  a  most  telling  moral,  and  adorned  a  significant 
remonstrance  and  a  heart-searching  expostulation  evolved  from 
the  untoward  episode  in  his  prophetic  life  and  experience.  We 
think  it  not  improbable  that  the  Divine  permission  to  HoSHEA, 
to  wed  the  notorious  Gomer,  may  have  been  the  prophet's  text 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  and 
exhortation,  until  "she  bare  him  a  son,"  when  the  first  bond  fide 
prophecy  was  vouchsafed  unto  the  infatuated  HoSHEA. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Call  his  name  Yizre^el; 
for  yet  a  little  time,  and  i  will  visit  the  blood  of 

YlZRe^EL  UPON  THE  HOUSE  OF  YaHUA,  AND  I  WILL  SUSPEND 

the  government  of  the  house  of  israel.  and  it 
shall  be  in  that  day,  when  i  shall  break  the  bow  of 
Israel  in  the  valley  of  YizrS^el. 

Here  was  a  text  for  the  prophet,  and  a  lesson  how  to  deal 
with  the  same.  We  can  almost  hear  the  son  of  BeAree's 
vehement  vaticinations:— "Be  it  known  unto  you,  children  of 

c  c  2 
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spiritual  harlotry,  that  the  reason  why  I  am  commanded  to  call 
the  child  which  Gomer  bare  to  me,  YlZREiEL,  is  because  God  is 
about  to  visit  the  blood  of  YlZREiEL  upon  the  house  of  Jahua, 
and  He  will  put  the  government  of  the  house  of  Israel  in  abey- 
ance. The  house  of  Jahua  was-  permitted  to  supersede  the 
house  of  Ahab  because  the  founder  of  the  former  dynasty  pro- 
fessed to  be  animated  with  zeal  for  the  Lord.  What  meaneth 
this  spiritual  national  harlotry!  Does  it  not  in  its  way  out- 
Jezebel  Jezebel !  and  fully  come  up  to  the  sin  of  Yarabeam  the 
son  of  Nebat !  I  am  even  commanded  to  give  you  a  sign  when 
this  suspension  of  Israel's  dominion  shall  take  place ;  even  in 
that  day  when  I  shall  break  the  bow  of  Israel  in  the  valley 
of  YlZRfiiEL."  If  the  people  had  but  given  heed  to  this  laconic 
prophecy,  during  the  three  years  that  Shalmaneser  besieged 
Samaria,  and  repented — they  might  have  averted  the  threatened 
disaster.  But  Israel  "  would  not  hear,  but  hardened  their  necks, 
like  to  the  neck  of  their  fathers,  that  did  not  believe  in  the 
Lord  their  God.  And  they  rejected  His  statutes,  and  His  cove- 
nant that  He  made  with  their  fathers,  and  His  testimonies 
which  He  testified  against  them ;  and  they  followed  vanity,  and 
became  vain,  and  went  after  the  heathen  that  were  round  about 
them,  concerning  whom  the  Lord  had  charged  them,  that  they 
should  not  do  like  them.  And  they  left  all  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord  their  God,  and  made  them  molten  images,  even 
two  calves,  and  made  a  grove,  and  worshipped  all  the  host  of 
heaven,  and  served  Baal.  And  they  caused  their  sons  and  their 
daughters  to  pass  through  the  fire,  and  used  divination  and 
enchantments,  and  sold  themselves  to  do  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  to  provoke  Him  to  anger."*  So  that  the  denunciation 
took  effect  The  dominion  of  Israel  was  suspended  ever  since 
the  bow  of  Israel  was  broken  in  the  valley  of  Yizreael,  by  the 
king  of  Assyria. 

"  And  she  conceived  again,  and  she  bare  a  daughter."  What 
interval  passed  between  the  birth  of  the  son  and  the  daughter 
we  have  no  means  of  determining.  But  we  feel  justified  in 
opining  that  the  first  series  of  prophecies  which  were  communi- 
cated to  HOSHEA  were  brief,  few  and  far  between,  and  made 

*  2  Kings  xvii.  14^17. 
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after  the  birth  of  each  respective  child  ;  the  LORD  communi- 
cating with  the  prophet  on  each  such  occasion. 
And  He  said  unto  him,  Call  her  name  Lo  Ruhamah, 

FOR    I    WILL    not   yet   REPEAT   TO    DEAL   MERCIFULLY    WITH 

THE  HOUSE  OF  ISRAEL.  The  name  UDm  K^  means,  when 
literally  translated,  SHE  WHO  IS  NOT  PITIED.  After  a  national 
calamitous  disaster,  such  as  the  utter  destruction  of  the  polity  of 
a  kingdom,  such  as  is  described  by  the  suspension  of  the  dominion 
of  the  house  of  Israel  and  the  breaking  of  its  bow ;  the  prophet 
might  have  augured  that  the  severity  of  the  chastisement  would 
produce,  in  the  mind  of  the  LORD,  a  reaction  of  pity  towards 
the  chastised  nation.  Such  a  thought  would  not  be  realized  as 
yet.  The  word  TW  must  be  rendered  here,  as  we  have  rendered 
it  when  it  was  employed  in  connexion  with  the  prophecy 
suggested  by  the  name,  YlZREiEL,  that  is,  "  yet."  But  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel  proceeded  to  communicate  to  Hoshea  witen  and 
haw  He  would  again  restore  health,  strength,  mercy,  and  salvation 
to  the  house  of  Israel :— When  I  shall  effectually  pardon 

THEM,  AND  WILL  HAVE  MERCY  ON  THE  HOUSE  OF  JUDAH,  I 
WILL  THEN  SAVE  THEM  BY  THE  LORD  THEIR  GOD.  I  WILL 
NOT  SAVE  THEM  BY  BOW,  AND  BY  SWORD,  AND  BY  BATTLE,  BY 
HORSES,  AND  BY  RIDERS. 

To  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  third  brief  Divine  announce- 
ment to  Hoshea,  and  to  make  sense  of  the  same,  we  must  begin 
a  new  sentence,  or  paragraph,  with  the  words  Dr6  KttTl*  Kttfi"^D, 
and  construe  it  as  we  have  done,  even,  When  I  SHALL  EFFEC- 
TUALLY PARDON  THEM.  No  tyro  even,  in  the  study  of  the  Sacred 
tongue,  need  be  told  how  often  the  little  Hebrew  particle  O  has 
the  sense  of  When,  rather  than  of  For,  The  duplicated  form 
of  the  asseveration  l^lt^l*  )X^^  must  be  construed  to  mean  EFFEC- 
TUAL PARDON,  as  may  be  illustrated  by  the  light  of  other  scrip- 
tures. Here  the  expression  is  evidently  intended  to  be  synony- 
mous with  the  gracious  promise  Dmi*  I  WILL  HAVE  MERCY,  in 
reference  to  the  House  of  Judah,  in  the  very  next  sentence  of 
the  same  revelation. 

In  this  Divine  communication  to  the  prophet  we  have  a  clear 
and  distinct  assurance  of  eventual  and  complete  unconditional 
pardon ;  of  entire  reunion  between  the  Houses  of  Judah  and 
Israel  ;    and  the  mode  by  which  the  Father  grants  effectual 
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salvation,  namely,  by  the  SON,  or  the  SECOND  PERSON  in  THE 
TRINAL  Omnipotence.  To  this  agree  all  the  Prophets  and 
Apostles.  A  host  of  passages  to  the  same  effect,  to  be  found 
in  Holy  Writ,  will  at  once  occur  to  the  intelligent  student  of  the 
Sacred  Volume.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  HOLY  SPIRIT 
brought  all  such  passages,  as  we  have  just  alluded  to,  to  the  re- 
membrance of  St.  Peter,  when  that  Apostle  addressed  the  people, 
saying : — "  Repent  ye  therefore,  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins 
may  be  blotted  out,  when  the  times  of  refreshing  shall  come  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  ;  and  He  shall  send  Jesus  Christ,  which 
before  was  preached  unto  you  ;  whom  the  heaven  must  receive 
until  the  times  of  restitution  of  all  things,  which  God  hath 
spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  His  holy  prophets  since  the  world 
began.  For  Moses  truly  said  unto  the  fathers,  A  prophet  shall 
the  Lord  your  God  raise  up  unto  you  of  your  brethren,  like 
unto  me ;  Him  shall  ye  hear  in  all  things  whatsoever  He  shall 
say  unto  you.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  soul,  which 
will  not  hear  that  prophet,  shall  be  destroyed  from  among  the 
people.  Yea,  and  all  the  prophets  from  Samuel  and  those  that 
follow  after,  as  many  as  have  spoken,  have  likewise  foretold  of 
these  days.  Ye  are  the  children  of  the  prophets,  and  of  the 
covenant  which  God  made  with  our  fathers,  saying  unto  Abra- 
ham, And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  kindreds  of  the  earth  be 
blessed.  Unto  you  first  God,  having  raised  up  His  Son  Jesus, 
sent  Him  to  bless  you,  in  turning  away  every  one  of  you  from 
his  iniquities."  * 

How  well  the  words  of  HoSHEA.  and  PETER  accord  with  the 
dying  words  of  MosES,  THE  Propounder  OF  THE  Law  !  Thus 
concluded  the  vaticination  of  Israel's  great  typical  Deliverer 
after  the  most  terrible  invectives  that  were  ever  denounced 
against  Israel.  "  There  is  none  like  unto  the  God  of  Jeshurun, 
who  rideth  upon  the  heaven  in  thy  help,  and  in  His  excellency 
on  the  sky.  The  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge,  and  underneath  are 
the  everlasting  arms  :  and  He  shall  thrust  out  the  enemy  from 
before  thee ;  and  shall  say,  Destroy  them.  Israel  then  shall 
dwell  in  safety  alone ;  the  fountain  of  Jacob  shall  be  upon  a 
land  of  corn  and  wine  ;  also  his  heavens  shall  drop  down  dew, 
Happy  art  thou,  O  Israel ;  who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  people  saved 

*  Aclsiii.  19 — 26. 
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by  the  Lord,  the  shield  of  thy  help,  and  who  is  the  sword  of  thy 
excellency!  and  thine  enemies  shall  be  found  liars  unto  thee; 
and  thou  shalt  tread  upon  their  high  places.'*  * 

"  And  she  weaned  Lo  Ruhamah,  and  she  conceived  and  bare 
a  son/' 

And  [the  Lord]  said,  Call  his  name  Lo  Ammi,  for  ye 
are  not  my  people,  and  i  will  not  be  on  your  behalf. 

In  this  denunciation  we  have  even  a  fiercer  demonstration  of  the 
Divine  displeasure  against  Israel  than  those  pronounced  after 
the  birth  of  Yizre^l  and  Lo  RUHAMAH.  Here  the  prophet  is 
commanded  to  intimate  to  the  House  of  Israel  its  severance  as 
a  people  from  God.  But  here  again  is  the  prophet  instructed 
respecting  the  immutability  of  '*  the  gifts  and  calling  of  God," 
and  the  reunion  of  Judah  and  Israel,  when  all  shall  be  RAPTURE 
through  and  through  :— 

The  number  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  be  like 
the  sand  of  the  sea,  which  can  neither  be  measured 

NOR  NUMBERED.  AnD  IT  SHALL  BE  THAT  INSTEAD  OF  BEING 
SAID  TO  THEM,  YE  ARE  NOT  MY  PEOPLE,  IT  SHALL  BE  SAID  TO 

THEM,  Children  of  the  Living  God.  And  the  children 
OF  Judah  and  the  children  of  Israel  shall  be 
gathered  unitedly  ;  and  they  shall  appoint  for 
themselves  one  Head,  and  they  shall  come  up  out  of 

THAT  LAND.      FOR  GREAT  IS  THE  DAY  OF  YlZRfiiCL. 

We  have  only  to  remark  here  at  present  that  the  emphatic 
expression  Y>\Xn  p  OUT  OF  THAT  LAND  is,  to  our  thinking,  a 
direct  reference  to  the  JTWIK  f1»  ANOTHER  LAND.  The  whole 
passage  is  well  worth  reading  and  considering.  Here  it  is : — "Then 
men  shall  say,  Because  they  have  forsaken  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  which  He  made  with  them  when  He 
brought  them  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt :  For  they  went  and 
served  other  gods,  and  worshipped  them,  gods  whom  they  knew 
not,  and  whom  He  had  not  given  unto  them  ;  and  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  was  kindled  against  this  land,  to  bring  upon  it  all  the 
curses  that  are  written  in  this  book :  and  the  Lord  rooted  them 
out  of  their  land  in  anger,  and  in  wrath,  and  in  great  indigna- 
tion, and  cast  them  into  another  land  as  it  is  this  day.     The 

•  Dcut.  xxxiii.  26 — 29.    On  this  subject,  sec  Margoliouth  on  The  Poetry 
OF  THE  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  Essay  iv. 
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secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God ;  but  those  things 
which  are  revealed  belong  unto  us  and  to  our  children  for  ever, 
that  we  may  do  all  the  words  of  this  law/" 

The  twenty-seventh  and  five  following  chapters  of  the  book 
which  we  have  just  quoted  may  well  be  compared  and  pondered 
with  the  first  series  of  prophecies  by  Hoshea  the  son  of  Be  Aree: 
this  series  with  the  enjoined  cordial  fraternization  between  the 
once  divorced  nations  : — "  Say  YE  TO  YOUR  BRETHREN,  Ammi 

[My  PEOPLE],  AND  TO   YOUR   SISTERS,  RUHAMAH  "   [SHE  WHO 

IS  pitied]. 

[,To  be  continued.) 


THE    STAR    OF    PEACE. 
By  Ben  Abram. 

chapter  v. — A   START  IN  THE  WORLD. 
(Contimud  from  page  186.) 

Nearly  three  years  have  passed  away  since  we  were  introduced 
into  the  counting-house  of  Messrs.  Daniel  Mocatta  and  Co. 
We  are  now  again  within  the  precincts  of  this  abode  of  business. 
A  bright  fire  as  of  old  sparkles  in  the  grate,  and  Mr.  Daniel 
Mocatta  himself  with  his  coat-tails  tossed  over  his  arms,  is  again 
enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  good  warming. 

And  Isaac  Dacosta  is  also  here.  He  has  left  his  brother 
Abraham  at  his  uncle*s,  Mr.  Samuels*,  and  come  to  pay  his  respects 
to  his  father's  correspondent.  The  tropical  sun-tan  has  long 
since  disappeared  from  his  brow,  and  he  has  grown  in  full 
measure  in  height  and  breadth  since  he  left  his  island-home.  His 
eyes  are  as  lustrous  as  in  former  years,  and  his  cheeks  are 
beautifully  rosy  in  the  plenitude  of  health. 

"  Well,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Mocatta,  "  you  must  by  this  time 
have  had  enough  of  school." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  had  enough,"  replied  Isaac,  who 
liad  been  growing  in  diligence  and  love  for  his  books,  although 
he  had  as  charming  an  idea  of  the  sweetness  of  giving  up  school- 
Jifc  as  the  majority  of  other  school-boys. 

'  Dcut.  xxix.  25 — 29. 
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"  Come  with  me  into  my  room,"  said  Mr.  Mocatta,  with  the 
evident  object  of  getting  out  of  ear-shot  of  his  clerks. 

Having  seated  himself  in  his  private  room,  and  told  Isaac  to 
do  so,  Mr.  Mocatta  asked,  "  What  would  you  think  of  coming 
here  and  becoming  one  of  my  clerks  ?" 

"  I  should  like  it  very  much,"  replied  Isaac,  who  saw  before 
his  mind's  eye  the  pleasant  vista  of  freedom  from  restraint,  a 
quasi-independence,  and  a  start  in  life,  such  as  he  had  never  ven- 
tured to  expect. 

"  Well,  suppose  I  write  to  your  father,  and  ask  him  what  he 
would  think  of  it,  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  decide  by  the 
time  that  you  get  your  next  holidays." 

Isaac  Dacosta  looked  the  picture  of  satisfaction  as  he  shook 
hands  with  Mr.  Mocatta,  and  he  did  not  take  very  long  to  reach 
his  uncle's  residence,  where  he  recounted  the  nature  of  the  con- 
versation which  had  just  passed. 

A  vacancy  was  soon  about  to  take  place  among  the  clerks 
of  Messrs.  Mocatta  and  Co.  The  head  of  the  firm  had  often  been 
struck  by  the  intelligence  and  activity  of  Isaac  Dacosta,  when  at 
regular  intervals  the  boy  came  with  his  brother  to  pay  their  re- 
spects. The  intended  half-crown  had  more  than  once  been 
transformed  into  a  crown-piece,  which  he  put  into  his  hand,  and 
one  of  the  reasons  which  on  this  occasion  brought  him  alone  to 
the  office  in  Mincing  Lane  was  that  Abraham  was  not  slow  to 
perceive  that  his  brother  was  the  favourite.  The  boy  was  not  as 
old  as  Mr.  Mocatta  would  have  liked,  for  he  had  only  just  com- 
pleted his  fifteenth  birth-day.  But  he  saw  that  there  was  more 
than  an  equivalent  in  the  excellence  of  the  material,  and  the  next 
mail  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Dacosta  to  propose  terms  at  once  kind 
and  liberal,  by  which  his  son  might  at  the  end  of  the  half-year 
become  one  of  the  junior  clerks  of  the  firm. 

This  proposal  was  as  unexpected  to  the  father  as  it  had  been 
to  the  son.  His  intention  had  been  that  both  his  boys  should 
continue  for  at  least  another  year  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Braham. 
But  such  an  advantageous  prospect  was  not  to  be  lost.  The 
return  mail  conveyed  the  intimation  of  his  thankful  acquiescence 
in  the  proposed  plan,  and  as  Mr.  Dacosta  did  not  think  it 
desirable  that  the  elder  brother  should  under  the  circumstances 
continue  at  school,  he  wrote  to  request  Mr.  Samuels  to  arrange 
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for  the  return  of  Abraham  to  Jamaica,  while  he  devised  the  best 
plan  for  Isaac's  residence  in  London. 

Isaac  was  full  of  glee  when  he  conveyed  to  Mr.  Braham  the 
intimation  that  he  would  probably  be  removed  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter.  This  information  was  anything  but  pleasing  to  the 
Principal  of  the  Peckham  Rye  Academy.  Far  beyond  the  mere 
loss  of  a  scholar,  was  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  his  most  promis- 
ing boys,  whs  had  only  just  begun  to  take  a  good  place  in  the 
school,  and  to  enter  upon  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge 
But  what  did  that  matter  to  the  lad }  To  cease  to  be  a  school- 
boy and  to  assume  the  position  of  incipient  manhood  and  indepen- 
dence was  a  happy  anticipation.  Long  before  he  knew  that  his 
father  had  acceded  to  this  request,  he  would  chuckle  triumphantly 
over  the  other  boys,  who  although  older  than  himself  had 
still  before  them  a  long  time  of  study.  In  maturer  years,  while 
acknowledging  the  advantages  which  had  been  opened  to  him 
in  life,  he  never  ceased  to  lament  that  he  had  been  at  so  early  an 
age  removed  from  the  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  better  edu- 
cation. 

The  "  breaking  up  "  that  summer  was  an  exciting  one  for  our 
young  friends.  To  both  Abraham  and  Isaac  it  sounded  like  the 
trumpet  of  emancipation.  The  expectation  of  returning  to  his 
family  outweighed  in  the  mind  of  the  elder  brother  the  superior 
advantages  which  presented  themselves  to  the  younger.  The  few 
West  India  curiosities  they  possessed  were  freely  given  as  keep- 
sakes to  school-friends,  and  a  hackney  carriage  bore  the 
youngsters  to  the  dwelling  of  their  uncle  Samuels,  after  the  same 
manner  as  they  had  three  years  before  made  their  ddbut  upon 
school  life. 

About  a  month  after  this  time  Abraham  Dacosta  was  on  ship- 
board, beginning  a  return  voyage  to  "  the  Isle  of  Springs.^'  Isaac 
had  already  commenced  his  work  at  Mincing  Lane,  and  mounted 
on  a  high  office  stool  was  vigorously  plying  the  pen  at  an  office 
desk,  and  beginning  his  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
commercial  world.  It  will  suffice  at  the  present  stage  of  our 
narrative  to  say,  that  he  wrote  a  good  hand,  that  he  was  a  good 
accountant  for  his  age,  and  that  he  threw  his  mind  thoroughly 
into  his  work.  His  fellow-clerks  soon  found  that  he  was  an 
acquisition  to  their  number,  for  although  hasty  in  his  temper. 
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he  was  full  of  boftJwmiey  and  ever  ready  to  oblige.  His  em- 
ployers, on  the  other  hand,  speedily  saw  that  they  had  done  well 
in  appointing  him  to  this  post.  The  boy  possessed  a  judgment 
beyond  his  years,  and  a  vigorous  understanding  that  enabled  him 
without  difficulty  to  grasp  all  the  details  of  his  work.  He  was 
punctual  and  attentive,  and  could  be  thoroughly  trusted. 

It  was  not  possible  for  Mr.  Samuels  to  give  continual  house- 
room  to  his  nephew  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  had  been  a  matter 
of  grave  consideration  how  a  boy  of  his  age  might  find  refuge  in 
some  place  where  he  would  enjoy  the  comforts  and  security  of  a 
home.  His  father  had  a  younger  sister,  who  had  for  several 
years  filled  the  office  of  governess  in  a  gentleman's  family.  The 
independence  of  character  of  Rebecca  Dacosta  rendered  her 
somewhat  impatient  under  the  restraints  and  confinement  which 
her  position  entailed,  and  having  saved  some  money  she  had 
about  this  time  determined  to  open  a  boarding-house  in  Mansell 
Street.  Of  this  Mr.  Dacosta  had  been  informed,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  very  providential  that  Isaac  could  become  an  occupant 
of  his  aunt's  house.  Although  the  growth  of  a  luxurious  and 
carnal  civilization  did  not  at  that  time  present  the  same  number 
of  temptations  which  are  a  distressing  characteristic  of  our  own 
days,  yet  London  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  centre  of  dissi- 
pation, and  it  was  essential  that  every  means  should  be  employed 
to  guard  a  youth  from  the  evil  companionship  which  surrounded 
him  on  every  side.  Isaac  took  possession  of  his  snug  little  garret- 
room  with  much  satisfaction.  It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life 
that  he  could  call  a  room  his  own ;  and  the  event  of  this  one 
day  seemed  to  increase  by  years  his  sense  of  his  own  dignity 
and  importance.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  become  a  g^reat 
favourite  with  his  aunt,  and  the  letters  which  were  written  to 
Jamaica  from  one  and  the  other  were  so  full  of  mutual  satisfac- 
tion that  the  anxious  parents  were  well  assured  that  their  son's 
lot  had  fallen  in  "  pleasant  places." 

As  Miss  Rebecca  Dacosta  will  soon  take  a  position  of  consider- 
able prominence  in  this  history  it  is  desirable  at  once  that  her 
person  and  appearance  should  be  carefully  described.  In  stature 
she  was  about  the  middle  height.  Her  figure  was  faultless  in  its 
proportions  and  symmetry,  so  much  so,  that  in  advanced  years 
it  was  difficult  for  any  one  walking  behind  her  to  believe  that  her 
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face  would  not  when  seen  exhibit  all  the  characteristics  of  youth. 
Although  that  face  was  pleasing  and  intelligent  it  had  no 
pretensions  to  beauty.  None  of  the  features,  individually  con- 
sidered, were  good,  nor  were  her  grey  eyes  in  themselves  to  be 
admired,  although  shaded  by  dark  eye-lashes.  Yet  in  the 
exhibition  of  kindness  and  sympathy,  the  whole  countenance 
would  become  lighted  up  with  an  attractiveness  of  expression 
which  was  perhaps  the  more  realized  because  it  was  difficult  to 
explain.  She  was  under  thirty  years  of  age  when  she  commenced 
her  undertaking.  Mansell  Street  was  inhabited  by  families  of 
great  respectability.  A  few  merchants'  offices  occurred  here  and 
there,  but  it  formed  a  good  centre  for  city  men  of  the  better 
class.  Miss  Dacosta  possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree  the  power 
of  managing  a  household,  and  making  its  inmates  happy  and 
comfortable.  Her  carriage  and  manner  insured  the  respectful 
attention  which  she  seemed  to  claim  as  a  right.  In  dress  her 
taste  was  perfect,  which  in  a  great  measure  may  have  been 
cultivated  in  the  family  of  which  she  had  for  many  years  been  a 
member.  Her  boarding-house  was  well  patronized,  for  she  was 
ever  mindful  of  the  comforts  and  wants  of  its  inmates. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  appointment  of  Isaac  Dacosta 
had  been  welcomed  by  his  parents,  who  argued  that  the  prospects 
which  had  thus  presented  themselves  were  all  that  could  be 
desired.  The  following  letter  may  therefore  be  here  suitably 
introduced,  which  at  this  time  Isaac  received  from  his  father. 

"  My  dear  Son, — My  last  letter  to  you  was  a  short  one.  I 
was  anxious  that  the  mail  for  England  should  not  leave  without 
some  expression  of  the  satisfaction  with  which  your  mother  and 
I  view  your  appointment  to  the  clerkship  in  the  office  of 
Messrs.  D.  Mocatta  and  Co.  Although  I  have  for  many  years 
been  connected  in  business  with  the  firm  I  little  thought  that 
one  of  my  sons  would  fill  the  post  which  you  now  do.  I  hope 
that  it  is  an  evidence  that  your  personal  character  has  com- 
mended you  to  the  approbation  of  these  gentlemen.  It  is  not  a 
small  matter  to  be  connected  with  a  firm  which  stands  so  high 
in  the  city  of  London,  and  you  will  therefore  believe  that  your 
father's  love  and  concern  for  your  welfare  demand  some  advice 
on  this  your  start  in  life. 
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''  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  be  full  of  zeal  and  interest  in 
your  work  when  you  make  this  start  But  there  are  often 
temptations  to  relax  our  efforts,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  ever 
be  mindful  of  the  necessity  of  a  sustained  and  constant  attention 
to  your  duties.  Always  bear  in  mind  that  in  seeking  to  promote 
the  interests  of  your  employers  you  will  be  promoting  your  own. 
I  do  not  speak  of  this  in  a  selfish  point  of  view ;  but  in  order 
that  you  may  understand  that  any  injury  or  loss  which  your 
employers  might  sustain  through  you  must  be  an  injury  to  your- 
self, that  you  must  consider  that  your  time  and  enei^es  are  now 
to  be  employed  on  their  behalf,  and  that  you  should  work  for 
them  as  you  would  desire  to  work  for  yourself.  To  this  end  I 
hope  that  you  will  be  invariably  punctual  in  your  attendance 
at  the  office ;  never  waste  your  time,  seek  to  do  your  work 
thoroughly  and  well,  and  follow  carefully  all  the  instructions  which 
you  may  receive ;  be  respectful  in  your  manners  without  being 
servile ;  pay  the  most  conscientious  regard  to  truth,  especially 
when  you  may  fear  to  suffer  from  the  commission  of  an  error ; 
and  be  always  ready  to  oblige  and  to  perform  any  extra  duty 
both  for  your  employers  and  your  fellow-clerks.  I  say  this  the 
more  confidently  because  I  do  not  think  that  you  are  the  kind 
of  lad  whom  any  one  would  impose  on,  and  you  would  on  the 
other  hand  be  disposed  to  resent  anything  of  the  kind;  Your 
mother  and  I  naturally  feel  some  anxiety,  owing  to  the  many 
temptations  which  London  presents  to  the  young  and  unsuspect- 
ing. But  we  shall  trust  to  the  good  providence  of  God  to 
preserve  and  direct  you.  Always  remember  that  *  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.' 

"  We  are  particularly  glad  that  such  a  comfortable  home  has 
been  found  for  you  with  your  kind  Aunt  Rebecca,  She  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  a  mother  to  you,  and  you  will  value  her  kindness 
and  regard.  We  do  not  wish  to  harass  you  in  writing  con- 
tinually to  us ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  not  allow 
any  long  interval  between  your  letters. 

"  Your  affectionate  Father, 

"  S.  Dacosta." 

Mr.  Dacosta's  advice  was  good  in  itself,  but  it  was  intended  to 
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reach  in  particular  a  certain  independence  of  spirit  which  he 
knew  was  a  characteristic  of  his  children.  Our  young  friend 
Isaac  needed  it  In  the  early  stages  of  his  professional  duty  he 
sometimes  showed  a  disposition  to  act  on  his  own  judgment 
instead  of  strictly  following  the  directions  which  he  had  received. 
It  was  in  relation  to  this  that  in  after-life  he  never  forgot  and 
often  quoted  a  remark  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Mocatta :  "  Follow 
orders  and  do  wrong."  His  employer  intended  by  this  to  show 
him  that  even  when  a  matter  did  not  turn  out  well,  it  was  his 
duty  to  obey  the  instructions  which  he  might  receive.  In  doing 
so,  he  could  not  be  blamed  whatever  might  happen. 

Isaac's  London  life  was  at  first  very  quiet  as  well  as  regular. 
But  by  degrees  he  was  drawn  into  many  of  the  pleasures  which 
the  metropolis  afforded.  Although  he  was  but  a  boy  and  his 
aunt's  lodgers  were  men  of  every  age,  they  would  occasionally 
give  him  what  they  called  "  a  treat,"  and  the  theatre  was  one  of 
the  places  to  which  he  was  sometimes  taken.  On  one  occasion 
he  entered  the  pit  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  with  one  of  his  gentle- 
men friends  at  the  same  time  as  a  former  schoolfellow. 

"  Why !  Dacosta,  who  would  have  thought  of  meeting  you 
here  ? "  "  Why !  Agnew,  who  would  have  thought  of  meeting 
you  here?"  A  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  followed  these 
exclamations,  for  the  boys  had  been  very  good  friends  at  school. 
Although  their  tastes  and  inclinations  had  not  been  the  same, 
they  shared  in  a  common  aptitude  for  sport  and  fun.  But  while 
Isaac  had  a  due  regard  for  his  books,  Agnew  was  almost  a 
dunce ;  at  least  with  the  prospect  of  independent  means,  he  had 
no  disposition  to  learn.  His  forte  was  in  every  kind  of  athletic 
game,  in  which  he  had  had  but  few  rivals  in  the  Peckham  Rye 
Academy.  He  told  Isaac  Dacosta  that  he  was  at  that  time  in 
London  with  his  father  Sir  Andrew  Agnew;  and  while  there 
would  make  a  point  of  seeing  as  much  of  him  as  possible.  This 
acquaintance  was  sustained  through  many  subsequent  years, 
with  no  real  advantage  to  the  young  Israelite.  He  naturally  felt 
pleased  that  one  in  young  Agnew's  position  should  treat  him  as 
a  friend,  but  it  would  have  been  better  if  this  friendship  had 
never  existed. 

But  what  kind  of  life  did  Isaac  lead  in  relation  to  Jewish 
observances  ?    On  each  Saturday  the  office  of  D.  Mocatta  and 
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Co.  was  closed,  and  it  was  a  frequent  practice  of  Isaac  to  spend 
a  part  of  the  day  with  his  Uncle  Samuels.  On  these  occasions 
he  was  wont  to  accompany  him  to  the  synagogue  in  Bevis 
Marks.  Judaism  was  then  wholly  orthodox.  If  much  laxity 
in  practice  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  especially  those  of  a 
better  class,  there  had  not  been  then  any  marked  innovations 
in  the  mode  of  worship.  Isaac  did  not  know  much^  nor  care 
much  about  the  matter.  His  thirteenth  birth-day  had  been  spent 
at  school,  and  he  had  no  recollection  of  having  at  any  time  gone 
through  the  form  by  which  every  Jewish  youth  on  and  after  that 
age  was  bound  to  acknowledge  his  personal  responsibility.  In 
reality  he  grew  up  in  comparative  ignorance  concerning  all  the 
requirements  of  the  Jewish  faith.  The  "YOM  KiPPUR,"  or 
Day  of  Atonement,  was  observed  as  a  necessary  duty ;  but  he 
was  too  glad,  like  others,  when  its  restraints  were  passed,  and  he 
was  able  to  enter  again  upon  the  indulgences  of  life.  His 
"  Star  "  had  become  obscured.  Business  and  pleasure  occupied 
his  time,  and  although  he  had  himself  called  it  "  the  Star  of 
Peace,"  he  was  a  stranger  to  that  divine  influence  which  would 
one  day  bring  with  it  that  "peace  of  Grod  which  passeth  all 
understanding." 

(To  be  continued, ) 


NOTES  ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPHESIANS. 

By  Mr.  Samuel  Hanson. 

Introduction^  I.  It  may  seem  to  be  presumptuous  for  an  unlearned  layman  to  set  forth  any 
new  interpretation  of  a  grand  Epistle  like  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  Ephesians. 
It  is  an  epistle  on  which  commentators  have  been  largely  occupied,  and  this  not 
only  in  ancient  times,  but  up  to  the  most  recent  period  of  Biblical  research,  when 
Alford,  EUicott,  Eadie,  Lightfoot,  and  others,  have  respectively  exercised  their  exe- 
getical  powers. 

Yet  I  l)elieve  that  Holy  Scripture  is  a  mine  of  wealth  so  inexhaustible,  that 
fresh  treasures  may  be  constantly  the  reward  of  every  diligent  seeker.  As  the  beauties 
of  a  rich  landscape,  obviously  rich  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  are  yet  more  and 
more  unveiled  to  the  beholder  as  he  approaches  the  true  point  of  view,  so  while  the 
manifold  beauties  of  this  Epistle,  obvious  to  the  mere  casual  reader  who  is  hi  any  measure 
imbued  with  an  appreciation  of  divine  things,  yet  increase  in  proportion  to  the  diligent 
research  of  the  student,  so  may  there  not  l^  a  true  spiritual  point  of  view,  still  open, 
still  to  be  discovered,  whence  we  shall  see  new  beautv  and  excellence  in  the  divine 
revelation.  This  is  obviously  the  case  with  regard  to  the  entire  "  Book  of  the  Reve- 
lation of  St.  John  the  Divine,"  or,  to  write  it  correctly,  "The  Revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  God  gave  unto  him."  Also  of  numerous  other  future  prophecies,  no  one 
pretends  to  assert  dogmatically  that  he  has  reached  perfection  in  his  ex^;esis.    Con- 
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siderations  of  this  kind  should  be  my  excuse  for  the  following  attempt  to  throw  a  nev 
light  on  the  scope  of  this  wonderful  letter  of  Paul  the  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  by 
the  will  of  God. 

II.  I  am  persuaded,  then,  that  not  onlv  does  this  Epistle  manifest  that  beanty  and 
excellence  of  God's  revelation  to  man,  wnich  is  common  to  every  portion  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  but  that  there  is  in  it  a  peculiar  value  which  is  not  made  mAnifest 
in  the  ordinary  mode  of  reading  and  interpreting  it.  It  seems  to  m<^  to  bear,  even  in  the 
writings  of  the  Aix>stle  Paul  himself,  a  certain  pre-eminence,  similar  to  that  which  he 
ascrib^  to  portions  of  his  other  writings,  as  when  he  says  in  i  Thess.  iv.  15,  "This  we 
say  unto  you  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  ;"  or  in  i  Cor.  xL  23,  **  For  I  have  received 
from  the  Lord  that  which  also  I  delivered  unto  you."  So  in  this  Epistle  I  see  a 
special  revelation  (as  also  in  Col.*  I  25),  for  he  says  that  God,  "  In  all  wisdom  and 
prudence  had  made  known  to  us  the  mystery  of  His  will  as  to  (or  in  reference  to)  the 
dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times."  This  revelation  then,  is  not,  as  it  is  usually 
taken,  about  this  present  Gospel  dispensation,  except  in  a  secondary  and  incidental 
sense  ;  and  this,  it  taken  as  the  primary  object  of  the  revelation,  necessarily  excludes, 
by  obscuring  and  throwing  altogether  into  shadow,  the  real  significance  of  Paul's 
teaching. 

People  say  "  Oh,  but  here  is  the  Church  pervading  the  entire  six  chapters,  rules  for 
the  Christian  life,  the  setting  forth  of  Christian  privities. "  Quite  true  ;  but  let  us 
not  in  the  contemplation  of  the  present,  lose  sight  of  the  grand  future,  here  opened  up 
to  our  view.  And  to  this  end  we  must  use  such  discernment  (or  criticism,  for  the  words 
are  synonymous)  as  the  Spirit  of  God  will  assuredly  give  to  every  believer  who  with 
humility  and  prayerfulness  seeks  to  know  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit 

III.  There  are  three  words  which  occur  in  this  letter  with  more  frequency  and  with 
more  marked  meaning  than  they  do  elsewhere,  and  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  dominate 
the  whole  letter  and  determine  the  intention  of  the  Apostle's  writing  to  the  Ephesian 
Church.  For  while  in  this,  as  in  all  his  Epistles,  there  is  an  immediate  purpose 
of  exhorting  and  confirming  the  saints  in  their  most  holy  faith,  there  is  yet  m  this, 
as  there  is  also  in  every  one  of  his  letters,  a  very  special  purpose  in  view,  and  if,  as  I 
have  indicated,  there  are  certain  words  of  unusually  frequent  occurrence,  we  might 
naturally  expect  to  find  therein  a  clue  to  the  writer's  special  object  These  words  are 
found  in 

Verse  3,  '*  in  heavenly  places,"  repeated  ver.  20,  ch.  ii.  6,  Hi.  10,  and  vL  12. 

,,      9,  "mvstery,"  „         iii.  3,  iii.  4,  iiL  9,  v.  32,  and  vi.  19. 

,,     II,  **  inheritance,"  ,,         w.  14  and  18. 

I  believe  that  verse  9,  "the  mystery  of  God's  will,"  is  the  key-note  of  the  entire  Epistle. 
There  is  the  making  known  unto  us,  that  is,  to  all  predestinated  to  the  vJo^ctf-Zo,  ac- 
cording to  His  good  pleasure  which  He  hath  purposed  in  Himself,  that  in  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  fulness  of  the  times,  he  might  gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  the  Christ, 
both  which  are  in  the  heavens  and  which  are  on  the  earth,  even  in  Him.  It  is  needful 
to  give  full  force  to  every  word  italicized ;  purposed  (xf>o^0*To),  this  implies  God's 
eternal  intention  ;  that  (*(i  ouroyo/i/oi'),  might  better  be  rendered  "  in  reference  to  the 
economy,"  the  object  of  the  eternal  purpose,  viz.,  the  irAiffXtf/xa  r«r  tcaipwif.  This  is 
not  the  same  as  at  Gal.  iv.  4,  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  rov  xp^'ov, 
this  refers  to  the  present ;  that  to  the  future  ages.  I  have  inserted  the  definite  article 
as  better  indicating  the  sense.  But  what  means  kytuct^>a\ai^<ratr$at  ?  it  is  a  long  word, 
but  better  rendered  by  the  short  English  word,  "sum  up  "  or  "head  up,"  than  by  the 
paraphrastic  sentence,  "gather  together  in  one  ;"  for  the  true  idea  is  to  put  under  the 
headship  of  Christ  all  who  have  through  the  ages  been  gathered  out  of  the  world,  in  fact, 
the  Church,  the  iKK\ri<rla,  the  calling  out  and  gathering  together,  and  therefore  named 
the  Church.  But  this  heading  up  is  declared  to  be  of  "tA  wdyrOf"  the  all  things  both  in 
the  heavens  and  upon  the  earth,  in  Him,  in  whom  also  iKXrip^^fitp,  This  word  cannot 
either  erammatically  or  exegetically  have  the  meaning,  "we  have  obtained  an  inheri- 
tance.* It  must  retain  in  translation  its  passive  sense,  "we  are  made  an  inheritance." 
Fortunately,  although  an  4»af  \9yofi4vup  m  the  New  Test.,  we  have  an  illustrative  use 
in  classical  Greek  ;  Euripides'  Hecuba,  **4K\fip^B*¥  ....  Mkri,  I  was  chosen  a 
slave."    In  Christ  we  were  chosen,  "  we  Christians  all  (both  Jews  and  Gentiles)  who 

•  I  am  made  a  minister  to  fulfil  the  Word  of  God,  the  mystery  hidden,  &c.,  but 
which  is  now  made  manifest  to  His  saints  to  whom  God  willed  to  make  known,  &c 
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are  resolved  below  (vv.  12  and  13)  into  V*<'  ^^d  Myitis,  we  Jews  and  you  Gentiles" 
(Alford). 

IV.  This  only  true  sense  (as  to  which  Alford  quotes  Grotius,  Bengel,  Olshausen, 
DeWette,  Stier,  and  Ellicott  as  agreeing)  is  further  substantiated  by  the  14th  verse,  on 
which  as  on  this  the  translation  leaves  a  doubt,  but  not  so  in  the  1 8th  verse,  where  there 
could  be  no  other  meaning  than  God's  inheritance  in  the  saints/  In  verse  14,  how- 
ever, it  is  otherwise,  for  it  is  contended  that  **  our  inheritance  "  is  a  possessive  genitive, 
and  means  the  inheritance  which  is  ours,  not  God's  inheritance,  which  latter  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  true  meaning.  With  this  renderinjj  observe  the  exquisite  harmony  of 
the  whole  ;  God  has  decrwd  that  in  the  end  of  all  things  (•7to  rk  r«Abf,  i  Cor.  xv. 
24)  He  will  head  up  all  things  to  Himself,*  that  in  the  meantime  all  Christians,  both 
we  Jews  and  you  Ephesian  Gentiles,  are  made  part  of  this  inheritance  and  are  sealed 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  which  sealing  is  an  earnest  of  the  inheritance  of  us,* 
in  reference  to  the  redemption  of  the  purchased  possession.  This  can  be  explained 
only  by  reference  to  and  comparison  with  Old  Testament  passages.  There  we  sec  the 
constant  idea  that  God,  to  whom  belong  by  right  of  creation  all  the  dwellers  upon 
earth,  seeing  that  the  nations  had  departed  from  the  worship  of  His  glorious  name,  did 
call  out  from  among  them  His  servant  Abram  and  chose  him  and  his  seeil  after  him  for 
ever,  to  be  a  peculiar  people,  a  people  of  possession,  an  inheritance.  The  thought  is 
expressed  by  various  words,  each  having  reference  to  the  manner  of  the  choice,  the  Spirit 
of  God  adopting  forms  of  speech  familiar  to  the  Jewish  mind.  Thus  our  English 
version,  lot,  portion,  inheritance,  though  not  uniformly  representing  the  same  Hebrew 
words,  find  their  corresponding  ideas  in 

1.  p^,  a  smooth  stone  for  casting  lots. 

2.  ^^,  a  cord  or  rope,  hence  a  measured  field,  given  by  lot. 

3.  rnrjs,  a  possession. 

4.  vn%  a  possession  obtained  by  violence. 

But,  however  various  the  words,  all  clearly  imply  God's  right  of  possession.  *'  Thou 
shalt  inherit  all  nations."  **The  heathen  for  his  Inheritance."  **  He  will  not  forsake 
his  inheritance." 

And  although  God's  care  and  the  love  evermore  declared  through  the  Prophets  for 
His  people  failed  through  their  perversity  to  keep  them  as  a  special  people  unto  himself, 
£>eut.  viL  6,  Jehovah's  purposes  are  not  to  be  defeated  by  such  perversity,  His  promise 
remains  sttotdfast,  and  Peter  as  well  as  Paul  speaks  of  the  Xa^r  cir  irfpivofiy<rtr.  Thus 
is  it  the  glory  of  all  believers  to  be  looking  for  that  blessed  hope  when  Jehovah's  will 
shall  be  accomplished,  all  enemies  destroyed,  and  all  nations  subdued  as  His  nSsp 
that  day  when  Jehovah  shall  make  up  His  jewels.  His  segoolah,  wtpiirohiats  His  peculiar 
people,  a  people  of  possession.  I  cannot,  therefore,  see  how  there  can  be  any  doubt 
that  this  14th  verse  refers  distinctly  to  that  day,  when  the  inheritance  shall  be  perfected, 
saint  after  saint  meanwhile  being  sealed  as  an  earnest  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise, 
as  each  one  believing  ixKriptiBri  *'  was  taken  up  as  an  inheritance,"  Eph.  i.  Ii,  through 
faith  in  the  word  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  Eph.  i.  13. 

V.  But  it  is  objected  that  **  our  inAeriiafue"  to  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
of  common-sense  readers,  conveys  the  idea  of  a  personal  possession,  and  that  this  seal- 
ing  is  the  earnest  of  that  which  believers  hereafter  are  fully  to  receive,  and  such  readers 
parallel  the  passage  with  Rom.  viii.  23,  "waiting  for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  body;"  and  with  2  Cor.  v.  5,  "who  also  hath  given  unto  us  the 
earnest  of  the  Spirit ;"  and  i.  22,  "  who  hath  also  sealed  us,  and  given  us  the  earnest  of 
the  Spirit  in  our  hearts." 

V.  a.  As  to  the  first  or  grammatical  objection,  I  deny  its  soundness,  because  in  the 
Scriptural  language  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  the  form  of  the  genitive  our^  my^ 
your^  thefr,  had  not  of  necessity  a  possessive  meaning,  but  was  always  dependent  on 
the  context  for  its  interpretation.  This  may  be  seen  by  running  the  eye  down  the  very 
page  of  this  ist  chapter,  especially  looking  at  verse  16, 

/iycfar  byM¥  iroioifjLtifOSm 

*  iufakt^aKoU^€tff$cu  is  the  middle  voice. 

*  For  the  grammatical  proof  of  this  rendering  the  reader  is  referred  to  Note  A. 
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making  mention  of  ycm^you,  the  object  of  the  mention ;  why  not  then,  ms,  the 
object  of  the  inheritance — God*s  inheritance  of  us.'  But  I  refer  my  reader  for  farther 
proof  on  this  purely  grammatical  difficulty  to  Note  A  already  referred  tOb 

V.  b.'  As  to  the  parallelism  I  also  demur.  An  d^^o^r  or  earnest  is  of  twofold  dmac- 
ter,  i.  e.  it  has  a  relation  both  to  buyer  and  seller,  to  the  giver  as  well  as  to  the  receiver 
of  a  promise.'  I  believe  it  is  generally  supposed  that  Paul  was  here  using  an  expressioa 
familiar  to  Ephesians,  in  whose  market  was  sold  wood  provided  for  the  service  of 
the  temple  of  the  great  goddess  Artemis,  and  that  when  a  lot  of  wood  was  sold,  the 
purchaser  set  his  seal  on  certain  bundles  of  the  wood  as  an  earnest  of  the  purchase  and  of 
Us  future  delivery  to  him.  So  it  would  present  to  the  mind  of  those  to  whom  this  letter 
was  written  a  very  familiar  illustration  as  to  how  they  were  to  know  (as  enjoined  in 
verse  i8)  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  His  (God's)  inheritance  in  the  saints,  and 
to  us  also  who,  after  eighteen  centuries  of  the  Gospel,  see  so  comparatively  small 
results  from  its  preaching ;  this  threefold  statement  in  verse  1 1 ,  14,  and  18  in  reference 
to  God*s  purchased  possession,  is  most  reassuring  and  comforting,  for  according  to 
Suicer's  definition  we  know  that  for  the  ransom  which  was  paid  for  all,  the  Redeemer 
will  "tempore  suo  '*  inherit  all  nations  and  receive  in  fulness  that  humanity  which  He 
has  purchased  with  His  blood  most  precious. 

Vi.  Come  we  now  to  consider  the  heavenly  places. 

1.  ch.  i.  3.        Blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  tM  htavetdy  places, 

2.  ch.  i.  20.     Set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly  flace, 

3.  ch.  ii.  6.      Hath  made  us  sit  together  in  heavenly  places, 

4.  ch.  iii.  10.  The  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places. 

5.  ch.  vL  12.   Against  spiritual  wickedness  III  ^(f^ /Axrtf. 
Each  passage  is  in  the  Greek  i»  rols  iwoupai^lois. 

Why  our  translators  should  have  varied  the  words  in  the  last  passage,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive.  The  clear  manifestation  of  these  iwovpdyta  in  No.  5,  is  as  the  abode  of  the 
evil  spirits  t&  wytvfiariKii  r^s  woyripUa  iv  roTs  hrovpeuftoitf  but  in  I,  2,  and  3,  it  is  as 
clearly  used  in  the  very  opposite  sense  of  blessedness.  Comparing  these  five  passages 
with  the  same  word  in  Phil,  ii,  10,  Heb.  ix.  23,  and  John  iiL  12,  I  think  that  the 
general  idea  embodies  everything  which  is  not  earthly  or  material ;  invisible  as 
opposed  to  visible ;  abstract,  not  concrete  ;  spiritual,  conceivable  by  the  spirit,  but  not 
palpable  to  the  senses.  It  would  include  the  Jewish  idea  of  a  first,  second,  and  third 
neaven,  and  thus  we  mAv  reconcile  the  apparently  irrecondleable  idea  of  No.  2,  "sit- 
ting at  the  right  hand  of'^Ciod,"  and  the  5th  as  the  abiding- place  of  spirits  of  wicked* 
ness  =  to  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  in  ch.  ii.  2. 

The  point  of  interest  however  is  as  to  the  meaning  of  No.  4.  Who  are  the  princi- 
palities and  powers  to  whom  **  might  be  known  through  the  Church  the  manifokl 
wisdom  of  God."  1  believe  they  are  the  same  as  in  vi.  12,  those  enemies  of  the  human 
race,  the  emissaries  of  Satan  who  are  constantly  performing  the  work  of  their  chief^  the 
ApX*"  ^^'  i^ovalas  rod  kipos^  and  using  the  devices  of  Satan  to  deceive  the  ignorant 
and  un>table.  Then  as  saint  after  saint  is  delivered  out  of  the  power  of  darkness  and 
made  meet  to  be  a  partaker  of  the  mheritance  of  the  saints  in  the  lights  the  Church  is 
thus  formed  and  witnesses  to  these  evil  spirits,  the  abiding  power  of  Christ,  and  that 
their  ruler  with  all  his  permitted  power  cannot  hinder  the  work  of  the  Holy  Sfurit  in 
thus  destroying  the  works  of  the  devil,  by  brinp;ing  sinners  out  of  darkness  into  the 
light  of  the  glorious  C^peL  To  my  apprehension  this  is  a  much  grander  truth  than 
the  ordinary  idea  that  these  principalities  and  powers  are  good  angels,  who  really  need 
not  the  witness  of  the  redeemed  Cnurch  to  enable  them  to  ny,  "Worthy  is  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain,"  &c. 

VII.  The  mystery,  then,  here  made  known  to  Paul,  and  thnnu^  him  to  the  bcUeven 
of  all  ages,  is  not  the  Church,  nor  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles,  for  that  was 
part  of  God*s  revelation  throughout  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  It  was  His 
eternal  purpose  of  restoring  all  things  in  Christ.     It  is  not  the  present  dispensation, 

• 

'  Suicer  defines  af^afiifv,  initialis  pecunia,  qu«  datur  ut  certus  fiat  turn  vendito 
quod  reliquum  ab  emtore  sit  accepturus — ^tum  emtor  quod  res  emta  et  prooiissa  i^ 
venditore  sibi  sit  tempore  suo  tradenda.  Monev  paid,  which  is  given  as  an  assnrance 
not  only  that  the  seller  shall  receive  the  remainder  from  the  buyer,  but  that  the  buyer 
should  have  the  thing  bought  and  promised,  delivered  to  him  in  due  time  by  the 
vendor. 
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bat  a  future  one  in  the  fulness  of  the  times.  It  should  be  a  comfort  to  those  who  %x% 
impatient  at  the  slow  progress  of  the  Gospel,  at  man's  unwillingness  to  accept  eternal 
life  as  the  gift  of  God.  "  By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith,  «a2  tovtq^  not  of  your- 
selves, it  is  the  gift  of  God."  Let  us  remember  Peter,  '*The  Lord  is  not  slack  con- 
cerning His  promise,"  ^.,  but  He  is  constantly  working  by  H»  Spirit  and  gathering  to- 
gether an  ^KicAi^/a,  a  continued  witness  of  His  love  and  mercy,  and  "  long-suffering, 
not  itriiling  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance." 

I  have  said  nothing  yet  about  the  word  "  mystery,"  so  prominent  in  this  Epistle.  It 
must  occupy  a  separate  paper  which  I  hope  to  send  for  vour  next  number.  I  will  only 
observe  that  in  every  case  it  is  a  purpose  of  God  made  known  to  man,  hidden  hereto- 
fore, but  now  revealed  for  man's  understanding  and  profit,  and  that  it  never  means, 
according  to  modem  ecclesiastical  usage,  a  thing  which  cannot  be  understood. 

NoU  A. 

Gen.  XXX vii.  2,  Joseph  brought  to  his  father,  tkeir  evU  repwt^  i.  e.,  an  evil  report 
about  them. 

Exod.  XX.  20^  kisfear  may  be  before  your  faces — not  God*s  fear  but  the  fear  of 
God. 

Josh.  ii.  9,  your  terror  is  fallen  upon  us,  i.  e.,  the  terror  of  which  the  Israelites 
were  the  object 

]er.  ii.  19,         my  fear  is  not  in  thee. 

[er.  xxxii.  40,   I  will  put  my  fear  in  their  hearts. 

Isa.  liii.  II,       \iy  his  kmnvliiie  shall  my  righteous  servant  justify  many. 

Ezek.  xxvL  1 7,  which  causes  their  terror  to  be  on  all. 
21,  i.  e.  I  will  make  thee  a  terror. 

Mai.  L  6,  where  is  my  honour^  where  is  my  fear  f 

1  Cor.  X.  II,     yrnXXtii  for  our  admonition^  L  e.  the  admonition  of  us. 

2  Tim.  iv.  8,  all  who  love  his  appearing,  I  e.,  the  epiphany  of  Christ. 
Eph.  iii.  12,  Itk  wtartt^s  aOrov,  through  faith  of  whicti  ne  is  the  object. 
Remember  also  the  English  liturgy,  "  rule  her  heart  in  thy  faitk^  fear,  and  love,^^ 

These  examples  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

R¥al-EncyclopAdik  fur  Bibel  und  Talmud.    Wortkrbuch  zum  Handge- 

BRAUCH     f6r     BIBELFREUNDE,     THEOLOGEN,     JURISTEN,     GEMEINDE     17ND 
SCHULVORSTEHER,   LEHRER,  &C 

An  Encyclopaedia  for  the  Bible  and  Talmud.  A  Lexicon  which  may  be  used  as 
a  manual  by  frieuds  of  the  Bible,  theologians,  jurists,  heads  of  congregations  and 
schools,  teachers,  &c.  Worked  out  by  Dr.  J.  Hamburger,  chief  Rabbi  of  StreliU  in 
Mecklenburg. 

This  really  great  literary  enterprise  was  undertaken  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  and  carried  on  with  consummate  industry  and  more  than  ordinary 
ability.  The  Biblical  part,  or  the  first  volume,  has  been  completed  some  years  ago. 
The  Talmudical  part,  or  second  volume,  is  in  process  of  publication  in  periodical 
instalments.  It  has  as  yet  only  reached  the  vocable  Joss  R.  As  may  be  expected, 
the  learned  author  has  a  bias,  and  that  a  strong  one,  for  everything  that  partakes 
of  the  Talmudical.  Yet  we  recommend  it  as  an  important  work  of  reference  to 
German  reading  students  of  the  post  Biblical  history  of  the  Jews  and  of  Rabbinical 
Judaism.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  us  that  so  laborious  and  indefatigable  an 
author,  as  Dr.  Hamburger  undoubtedly  is,  should  have  allowed  so  many  Hebrew 
misprints  to  disfigure  the  work.  One  who  is  not  a  thorough  Hebrew  scholar  should 
be  careful  how  he  uses  quotations  or  references,  given  in  this  work,  without  first  veri- 
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fying  the  same.  The  meagre  table  of  Druckfehler-Berichtigungy  misprints  corrected, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  volume,  does  not  give  anything  like  the  number  of  inaccuracies 
which  escaped  the  correcting  eye  and  pen  of  the  erudite  Rabbi  of  Strelitz.  Like 
many  another  hard-working  author.  Dr.  Hamburger  found  it  necessary  to  transfer 
his  work  from  publishers  to  publishers,  and  from  printers  to  printers.  There  is  t 
commendable  improvement  in  the  paper  on  which,  and  the  type  with  which  the  list 
instalment,  published  at  Vienna,  is  printed  ;  but  we  find  no  improvement  in  accurate 
printing.  We  constantly  meet  with  the  letters  a,  a,  i,  i\  i.  r,  in  lieu  of  3,  x  "V  n,  i.  s. 
and  vice  vers  A  ;  besides  numerous  transpositions  of  letters  in  words,  and  words  in 
sentences.  Such  slips  may  be  deemed  trifling  in  ephemeral  works,  but  they  ought  not 
to  be  considered  so  in  a  work  which  aims  to  be  tu plus  ultra  of  its  kind. 

Oriental  Records,  Monumental,  Confirmatory  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.  By  William  Harris  Rule,  D.D.  London:  Samuel  Bagster  and 
Sons. 

In  a  certain  sense  every  fresh  compilation  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Rule,  which  we  arc  now 
and  then  called  upon  to  peruse,  now  and  then  to  analyze,  reminds  us  of  the  parabled 
magazine  of  the  man  that  is  a  householder.  If  our  author  does  not  always  bring  forth 
out  of  his  treasury  things  new  of  any  intrinsic  value,  the  things  old  which  he  repro- 
duces  are  of  considerable  worth.  We  therefore  welcome  the  productions  di  our 
author's  pen,  feeling  assured  that  every  work  which  he  publishes  possesses  the  merit 
of  bearing  witness  to  the  faith  once  committed  to  the  saints  under  the  Old  Testament 
dispensation  ;  -every  paragraph  of  which  is  an  earnest  testimony  to  the  verity  of  the 
things  recorded  by  Moses  and  the  Prophets. 

The  small  volume  under  notice  is  a  fair  specimen  of  our  author's  modus  operandi^ 
tone,  and  style.  The  opening  sentence  of  his  short  preface  is  an  accurate  description 
of  the  character  of  the  work.  **I  have  endeavoured,"  writes  our  author,  ''so  lo 
collate  some  of  the  most  ancient  monumental  records  with  Holy  Scripture  as  to  show 
that  they  confirm  those  portions  of  sacred  history  with  which  they  correspond  ;  and 
sometimes  to  show  that  they  throw  fresh  light  thereon."  Such  students  of  the  Bible 
as  crave  for  historico-monumental  aid  to  their  faith,  but  who  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  opportunity,  nor,  may  be,  the  ability,  to  wade  through  the  existing  monumental 
oriental  records,  published  and  unpublished,  will  find  a  simple  and  well-digested 
compendium  of  the  same  in  Dr.  Rule's  work,  bearing  the  above  title.  As  a  simple 
and  well<digested  compendium  of  oriental  monumental  records,  we  recommend  this 
volume. 

Jewish  Artisan  Life  in  the  Time  of  our  Lord.  To  which  is  appended 
A  Critical  Comparison  between  Jesus  and  Hillel.  Translated  from 
the  German  of  Dr.  Frant  Delittsch^  by  Mrs,  Philip  Monkhouse,  London: 
Samuel  Bagster  and  Sons. 

This  work,  as  will  be  perceived  by  the  title-page,  consists  of  a  translation  of  two  of 
the  most  valuable  brochures  of  the  eminent  Professor  Delitzsch.  The  author's  learned 
Addresses  and  Lectures  have  been  most  accurately  and  worthily  reproduced  by  the 
accomplished  and  clever  translator.  The  First  Part  of  the  volume  ISefore  us —  "  Jewish 
Artisan  Life  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  " — has  already  appeared  in  our  publication,  in  its 
monthly  issues,  in  the  course  of  1875.  We  were  then  frequently  constrained  to  give 
expression  to  our  feelings  of  admiration  for  the  manner  in  which  she  performed  her 
part  of  the  work.  Mrs.  Philip  Monkhouse  has  prefixed  a  short  Preface  to  that  part 
We  quote  some  of  it,  as  it  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  work 
ziOH'-a-davs ; — 
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"  In  an  age  when,  on  the  one  hand,  science  and  research  have  made  all  more  or  less 
critical,  every  contribution  towards  the  more  accurate  realization  of  circumstantial 
details  must  commend  itself  to  the  Biblical  student ;  whilst,  on  the  other,  in  an  age 
when  science  and  research  have  made  many  educated  men  more  or  less  sceptical,  any 
contribution  which  places  in  clear  and  sharp  contrast  the  wide  gulf  which  separates 
the  highest  human  intelligence  from  that  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  must 
commend  itself  to  all  who  recognize  in  Jesus  the  Son  of  God. 

••The  College,  Birkenhead." 

The  following  are  the  headings  of  the  five  Addresses  of  which  the  First  Part  of  the 
work  consists : — 

I.  The  Herodian  Government  and  the  Second  Temple. 
II.  Contemporary  Views  of  Labour  and  Handicraft  in  General. 

III.  The  Comparative  Rank  held  by  different  Trades  in  Public  estimation. 

IV.  A  June  day  in  Ancient  Jerusalem  during  the  last  Decade  before  Christ. 
V.  On  the  Combination  of  Letters  and  Handicraft. 

The  Second  Part — **  A  Critical  Comparison  between  Jesus  and  Hillel " — has  been 
only  now,  for  the  first  time^  published  by  Mrs.  Philip  Monkhouse.  Students  and  scholars 
will  hail  the  translation  with  gratitude.  The  laconic  Preface,  by  which  the  Second 
Part  is  introduced,  is  a  little  gem  in  its  way.  We  cannot  withhold  it  from  our 
readers.     Here  it  is  in  exUnso : — 

"  Primarily  designed  for  Jewish  readers,  the  essay  on  Jesus  and  Hillel  is  so  valuable 
in  its  suggestiveness,  r^arding  not  only  the  difference  between  Jesus  and  Hillel,  but 
the  difference  between  Jesus  and  all  mere  human  teachers  and  reformers,  antecedent 
or  subsequent,  as  to  form  a  most  formidable  weapon  in  the  hands  of  those  who  see  in 
Jesus  not  only  the  greater  than  Hillel,  but  the  greater  than  Jonas,  and  the  greater  than 
Solomon,  the  wisest  of  men.  Was  Jesus  man?  Was  Jesus  God?  Was  Jesus  truly 
both  ?  In  the  belief  that  the  ensuing  pages  will  help  many  to  decide  these  momentous 
questions  for  themselves,  the  present  translation  has  been  undertaken ;  it  will  have  done 
its  work  should  any,  hitherto  prepared  when  contemplating  the  life  and  character  of 
Jesus,  to  say  '  Ecce  homo,*  be  led  from  its  perusal  to  say  '  Ecce  Deus.* 

"The  College,  Birkenhead.'* 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  both  Prefaces  are  hailed  from  "  The  College,  Birken- 
head." They  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  talented  translator  is  the  spouse  of 
the  highly-respected  Principal  of  that  educational  establishment,  the  Rev.  Philip 
Monkhouse.  Our  readers  will,  doubtless,  cordially  congratulate  the  alumni  of  a 
College  superintended  by  such  a  Head  Master,  whose  household  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  such  a  Head  Mistress. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  BOOKS 

OF  KINGS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Hebrew  Christian  Witness,"  Ac.,  &c. 

Sir, — Having  been  lately  led  to  an  examination  of  the  Chronology  of  the  Jewish 
Monarchy,  I  send  you  the  result  of  my  study  of  it,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove 
interesting  to  your  readers,  and  draw  attention  to  the  result  arrived  at  in  paragraph 
No.  5  ;  the  result  of  the  proposed  rectification  mentioned  towards  the  end  of  it  hat 
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not.  Ml  far  as  I  know,  been  suggested  by  any  writer  on  the  sabject  to  wboM  work* 
I  have  had  access.  It  would  aUu  be  intenating  if  any  of  your  mdeis  could  throw 
any  light  od  Ihe  question  asked  at  the  ei>d  of  this  letter. 
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In  column  4  of  the  preceding  table  are  shown  the  number  of  years  during  which  the 
kings  of  Judah  reignecl,  and  in  the  seventh  column  the  years  of  the  kings  of  Israel ;  in 
the  first  and  fifth  columns  the  year  of  the  reign  of  the  contemporary  king  of  either 
kingdom  in  which  each  king  of  Judah  and  Israel,  respectively,  came  to  the  throne ; 
the  references  are  to  the  passages  of  the  Books  of  Kings,  which  give  this  hiformation. 
From  an  examination  uf  the  figures  thus  obtained  the  following  results  appear  : — 

First  The  number  of  years  from  the  accession  of  Reboboam  to  the  6th  of 
Hezekiah,  when  Samaria  was  captured,  amount  in  the  line  of  Judah  to  260  3rears  ; 
the  same  period,  however,  in  the  line  of  Israel  is  represented  to  have  amounted  to 
241  years  ;  an  excess  of  nineteen  3rears  in  the  line  of  Judah  over  the  line  of  Israel. 

Secondly.  This  period  of  about  two  centuries  and  a  half  is  divided  into  two 
portions  by  the  usurpations  of  Athaliah  and  Jehu,  who  came  to  the  thrones  of  Judah 
and  Israel,  respectively,  within  a  few  da3rs  of  each  other ;  yet  the  regnal  years  in 
Judah  before  the  accession  of  Athaliah  are  ninety-five,  while  the  corresponding  years 
m  Israel  are  ninety-eight,  making  an  excess  in  the  line  of  Israel  of  three  years.  This 
comparatively  small  difference  between  the  regnal  years  of  the  two  kingdoms  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  usual  Jewish  practice  of  counting  a  fraction  of  a  year  as  a  whole 
year  in  enumerating  the  years  of  a  reign  ;  and  this  difference  of  three  years  does  not 
affect  the  excess  of  nineteen  years  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph. 

For,  thirdlv,  between  the  accession  of  Athaliah  and  the  capture  of  Samaria  in  the 
sixth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign  there  intervene  165  years ;  but  between  the  con- 
temporary accession  of  Jehu  and  .the  year  corresponding  to  the  6th  of  Hezekiah* 
namely  the  9th  of  Hoshea,  there  are  only  143  years,  making  an  excess  in  the  line 
of  Judah  of  twenty-two  years. 

These  twenty-two  years,  required  in  the  line  of  Israel  to  adjust  its  chronology  with 
that  of  Judah,  are  generally  supplied  bv  inserting  an  interregnum  of  eleven  years 
between  the  reigns  of  Jeroboam  and  Zacnariah,  and  another  of  nine  years  between 
Pekah  and  Hc^ea ;  of  which  interregnums  there  is  no  record  whatever  in  the 
historical  books,  though  for  the  first  of  them  some  authority  is  supposed  to  be  found 
in  the  allusions  to  a  period  of  anarchy  contained  in  the  prophecies  of  Hoshea. 

The  first  eleven  years  are  accounted  for  by  the  difference  between  the  duration, 
forty-one  years  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  in  2  Kings  xiv.  23,  which 
would  make  his  death  occur  in  the  27th  year  of  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  and  the  date 
assigned  to  the  accession  of  his  successor,  Zachariah,  which  is  placed  in  the  38th  vear 
of  Uzziah.  But  instead  of  supposing  an  interregnum  of  these  eleven  years,  of  which 
there  is  no  record,  it  seems  preferable  to  suppose  that  by  an  error  of  the  MSS.  forty-one 
was  written  for  fifty-one,  or  fifty  ;  the  correct  number  of  years  to  be  assigned  to  the 
reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  Had  Zachariah  not  ascended  the  throne  of  his  £&ther  till 
after  eleven  years  of  civil  war,  those  eleven  years  would  nevertheless  have  been 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  his  reign,  which  would  in  that  case  have  been  described  as 
having  lasted  not  six  months,  but  eleven  or  twelve  years.  For  such  was  the  mode 
of  enumeration  followed  in  the  one  case,  of  which  we  do  know  that  there  was  a  period 
of  anarchy  and  civil  war  lasting  for  more  than  three  years,  between  the  death  of^Zimri 
in  the  27th  year  of  Asa  and  the  31st  of  the  same  king,  when  Omri  obtained  entire 
possession  of  the  kingdom  by  the  defeat  of  his  rival  Tibni ;  twelve  not  nine  years  being 
given  as  the  duration  of  the  reign  of  Omri,  who  died  in  the  38th  year  of  Asa  ;  so  that 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  was  really  held  to  have  been  in  the  27th  not  the  31st  of 
Asa.  Since  therefore  Jeroboam  came  to  the  throne  in  the  15th  of  Amaziah  (who 
reigned  twenty-nine  years),  he  lived  during  fourteen  years  of  that  king's  reign,  which, 
added  to  thirty-seven  years  of  Asa  (seeing  that  Zachariah  ascended  the  throne  in  the 
38th  year  of  Asa),  give  a  total  of  fifty-one  years  instead  of  forty-one  as  the  true 
duration  of  the  reign  of  Jeroboam,  and  the  correction  to  be  made  in  2  Kings  xiv.  23. 

So  also  regarding  the  second  supposed  interregnum,  that  of  nine  years  between 
Pekah  and  Hoshea,  a  similar  rectification  of  the  number  of  years  assigned  to  the 
former  king's  reign  seems  necessitated  by  the  date  given,  Pekah  came  to  the  throne 
in  the  last  year  of  Uzziah's  long  reign  of  fifty«two  Years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hoshea 
in  the  12th  year  of  Ahaz,  whose  twelve  years  adoed  to  the  sixteen  of  his  predecessor, 
Jotham,  and  the  last  year  of  Uzziah,  make  a  total  of  twenty-nine  instead  of  twenty 
as  the  true  duration  of  the  reign  of  Pekah. 

A  2.  But  besides  these,  some  other  chronological  difficulties  are  brought  to  light  on 
an  examination  of  the  preceding  table  i  allusion  was  made  above  to  the  first  of  these 
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and  its  rectification  ;  namely,  that  the  true  date  of  the  commencement  of  Omri's  reign 
of  twelve  years  is  to  be'placed  in  the  27th9  not  the  3isty  year  of  Asa,  seeing  that  his 
son  Ahab  succeeded  him  in  the  38th  year  of  the  king  of  Judah's  reign,  and  his  own 
reign  is  said  to  have  lasted  twelve  years. 

B  2.  For  the  accession  of  Tehoram,  the  kii^  of  Israel,  three  distinct  dates  are 
given  :  1st,  in  the  i8th  year  of  Jehoshapliat,  2  Kings  iii.  i  ;  2nd,  in  the  2nd  year  of 
Jehoram  of  Judah,  2  Kings  i.  17  ;  3rd,  in  the  5th  year  before  Jehoram  of  Jtidah, 
2  Kings  viiL  16,  which  mentions  that  Jehoram  of  Judah  was  made  Jehoshaphat's 
partner  in  the  throne  in  the  5th  year  of  Jehoram  of  Israel.  Joram  (the  shorter  form 
IS  used  to  distinguish  him  from  his  namesake  of  Judah)  evidently  succeeded  his 
brother  in  the  iSthyear  of  Jehoshaphat.  This  appears  not  only  from  2  Kings  iii.  I,  hot 
also  from  a  comparison  of  the  duration  of  the  reigns  of  Ahab  and  Ahaziah  with  that 
of  Hezekiah  ;  and  if  this  i8th  of  Jehi»shaphat  was  also  the  2nd  of  Jehoram,  as  is 
stated  in  3  Kings  i.  17,  Jehoram  must  liave  been  made  partner  in  the  throne  of  Judah 
in  the  1 6th  of  his  father  Hezekiah ;  and  he  must  a  secotid  time  have  been  made 
Ilezekiah's  partner  in  his  father's  23rd  year  (which  corresponds  to  the  5th  year 
of  Joram*s  reign),  as  is  noted  in  2  Kings  viiL  16.  But  in  th  t  case  should  Uie  eight 
years  assigned  to  his  reign  count  from  this  last-named  date,  the  23rd  of  Hezekiah,  or 
from  the  latter's  death  in  the  25th  year  of  his  reign  ? 

C  3.  Jehu  reigned  twenty -eight  years,  of  which  six  were  synchronous  with  Athaliah's 
usurpation,  and  the  remaining  twenty-two  with  as  many  years  of  Jehoash,  in  the  23ni 
of  whose  reign  lehoahaz  came  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  the  duration  of  whose  reign, 
seventeen  years,  added  to  the  last  number  eives  forty  ;  yet  Jehoash,  Jehu*s  grandson, 
is  said  to  have  ascended  his  father's  throne  m  the  37th,  not  the  40th,  year  of  the  reign 
of  Jehoash  of  Judah  ;  a  difference  of  about  three  years,  to  be  accounted  for  probably 
by  fragments  of  years  having  been  counted,  according  to  the  usual  Jewish  mode  of 
reckoning,  as  full  years. 

D  4.  Amaziah  ascended  the  throne  of  Judah  in  the  2nd  year  of  Jehoash  (or  Joash) 

01  Israel,  and  reigned  twenty-nine  years,  of  which  fourteen  were  synchronous  with 
those  of  the  latter  king,  and  fifteen  with  those  of  Jeroboam  ;  yet  his  successor,  Uzziah, 
is  said  (i  Kings  xv.  i,  2)  to  have  come  to  the  throne  not  in  the  15th  but  the  27th  year 
of  Jeroboam  II. —a  difference  of  about  twelve  years  ;  which  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  the  scribes  having  confounded  the  somewhat  similar  Hebrew  numerals  for  fifteen 
and  twenty-seven,  as  is  suggested  by  Keil,  p.  387. 

E  5.  Uzziah  is  said  to  have  come  to  the  throne  of  Judah  in  the  27th  of  Jeroboam, 
who  is  said  to  have  reigned  for  forty-one  years,  and  must  therefore  have  died  in  the 
27lh  year  of  the  former  king's  reign  ;  yet  liis  successor,  2^chariah,  is  said  to  have 
ascended  the  throne  of  Israel  not  in  the  27th  but  the  38th  year  of  Uzziah — a  difference 
of  eleven  years ;  which  is  accounted  for  either  by  placing  an  interregnum  of  that 
duration  between  the  death  of  Jeroboam  and  the  accession  of  his  son  ;  or,  as  above 
suggested,  by  supposing  the  reign  of  the  former  king  to  have  lasted  fifty-one  instead 
of  forty-one  years.  But  if  the  correction  suggested  in  No.  4  be  adopted,  and  we  read 
that  Uzziah  came  to  the  throne  of  Judah  m  the  15th  instead  of  the  27th  year  of 
Jeroboam's  reign  ;  ami  also  stlppose  that  Jeroboam  reigned  fifty-one  instead  of  forty- 
one  years  ;  we  find  that  the  death  of  Jeroboam  would  fall  about  the  36th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Uzziah,  which,  taking  into  account  the  Hebrew  mude  of  reckoning,  is  sufh- 
cientlv  close  to  the  date  assigned  for  the  accession  of  2^chariah,  the  38th  of  Uzziah, 
and  dispenses  with  the  intercalation  of  the  supposed  interregnum  of  eleven  years 
between  Jeroboam's  death  and  the  accession  of  his  son. 

F(>.  Regarding  the  statement  in  2  Kings  xv.  30,  that  Iloshea  came  to  the  throne 
in  the  20th  year  of  Jotham,  who  reigned  only  sixteen  years,  the  suggestion  that  this 
mode  of  reckoning,  is  adopted  because  no  mention  had  been  made  of  Totham's 
successor,  Ahaz,  will  not  hold,  because  the  20th  year  from  the  accession  of  Jotham 
would  still  bring  Hoshea's  accession  to  only  the  4th  year  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  while 

2  Kings  xviii.  I  mentions  the  twelfth  of  that  king  as  the  year  when  Hoshea  came  to 
the  throne. 

G  7.  Ahaz  came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  reigned  sixteen  years  ;  so 
that  he  died  when  only  thirty-six  ;  if  his  son  Hezekiah  was  twenty-five  at  his  acces- 
sion, he  mu«it  have  been  born  when  his  father  was  only  eleven  years  old. 

The  date  of  the  capture  of  Samaria  is  fixed  by  the  Assyrian  sculptures  as  having 
taken  place  in  the  1st  year  of  Sargon,  which  according  to  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy 
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corresponds  to  B.C.  721,  the  year  of  the  chronology  obtained  by  the  Hebrew  numbers, 
of  the  years  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  Can  any  date  earlier  in  the  history,  such  as 
the  Egyptian  invasion  in  the  time  of  Reh  )boam,  or  Jehu's  submission  to  the  Assyrian 
Shalmanezer,  be  simihirly  fixed  from  the  Egyptian  or  Nineveh  records,  such  as  would 
help  to  decide  whether  the  longer  period  of  260  vears,  or  the  shorter  one  of  241 
years,  was  the  true  measure  of  the  duration  of  the  kmgdom  of  IsraeL 

April  27th,  1877.  W.  W.  N. 

JOB  xiii.  27  ILLUSTRATED. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor, — Though  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  authorship  and 
date  of  the  Book  of  Job  is  held  by  two  mighty  parties  of  contending  critics,  we  presume 
it  will  be  a  point  generally  admitted  that  the  scene  of  that  wonderful  Oriental  produc- 
tion was  in  Arabia,  and  this  fact  accounts  for  the  Arabisms  found  in  it  That  the 
basis  of  the  similes  and  comparisons  used  in  that  book  must  be  sought  for  among  the 
manners  and  customs  of  Arabia  is  a  reasonable  conclusion.  Feeling  assured  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  custom  on  which  the  simile  is  founded  in  the  passage  in  question, 
we  shall  attempt  to  ascertain  its  nature,  being  conscious  that  he  who  has  lived  to 
5hed  light  upon  one  passage  of  God's  Word  has  not  lived  altogether  in  vain. 

Before  offering  the  result  of  our  own  researches  it  may  not  be  altogether  uninteresting 
to  our  readers  to  review  the  expositions  given  by  some  of  the  best  lexical  authorities 
and  learned  commentators  on  the  passage  under  consideration.  All  the  exposi- 
tions we  have  examined  agree  that  tne  word  ID,  Sad^  means  "  stocks ^^*  a  rendering 
which  a  want  of  evidence  forbids  us  to  accept  They  seem  to  have  followed  in  the 
track  of  Bartenora,  whose  note  on  the  Mishna  concerning  clean  and  unclean  vessels 
(chap.  xii.  i)  we  cite  as  follows : — "One  of  the  traditions,"  he  informs  us,  **  is  this  :  A 
piece  of  timber  made  to  secure  prisoners  is  clean.  It  was  the  custom  to  make  a  hole 
in  a  piece  of  timber  and  to  draw  the  prisoner's  foot  through  it ;  to  place  over  it  an 
oblong  piece  of  wood,  so  as  to  hinder  the  foot  from  being  drawn  out.  The  Scripture," 
he  adds, "  calls  this  machine  by  the  name  oisad^  and  refers  to  Job  xiii.  27."  SoL  jarchi*s 
and  R.  Levi's  account  of  sad  in  their  comments  are  to  the  same  purpose.  The  term 
sad  is  rendered  clo^  or  logger  by  Parkhurst,  probably  such  a  one  as  used  to  be  put 
on  the  feet  of  fugitive  slaves  or  other  malefactors  (Heb.  Lex.  p.  409).  It  is  rendered 
•*  stocks  "  by  Gesenius,  viz.  a  wooden  frame  or  block  in  which  the  feet  of  a  person  were 
shut  up  (Heb.  Lex  p.  705).  Rendered  by  Dr.  Taylor,  an  instrument  for  confining 
the  feet  of  a  slave  (Heb.  Concord.  2  vols.  fol.).  Rendered  ** fetters "  by  Dr.  Lee,  which 
seems  to  be  the  correct  sense  of  the  word  sad^  though  under  the  word  npn,  he  seems 
inclined  to  the  stocks.  Dr.  Fiirst's  rendering  is  to  the  same  purpose  (Heb.  Lex.  p.  965). 
Now,  from  a  careful  examination  of  those  Hebrew  terms  rendered  **  stocks**  in  the 
Anglican  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  neither 
Bartenora's  piece  of  timber,  nor  Parkhurst's  logger,  nor  Gesenius'  wooden  frame,  was 
ever  used  as  an  instrument  of  punishment  among  the  Hebrew's  during  Old  Testament 
times.  The  term  rODmarr,  which  is  cotisidered  by  Doctors  Gesenius  and  Fiirst  as 
being  synonymous,  sheds  no  light  upon  the  subject.    The  Syriac  version  renders  the 

word  i]^^£D|  Li*0  B^h  A^irOy   the  prison-house  (Jer.  xxix.  26).      A   description 

of  this  prison  is  given  by  Ikenius  in  his  Book  of  Heb  Antiq.  cap.  v.  pp.  406, 407 :  **  It 
was  a  narrow  confined  place  in  a  prison,  corresponding  to  the  stature  of  a  man,  in 
which  he  (cubare  non  poterat)  was  not  able  to  lie  down.  In  this  strait  prison  the 
prisoner  was  fed  with  the  bread  and  water  of  affliction."  Hence,  the  word  means 
nothing  more  than  a  prison-house  for  the  perverse^  and  its  alleged  connexion  with  the 
stocks  does  not  appear.  The  word  sad  is  twice  used  in  the  Book  of  Job,  and  is  not 
found  in  any  other  place  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.     The  word  has  no  root  in 

Hebrew,  but  its  root  is  found  in  the  Arabic  i_,  or  jj;,  to  bind  firmly^  to  fetter^  to 

place  under  restraint;  but  there  is  no  reference  under  these  terms,  nor  under  any  other 
m  the  Arabic  Lexicons,  to  favour  the  barbarous  punishment  of  Bartenora's  stocks. 

**Thou  settest  a  print  upon  the  heels  (soles)  of  my  feet"  These  words  are  ren- 
dered by  Umbreit  in  nis  notes  on  the  place,  **Thou  drawest  a  straight  circle  round  my 
soles."  He  tells  us  that  the  "word  npn  implies  firm  determination  (?)  and  that 
the  whole  expression  is  taken  from  the  strict  watching  of  a  prisoner,  to  whom  a  cer- 
tain circuit  is  prescribed,  beyond  which  he  dare  not  move."     But  of  the  area  of  this 
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circle  he  h&s  failed  to  inform  us.  How  to  make  this  sentence  harmonize  with  the 
stocks  in  which  he  says  the  prisoner  was  tormented  with  all  possible  pains,  and  rwMa/ 
of  all^^ifti^^m,  is  beyond  our  comprehension  !  For  he  adds,  "  The  placing  the  feet 
in  the  stocks  is  apparently  taken  from  the  forms  of  process  against  evil-doers  who, 
until  the  execution  of  the  sentence  (vide  Levit.  xxiv.  12)  were  made  fast  by  the  foot  in 
a  tight  and  retentive  instrument."  If  so,  how  could  the  prisoner  "  move  in  a  certain 
circuit,"  beyond  which  he  dared  not  go?  The  reference  to  Leviticus  in  support  of 
this  view,  to  say  the  least,  is  most  unhappy,  and  gives  us  warning  against  a  roving 
imagination,  which  often  proves  a  fallacious  guide  in  Biblical  interpretation.  **  The 
punishment  of  the  stocks,  Dr.  Lee  informs  us,  is  meant  in  this  clause  of  the  passage ; 
'*  the  iron,"  he  adds,  "  as  in  the  case  of  Joseph,  had  seemed  to  enter  into  his  person.* 
The  stocks,  we  are  informed,  were  a  "  wooden  frame  ;"  but  here  the  Doctor  would 
have  us  to  believe  the  instrument  was  "  iron  ;"  but  how  it  could  enter  into  the  soles  of 
his  feet  remains  a  mystery  which  we  leave  for  others  to  solve.  Some  imagine  the 
bastinado  to  be  meant  by  thei>e  words  of  the  Patriarch.  That  this  cruel  punishment 
was  inflicted  by  the  Turks  is  too  well  known  to  be  denied ;  but  that  it  was  inflicted 
bv  the  i>eople  of  Arabia,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modem  times,  we  have  yet  to  lean. 
They  had  the  punishment  of  stripes  in  that  country  for  various  crimes  ;  for  instance^ 
eighty  stripes  for  the  crime  of  drunkenness,  &c.,  but  we  do  not  find  any  reference  to 
the  punishment  of  beating  with  sticks  the  soles  of  the  culprit's  feeL 

The  root  meaning  of  rq/Hi  and  the  Arabic  cogn.  Ju.^  kakka,  is  to  scrape^  to  htre^ 

to  fMgratfe,  to  mark,  to  portray ,  and  to  tcratck ;  vid.  Ezek.  viii.  10 ;  xxiiL  14 ;  fol- 
lowed with  bv  I  Kings  vi.  35.  The  word  is  applied  to  delineations  made  upon  the 
tkin :  "Behold,  I  have  graven  thee  upon  the  palms  of  My  hands,*'  Isa.  ziix.  id. 
S.  Newman  (a  Hebrew)  comes  nearest  to  the  meaning  of  this  clause  of  the  passage, 
rendering  the  words,  "  Thou  minutely  settest  a  mark  upon  the  roots  of  my  leet,  i.e. 
Thou  takest  notice  of  every  one  of  my  steps  and  actions." 

The  Patriarch  evidently  refers  in  this  figurative  language  to  an  ancient  custom, 
observed  among  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  of  having  a  mark  made  upon  the  bottom  oif 
the  foot  of  their  camels  with  an  iron  instrument,  called  mitharat  (from  atkar^  a  foot- 
print),  by  the  impression  of  which  upon  the  ground  their  footsteps  are  known,  and 
the  animals  can  be  traced  when  straying  in  the  desert ;  and  when  brou^t  back,  the 
wanderer  is  placed  under  restraint.  (Vide  Lane's  Arab,  and  Eng.  Lex.,  and  Richard- 
son's  Pers.  and  Arab.  Die,  sub  voc.) 

To  place  the  passage  in  a  clearer  light,  we  suggested  to  a  valued  and  learned  friend, 
an  Oxon — a  slight  transposition  (a  libertv  taken  in  our  Ang.  ver.,  chap.  xii.  verse  5), 
placing  the  second  clause  of  the  passage  last,  when  he  suggested  the  following  order, 
which  he  justified  by  precedents  found  in  other  languages  : — 

"  Thou  hast  set  a  print  upon  the  soles  of  my  feet ;  and  hast  spied  out  all  my  paths  ; 
and  Thou  hast  placed  my  feet  in  fetters.'* 

These  three  verbs  are  all  in  the  future  tense,  presenting  a  consecutive  order  of  actions. 
First,  the  feet  of  the  camel  are  marked ;  and  when  he  wanders  in  the  desert,  his 
footprints  are  known,  and  he  is  traced  out,  and  then  he  is  placed  under  restraint.  The 
following  appears  to  us  to  be  the  figurative  meaning  of  these  words  of  holy  Job.  He 
had  regarded  the  Almighty  as  marking  all  his  ways,  and  tracing  minutely  all  hb 
footsteps  through  life ;  and  now  he  looked  upon  himself  as  being  placed  under  restraint 
and  retained  in  the  bonds  of  severe  affliction. 

In  support  of  such  a  traiLsposition  we  shall  refer  to  the  i^neid  of  Virgil,  Book  ii. 
353,  where  the  poet  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  hero  the  foUonring  words,  wherein 
ne  expresses  his  desperate  resolution:  "  Moriamur,  et  in  media  arma  ruamus." 
'*  Let  us  meet  death,  and  rush  to  arms."  Now  to  place  these  clauses  in  their  natural 
and  consecutive  order  a  transposition  is  necessary,  thus  :  "  Let  us  rush  to  arms,  and 
meet  death."  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  chap,  xii.,  where  St.  Paul  is  contrasting 
the  superior  privileges  under  the  Gospel  to  those  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  we  have  the 
blood  of  sprinkling  last  mentioned  in  that  beautiful  gradation,  which  we  might  naturally 
have  expected  to  stand  first,  as  we  sinners  have  to  come  first  to  that  fountain  open 
for  sin  and  uncleanness  before  we  can  enjoy  the  other  blessings  and  privileges  of 
Christianity.  Other  examples  we  might  have  cited  to  the  same  purpose,  to  justify  the 
arrangement  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  adopt  in  the  words  of  tne  holy  Patriarch, 
but  these  may  be  deemed  sufhcienL 

Collierley,  H* 
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THE  SPIRITS  OF  THE  FALLEN  ANGELS. 

Dear  Sir, — I  believe  it  is  no  new  speculation,  for  that  Origen,  one  of  the  Fathers, 
held  the  view  that  man  had  had  a  previous  existence,  suid  I  fancy  (though  I  have  not 
read  his  works)  the  same  idea  that  1  advance,  that  the  spirits  in  man  are  the  spirits  of 
those  fallen  angels  condemned  in  the  rebellion  of  Satan  to  darkness  and  the  shadow 
of  death,  but  resuscitated  in  Divine  mercy  for  a  probationary  trial  in  flesh,  with  an 
opening  for  rq^ining  light  and  life  again  on  renewed  fealty  to  God  in  His  Divine 
Son.  If  this  view  was  tenable  from  Holy  Scripture  (and  I  think  tradition  amongst 
early  beliefs  does  hold  it),  it  would  be  the  answer  to  materialbtic  infidelity,  and  would 
it  not  be  a  special  call  to  the  Jewish  nation  to  examine  their  prophetic  writings  anew, 
and  ascertain  whether  they  did  not  clearly  point  to  Christ  as  the  Saviour — the  Divine 
Messiah,  bom  in  the  line  of  Abraham  to  redeem,  not  only  their  own  favoured  race  (for 
Abraham's  sake),  but  for  the  redemption  of  the  whole  race  of  mankind  ?  For  might 
we  not  believe  that  if  the  fallen  angels  were  admitted  to  a  renewed  trial  in  man,  very 
differing  probation  would  doubtless  be  required  from  a  previous  existence,  and  believe 
that  the  cause  that  Abraham,  and  Abraham's  race  for  his  sake,  found  favour  with  the 
Almighty  was  that  in  a  general  decadence  of  faith  and  general  apostasv,  he  was  found 
"  amongst  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he  "?  And  that  it  was  not  merely  earthly  privi- 
leges— an  earthly  Canaan — earthly,  fading  possessions,  that  were  allotted  to  his 
descendants,  but  that  (bom  of  his  race)  He  should  come  who  should  restore  a  heavenly 
inheritance  to  all  the  fallen  yielding  submission  to  God  in  His  Divine  Son  ?  And 
further,  might  we  not  believe  that  Abraham's  race  might  be  the  roost  earnest,  capable, 
and  favoured  messengers  to  bring  in  heathen  Gentile  nations  to  be  saved,  when 
acknowledging,  and  receiving  themselves  of  that  Messiah  whom  in  ignorance  they  slew 
(and  in  mistaken  fidelity),  but  whom  when  light 'wzs  thrown  upon  their  prophetic 
writings  they  recognized,  and  at  once  threw  themselves  at  His  feet — to  be  received,  as 
Joseph  received  his  brethren,  to  the  kiss  of  peace  ? 

In  support  of  the  opinion  whidi  I  am  suggesting  as  to  the  spirits  of  the  fallen  angels 
being  brought  out  of  the  shadow  of  death  in  Divine  mercy  for  a  probationary  trial  on 
earth,  I  would  quote  opinions  of  commentators  on  the  Apocalvpse  (not  meaning  thiMi 
they  held  the  views  I  am  advancing,  but,  as  I  think,  unconsciously  corroborating  them). 
Faber,  from  whom  I  quote,  objects  to  Bishop  Newton's  opinion,  "that  the  flight  of 
the  woman  into  the  wilderness,  mentioned  in  the  sixth  verse  (twelfth  chapter  of  the 
Apocalypse),  is  introduced  proleptically^  because  it  was  posterior  in  point  of  time  to 
the  events  which  he  supposes  to  be  intended  by  the  war  in  heaven."    Archdeacon 
Woodhouse  (who  supposes  the  woman  described  in  the  twelfth  chapter  to  denote  the 
Church,  not  merely  while  Christian,  but  from  the  very  earliest  ages,  and  who  conceives 
the  man-child  to  be  the  literal  Messiah,  with  whom  the  Church  had  been  travailing  in 
earnest  expectation  through  a  long  series  of  years),  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner, 
would  throw  the  whole  of  that  war  into  a  parenthesis,  in  order  that  he  may  be  at 
liberty  to  apply  it  to  the  expulsion  of  the  devil  and  his  angels  from  heaven.     I  cannot 
think  that  either  the  prolepsis,  or  the  parenthesis,  are  at  all  warranted  bv  the  general 
tenor  of  the  prophecy.     Nor  is  this  the  only  objection  to  the  Archdeacon  s  exposition; 
it  contains  lilcewise  a  violation  of  homogeneity.    The  woman  is  said  to  be  in  the  same 
heaven  as  the  Dragon.     But  by  that  heaven  the  Archdeacon  understands  the  literal 
heaven  out  of  which  the  apostate  angels  were  cast     The  woman,  therefore,  must  have 
been  in  the  literal  heaven.     But  where  was  "the  Church  from  the  time  of  Adam*' 
down  to  the  present  time,  whether  Patriarchal,  Levitical,  or  Christian,  in  the  literal 
heaven  from  which  the  devil  was  expelled  "  ?     But  was  it  not  a  fallen  Church  of 
apostate  angels  which  was  cast  out  of  the  literal  heaven  with  Satan  ?    And  I  would  ask 
whether,  if  Bishop  Newton's  and  Archdeacon  Woodhouse's  views  were  possibly  the 
correct  views,  those  views  do  not  corroborate  the  view  which  I  suggest  (unintentionally 
on  their  part),  and  whether  Faber's  very  objection  does  not  strengthen  it  ?    Moreover, 
in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  Satan  (characterized  as  the  Great  Dragon) 
"  was  cast  out  into  the  earth,  and  his  angels  were  cast  out  with  him,"  &c.,  and  "his 
tail  drew  the  third  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  did  cast  them  to  the  earth  ;"  and 
when  we  consider  what  myriads  of  spiritual  beings  are,  in  that  figurative  language, 
recorded  as  cast  out,  micht  we  not  credit  that  Almighty  mercy  would  "  find  out  a 
means  by  which  His  txyAtd.  be  not  banished  from  Him    for  ever  ? 

I  only  venture  to  make  these  suggestions  for  consideration,  if  you  will  kindly  permit 
them  to  find  admission,  and  you  are  not  responsible  for  opinions  suggested  in  letters, 
so  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  implicating  you  in  my  op\mon.s  ^o>a\<^  ^^^  >a^  v^  5!i5s»\  « 
to  gnnt  my  request,  Vi*"^- 
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JOSEPH  WOLFF  ON  RELIGIOUS  CONTROVERSIES. 
A  VALUED  and  esteemed  correspondent  has  forwarded  to  us  a  letter  from  the  pen  of 
a  Hebrew  Christian,  who  has  gone  to  his  grave  some  years  since.  It  maybe  truly 
said  of  the  writer,  **  By  it  he  being  dead  yet  speaketh ;"  especially  now,  when 
religious  controversy  is  driving  pugnacious  polemicians  stark  mad.  We  gladly  publish 
it,  the  perusal  of  which  may  tend  to  assuage  the  pugnacious  zeal  of  some  who  have 
hitherto  given  indiscreet  and  unbridled  scope  to  their  affectatious  piety.  The  letter 
runs  thus  : — 

"My  views  on  controversies — of  mean  religious  controversies,  are  these — ^that  if 
controversies  are  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  animosity,  they,  beyond  all  doubt,  will  da 
more  harm  than  good,  and  divide  and  tear  the  Church  into  pieces  ! 

**  The  great  fault  of  the  controversies  in  religion,  in  modem  as  well  as  in  ancient 
times,  consisted  in  this,  that  they  were  mostly  exposures  of  error,  and  not  so  much  a 
trial  of  showing  forth  and  introducing  to  the  opponent  the  light  of  the  truth  !  One 
forgets  entirely  that  when  God  created  the  world  He  did  not  say,  *  Darkness  go  away,* 
but,  *Let  let  there  be  light !'  Mention  me  one  in  history  who  was  converted  by  a 
public  discussion.  Not  one  !  Arius  was  not  convinced  by  Athanasius  ;  Eckius  was 
not  converted  by  Luther,  &c.  I  do  not  say  this  in  order  to  find  feult  with  those  holy 
men,  Athanasius  and  Luther— God  forbid !  Those  were  times  in  which  public 
discussions  became  necessary  ;  and  whilst  those  champions  of  error,  Arius  and  Eckius, 
were  converted,  they  were  useful  to  the  Church  at  last,  and  the  orthodox  faith  was 
preserved  by  them  ;  but  all  I  wanted  to  say  is,  that,  in  the  fh^t  instance,  public 
discussions  on  religion  are  not  always  safe  methods^  for  prodainving  and  propagating 
the  truth  ;  and,  when  they  become  necessary,  the  utmost  perspicuity  ought  to  be  used 
in  order  that  the  truth  might  be  stated,  not  only  without  compromise,  but  also  in  a 
manner  which  may  convince  the  opponent  that  the  antagonist  wishes  the  welfare  of 
his  soul  rather  than  victory  in  argument.  I  have  also  not  the  least  hesitation  to  say 
that  public  discussions  in  religion  are  frequently  better  to  be  avoided,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  promoting  the  truth.  So,  for  instance,  a  certain  bishop  was  requested  by 
St.  Monica,  the  mother  of  St.  Austin,  to  enter  with  her  son,  when  still  In  the  Manichean 
heresy,  into  a  religious  disputation  :  the  bishop  declined  her  request,  well  knowing 
that  it  would  do  more  harm  than  good  ;  but  it  was  reserved  to  adiild  to  conquer  that 
gigantic  mind  of  Austin,  with  the  single  exclamation  of  *iolU  lege!*  i.  c.  *  Take  and 
read. '  A  great  man  in  Germany  was  converted  by  seeing  some  little  girls  and  boys 
approaching,  with  devotion,  the  table  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

**  What  good  have  I  done  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1826,  by  calling  Dr.  Doyle  a 
Goliath,  or  the  Po|)e,  Antichrist  ?  All  I  gained  by  it  was,  that  Sheil  called  me  Baroa 
von  Munchausen,  Katerfelto  Mendez  Wolff,  old  clothesman  of  Monmouth  Street, 
London,  &c. 

**  During  my  eighteen  years*  missionary  peregrinations,  I  have  been  able,  by  God's 
grace,  to  touch  the  heart  of  many  an  obstinate  Jew,  by  simply  telling  him  of  the  hope 
which  is  in  me,  and  by  proving  to  him  that  that  hope  was  founded  upon  Moses  and 
the  Prophets  compared  with  the  New  Testament;  and  at  the  same  time  by  proving 
to  my  brethren  that  there  are  Christians  who  love  them,  and  many  an  infidel,  French, 
German,  and  English  infidels,  told  me  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  even  Persian  soofTees^ 
*  Mr.  Wolff,  we  perceive,  by  your  affection,  that  there  must  be  an  excellency  in 
Christianity,  which  is  in  no  other  religion  to  be  found.*  I  may  only  mention  Mr. 
English,  an  American,  who  was  thus  reclaimed  by  me  from  the  errors  of  Mohammed- 
anism, when  travelling  with  him  in  Egypt.  After  a  conversation  with  him,  which 
lasted  fourteen  hours,  he  said,  *  Mr.  Wolff,  you  have  not  solved  every  difficulty  of 
mine,  but  you  have  spoken  to  my  heart.  * 

•'Several  Tews  at  Sanaa,  in  Arabia  Felix,  were  converted  to  the  religion  of  Christ 
in  the  foUowmg  manner  : — I  sang  first  of  all  with  them  their  heart-elevating  and  sublime 
hymns,  then  taught  them  some  Hebrew  hymns  I  had  heard  at  Jerusalem,  and  then 
read  with  them  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
the  Romans,  and  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament  containing  prophecies  respect- 
ing the  future  redemption  of  the  Jewish  nation.  I  intend  soon  to  deliver  some  lectures 
on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  drawn  from  heathen  writers,  and  the  religious  systems 
now  existing  in  the  East,  to  which  lectures  I  shall  invite  the  Socialists,  without  even 
alluding  to  their  errors  ;  and  should  I  meet  Robert  Owen,  I  certainly  would  not  invite 
him  to  my  house,  for  two  reasons :  firstly,  the  Apostle  forbids  it,  2  John  10 ;  and, 
secondly,  for  my  having  a  famUY ;  but,  certainly,  I  would  speak  to  him  in  private  in 
an  aflfccligAatc  manner,  Mid  bescx:cVi  \i\m  Vo  V^n^  ^\\>j  ^xA  ^wK^^sejyaxv^viii  his  grey 
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hair — to  pity  also  his  children,  whose  guide  to  eternal  ruin  he  will  be  by  persevering, 
and  call  on  him  to  review  his  life — not  with  the  conceit  of  a  deep  philosopher,  but  with 
the  mind  of  a  child  ;  and  with  prayer  to  that  Creator  whom  he  grieves,  and  on  whose  chil- 
dren he  tries  to  inflict  injuries.  I  would  beseech  him  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  claims 
of  that  crucified  Saviour,  who  gave  His  blood  for  him — for  him — poor  Robert  Owen  ! 

'*  If  I  ever  should  go  out  again  as  a  missionary,  I  certainly  would  act  under  the 
eastern  bishop  in  whose  diocese  my  lot  might  be  to  labour  ;  so,  for  instance,  if  I  was 
to  go  to  Armenia,  I  would  act  under  the  obedience  of  the  patriarch  of  Etch-Miagin  ; 
and  if  I  should  go  again  to  Sheeras,  in  Persia,  1  would  associate  myself  to  the  dervishes 
outside  the  town,  and  make,  like  them,  little  baskets,  and  instead  of  reading  the 
Koran,  I  would  read  the  Gospel,  and  speak  with  them  about  it ;  and  if  I  was  to  go 
again  among  the  Nasraan,  viz.  Bedouins,  whose  ancestors  were  converted  to  Christianity 
by  Simon  Stylites-of  whom  their  descendants  till  this  moment  (though  now  Moham- 
medans) speak  with  admiration,  calling  him  *Seemon** — the  Man  upon  the  Pillar— I 
would  try,  at  least,  to  sit  like  that  holy  man  of  old,  upon  a  pillar,  and  thus  standing 
upon  it,  exclaim  to  the  stounding  multitude,  '  Repent  ye,  for  the  kingilom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand  !" 

"  Now,  I  beg  to  have  understood  that  these  are  only  my  views  on  the  manner  in 
which  religious  discussions  should  be  carried  on,  without  making  reflection  on  those 
worthy  men  who  have  engaged  in  the  field  of  religious  discussion  with  tactics  different 
from  those  suggested  by  me. 

••Linthwaite  Parsonage,  near  Huddersfield,  Yours  affectionately, 

••  Yorkshire,  Feb.  8,  1840.  Joseph  Wolff. 

**  P.S. — Mr.  Schlieng,  the  present  missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  at 
Malta,  never  had  one  single  religious  discussion  in  public  with  any  of  the  different 
religious  denominations,  but  in  spite  of  it  he  has  effected  more  there  than  any  other 
missionary.  To  his  application  to  the  Queen  Dowager  the  English  residents  are 
indebted  for  the  building  of  a  Protestant  church,  &c.  He  has  gained  the  confidence 
of  Romanists,  Greeks,  and  Arabs.'' 

THE   END  OF   THE   LAW. 

The  Hebrew  nation  has  not  inaptly  been  regarded  by  serious  men  of  all  ages  as 
being  **a  standing  miracle,"  and  each  of  its  members  as  a  **  living  witness  "  for  the 
truth  of  the  revelation  once  delivered  to  their  fathers.  TTie  strange  and  otherwise 
unsolved  problem  of  their  ethnological  coherence  quite  justifies  the  former,  while  the 
Mosaic  record  still  extant  after  thousands  of  years  since  its  first  promulgation  vindi- 
cates the  latter.  And  this  no  philosopher  or  savant  may  gainsay  without  entering  into 
a  labyrinth  from  which  he  will  but  with  difficulty  be  able  to  retrace  his  steps. 

In  thus  admitting  the  applicability  of  the  above  twofold  designation  with  regard 
to  Israel,  we  are  bv  no  means  unmindful  of  another  people  composed  of  almost 
every  nation  under  tne  sun,  both  ancient  and  modem,  Jewish  and  Gentile,  of  whom 
it  may  be  said  at  least  with  equal  propriety,  that  they  are  "  a  standing  miracle"  and 
•* living  witnesses."  These  latter  witnesses,  while  they  testify  to  the  truth  of  that 
revelation  which  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to  the  world  at  large,  establish 
alike  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  teaching  of  the  prophets — the  immovable  pillars 
of  the  New  Testament.  For  the  Gospel,  like  its  Divine  Master,  is  "M^  end  of  the 
law  {ox  righteousness  to  everyone  that  believeth."  Under  the  dispensation  of  the 
•*new  covenant"  we  have  reached  "the  end  of  that  which  the  children  of  Israel 
€Ouidnot  steadfastly  look  unto."  (The  veil  of  Moses— or  the  law,  being  removed,  we 
can  now  behold  "with  open  eyes,  as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord.*') 

The  "living  witnesses  **  of  the  Gospel,  though  in  many  respects  they  may  be 
compared  with  those  of  the  law,  differ  yet  from  the  latter,  particularly  in  this  one 
point.  T}iey  are  "declared  to  be  the  epistle  of  Christ  ....  written  not  with  ink, 
but  with  the  Spirit  of  God  :  not  in  tables  of  stone,  but  in  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart" 
Thus,  they  always  carry  their  evidence,  both  internal  and  external,  about  their  person, 
which  every  one  may  read  and  believe — if  "seeing  "is  indeed  "believing."  And 
can  anybody  doubt  the  ".standing  miracle  "  of  a  living  epistle  ! 

TTie  Gospel's  power  of  attraction  is  another  "standing  miracle."  By  its  magnet 
the  Gentiles  have  been  drawn  to  acknowledge  the  true  Jehovah — all  casting  away 
their  idols  of  gold  and  idols  of  silver.  In  this  the  law  never  succeeded.  And  as  for 
the  boasted  Jewish  mine  of  traditional  lore,  of  which  one  hears  so  much  nowa-days, 
why,  it  only  helped,  and  still  help,  to  strengthen,  or  rather  patch  up,  the  partitioa 
wall  (now  crumbling  under  Gospel  influence)  belwecn  )eN«  ^itvi  woxv'^vw . 
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Archimedes,  we  are  told,  boasted  that  if  he  had  a  place  to  fix  his  machines,  be 
would  move  the  earth.  But  we  nowhere  read  of  his  projected  achievement  Tiidi> 
tion  too  is  constantly  looking  out  for  fresh  places  where  to  fix  its  machinery ;  but  it 
always  fails  whenever  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  Divine  Gospel  machine.  By  its 
supernatural  power  both  hemispheres  have  not  only  been  moved,  but  mightily  shaken, 
and  amid  the  concussion  many  a  mighty  scholar  with  his  pack  of  learning  and 
bundle  of  traditional  lore  as  his  best  companions,  has  l^een  heard  to  cry  aloud, 
"  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  Such  an  exclamation  from  the  heart  is  truly  philo- 
sophic ;  for  it  expresses  in  another  form  the  short  but  grand  aphorism,  Vw^i  o-ccurr^. 

'*  What  is  the  cause  of  England's  greatness?"  was  once  the  question  by  \ 
black  prince  put  to  her  Majesty.  **The  Bible,"  was  the  gracious  reply.  In  like 
manner  we  say  that  civilization,  whenever  it  exists,  is  the  direct  or  indirect  emanatioD 
from  the  influence  of  that  holy  Book — the  Bible,  and  the  whole  Bible.  For  be  it 
remembered  that  the  Old  Testament  alone  is  only  half  of  God's  Word,  without  its 
counterpart,  the  New  Testament.  And  why  is  this  Book  so  effectual  in  its  operations? 
Because  "  thus  saith  the  Lord  "  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  its  revelation,  while 
the  precepts  of  man  can  at  best  put  forth  tne  bare  "Thus  saith  Rabbi  so-and-so,  or 
Doctor  so-and-so,"  &c 

The  children  of  Israel  who  are  still  willing  to  abide  in  the  seminary  of  the  law  very 
much  put  us  in  mind  of  some  school  children  who  love  to  tarry  in  the  class-room,  not 
indeed  because  of  their  industry  and  love  for  study,  but  because  of  the  different  toys 
and  pretty  pictures  with  which  they  are  indulged  whilst  there.  We  think  the 
metaphor  perfectly  applicable,  and  every  candid  mind  will  accede  to  our  opinion  with 
regard  to  modem  Judaism.  For  either  is  Christ  in  the  New  Testament  "the  end 
of  the  law,"  even  as  foreshadowed  by  Moses  and  the  prophets,  or  else  the  Rabbins  in 
the  Talmud  are  the  end  of  the  law,  and  who  therefore  contradict  themselves  in  their 
own  article  of  faith,  "  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith  that  the  law  (of  Moses)  will 
never  be  changed,"  &c.  Who  does  not  know  that  the  whole  order  of  Biblical 
teaching  has  been  perverted  by  those  doctors,  who  have  made  void  the  word  of  God 
by  their  own  traditions  ? 

We  therefore  say  to  our  Jewish  brethren,  What  God  has  joined  together,  put  ye  not 
asunder,  lest  ye  be  found  flghting  against  the  Holy  One  of  IsraeL  Accept  the 
''thus  saith  the  Lord,"  and  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  Christ  (and  not 
the  Rabbins)  is  the  end  of  the  law.  Reject  that  authoritative  message,  and  the 
argument  and  oratory  of  a  very  Demosthenes  or  a  Cicero  will  fail  to  convince  you. 

"  Si  Christum  discis,  satis  est  si  csetera  nescis  ; 
Si  Christum  nescis,  nihil  est  ti  caetera  discis  1 " 

Paul  Warschawskl 
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THE  TESTIMONY  OF  OUR  CONSCIENCE. 

We  positively  believe,  from  our  heart  of  hearts,  that  "  we  have 

found  the  messiah,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  the 
Christ.    In  whom  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the 

GODHFIAD    bodily.       HIM  OF    WHOM    MoSES    IN    THE    LaW, 

AND  THE  Prophets,  did  write,  JESUS  of  Nazareth,  the 
son  of  Joseph."  God  manifested  in  the  flesh.  That 
"  christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to 
every  one  that  believeth.*' 

THE  BEARING  OF  PROPHECY  ON  THE  PRESENT 

CRISIS. 

{Concluded  from  page  285.) 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  third  clause  in  the 
important  verse  under  consideration : — "  All  kindreds  of  the 
earth  shall  wail  because  of  Him."  As  we  have  endeavoured  to 
identify  the  preceding  statements  in  the  momentous  prophecy 
under  review  with  the  Redeemer's  own  declarations,  so  do  we 
now,  in  the  first  place,  produce  a  parallel  to  the  third  clause  from 
the  words  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake.  "  And  then 
shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven  :  and  then 
shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn,  and  they  shall  see  the 
Son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and 
great  glory."  *  So  that  the  Beloved  Disciple  rescues  that 
prediction  also  from  the  hands  of  misintcrpreters  of  our  Lord's 

»  Matt.  xxiv.  30. 
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declarations,  who  attempt  to  explain  the  spirit  of  those  pro- 
phecies as  referring  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  St.  John 
long  survived  the  fatal  catastrophe  which  befell  the  "  city  of  the 
Great  King."  The  Book  of  Revelation  was  penned  when  the 
devoted  city  had  scarcely  a  trace  left  behind.  Making,  therefore, 
St  John,  as  we  maintain  he  is,  the  only  reliable  expounder  of  the 
twenty-fourth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  there  remains  no 
room  for  conjecture,  speculation,  or  dogmatism,  touching  the 
august  futurity  of  which  the  Saviour's  farewell  sermon  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  is  the  burden.  The  prediction  under  treatment 
must  and  shall  receive  a  literal  accomplishment  in  the  fulness  of 
time.  '*  All  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail  because  of  Him."  It 
is  no  assertion  on  our  part ;  it  is  a  positive  Gospel  statement ;  it  is 
the  true  SPIRIT  OF  Prophecy. 

We  have  so  often,  in  the  former  part  of  this  Essay,  directed 
attention  to  the  Redeemer's  statements  on  the  subject  of  His 
second  coming,  that  we  deem  it  right  to  bring  under  the  con- 
sideration of  our  readers  the  salient  thoughts  which  the  twenty- 
fourth  and  twenty-fifth  chapters  of  St.  Matthew  so  pointedly 
suggest  Those  two  chapters  form  one  of  the  most  solemn 
portions  in  the  Gospel  narratives.  The  Book  of  Revelation,  as 
we  have  already  intimated,  is  an  inspired  exposition  of  it. 

Let  us  consider  the  circumstances  which  brought  about  the 
delivery  of  the  sublime  instruction.  The  preceding  chapter,  the 
twenty-third  of  St.  Matthew,  contains  the  Saviour's  farewell 
sermon  in  the  Temple.  Jesus  confronts,  for  the  last  time,  the 
then  rulers  of  Israel,  whom  He  designates  as  "Scribes  and 
Pharisees,"  but  brands  with  the  stigma  of  "hypocrites."  He 
brings  them  face  to  face  with  the  most  secret  idolatry  of  their 
hearts  and  souls.  Stung  to  the  very  quick  by  the  withering  and 
lacerating  invective  which  Omniscience  addressed  to  their  almost 
seared  consciences,  they  seemed  to  quail  and  cower,  whilst  the 
defenceless  Nazarene  makes  the  Temple  walls  echo  and  re-echo 
to  the  eight-stringed  "Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrites  !"  He  then  seems  to  have  come  to  a  terrific  climax : 
"  Fill  ye  up  then  the  measure  of  your  fathers.  Ye  serpents, 
ye  generation  of  vipers,  how  can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of 
hell }  Wherefore,  behold,  I  send  unto  you  prophets,  and  wise 
men,  and  scribes :  and  some  of  them  ye  shall  kill  and  crucify ; 
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and  some  of  them  shall  ye  scourge  in  your  synagogues,  and 
persecute  them  from  city  to  city  ;  that  upon  you  may  come  all 
the  righteous  blood  shed  upon  the  earth,  from  the  blood  of 
righteous  Abel  unto  the  blood  of  Zacharias  son  of  Barachias, 
whom  ye  slew  between  the  temple  and  the  altar.  Verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  all  these  things  shall  come  upon  this  generation." 

But  in  the  midst  of  judgment  He  remembered  mercy;  hence 
the  tenderly  pathetic  peroration:  "O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 
thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  which  are  sent 
unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together, 
even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye 
would  not !  Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate.  For 
I  say  unto  you,  ye  shall  not  see  Me  henceforth,  till  ye  shall  say, 
Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  What  an 
affecting  transition  !  What  a  theme  for  an  artist !  But  who  is 
the  artist  who  would  presume  to  transfer  the  scene  to  canvas ! 
"  How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together ! " 
When  I  was  brought  into  this  place  as  an  infant,  and  the  just 
and  devout  Simeon,  to  whom  it  was  "  revealed  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  he  should  not  see  death  before  he  had  seen  the 
Lord's  Christ,"  took  Me  up  in  his  arms,  and  blessed  God  and 
said,  "Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace, 
according  to  Thy  word :  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation, 
which  Thou  hast  prepared  before  the  face  of  all  people ;  a  light 
to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  Thy  people  Israel."  * 
When  the  prophetess  Anna  spake  of  Me,  "to  all  them  that 
looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem,"'  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 
I  would  have  gathered  thy  children  together  then,  if  they  had 
but  laid  to  heart  their  words.  Again,  when  I  had  just  finished 
My  twelfth  year,  and  sat  in  the  midst  of  you,  in  this  place,  for 
three  days,  hearing  you  and  asking  you  questions  of  the  most 
momentous  import,*  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  I  would  have 
gathered  thy  children  together  then,  but  ye  would  not  Again, 
at  the  river  Jordan,  when  John  Baptist  announced  Me  as  "  the 
Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  *  and  a 
voice  from  heaven  proclaimed  respecting  Me,  "This  is  My 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,"'  O  Jerusalem,  Jeru- 

'  Luke  ii.  25—35.  '  Luke  ii.  36—38.  *  Ibid.  42—49. 

•  John  i.  29.  •  Matt.  iii.  17. 
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salem,  I  would  have  gathered  thy  children  together  then,  but  ye 
would  not. 

The  heart-wringing,  laconic  peroration,  however,  intimates  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Saviour's  departure,  and  His 
second  coming.  Jesus  left  the  temple  immediately  afterwards, 
which  He  never  re-entered.  His  disciples  followed  Him  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  Their  minds  were  evidently  exercised  on  the 
last  words  of  their  Master,  and  they  craved  for  more  information. 
They  tried  first  to  elicit  further  information  by  showing  "  Him 
the  buildings  of  the  temple."  The  answer  which  they  received 
was  that  the  sacred  pile  would  be  utterly  destroyed.  Their 
curiosity  remained  therefore  still  ungratified ;  for  we  read, 
*'  And  as  He  sat  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  disciples  came 
unto  Him  privately,  saying,  Tell  us,  when  shall  these  things  be? 
and  what  shall  be  the  sign  of  Thy  coming  and  of  the  end  of  the 
world  V^  Our  Lord  vouchsafes  not  a  direct  reply,  but  proceeds 
to  set  before  them  the  complications,  the  conflicts,  and  the 
conquests  of  a  new  and  long  dispensation.  What  His  disciples 
are  expected  to  do,  during  the  coming  dispensation,  is  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  to  watch  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  to  lead  such  a 
life  as  betokens  constant  waiting  for  the  absent  Lord. 

The  suddenness  of  that  return,  and  the  unpreparedness  of  pro- 
fessors, are  graphically  sketched  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter, 
which  describes  the  next  dispensation.  The  parable  of  the 
Ten  Virgins  tells  us  of  a  great  proportion,  in  the  professing 
Church,  which  will  be  rejected  by  the  Bridegroom-Lord.  Wail- 
ing will  be  there.  The  parable  of  the  Talents  tells  us  of  wicked, 
slothful,  and  unprofitable  servants  in  the  professing  Church,  whom 
the  Lord  will  consign  to  outer  darkness.  Wailing  will  be  there. 
Then  comes  an  account  of  the  general  assize,  the  great  judg- 
ment day,  when  a  vast  proportion  in  the  professing  Church, 
placed  on  the  left  hand  of  the  great  Judge,  whose  doom  will  be 
everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.  Unspeak- 
able wailing  will  be  there.  How  wonderfully  did  the  beloved 
disciple  epitomize  those  two  chapters  in  the  verse  before  us: 
"  Behold  He  cometh  with  clouds ;  and  every  eye  shall  see  Him, 
and  they  also  which  pierced  Him  :  and  all  kindreds  of  the  earth 
shall  wail  because  of  Him." 

The  only  verse  which  would  seem  to  give  colour  to  the  arbi- 
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trary  interpretation  that  the  contents  of  the  last  forty-nine  verses 
of  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  speak  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, is  the  twentieth  verse:  "But  pray^^  that  your  flight  be 
not  in  the  winter,  neither  on  the  Sabbath-day.*'  But  they  who 
frame  an  argument  on  that  verse  must  have  overlooked  the  last 
verse  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel :  "  Lo,  I  am  with^^w  alvvay,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world."  No  one  is  at  a  loss  for  the  correct 
construction  of  the  word  you  here.  Every  intelligent  reader 
perceives  at  once  that  the  Saviour  is  speaking  of  the  Church  mili- 
tant during  the  whole  of  the  coming,  this  dispensation. 

A  similar  dialogue  to  that  which  took  place  between  the 
Saviour  and  the  disciples  after  He  quitted  the  earthly  Jeru- 
salem, as  recorded  in  the  beginning  of  St.  Matthew  xxiv., 
occurred  again  just  ere  He  ascended  to  the  "Jerusalem  which  is 
above,"  and  on  the  same  Mount  of  Olives.  We  read,  "  When 
they  therefore  were  come  together,  they  asked  of  Him,  saying, 
Lord,  wilt  Thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel } 
And  He  said  unto  them.  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or 
the  seasons,  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  His  own  power.  But  ye 
shall  receive  power,  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you: 
and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all 
Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
And  when  He  had  spoken  these  things,  while  they  beheld.  He 
was  taken  up  ;  and  a  cloud  received  Him  out  of  their  sight." ' 
"A  cloud  received  Him  out  of  their  sight,"  and  the  angels  im- 
mediately informed  the  disciples,  saying,  "This  same  Jesus, 
which  is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  IN  LIKE 
MANNER  as  ye  have  seen  Him  go  into  heaven." '  Not  only  "  in 
like  manner,"  as  regards  the  Mount  of  Olives,  from  which  He 
was  taken  up,  but  as  regards  the  cloud,  by  which  He  went  up 
into  heaven.  How  well  does  the  angel's  speech  illustrate  the 
words  of  the  Evangelist,  "  Behold,  He  cometh  with  clouds ! " 

But  the  passage  in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  which  contributes  most  to  the  illustration  of  the  third 
clause  is  the  fourteenth  verse.  Let  us  analyze  it.  "  And  this 
gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world  for  a 
witness  unto  all  nations  :  and  then  shall  the  end  come."  Here, 
then,  we   have   the   subject  for  preaching,   and  the   object   of 

'  Acts  L  6 — 9.  »  Acts  i.  i:. 
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preaching.  The  subject  for  preaching  is,  "  this  gospel  of  the 
kingdom."  Emancipation  from  the  iron  rule  of  the  prince  of 
darkness.  The  glad  tidings  of  a  righteous  reign  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  This  subject  for  preaching,  "  this  Gospel  of  the 
Kingdom,"  is  not  a  new  one.  It  was  the  theme  of  "  the  goodly 
fellowship  of  the  prophets."  It  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  Spirit  of  Prophecy,  for  it  is  "the  testimony  of  Jesus." 
We  just  adduce  the  testimony  of  two  out  of  that  goodly  fellow- 
ship :  "  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given ; 
and  the  government  shall  be  upon  His  shoulder:  and  His  name 
shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Councillor,  The  mighty  God,  The 
everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the  increase  of 
His  government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end,  upon  the 
throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to 
establish  it  with  judgment  and  with  justice  from  henceforth  even 
for  ever.  The  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  will  perform  this."  • 
"  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise  unto 
David  a  righteous  Branch,  and  a  King  shall  reign  and  prosper, 
and  shall  execute  judgment  and  justice  in  the  earth.  In  His 
days  Judah  shall  be  saved,  and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely ;  and 
this  is  His  name,  whereby  He  shall  be  called,  THE  LORD 
OUR  RIGHTEOUSNESS."' 

In  the  days  of  the  Prophets,  however,  this  subject  for 
preaching  was  confined  to  one  part  of  the  world.  For  until 
the  Redeemer  came  in  the  flesh  there  was  a  middle  wall 
of  partition  between  Jews  and  Gentiles.  The  latter  were  then 
without  Christ,  "  being  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel 
and  strangers  from  the  covenant  of  promise,  having  no  hope, 
and  without  God  in  the  world."  Hence  said  our  Lord  to  His 
disciples,  "This  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  ALL 
the  world  ; "  that  is,  amongst  "  all  kindreds  of  the  earth."  The 
Saviour  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  objections  of  the  pre- 
sent generation.  He  seemed  to  intimate  something  to  the 
following  effect :  You  must  not  adopt  the  narrowminded  excuse 
which  Gentiles  will  one  day  make,  namely,  that  you  must  begin 
and  end  first  and  last  at  home.  You  need  not  go — Gentile 
Christians  will  argue — beyond  the  boundaries  of  your  own  land. 
Your  own  land  ! — where  there  is  so  much  depravity  and  priva- 

•  Isa.  ix.  6,  7.  '  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6. 
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tion.  So  much  ignorance  and  sin,  which  may  well  monopolize 
all  your  energy,  all  your  zeal,  all  your  charity.  Such  a  plea 
would  have  been  excusable  under  the  old  dispensation,  but  not 
now.  They  who  make  the  plea  are  practically  ignorant  of  the 
subject  of  preaching,  as  well  as  of  the  object  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  of  the  Kingdom. 

One  word  more,  therefore^  respecting  the  object  of  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom.  "  For  a  witness  unto  all  na- 
tions ; "  or,  using  the  equivalent  words  in  the  third  clause,  "  unto 
all  kindreds  of  the  earth."  No  nation,  tribe,  or  kindred,  shall 
have  the  opportunity  of  ascribing  their  perdition  to  ignorance. 
Wherever  man  treads,  there  shall  a  Christian  missionary  be  sent 
to  preach  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  for  a  witness.  Our  Lord 
meant  what  He  said,  "  For  a  WITNESS  unto  all  nations."  Few, 
comparatively,  would  savingly  embrace  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
but  let  every  human  being  hear  it  as  a  WITNESS  unto  himself. 

How  unreasonable  the  plea,  "  How  many  have  been  converted 
through  the  operation  of  Missionary  Societies  ?  **  Suppose  not 
many,  what  then  }  Our  Lord  did  not  send  His  disciples  to  con- 
vert all  nations ;  if  He  did,  the  statement,  "  All  kindreds  of  the 
earth  shall  wail  because  of  Him,"  would  have  been  out  of  place 
in  the  last  Book  in  the  Bible.  Our  Lord  simply  commissioned 
His  disciples  to  preach  "  The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  for  a  WIT- 
NESS unto  all  nations.*'  Hence,  said  St  Paul,  "  I  was  not  sent 
to  baptize,  but  to  preach."  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
result,  our  business  is  simply  to  attend  to  the  command.  Would 
the  soldier  dare  question  his  captain  why  he  is  stationed  here  as 
sentinel,  or  placed  there  as  guard  ?  His  duty  is  to  obey  and 
not  to  cavil.  Equally  so  with  the  Christian  soldier  ;  his  duty  is 
to  do  as  he  is  commanded,  and  not  to  stand  still,  and  speculate 
on  the  "  why  "  and  "  wherefore." 

It  is  an  awfully  solemn  clause  with  which  we  have  now  to 
deal.  "  All  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail  because  of  Him." 
All,  all,  all !  The  kindreds  of  these  realms,  as  well  as  of  all 
the  earth.  The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  is  simpiy  preached  in 
these  realms,  as  in  all  the  world,  for  a  witness  I  Sabbath  after 
Sabbath  is  "  This  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  "  preached  within 
the  Churches  of  this  land.  Alas  !  how  few  do  savingly  receive 
it  ?    To  how  few  does  it  prove  a  savour  of  life  unto  life  !    Against 
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how  many  may  not  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  prove  a  witness ! 
To  how  many  may  it  not  prove  a  savour  of  death  unto  death ! 
We  are  not  bh'nd  to  the  manifold  adventitious  causes  which 
may,  for  a  time,  throng  a  church.  We  know  too  well  that  very 
often  a  mere  ostentatious  service,  well-modulated  chanting  and 
singing,  resplendent  parade  of  the  accompaniments  of  divine 
worship,  rhetorical  extempore  praying,  and  eloquent  extempore 
preaching,  will  attract  immense  congregations.  But  we  know  also 
that  the  religion  of  the  great  majority  of  such  worshippers  is  a  sort 
of  fancy  religion  with  which  a  new  heart  and  a  right  spirit  have 
not  the  remotest  concern. 

•'  All  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail  because  of  Him."  Let 
this  clause,  along  with  the  consideration  of  the  solemn  object  of 
preaching  the  Gospel,  arouse  every  reader  to  a  sense  of  the  fear- 
fulness  of  the  consequences  of  neglecting  "  tliis  Gospel  of  the 
Kingdom."  Let  us  contemplate  the  numberless  warnings  which 
we  have  received  standing  up  as  witnesses  against  us !  Let  us 
imagine  every  prophesy  endowed  with  stem  speech  to  witness 
against  us !  Let  us  imagine  every  sacred  behest  uttering  denun- 
ciations of  faithlessness  against  us !  Let  us  imagine  every  sound 
of  the  Sabbath  and  weekday  bells  ring  again,  and  rend  the  sky 
with  evidence  against  mere  professors !  Let  us  imagine  every 
particle  of  dust  in  our  churches  becoming  vocal  with  fearful 
testimony  against  those  who  are  content  with  a  form  of  godli- 
ness! Let  us  imagine  every  coin  which  we  possess — possess 
only  as  stewards — ^gifted  with  invective  voice,  to  testify  of  our 
meanness,  avarice,  and  unfaithfulness  !  We  say,  let  us  imagine 
all  this — and  there  is  a  time  coming  when  all  this  shall  be  real- 
ized ;  for  thus  said  the  Lord  Jesus  to  His  disciples,  "  Shake  off 
the  very  dust  from  your  feet,  for  a  testimony  against  them." 
Have  we  no  warnings  of  such  resurrections  ?  Do  not  long- 
dormant  thoughts  of  neglected  opportunities,  of  broken  com- 
mandments, of  reckless  disobedience  wake  up  suddenly,  and 
stand  up  and  condemn  us  ;  the  experience  is  but  a  faint  and  feeble 
presentiment  of  the  witness  against  us  at  the  great  assize. 
When  we  contemplate  all  this,  we  have  some  shadowy  notion  of 
the  tremendous  import  of  the  declaration,  "  All  kindreds  of  the 
earth  shall  wail  because  of  Him." 

Such  will  be  the  effect  which  will  follow  Christ  s  manifestation. 
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That  manifestation  must  still  be  future,  inasmuch  as  it  must  fol- 
low the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  in  all  the  world 
for  a  witness  unto  all  nations.  Has  the  Gospel  been  preached  in 
the  whole  world  ?  No !  The  attempt  to  interpret  our  Lord's 
prophecy  by  a  figure  of  speech  employed  by  St.  Paul,  in  which 
the  Apostle  uses  the  phrase,  "  The  whole  world,"  to  describe  a 
small  portion  of  the  earth,  is  not  only  unsound  theologically,  but 
it  is  untenable  critically.  "  All  kindreds  "  could  not,  and  did  not, 
wail  because  of  Him,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  for  vast 
multitudes  had  never  heard  then  even  the  name  of  Christ.  But 
there  is  a  time  coming  when  the  clause  under  treatment  shall 
receive  a  palpable  fulfilment.  The  constant  breaking  up  of 
fallow  ground,  in  our  own  day,  by  Christian  missionaries,  collate- 
rally proves  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy 
under  consideration. 

Subsequent  chapters  of  this  Book  throw  no  little  light  upon 
the  declaration  before  us.  In  the  thirteenth  chapter  we  have  a 
pictorial  description  of  the  principalities,  and  spiritual  wickedness 
in  high  places,  under  the  imagery  of  two  monsters,  the  •*  beast " 
and  the  "  dragon."  We  read  respecting  the  spiritual  monster 
called  **  beast,"  *'  And  it  was  given  unto  him  to  make  war  with 
the  saints,  and  to  overcome  them  :  and  power  was  given  him 
over  all  kindreds,  and  tongues,  and  nations.  And  all  that  dwell 
upon  the  earth  shall  worship  him,  whose  names  are  not  written 
in  the  book  of  life  of  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 

world And  he  caused  all,  both  small  and  great,  rich  and 

poor,  free  and  bond,  to  receive  a  mark  in  their  right  hand,  or  in 
their  foreheads."* 

In  the  next  chapter  we  have  a  sacred  hieroglyphic,  under 
the  pictorial  limning  of  certain  angels,  commissioned  to  carry 
out  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy,  which  our  text  breathes :  "  And  I 
saw  another  angel  fly  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the  ever- 
lasting Gospel  to  preach  unto  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and 
to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  saying  with 
a  loud  voice.  Fear  God,  and  give  glory  to  Him  ;  for  the  hour  of 
His  judgment  is  come :  and  worship  Him  that  made  heaven, 
and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  fountains  of  waters.  And  there 
followed   another  angel,  saying,  Babylon   is  fallen,    is  fallen, 

'  Rev.  xiii.  7,  8,  16. 
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that  great  city,  because  she  made  all  nations  drink  of  the 
wine  of  the  wrath  of  her  fornication.  And  the  third  angel  fol- 
lowed them,  saying,  with  a  loud  voice,  If  any  man  worship  the 
beast  and  his  image,  and  receive  his  mark  in  his  forehead,  or  in 
his  hand,  the  same  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God, 
which  is  poured  out  without  mixture  into  the  cup  of  his  indigna- 
tion ;  and  he  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone  in  the 
presence  of  the  holy  angels,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb : 
and  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever : 
and  they  have  no  rest  day  nor  night,  who  worship  the  beast  and  his 
image,  and  whosoever  receiveth  the  mark  of  his  name."'  Let  us 
compare  this  with  the  comforting  message  to  the  Church  of  Phila- 
delphia : — "  Him  that  overcometh  will  I  make  a  pillar  in  the 
temple  of  my  God,  and  he  shall  go  no  more  out :  and  I  will  write 
upon  him  the  name  of  my  God,  and  the  name  of  the  city  of  my 
God,  which  is  new  Jerusalem,  which  cometh  down  out  of  heaven 
from  my  God  ;  and  I  will  write  upon  him  my  new  name."*  The 
harmony  is  perfect,  the  time  is  identified,  though  hid  in  God's 
inscrutable  mind. 

The  passages  to  which  we  have  just  alluded  suggest  most 
momentous  considerations,  namely.  Whose  mark  have  we? 
Whether  that  of  Christ  >  or  that  of  Antichrist  ?  Oh,  whilst  it  is 
yet  time !  whilst  the  day  of  probation  is  still  at  our  service,  whilst 
the  light  of  the  day  of  grace  is  still  shining  upon  us,  whilst  the 
doors  of  mercy  are  still  open  to  us,  let  us  strive  to  have  our 
names  written  in  the  Book  of  Life  of  the  Lamb,  and  ourselves 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  Lamb's  God.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  certify  ourselves  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  case.  Let  us 
betake  ourselves  to  the  inner  recessess  of  our  own  hearts,  as  in 
the  sight  of  God.  We  shall  soon  discover  whose  mark  we  have. 
The  works  of  the  flesh,  and  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  are  infallible 
witnesses  ;  they  help  forward  the  right  decision. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  as  Christ  sets  this  mark  invisibly,  that 
is,  as  to  man's  eye  ;  so  does  Antichrist.  Both  are  constantly  en- 
gaged in  contest,  in  our  behalf,  according  to  their  respective  opera- 
tions; the  former  by  His  work  of  mercy  and  salvation  ;  the  latter 
by  his  implacable  malice  and  perdition.  Our  souls  are  the  stakes 
in  the  contest.    But,  dear  readers,  that  the  Redeemer  may  pre- 

•  Rev.  xiv.  6— 1\.  ^  Rev.  iii.  12. 
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vail,  we  also  must  fight,  equipped  in  the  "  whole  armour  of  God, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil." 
Would  to  God  that  the  comprehensive  words  of  our  text,  and  of 
the  whole  verse,  were  indelibly  imprinted  upon  the  souls  of  all 
our  readers  : — "  Behold,  He  cometh  with  clouds  ;  and  every  eye 
shall  see  Him,  and  they  also  which  pierced  Him  :  and  all  kin- 
dreds of  the  earth  shall  wail  because  of  Him." 

All,  all,  of  every  kindred,  tongue,  and  nation.  All,  all,  with-, 
out  difference  of  rank,  position,  or  station  in  the  mundane 
social  scale.  "  Behold,  the  Lord  maketh  the  earth  empty,  and 
maketh  it  waste,  and  turneth  it  upside  down,  and  scattereth 
abroad  the  inhabitants  thereof.  And  it  shall  be,  as  with  the 
people,  so  with  the  priest ;  as  with  the  servant,  so  with  his  mas- 
ter ;  as  with  the  maid,  so  with  her  mistress ;  as  with  the  buyer, 
so  with  the  seller ;  as  with  the  lender,  so  with  the  borrower ;  as 
with  the  taker  of  usury,  so  with  the  giver  of  usury  to  him."* 
*'  All  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail  because  of  Him : "  priests 
and  people,  masters  and  servants,  mistresses  and  maidens, 
buyers  and  sellers,  lenders  and  borrowers,  usurers  and  gfivers  of 
usury.  They  may  hear  or  forbear  now ;  but  their  ^y^s  shall 
see  Him,  and  they  shall  wail  because  of  Him. 

We  now  proceed  to  elucidate  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  which 
we  have  chosen  as  the  subject-matter  for  this  essay.  It  consists 
of  the  prayer,  on  the  part  of  the  Beloved  Disciple,  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  momentous  predictions  in  the  previous  clauses.  The 
petition  is  very  laconic.  It  consists  of  two  words  only  in  the 
Greek,  NAI  AMHN,  rendered  in  our  present  Authorized  Ver- 
sion, "  Even  so,  Amen."  We  couple  this  concise  supplication 
with  the  supplication  penned  by  the  Beloved  Disciple  on  closing 
the  Apocalypse,  in  the  following  words  : — 

•'  He  which  testifieth  these  things  saith.  Surely  I 

COME  QUICKLY  ;  AMEN.      EVEN  SO,  COME,   LORD  JeSUS."' 

There  is  the  most  perfect  completeness — the  most  harmonious 
concord,  in  the  writings  of  the  Beloved  Disciple.  Because  they 
arc  all  framed  on  one  divine  immutable  maxim  and  principle. 
If  we  were  asked  for  a  motto  to  be  placed  on  the  title-page  of  a 
collected  edition  of  his  works,  we  should  recommend  the  axiom 

*  Isa.  xxiv.  I,  2.  •  Rev.  xxii.  20, 
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vouchsafed  by  his  angel-companion,  namely,  "  The  testimony  of 
Jesus  is  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy."'  The  intelligent  student 
cannot  help  recognizing  that  divine  characteristic  in  every  one  of 
St.  John's  inspired  productions.  Whether  he  meditates  upon 
the  contents  of  his  gospel,  whether  he  carefully  analyzes  his 
epistles,  whether  he  soberly  and  solemnly  muses  over  the  Apo- 
caly-pse,  the  Christian  student  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  St.  John  the  Divine — as  the  Beloved  Disciple  is  styled— 
illustrated  in  the  most  glowing  manner  the  angelic  dictum: 
"  The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy."  It  is  a 
truth  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  in  more  senses  than  one.  If 
modem  students  and  scholars — who  allow  themselves  to  be 
dazed  and  dazzled  by  the  borrowed  light  which  science,  biblical 
and  secular,  has  kindled — were  to  bear  this  great  and  divine 
maxim  in  mind,  there  would  have  been  a  greater  unanimity  than 
there  is  amongst  good  and  well-meaning  men ;  there  would  be 
less  division  and  strife,  less  bickering  and  heart-burning,  less 
censoriousness  and  litigation  in  the  Christian  Church  than  the 
present  discordant  aspect  warrants  us  to  expect 

None  would  claim  more  or  less,  none  would  expect  more  or 
less,  from  this  sacred  volume  than  that  which  the  angel 
characterized  it,  even,  The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  Spirit  of 
Prophecy.  The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega— 
the  beginning  and  the  end— the  sun  and  the  morning  star  of 
Prophecy.  Every  ray  which  irradiates  from,  and  converges  to, 
this  source  of  life  and  light,  is  the  testimony  of  Jesus.  A  true 
knowledge  of  THAT  testimony  was  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy  in- 
tended to  breathe.  With  such  sciences  as  man  can  search  out 
by  that  wisdom  with  which  God  has  endowed  him,  the  Bible  has 
little  or  no  concern.  It  is  not  the  mission  of  the  Bible,  or  of  the 
Spirit  of  Prophecy,  to  teach  mankind  the  wonderful  glories  with 
which  the  firmament  is  studded,  or  the  mysterious  operations  of 
the  laboratories  of  the  earth  beneath.  It  is  not  the  office  of  the 
Bible,  or  of  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy,  to  teach  the  beauties  of 
language  or  the  niceties  of  chronology  or  history, — though  the 
Sacred  volume  abounds  in  brilliant  incidental  traces  of,  and 
allusions  to,  all  those  phases  and  characteristiis.     The  mission 
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and  office  of  the  Bible  is  simply  to  teach  us  the  way  of  salvation 
— the  testimony  of  Jesus.  To  tell  us  that  man  resembles  the 
helpless,  forlorn,  lost  sheep  ;  and  that  Christ  is  the  faithful 
Shepherd  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost  one. 

The  two  brief  orisons  which  form  the  heading  of  the  last  part 
of  this  our  quarterly  TESTIMONY  OF  OUR  CONSCIENCE— one 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Revelation,  and  one  from  the  close — 
pointedly  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  the  angel's  asseveration. 
The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy  which  moveth 
upon  the  very  face  of  Revelation,  1.  7 :  "  Behold,  He  cometh 
with  clouds  ;  and  every  eye  shall  see  Him,  and  they  also  which 
pierced  Him  :  and  all  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail  because  of 
Him."  The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy  which 
breathes  in  every  word  of  the  sentences  which  are  now  under 
exposition  :  "  He  which  testifieth  these  things  saith,  Surely  I 
come  quickly  ;  Amen.     Even  so,  come,  Lord  Jesus." 

This  sublime  book  of  the  Apocalypse  ends  as  it  begins  with 
the  august  theme  of  Christ's  second  coming. 

We  are  very  solicitous  at  this  present  ominous  crisis  to  enlist 
the  thoughts  of  our  readers  in  behalf  of  THE  BELOVED  DISCIPLE'S 
PRAYER  for  the  second  advent  of  Christ. 

In  that  simple  and  sublime  sermon  on  the  mount,  amongst 
the  various  lessons  inculcated  therein,  there  is  one  on  prayer : — 
"  And  when  thou  prayest,  thou  shalt  not  be  as  the  hypocrites 
are :  for  they  love  to  pray  standing  in  the  synagogues  and  in 
the  corners  of  the  streets,  that  they  may  be  seen  of  men. 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  They  have  their  reward.  But  thou,  when 
thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy 
door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret ;  and  thy  Father 
which  seeth  in  secret  shall  reward  thee  openly.  But  when  yc 
pray,  use  not  vain  repetitions,  as  the  heathen  do  :  for  they  think 
that  they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking.*"  This  is 
followed  by  that  brief  yet  very  comprehensive  petition  known  as 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  Our  gracious  and  heavenly  Father  judgeth 
us  not  by  a  multitude  of  words,  but  by  the  secrets  of  our  hearts. 
The  Christian  poet  has  well  described  the  genuine  suppliant's 
attitude,  whilst  his  eye  of  faith  is  resting  upon  the  throne  of 
Grace : — 

'  Matt.  vi.  5—7. 
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"  Pray'r  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire, 
Utter'd,  or  unexpressed  ; 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire, 
That  trembles  in  the  breast 

"  PrayV  is  the  burden  of  a  sigh, 
The  falling  of  a  tear. 
The  upward  glancing  of  an  eye. 
When  none  but  God  is  near. 

**  PrayV  is  the  simplest  form  of  speech 
That  infant  Kps  can  try, 
Pray'r  the  sublimest  strains  that  reach 
The  Majesty  on  high." 

St.  John,  whose  soul  was  penetrated  with  his  beloved  Master's 
mind,  does  not  express  the  longing  of  that  soul  in  a  protracted 
harangue.  His  heartfelt  and  fervent  petition  is  comprised  in 
two,  rendered  into  three,  simple  words  in  the  first  chapter  of 
his  book,  Revelation,  "  Even  so,  Amen;"  and  in  five,  rendered 
in  English  into  six,  words  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  same  Book, 
"  Amen.     Even  so,  come,  Lord  Jesus." 

To  a  mind  accustomed  to  think  often,  and  to  drink  deeply  from 
the  fountain  of  this  inspired  volume,  a  profound  truth  of  prodigious 
import  springs  from  the  meditation  of  this  most  absorbing,  though 
very  laconic  petition.  Even  this,  that  tl;e  prayerful  longing  for 
Christ's  return  is  an  indispensable  characteristic  of  a  true  Christian.' 
The  faith  and  hope  of  the  Church  during  the  Old  Testament  dis- 
pensation differ  considerably  from  the  faith  and  hope  of  the 
Church  under  the  present  dispensation.  The  Redeemer's  first 
coming  was  the  object  of  the  Church's  faith  and  hope  under  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets.  The  Redeemer's  return,  as  "  King  of 
Glory,"  is  the  object  of  faith  and  hope  to  which  the  Evangelists 
and  Apostles  direct  our  attention.  They  who  were  bowed  down 
by  the  ministration  of  death,  must  have  chiefly  yearned  for,  and 
anticipated  "  remission  of  sins,"  and  reconciliation  to  God  through 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  which  would  take  away  the  sin  of  the 
world,  at  the  first  coming  of  Christ.  They  whose  sins  are  put 
away  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  look  forward  to  a 
glorious  future  ;  the  longing  expectation  of  the  redeemed  ones 
is  for  the  Saviour's  second  coming.  Then  it  is  that  the  believer's 
peace  and  happiness,  wisdom  and  righteousness,  sanctification 
and  redemption  shall  be  consummated.  Then  it  is  that  this 
corruptible  shall  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  put  on 

•  The  writer  feels  gratefully  beholden,  for  the  maturity  of  some  of  the  thoughts 
propounded  in  this  Essay,  to  the  late  Dr.  M 'Caul's  Brochure,  '*Thc  Blessed  Hope." 
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immortality.  Then  it  is  that  friends  and  relatives  who  have 
fallen  asleep  in  Qirist,  shall  awaken  together  with  His  likeness, 
behold  His  face  in  righteousness,  and  be  satisfied.  A  topic  of 
more  soul-stirring  interest  cannot  possibly  be  found.  Need  we 
wonder  that  the  Beloved  Disciple  should  both  begin  and  end 
the  last  Book  in  the  Bible  with  that  Spirit  of  Prophecy  of  which 
our  heading  is  so  comprehensive  a  statement, "  He  which  testifieth 
these  things  saith,  Surely  I  come  quickly ;  Amen.  Even  so,  come, 
Lord  Jesus." 

It  is  our  desire,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  to  conclude  this 
Essay  with  the  crowning  proofs — from  plain  and  positive 
Scripture  testimony — that  the  prayerful  longing  for  Christ's 
return  is  an  indispensable  characteristic  of  a  true  Christian.  By 
an  indispensable  characteristic  is  meaot  a  feature  ascribed  to  and 
required  from  those  Christians  who  profess  to  walk,  by  faith, 
with  God,  in  newness  of  life.  St  Paul  addressed  the  disciples — 
them  that  were  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus — at  Corinth :  "  I 
thank  my  God  always  on  your  behalf,  for  the  grace  of  God 
which  is  given  you  by  Jesus  Christ ;  that  in  every  thing  ye  are 
enriched  by  Him,  in  all  utterance,  and  in  all  knowledge ;  even 
as  the  testimony  of  Christ  was  confirmed  in  you :  so  that  ye 
come  behind  in  no  gift ;  waiting  for  the  coming  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ"*  Those  Corinthians,  on  whose  behalf  the  great 
Apostle  always  thanked  God  for  the  grace  which  was  given  to 
them,  must  have  been  Christians  in  truth  and  in  deed.  But 
mark,  "  waiting  for  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  was 
one  of  their  most  commendatory  characteristics. 

When  the  same  Apostle,  in  company  with  Silvanus  and  Timo- 
theus,  writes  "  unto  the  Church  of  the  Thessalonians  which  is  in 
God  the  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  he  begins : — "  We 
give  thanks  to  God  always  for  you  all,  making  mention  of  you 
in  our  prayers ;  remembering  without  ceasing  your  work  of 
faith,  and  labour  of  love,  and  patience  of  hope  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  our  Father !  .  .  .  .  For  they 
themselves  show  of  us  what  manner  of  entering  in  we  had  unto 
you,  and  how  ye  turned  to  God  from  idols,  to  serve  the  living 
and  true  God,  and  to  wait  for  His  Son  from  heaven,  whom  He 
raised  from  the  dead,  even  Jesus,  which  delivered  us  from  the 

>   I  Cor.  i.  4 — 7. 
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wrath  to  come."*  Here,  then,  again  is  the  believer's  character 
perfected  by  his  patience  of  hope  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  by 
waiting  for  the  Son  of  God  from  heaven. 

Not  only  does  the  Apostle  point  out  the  characteristic  of 
waiting  for  Christ's  return  as  an  evidence  of  a  converse  becoming 
the  children  of  God,  but  he  plainly  intimates  that  the  lack  of  that 
characteristic  evidetices  enmity  to  Christ,  and  a  love  of  that  which 
is  earthly  and  sensual.  He  thus  apostrophizes  the  Philippians  :— 
"Brethren,  be  followers  together  of  me,  and  mark  them  which  walk 
so,  as  ye  have  us  for  an  ensample.  (For  many  walk,  of  whom  I  have 
told  you  often,  and  now  tell  you  even  weeping,  that  they  are 
enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ :  whose  end  is  destruction,  whose 
god  is  their  belly,  and  whose  glory  is  in  their  shame,  who  mind 
earthly  things.)  For  our  conversation  is  in  heaven  ;  from  whence 
also  we  look  for  the  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  who  shall 
change  our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  His 
glorious  body,  according  to  the  working  whereby  He  is  able  even 
to  subdue  all  things  unto  Himself."'  In  that  brief  passage  we 
have  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  mere  professor,  the 
essential  feature  of  the  true  Christian,  as  well  as  the  doom  of  the 
former  and  the  destiny  of  the  latter.  The  mere  professor's  "  end 
is  destruction  ;"  whilst  the  believer,  who  looks  to  heaven  for  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  to  be  fashioned  like  unto  the  Saviour's 
glorious  body ;  and,  like  the  Saviour,  he  will  eventually  prove 
more  than  conqueror  over  all  besetting  sins,  by  subduing  all 
things  unto  himself. 

Nor  is  St.  Paul  the  only  writer  in  the  New  Testament  who 
makes  this  feature,  of  looking  forward  for  the  Saviour's  second 
advent,  a  criterion  of  fidelity  to  the  Redeemer.  St  Peter  exhorts 
the  elect,  "  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  unto  obedience," 
saying,  **  Wherefore  gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind,  be  sober, 
and  hope  to  the  end  for  the  grace  that  is  to  be  brought  unto  you 
at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ."*  St.  John  calls  attention  to 
this  phase  in  the  believer's  character,  in  his  own  peculiarly 
pathetic  style  : — "  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God  ;  and 
it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be :  but  we  know  that, 
when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him  ;    for  we  shall  see 

»  I  Thcss.  i.  2,  3,  9,  10.  '  Phil.  iii.  17—21.  *  i  Pet.  i.  13. 
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Him  as  He  is.  And  every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him 
puriiieth  himself,  even  as  He  is  pure."' 

But  let  us  not  omit  a  reference  to  the  testimony  of  Jesus — the 
True  Witness,  in  an  especial  manner — the  testimony  of  Him,  as 
our  heading  says,  "which  testifieth  these  thing^s,"  and  said, 
"  Surely  I  come  quickly."  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
**  Let  your  loins  be  girded  about,  and  your  lights  burning ;  and 
ye  yourselves  like  unto  men  that  wait  for  their  lord,  when  He 
will  return  from  the  wedding;  that,  when  He  cometh  and 
knocketh,  they  may  open  unto  Him  immediately.  Blessed  are 
those  servants,  whom  the  Lord  when  He  cometh  shall  find 
watching  :  verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  He  shall  g^rd  Himself,  and 
make  them  to  sit  down  to  meat,  and  will  come  forth  and  serve 
them."*  The  doom  of  the  sceptic,  in  this  respect,  is  gfiven  by  the 
same  infallible  authority:  "But  and  if  that  evil  servant  shall 
say  in  his  heart,  My  lord  delayeth  His  coming ;  and  shall  begin 
to  smite  his  fellow-servants,  and  to  eat  and  drink  with  the 
drunken ;  the  lord  of  that  servant  shall  come  in  a  day  when  he 
looketh  not  for  Him,  and  in  an  hour  that  he  is  not  aware  of,  and 
shall  cut  him  asunder,  and  appoint  him  his  portion  with  the 
hypocrites :  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth."' 

Such  is  the  evidence,  in  support  of  this  indispensable  feature 
in  a  genuine  Christian^  of  a  few  out  of  a  vast  number  of  plain 
Scripture  statements. 

We  now  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  for  a  little  while  to 
the  consideration  of  what  that  waiting  is.  The  great  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  speaks  of  it  as  the  teaching  of  the  g^race  of  God. 
He  thus  writes  to  the  Bishop  of  Crete  :  "  For  the  grace  of  God 
that  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  to  all  men,  teaching  us, 
that,  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world  ;  looking 
for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  g^eat 
God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."* 

That  glorious  appearing  is  compared — as  has  been  frequently 
shown  in  the  course  of  this  Essay,  by  reference  to  our  Saviour's 
declarations  at  His  first  coming — to  the  return  of  a  kind  master; 
who  says,  in  effect,  "  Surely  I  come  quickly."    To  wait  for  that 

*   I  John  iii.  2,  3.  •  Luke  xii.  35 — 37.  '  Matt  xxiv.  48 — 51. 
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is  an  evidence  of  faith.  The  dutiful  exclamation  should  be, 
"Amen  ;  even  so,  come !"  It  is  compared  to  the  sudden  break* 
ing  in  of  a  thief  whose  warning  voice  might  be  paraphrased  into  the 
words,  "  Surely  I  come  quickly."  To  take  heed  to  the  warning 
is  an  evidence  of  fear.  And  the  language  of  him  who  is  on  the 
alert  is,  "  Amen  ;  even  so,  come !"  It  is  compared  to  the  return 
of  an  affianced  and  beloved  bridegroom,  who  lovingly  announces, 
"  Surely  I  come  quickly."  To  look  for  His  appearing  is  an 
evidence  of  love ;  the  fervent  response  is,  "  Amen ;  even  so, 
come !"  It  is  set  forth  as  the  return  of  the  Lord  to  His  disciples, 
who  solicitously  proclaims,  "  Surely  I  come  quickly."  To  watch 
for  His  coming  is  an  evidence  of  obedience  ;  the  natural  rejoinder 
of  the  grateful  disciples  is,  "Amen;  even  so,  come!"  From 
whichever  of  the  four  points  we  view  this  return,  we  must  arrive  at 
the  inevitable  conclusion  that  looking  for  it  is  an  indispensable 
characteristic  in  a  genuine  Christian. 

Faith  is  an  indispensable  characteristic  in  a  true  believer. 
We  mean  by  faith,  not  the  mere  profession  of  creed  ;  we  mean 
the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  which  the  word  rightly  imparts. 
Faith,  in  the  full  signification  of  the  term,  is  an  operative  princi- 
ple. When  faith  fastens  upon  the  promise  of  forgiveness  of  sin, 
it  drives  the  believer  to  prayer  and  confession.  When  it  lays 
hold  of  the  promise  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  drives  the 
believer  to  incessant  intercourse  with  his  God.  When  it  exercises 
the  mind  with  the  promise  of  the  Saviour's  return,  such  as  is 
contained  in  the  declaration  under  review,  "  Surely  I  come 
quickly,"  it  prompts  the  believer  to  exclaim,  "  Amen  ;  even  so, 
come,  Lord  Jesus."  It  moreover  inspires  him  with  patience  of 
hope.  The  servants  who  believe  in  their  Masters  return  gird 
their  loins,  and  keep  their  lights  burning.  And  though  the 
shades  of  the  evening  should  set  in,  they  despair  not.  Though 
the  darkness  of  midnight  should  overtake  them,  they  slumber  not, 
but  keep  their  lights  burning,  and  hearken  in  watchful  silence. 
And  if  they  speak,  if  the  silence  of  expectation  be  broken,  it  is  to 
rouse  the  slumbering,  or  to  ask,  "Watchman,  what  of  the  night.^' 
or  to  discourse  about  the  happy  meeting  and  reunion. 

Faith  in  this  promise  produces  these  effects !  If  these  charac- 
teristics lack  in  us,  where  is  our  faith  ?  Some  may,  perhaps,  say 
that  it  is  not  yet  time  to  expect  the  Lord's  return.     Let  us  re- 
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member  the  description  of  the  evil  servant,  his  mode  of  reasoning, 
and  consequent  conduct  He  says  in  his  heart,  "  My  lord  delay- 
eth  His  coming  ;"  he  begins  to  smite  his  fellow-servants,  and  to 
eat  and  to  drink  with  the  drunken.  What  is  the  wretched  un- 
believer's doom  ?  "  And  the  lord  of  that  servant  shall  come  in 
a  day  when  he  looketh  not  for  Him,  and  in  an  hour  that  he  is  not 
^ware  of,  and  shall  cut  him  asunder,  and  appoint  him  his  portion 
with  the  hypocrites :  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth."  We  cannot,  we  dare  not,  deny  that  steadfastly  to  trust 
in  God's  promises,  confidently  to  anticipate  their  realization,  is  an 
indispensable  evidence  of  a  true  and  lively  faith  which  character- 
izes the  genuine  disciple  of  Christ. 

The  grace  of  waiting  for  the  Redeemer's  second  advent  is  also 
compared  to  the  condition  of  a  householder  who  apprehends 
his  homestead  to  be  attacked,  but  is  uncertain  as  to  the  time  of 
the  intended  assault.  The  householder  continues,  therefore, 
constant  on  his  alert,  and  unremitting  in  his  vigilance.  He  is 
aware  how  much  depends  upon  his  careful  guardianship.  A 
moment  of  neglect  may  not  only  endanger  his  property  but 
jeopardize  his  life.  This  aptly  represents  the  practice  of  godly 
fear  which  characterizes  the  true  believer.  There  can  scarcely 
be  a  person  amongst  our  readers  who  would  require  proof  that  a 
diligent  life  of  holy  and  godly  fear,  is  an  indispensable  character- 
istic in  a  genuine  believer. 

The  return  of  the  Saviour  is  compared  to  the  coming  of  the 
affianced  Bridegroom  to  take  unto  Himself  His  espoused  bride. 
The  Bride  owes  Him  liberty  and  life ;  He  ransomed  her  from 
captivity,  and  delivered  her  from  death.  To  win  her—  notwith- 
standing her  abject  position — He  left,  for  a  time.  His  Father's 
Palace  and  Throne,  and  submitted  to  all  the  shame  and  ignominy 
which  her  own  counduct  merited,  in  order  to  blot  out  the  things 
so  justly  laid  to  her  charge.  The  Bride  is  not  insensible  to  such 
intense,  disinterested  love.  The  days  of  the  Bridegroom's  absence 
are  days  of  mourning  to  her.  Were  it  otherwise,  were  the  Bride 
contented  and  happy  during  His  absence,  where  would  have 
been  the  Bride's  love  or  gratitude  ?  And  when  persons  call 
themselves  Christians,  and  profess  themselves  beholden  for  that 
unspeakable  redeeming  love  which  the  Son  of  God  displayed  in 
their  behalf,  and  yet  never  long,  never  pray  for  that  dear  Re- 
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deemer*s  return,  where  is  the  evidence  of  such  professors'  an- 
cerity  ?  Does  that  man  really  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who 
scarcely  ever  pines  to  see  his  Saviour  face  to  face  ?  We  arc  not 
addressing  ourselves  at  present  to  those  who  have  never  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  Saviour.  We  rather  address  ourselves  to  those  who 
talk  of  experienced  pardon.  Have  they  no  craving  desire  to  be- 
hold Him  who  purchased  them  with  His  precious  blood  ?  How- 
ever, be  their  state  what  it  may,  let  them  acknowledge  that, 
according  to  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy,  to  wait  diligently,  vigilantly, 
and  lovingly  for  the  return  of  the  Redeemer  is  an  indispensable 
characteristic  of  a  genuine  Christian. 

Moreover,  to  wait  for  the  Lord's  second  advent  is  an  act  of 
obedience.  To  talk  of  obedience  whilst  the  soul  is  without  faith 
is  arrant  mockery.  "  If  ye  continue  in  My  word  " — said  the  Re- 
deemer— "  then  are  ye  My  disciples  indeed."  Again,  "  Ye  are 
My  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you/'  Were  the 
command  to  watch  for  the  Saviour's  second  coming  given  but 
once,  obedience  to  it  would  be  most  imperative.  But  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  Divine  injunction  more  frequently  repeated 
It  occurs  no  less  than  fifteen  times  in  the  New  Testament.  It 
is  a  precept  enjoined  in  the  most  solemn  manner — with  a  bless- 
ing attached  to  those  who  obey  and  a  curse  pronounced  upon 
those  who  do  not  obey.  It  is  a  command  which  admits  of  no 
exception,  "  What  I  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto  all,  Watch ! "  It 
is  a  command  so  clearly  expressed — not  by  parable,  allegory^ 
or  enigma — that  it  admits  of  no  ambiguity.  In  the  Gospels  the 
event  is  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  the  day  of  judgment;  in 
the  Epistles,  the  event  stands  associated  with  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  when  "  The  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great 
noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat ;  the  earth 
also,  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up." 

What,  then,  is  the  spiritual  condition  of  a  professing  Chris- 
tian who  deliberately  sets  at  nought  such  a  command  ?  There 
is  but  one  infallible  mark  of  a  genuine  Christian — obedience 
to  his  Lord's  commands.  The  professor  may  be  able  to  speak 
with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels ;  he  may  understand 
all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
law  and  the  Gospel ;  yet,  if  his  life  is  not  regulated  by  the 
precepts  of  that  law  and  Gospel,  he  is  a  child  of  disobedience. 
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Whether  we  look  at  the  express  testimony  of  Scripture,  or 
whether  we  consider  the  nature  of  waiting  for  the  second  advent, 
as  it  is  illustrated  parabolically  by  our  Lord,  namely,  as  an 
exercise  olfaith^  a  state  of  holy  fear^  an  effect  of  love^  an  act 
of  obedience^  the  proposition  is  true.  The  practice  of  waiting 
for  the  second  advent  of  the  Lord  is  an  indispensable  character- 
istic of  a  true  and  genuine  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

Never  in  the  eventful  history  of  this  dispensation  did  Pro- 
phecy bear  so  directly  and  so  cogently  as  on  the  present  crisis. 
The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  is  well-nigh  preached  in  all  the 
world,  for  a  WITNESS  unto  all  nations.  The  waste  places  of 
Jerusalem  are  beginning  to  be  repaired  according  to  prophecy, 
preluding  the  great  tribulation.*  The  antichristian  confederacies 
— idolatry,  infidelity,  and  wanton  depravity — are  mustering  their 
forces,  and  effecting  coalitions.  The  earth  is  everywhere 
terribly  shaken,  literally  and  metaphorically  ;  scythes  and  plow- 
shares are  being  turned  into  swords  and  spears.  "  The  abomi- 
nation of  desolation,*'  perhaps  more  correctly  the  abominable 
desolatcTy  is  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  "  the  holy  place."  So  that 
if  there  ever  were  a  CRISIS,  under  the  Christian  dispensation, 
upon  which  the  great  Prophecy — "Behold,  He  cometh  with 
clouds;  and  every  eye  shall  see  Him,  and  they  also  which 
pierced  Him  :  and  all  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail  because 
of  Him  " — palpably  bore,  this  is  the  one. 


ESSAYS  ON  THE  POETRY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

ESSAY  IV. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Herbert,  B.A.,  Rector  of  St.  James's, 

Gateshead. 

{CofUirtued from  p,  30a) 

Causes  of  the  Parallelism  of  the  Metre  {continued). 

In  the  former  essay  we  considered  the  influence  exercised  upon 
the  outward  form  of  the  metre  by  the  subjects  of  the  poems,  and 
by  the  emotions  of  the  poets.    In  this  essay  we  shall  show  the 

*  Joel  iL  II— 31 ;  Dan.  xil  l ;  MaU.  xxiv.  21. 
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influence,  on  the  metrical  arrangement,  of  the  public  use  and 
application  of  poetry  in  the  sacred  songs,  either  in  praise  to  God, 
or  in  commemoration  of  the  incidents  of  the  national  history. 

Now  on  this  point  I  would  remind  you  of  the  close  and  intimate 
connexion  between  poetry  and  music,  that  is,  between  the 
elevated  tone  of  thought  and  language  aided  by  the  imagination, 
and  expressed  in  measured  lines,  which  we  call  poetry  ;  and  the 
elevated  and  measured  tone  of  voice  and  utterance,  which  we 
call  singing ;  a  connexion,  which  especially  existed  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world's  history,  though  by  no  means  severed  even  now, 
and  which  arises  from  this  fact,  that  the  earliest  poems  of  a  nation 
were,  either  hymns  composed  for  the  purposes  of  worship,  or  else 
national  songs,  calling  to  remembrance  important  events  in  their 
past  history.  This  assertion  I  shall  not  attempt  to  prove,  for  it 
is  common  to  the  Israelites  with  all  other  nations  of  whose 
literature  we  have  any  knowledge.'  We  take  it  then  for  granted 
that  this  connexion  did  exist,  that  the  earliest  poems  of  the 
Hebrews  were  songs,  either  hymns  and  prayers  addressed  to  God, 
or  else  narrative  songs,  intended  to  supply  the  want  of  literary 
monuments,  and  thus  keep  alive  in  the  memory  of  the  p>eoplethe 
chief  and  prominent  incidents  of  their  national  existence. 
Looking,  then,  upon  this  statement  as  an  established  fact,  we 
shall  at  once  examine  the  peculiar  features  in  the  mode  of  choral 
singing  practised  by  the  Hebrews,  which  stamped  upon  the 
metre,  or  outward  form  of  their  poetry,  the  characteristics  already 
described  and  illustrated. 

(t.)  Now,  in  this  examination,  we  will  first  direct  our  attention  to 
Exod.  XV.,  for  in  this  chapter  we  have  the  earliest  detailed  account 
extant  of  the  method  in  which  the  children  of  Israel  celebrated  the 
praises  of  God. 

In  ver.  I  the  narrative  runs  thus  : — "  Then  sang  Moses  and  the 
children  of  Israel  this  song  unto  the  Lord,  and  spake,  saying." 
Next  follow  the  words  they  sang,  down  to  the  19th  verse,  and 
then,  in  vv.  20,  21,  the  historian  thus  continues:  **  And  Miriam, 
the  prophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand,  and 
all  the  women  went  out  after  her  with  timbrels  and  dances.  And 
Miriam  answered  them, 

^  Hot.  TL^,  \\.^  v.  \'>ia— vi^S. 
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"  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  He  hath  triumphed  gloriously  : 
The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  He  thrown  into  the  sea." 

Here,  then,  in  this  brief  narrative,  is  a  distinct  view  of  a  regularly 
organized  system  of  choral  singing.  For  in  it  we  are  told  of  two 
great  bands  of  singers  ;  on  the  one  side  we  see  the  men  of  Israel, 
with  Moses  at  their  head  ;  and  on  the  other  all  the  women,  under 
the  leadership  of  his  sister.  And  then,  to  complete  the  descrip- 
tion, one  word  used  by  the  sacred  historian  opens  out  to  us  the 
manner  in  which  they  sang  this  glorious  song  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  ;  for  after  having  stated  that  Moses  and  the  men 
of  Israel  sang  unto  the  Lord,  and  given  the  words  of  that  song, 
he  then  relates  that  Miriam  and  the  women  of  Israel  answered 
them  by  repeating  certain  words,  which  he  also  gives  in  the  order 
of  his  narrative. 

Now  this  is  only  telling  us  in  other  language,  that  after  Moses 
and  his  band  had  sung  each  division  of  this  song  of  triumph ; 
then  the  women  with  their  leader  responded  ;  and  this  response 
was  made  by  their  playing  on  the  instruments,  and  repeating  the 
words  standing  at  the  beginning  of  the  song,  and  which  seem  to 
bear  with  them  the  chief  burden  of  its  tale  of  wonder.  And 
though  perhaps  at  this  distance  of  time,  we  may  not  be  able  to 
mark  out  accurately  the  different  divisions  of  this  poem  ;  yet 
this  much  we  may  safely  conjecture,  that  on  the  one  side  the 
men  sang  each  part  separately,  and  then  that  the  women  answered 
them  with  the  same  unvarying  chorus.  Thus  in  alternate  song 
they  celebrated  the  praises  of  God,  and  reminded  each  other  of 
the  wondrous  acts  He  had  performed  in  working  out  their 
redemption.  '  Now  when  we  review  these  facts,  we  can  scarcely 
conceive  that  this  was  the  first  time  they  had  joined  in  such 
choral  exercises ;  all  seems  to  have  been  so  perfectly  done,  so 
well  arranged;  each  person  falls  into  his  or  her  proper  place 
without  any  confusion,  and  as  if  by  mutual  agreement ;  so  that 
we  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  this,  that  in  all  they  did, 
they  only  carried  out  a  long  established  custom  ;  and  that  though 
the  song  was  indeed  a  new  song,  celebrating  new  mercies  and  new 
deliverances,  and  though  the  chorus  was  also  new,  yet  the  method 
of  alternate  song  had  been  handed  down  from  the  earliest 
traditions  of  their  race,  and  that  thus  by  frequent  practice  the  whole 
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nation  had  perfected  themselves  in  the  simple  melodies  of  thdr 
sacred  songs. 

This  noble  hymn,  however,  deserves  a  more  particular  attention 
before  we  leave  it  for  other  illustrations.     On  the  first  examination 
of  it  we  are  able  to  trace  out  five  great  divisions,  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  bold  and  marked  transitions.     These  shall  be 
briefly  pointed  out,  that  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  whole 
may  be  the  more  thoroughly  appreciated.     The  first  division, 
w.  I,  2,  is  a  fit  commencement  of  this  glorious  anthem  ;  for  it  is 
an  acknowledgment  of  God's  greatness,  in  connexion  with  which 
Israel  expresses  his  determination  to  praise  the  Lord  for  His 
salvation,  to  extol  Him  for  the  greatness  of  His  power. 
"  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  He  hath  triumphed  gloriously : 
The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  He  thrown  into  the  sea. 
The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  song, 
And  He  is  become  my  salvation : 
He  is  my  God,  I  will  prepare  Him  an  habitation  ;* 
My  father's  God,  and  I  will  exalt  Him." 
After  this  introduction  the  sacred  poet  enters  upon  His  work 
of  praise  ;  for  the  second  division,  contained  in  w.  3 — 5,  begins 
with  this  bold  metaphorical  acknowledgment  of  Grod's  power, 
'*  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war ; "  and  then  in  continuation  gives  as 
it  were  a  brief  history  of  the  whole  of  that  wondrous  series  of 
transactions,  by  which  God  manifested  His  power,  and  delivered 
His  people  from  their  enemies. 

"  The  Lord  (is)  a  man  of  war : 
The  Lord  (is)  His  name. 
Pharoah's  chariots  and  his  host  hath  He  cast  into  the  sea : 
His  chosen  captains  also  are  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea. 
The  depths  have  covered  them : 
They  sank  into  the  bottom  as  a  stone." 
The  third  and  fourth  divisions  repeat  and  expand  this  short 
but  powerful  narrative ;  each  taking  up  a  separate  portion,  and 
at  last  ending  at  the  same  period  as  the  second  division,  the 
destruction  of  the  Egyptian  hosts.    The  third,  in  w.  6 — 8,  begins 
with  a   fervent  and  glowing  acknowledgment  of  Grod's  might 
and  glory,  as  shown  in  the  destruction  of  those  who  rise  up 

«  "  I  will  glorify  Him."    This  is  in  agreement  with  the  other  part  of  the  pandlcl, 
as  well  as  with  the  onginaL 
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against  His  sovereign  authority ;  and  it  concludes  with  that  part 
of  the  narrative  which  exhibits  God*s  preparation  of  the  Red 
Sea  for  the  salvation  of  His  people,  and  the  destruction  of  their 
enemies.  The  acknowledgment  of  God's  power  and  might  are 
expressed  in  these  words : — 
*'  Thy  right  hand,  O  Lord,  has  become  glorious  in  power, 

Thy  right  hand,  O  Lord,  hath  dashed  in  pieces  the  enemy : 
And  in  the  greatness  of  Thine  excellency,  Thou  hast  overthrown 

them  that  rose  up  against  Thee : 
Thou    sentest    forth    Thy  wrath,  which    consumed   them    as 
stubble." 
Then  follows  the  narrative  of  the  preparation  of  the  Red  Sea 
for  the  wondrous  events,  speedily  to  take  place  in  its  watery  bed. 
**  And  with  the  blast  of  Thy  nostrils  the  waters  were  gadiered 
together. 
The  floods  stood  upright,  as  an  heap. 
The  depths  were  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  sea." 
The   fourth  division    (w.   9—12)   continues    the  wonderful 
history  from  that  point.     It  first  pictures  the  eager  haste  of  the 
Egyptians  to  overtake  and  destroy  the  scattered  sheep  they 
were  pursuing.     The  eagerness  in  pursuit  and  the  intensity  of 
feeling  are  well  exhibited  by  the  rapid  utterance,  the  short 
sentences,  and  the  omission  of  all  connecting  words  in  the 
language  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Egyptians. 
"  The  enemy  said,  *  I  will  pursue^ 

I  will  overtake, 
I  will  divide  the  spoil ; 
My  lust  shall  be  satisfied  upon  them  ; 
I  will  draw  my  sword. 
My  hand  shall  destroy  them.'" 
The  pride  and  arrogance  of  these  boasters  is  forcibly  exhibited, 
not  only  by  the  words  they  are  said  to  use,  but  also  by  their 
rapid  and  angry  utterance.    And  then,  in  strong  contrast  to 
their  foolish  threats,  the  song  in  continuance  pictures  the  utter 
helplessness  and  destruction  of  these  boasters,  when  the  Lord 
came  forward  for  the  salvation  of  Israel. 

"  Thou  didst  blow  with  Thy  wind, 
The  sea  covered  them: 
They  sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters." 
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This  exhibition  of  man's  nothingptiess  in  opposition  to  God 
again  aroused  the  heart  of  the  poet  to  acknowledge  that  the 
Lord  is  above  all  gods ;  and  again  to  exhibit  that  manifestation 
of  His  power  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians ;  for  he  bursts 
out  into  this  fervent  utterance. 

"  Who  (is)  like  unto  Thee,  O  Lord,  among  the  gods  ? 
Who  (is)  like  unto  Thee,  glorious  in  holiness, 
Fearful  (in)  praises,  doing  wonders  ? 
Thou  stretchedst  out  Thy  right  hand, 
The  earth  swallowed  them." 
The  concluding  stanza,  or  division,  in  w.  13 — 18,  commences 
with  thanksgiving  to  God  for  His  mercy  in  bringing  out  His 
people :  then  follows  a  beautiful  prophetic  picture  of  the  history 
of  Israel,  until  they  enter  into  the  possession  of  their  promised 
inheritance;  the  parts  of  this  history  being  (i)  the  dread  of  the 
Canaanites  and  the  neighbouring  nations  ;  (2)  the  restraint  laid 
upon  them  by  God's  great  power ;  and  (3)  the  final  establishment 
of  Israel  in  the  borders  of  the  Holy  Land. 

1st.  The  Thanksgiving. 
**  Thou  in  Thy  mercy  hast  led  forth  the  people  (which)  Thou 
hast  redeemed  ; 
Thou  hast  guided  them  in  Thy  strength  unto  Thy  holy  habita- 
tion." 

2nd.  The  Prophetic  History, 
(i.)  The  dread  of  the  people. 

"  The  people  shall  hear  and  be  afraid  : 
Sorrow  shall  take  hold  on  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine.* 
Then  the  dukes  of  Edom  shall  be  amazed  : 
The  mighty  men  of  Moab,  trembling  shall  take  hold  upon  them; 
All  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  shall  melt  away. 
Fear  and  dread  shall  fall  upon  them." 
(2.)  The  restraint  of  God*s  power. 
'*  By  the  greatness  of  Thine  arm  they  shall  be  (as)  still  as  a 
stone ; 

Till  Thy  people  pass  over,  O  Lord, 
Till  the  people  pass  over,  (which)  Thou  hast  purchased," 
(3.)  The  establishment  in  Canaan. 

"  Thou  shalt  bring  them  in, 
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And  plant  them  in  the  mountain  of  Thine  inheritance, 

The  place,  O  Lord,  Thou  hast  made  for  Thee  to  dwell  in, 
The  sanctuary,  O  Lord,  Thy  hands  have  established." 

And  lastly,  to  bring  to  a  fit  conclusion  this  glorious  song  of 
God*s  redeemed,  the  inspired  poet  not  only  confesses  that  all 
the  past  was  the  result  of  God*s  sovereignty,  but  also  that  His 
kingdom  shall  know  no  bound  of  time  or  place  ;  for  he  says, — 
"  The  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever." 

Such  seems  to  be  the  real  end  of  this  noble  song ;  v.  19  is 
either  a  recapitulation  of  the  events,  which  form  the  chief  subject- 
matter  and  the  occasion  of  its  composition ;  or  else  another 
chorus,  though  how  or  when  sung  the  narrative  gives  no  hint ; 
the  probability  is,  that  it  is — as  already  conjectured — a  historic 
summary,  and  its  prosaic  form  strengthens  the  conjecture. 

These,  then,  seem  the  probable  divisions  of  this  bold  and 
magnificent  poem.  A  closer  investigation,  however,  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  a  yet  further  division  of  the  song  and  of  the 
chorus :  that  on  one  side,  Moses — as  leader  of  the  men — sang  the 
first  line  of  each  parallel,  and  then  that  the  men  of  Israel  finished 
the  yet  imperfect  couplet ;  and  that  on  the  other,  Miriam  led  on  the 
female  chorus  by  calling  on  her  countrywomen  in  these  words, — 

"  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  He  hath  triumphed  gloriously," 
and  then  with  united  voice  they  sang  an  acknowledgment  of 
this  present  proof  of  His  glorious  triumph  over  all  His  enemies, 
that 

"  The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  He  thrown  into  the  sea." 

In  endeavouring  to  realize  the  effect  of  what  has  been  now 
sketched  out,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  anything  more  magni- 
ficent and  heart-stirring  than  the  scene  presented  by  it,  when 
viewed  with  all  its  varied  features,  combined  into  one  mighty 
whole.  Standing  on  the  rocky  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  whose 
waves  had  just  returned  to  their  accustomed  channel,  and  which 
— like  the  ocean  after  a  storm — ^were  perhaps  still  covered  with 
angry  foam ;  the  bodies  of  the  Egyptians  strewed  in  wild  con- 
fusion on  the  banks,  these  six  hundred  thousand  liberated  slaves 
— safe  from  their  enemies — sang  their  first  song  of  liberty, 
answered  by  as  vast  a  concourse  of  women ;  and  thus  each 
mighty  band,  taking  up  in  turn  the  glorious  song,  would  send 
its  sound  from  rock  to  rock,  and  from  shore  to  shore,  till  all  the 
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region  round  re-echoed  with  the  first  glad  burst  of  a  nation's  joy 
at  the  possession  of  their  long-lost  freedom. 

This  indeed  is  the  nearest  approach  we  can  imagine  to  that 
more  wonderful  scene  yet  future,  which  the  beloved  John  beheld 
in  vision,  while  in  his  island  prison,  and  which  he  thus  de- 
scribed :  * — 

"  I  heard  as  it  were  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude. 
And  as  the  voice  of  many  waters, 
And  as  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings^  saying, 

Alleluia ! 
For  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reignetk" 
To  illustrate  further  this  alternate  mode  of  singing  amongst 
the  Hebrews,  we  will  consider  one  or  two  incidents— -occurring  in 
different  eras  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  nation — distinctly 
proving  it  to  have  been  the  usual  and  settled  method. 
1st  The  first  is  related  in  i  Sam.  xviii.  6,  7. 
"And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  came,  when  David  was  re- 
turned from  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistine,  that  the  women  came 
out  of  all  the  cities  of  Israel,  singing  and  dancing,  to  meet  king 
Saul,  with  tabrets,  with  joy,  and  with  instruments  of  music.    And 
the  women  answered  (one  another)  as  they  played,  and  said, — 

"  Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands. 
And  David  his  ten  thousands." 
These  words  describe  a  somewhat  similar  scene  to  the  former. 
It  is  said,  "The  women  answered  (one  another)  as  they  played;" 
that  is,  they  were  divided  into  at  least  two  bands,  and  that  each 
band — ^in  its  turn — accompanying  themselves  with  their  musical 
instruments,  sang  either  the  whole,  or  part  of  the  simple  song, 
whose  words  we  have  repeated ;  the  latter,  however,  is  the  more 
probable,  that  the  one  band  sang  the  first  line,  and  said, — 

"  Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands," 
and  then  that  the  other  took  up  the  strain,  but  with  the  greater 
emphasis  and  force,  which  its  subject  justly  demanded,  and  thus 
they  answered  their  sister  band, — 

"  And  David  his  ten  thousands." 
A  striking  illustration  of  this  mode  of  singing — in   modem 
times — may  be  found  in  the  narrative  of  the  Mission  of  Inquiry 
to  the  Jews  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in   1839.     Proceeding 

*  B^eN.  XML.  6, 
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along  the  shore  from  Egypt  to  Palestine,  the  author  relates  a 
pleasing  incident  of  the  journey.*  "  The  young  Arabs  to  cheer 
the  way  commenced  a  native  dance  and  song.  One  of  them, 
advancing  a  little  before  the  rest,  began  the  song,  dancing 
forward  as  he  repeated  the  words,  when  the  rest  following  him 
in  regular  order  joined  in  the  chorus,  keeping  time  by  a  simul- 
taneous clapping  of  hands.  The  response,  the  dance,  and  the 
clapping  of  hands  brought  many  parts  of  God's  word  to  our 
minds." 

2nd.  The  next  incident  to  which  we  shall  refer,  occurs  at  a  much 
later  period  of  the  national  history,  though  connected  in  one  im- 
portant particular  with  that  already  referred  to.  It  is  contained 
in  Neh.  xii. ;  in  v.  24  there  is  mention  of  certain  Levites  "  with 
their  brethren  over  against  them,"  whose  office  was  •'  to  praise 
(and)  to  give  thanks,  according  to  the  commandment  of  David 
the  man  of  God,  ward  over  against  ward."  The  writer  then 
speaks  of  certain  arrangements  of  the  Levites  in  connexion  with 
the  songs  of  the  Lord's  house,  which  had  been  made  by  David. 
These  arrangements,  as  fully  described  in  i  Chron.  xxiii.  and 
XXV.,  refer  rather  to  the  division  of  the  different  families  of  the 
Levites,  and  the  assignment  of  their  proper  order  in  the  public 
service  of  the  Temple,  than  to  their  peculiar  method  of  singing. 
That  method,  however,  is  hinted  at  in  two  different  parts  of  this 
verse  ;  in  the  one,  the  historian  speaks  of  the  Levites  with  their 
brethren  over  against  them,  as  it  were  describing  the  relative 
positions  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  choir ;  and  in  the 
other,  that  they  should  give  thanks  "  ward  against  ward,"  this 
expression  having  the  same  meaning  as  those  which  describe  the 
choral  singing  of  the  Israelites  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  that  of  the 
women  before  Saul  and  David.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
subsequent  narrative.  In  v.  27  Nehemiah  says,  "And  at  the 
dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  they  sought  the  Levites  out 
of  all  their  places,  to  bring  them  to  Jerusalem,  to  keep  the  dedi- 
cation with  gladness,  both  with  thanksgivings  and  with  singing, 
(with)  cymbals,  psalteries,  and  with  harps.  And  the  sons  of  the 
singers  gathered  themselves  together,  both  out  of  the  plain 
country  round  about  Jerusalem,  and  from  the  villages  of  the 
Netophathi ;  also  from  the  house  of  Gilgal,  and  out  of  the  fields 

»  Page  61. 
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of  Geba  and  Azmaveth  :  for  the  singers  had  builded  themselves 
villages  round  about  Jerusalem."  In  v.  31  he  says,  "Then  I 
brought  up  the  princes  of  Judah  upon  the  wall,  and  appointed  two 
great  (companies  of  them  that  gave)  thanks,  (whereof)  one  went 
on  the  right  hand  upon  the  wall."  Then  follows  a  list  of  the 
chiefs  that  went  with  them  under  the  leadership  of  Ezra  the 
Scribe,  with  the  steps  of  their  progress  along  the  wall.  And 
then,  in  v.  38,  he  thus  continues :  "  And  the  other  (company  of 
them  that  gave)  thanks  went  over  against  (them),  and  I  after 
them,  and  the  half  of  the  people  upon  the  wall."  And  in  v.  40, 
"  So  stood  the  two  (companies  of  them  that  gave)  thanks  in  the 
house  of  God,  and  I,  and  half  the  rulers  with  me."  Next  follow 
the  names  of  the  leaders  of  the  performers  on  the  musical 
instruments.  And  lastly,  in  v.  42,  he  concludes  his  description  of 
this  important  service  :  "  And  the  singers  sang  loud  with  Jezra- 
hiah  the  overseer.  Also  that  day  they  offered  great  sacrifices, 
and  rejoiced  :  for  God  had  made  them  rejoice  with  great  joy:  the 
wives  also  and  the  children  rejoiced  :  so  that  the  joy  of  Jerusalem 
was  heard  even  afar  off." 

What  a  glorious  Temple  these  children  of  Israel  chose,  in 
which  to  sing  the  praises  of  God.  Many  Levites,  trained  to  sing 
the  songs  of  Zion,  though  few  compared  with  the  vast  bands  in 
the  days  of  Solomon,  were  gathered  together  under  the  leadership 
of  their  appointed  overseer  or  conductor.  Divided  into  two 
bands,  at  the  head  of  each  were  respectively  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
— the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  chiefs  of  the  nation — they  take  their 
stand  on  two  different  portions  of  the  newly- built  wall,  probably 
north  and  south  of  the  Temple.  Here,  then,  surrounded  by  the 
rocky  hills  that  were  about  Jerusalem,  in  the  view  of  so  many 
things  that — as  standing  monuments — reminded  them  of  the 
eventful  past  of  the  national  history,  and  themselves  about  to 
commence  another  important  epoch  in  it,  they  join  in  alternate 
song  to  praise  God  for  His  goodness,  and  to  seek  His  help  and 
guidance  for  the  future.  Now  if  we  could  picture  to  ourselves 
all  the  parts  of  this  magnificent  scene,  and  enter  into  the  feelings 
of  those  engaged  in  it,  we  should  then  understand  the  reason  of 
their  rejoicing  so  loudly,  that  the  sound  of  their  joy  "was  heard 
even  afar  off."  If  we  had  then  taken  our  stand  upon  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  looking  westward,  we  should  have  seen  the  people 
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assembling  in  crowds  within  the  city ;  after  a  time,  dividing  them- 
selves into  two  bands,they  marched  under  the  leadership  of  the  two 
chiefs  of  the  nation  ;  then,  advancing  in  different  directions,  they 
mounted  the  wall  and  spread  themselves  along  it,  until  each  was 
in  his  appointed  station.     Then,  at  a  given  signal,  we  should  have 
heard  from  one  of  these  bands  a  loud  sound  swelling  on  the 
breeze,  even  the  voice  of  many  singers,  accompanied  by  skilful 
harpers,  with  those  that  played  upon  the  psaltery  and  trumpet. 
And  when  these  had  ceased  their  strain,  before  its  sound  had  died 
away  from  the  ear,  the  other  band  would  take  up  their  portion 
of  this  anthem  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  :  and  thus  the  north  and 
south,  each  in  their  turn,  would  echo  back  the  joyful  sound,  till  the 
song  was  nearly  ended  ;  and  then,  to  conclude  this  glorious  "  Te 
Deum,"  the  two  bands  would  raise  on  high  their  united  voices  in  a 
loud  chorus  of  praise  to  God  for  all  His  goodness  and  mercy.   We 
have,  indeed,  more  complicated  forms  and  more  highly  elaborated 
choral  music  than  this  ;  but  I  can  scarcely  imagine  any  which  are 
more  glorious,  or  which  appeal  more  to  the  inmost  affections,  than 
the  one  we  have  now  endeavoured  to  picture  to  our  imagination. 
But  to  resume  our  chief  subject :  since  such  was  the  usual  man- 
ner in  which  they  chanted  or  sang  their  sacred  poetry  or  hymns, 
it  is  but  natural  that  it  should  exercise  a  great  influence  on  the 
forms  of  the  metre,  or  the  measured  arrangement  of  words  in  a 
line  or  sentence.     Since  the  singers  usually  sung  alternately  their 
appointed  parts,  we  should  therefore  justly  expect  that  the  metre 
should  commonly  consist  of  couplets  or  divisions  of  two  lines 
each  ;  and  that  there  should  be  a  mutual  correspondence  of  the 
parts  of  one  line  with  those  of  the  other;  and  this  we  have  already 
proved  to  be  so  by  our  previous  examination.    So  that  when  one 
band  of  singers  had  chanted  the  first  line  of  strain,  the  other  band 
followed  it  up  by  repeating  the  next  line,  which  was  either  simi- 
lar in  substance  but  varying  and  intensifying  the  expressions,  or 
was  in  direct  contrast  and  opposition  to  it,  or  else  continued  the 
thread  of  its  narrative.     In  every  case,  however,  the  result  would 
be  the  same — a  similarity  or  parallelism  of  form,  or  meaning  in 
the  two  lines  or  divisions,  thus  sung  alternately  by  the  two  bands 
into  which  the  singers  were  frequently  arranged. 

This  connexion  between  the  poetry  and  the  singing  of  the, 
Hebrews    may  be   yet   further  illustrated,  and    the  influence 
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exercised  by  the  one  upon  the  other  yet  more  fully  brought  out, 
by  the  examination  of  one  or  two  of  those  glorious  hymns 
which  were  sung  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  to  the  glory  of 
God. 

I.  The  first  we  shall  examine  is  Ps.  cxxxvi.,  which  occupied 
an  important  position  in  the  Temple  services.  The  mention 
made  of  it  in  different  portions  of  the  Bible  by  what  may  be 
called  its  chief  burden,  or  chorus,  removes  all  doubts  as  to  the 
fact.  In  2  Chron.  v.  13,  the  historian  tells  us,  after  the  Priests 
and  Levites  had  brought  the  ark  into  its  resting-place,  that  "  it 
came  even  to  pass,  as  the  trumpeters  and  singers  (were)  as  one, 
to  make  one  sound  to  be  heard  in  praising  and  thanking  the 
Lord,  and  when  they  lifted  up  their  voice  with  the  trumpets, 
and  cymbals,  and  instruments  of  music,  and  praised  the  Lord 
(saying).  For  He  is  good,  for  His  mercy  (endureth)  for  ever;" 
and  this  clause  you  will  see  by  reference  to  it  is  the  first  verse  of 
the  Psalm.  Now  as  part  is  frequently  put  for  the  whole,  there 
is  very  little  doubt,  but  that  this  statement  implies  that  the 
whole  Psalm  was  sung  on  this  solemn  occasion.  To  the  same 
effect  are  the  words  in  2  Chron.  vii.  3,  that  when  the  fire  fell 
from  heaven  at  the  conclusion  of  this  service,  the  people  fell  on 
their  faces,  and  praised  God,  using  the  same  words  as  above. 
Again,  in  chap.  xx.  21,  we  are  told  that  Jehoshaphat — before 
going  out  to  battle — ^appointed  singers,  who  should  go  before 
the  army,  and  sing  one  of  the  sacred  songs  of  the  nation.  Now 
the  one  selected  seems  to  have  been  the  Psalm  we  are  about  to 
examine ;  for  the  burden  of  it  was,  "  Praise  the  Lord,  for  His 
mercy  (endureth)  for  ever."  And  again,  in  Jer.  xxxiii.  1 1,  the 
prophet  foretells  returning  prosperity  to  his  then  desolate  and 
unhappy  country,  and  in  so  doing  uses  these  words,  that  there 
shall  then  be  heard — 

"The  voice  of  joy,  and  the  voice  of  gladness, 

The  voice  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the  voice  of  the  bride ; 

The  voice  of  them  that  shall  say, 
*  Praise  the  Lord  of  Hosts ; 
For  the  Lord  (is)  good  ; 
For  His  mercy  (endureth)  for  ever.' " 
And  lastly,  in  Ezra  iii.  ii,  we  are  told  that,  at  the  laying  of 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  second  temple, "  they  sang  together  by 
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course  in  praising  and  giving  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  because  He 
is  good,  for  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever  toward  Israel."  These 
scattered  hints  point  out  this  Psalm  as  one  of  those  great  and 
glorious  anthems  left  by  David  as  an  inheritance  for  the  use  of 
the  children  of  Israel, 

Now  each  verse  of  this  Psalm — as  may  be  easily  seen — con- 
sii;ts  of  two  parts.  The  former  of  these  is  in  each  instance 
different,  and  refers  to  a  different  fact  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Creation,  of  Providence,  and  of  Grace ;  but  the  second  is  invari- 
ably the  same.  Now  this  method  of  composition — considered 
apart  from  its  original  design,  and  without  reference  to  its  use 
in  the  temple  service — seems  strange,  and  without  an  object 
But  if  we  look  upon  it  in  its  proper  light,  as  one  of  the  great 
anthems  sung  by  the  Jewish  Church,  we  shall  then  see  that  it  is 
exactly  adapted  to  fulfil  its  intended  purpose. 

The  Psalm  itself  consists  of  five  distinct  divisions,  of  unequal 
lengths,  and  each  of  these  divisions  is  disting^uished  from  the 
others  by  its  subject  matter. 

The  first  division — ^w.  i — 3 — is  a  general  invitation  to  praise 
Him  who  is  God  of  gods  and  Lord  of  lords  ;  while  the  other 
divisions  set  forth  the  different  portions  of  His  work,  as  argu- 
ments for  praise.  The  second  division — ^w.  4 — 9 — gives  a  brief 
sketch  of  His  works  in  the  Creation  of  the  world  ;  the  third — ^w. 
10 — 16 — ^what  He  did  in  Egypt  for  the  deliverance  of  His 
people;  the  fourth— w.  17 — 22 — exhibits  His  mighty  deeds  in 
establishing  Israel  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  the  last  division 
— ^w.  23 — 26 — is  a  more  general  reference  to  God's  merciful 
dealings  ;  that  He  remembered  Israel  when  they  were  in  afflic-* 
tion  ;  that  He  set  them  free  from  their  enemies ;  and,  wider  still, 
that  His  goodness  extends  to  all  the  works  of  His  hands,  for  it 
is  He  that  giveth  food  to  all  flesh.  And  having  thus  recounted 
so  many  instances  of  His  goodness,  the  Psalm  then  concludes 
as  it  began,  with  an  earnest  call  to  all  men  to  give  thanks  unto 
the  God  of  heaven,  from  whom,  and  from  whom  alone,  all  good 
things  come. 

Now  let  us  conceive  the  different  parts  of  this  beautiful  song 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  chanted  alternately  by  two  separate 
bands  of  singers  ;  that  one  of  them,  calling  to  the  other,  invited 
them  and  all  Israel  in  these  words, — 
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"  O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  He  (is)  good.** 
And  then  with  united  voice  the  two  bands  sang  together  in 
chorus, — 

*'  For  His  mercy  (endureth)  for  ever." 
And  so  in  like  manner  the  second  band  led  on  the  glad  song 
with  the  opening  part  of  the  second  verse, — 

"  O  give  thanks  unto  the  God  of  gods  ;" 
to  be  followed,  as  in  v.  i,  by  the  loud  chorus  of  the  united  bands,— 

•'  For  His  mercy  (endureth)  for  ever." 
It  is  indeed  possible  that  the  different  parts  of  this  Psalm  may 
have  been  so  arranged  as  to  produce  a  greater  diversity  in  the 
persons  that  sang  them  ;  but  what  has  been  already  suggested  is 
enough  to  show  the  probable  manner  in  which  it  was  chanted 
These  instances  are  sufficient  to  exemplify  that  which  was  the 
simplest  form  of  Hebrew  sacred  singing — ^that  is,  two  bands 
chanting  alternately  the  different  parts  of  the  poem,  and  this 
was  frequently  varied  by  their  singing  together  one  or  more 
parts  of  the  song,  as  its  chorus  or  burden.  This  arrangement 
indeed  is  susceptible  of  much  diversity  ;  yet  we  shall  see — how- 
ever great  the  variety — that  alternate  chanting  is  the  basis  of 
the  whole  system ;  therefore,  as  the  form  or  structure  of  the 
poem  was  materially  affected  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
intended  to  be  sung,  the  metre — as  the  usual  mode  of  arrange- 
ment—  ran  naturally  in  couplets,  or  divisions  of  two  lines  each, 
and  between  them  there  is  the  natural  relation,  or  correspondence, 
already  described  in  the  former  essays. 

n.  But  to  pursue  the  investigation  of  our  subject — if  we 
submit  certain  Psalms  to  a  close  examination,  we  shall  find  a 
confirmation  of  what  has  been  already  handed  down  to  us  by 
tradition ;  that  this  twofold  division  of  the  singers  was  not  the 
only  one  established  in  the  ordering  of  the  temple  worship ; 
but  that — ^at  least  on  great  occasions— there  was  a  threefold 
division :  first,  the  high  priest  and  priests ;  second,  the 
Levites ;  and,  third,  the  whole  body  of  Israel.  Before  illustrating 
this  arrangement,  it  will  be  well  first  to  picture  to  ourselves  the 
position  which  these  bands  respectively  held  in  the  temple. 
First,  then,  in  a  central  position,  with  his  back  towards  the  Holy 
Place,  and  facing  the  great  company  of  the  worshippers,  stood 
the  high  priest ;  on  either  side  of  him,  occupying  the  north  and 
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south  sides  of  the  inner  court,  were  the  priests  whose  turn  it  was 
to  officiate  in  the  Temple.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  same 
enclosure,  facing  the  high  priest,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the 
court,  were  the  Levites,*  who  had  been  specially  trained  for  the 
service  of  song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  who  thus  filled  up 
the  inner  quadrangle.  Then  in  the  outer  galleries,  next  in  order 
and  many  feet  lower  than  the  elevated  courts  of  the  priests, 
which  they  bounded  on  the  north,  south,  and  east  sides,  were  the 
courts  of  Israel ;  and  this  was  the  place  appointed  for  all  the 
nation,  not  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.' 

And  now,  to  illustrate  this  description,  we  will  examine  Psalm 
cxxxv.,  and  then  by  the  help  of  what  has  been  handed  down  by 
tradition  we  shall  see  how  the  metrical  arrangement  agrees,  not 
only  with  the  subject  matter,  but  also  with  its  intended  use. 
We  shall  thus  have  some  faint  notion  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
Temple  Service,  and  realize  how  the  simple  elements  of  Hebrew 
poetry  can  be  so  blended  and  diversified,  as  to  produce  a  most 
beautiful  and  magnificent  whole. 

In  the  first  place  this  Psalm  consists  of  three  divisions — the 
Prelude,  w.  i — ^4;  the  Hymn,  w.  5 — 18  ;  and  the  Conclusion, 
w.  19 — 21.  These  parts  we  shall  consider  in  their  natural 
order. 

I.  The  Prelude,  w.  1—4. 

In  this  portion  of  the  Psalm,  the  various  classes  that 
compose  the  grand  choir,  join  with  united  voice  in  singing 
the  praises  of  God.  And  then  again,  this  prelude  itself 
consists  of  two  parts ;  the  first,  containing  the  invitation  ;  and 
the  second,  setting  forth  the  two  chief  reasons  for  accepting  that 
invitation  ;  and  these  are  the  excellency  of  the  occupation,  and 
God's  special  mercies  to  Israel.  In  the  particular  and  detailed 
examination  of  these  two  divisions,  we  shall  exemplify  the 
parts  taken  by  the  different  portions  of  the  great  choir. 

Part  I.,  w.  i.  2. 
The  high  priest,  with  the  rest  of  the  priestly  band,  speaking 
especially  to  the  Levites,  who  with  them  fill  up  the  inner  quad- 
rangle of  the  Temple,  thus  conunence  the  anthem; — 

'  2  Chron.  y.  12. 

7  A  somewhat  mooe  lengthy  account  of  the  Temple  Orchestra,  in  its  palmy  days, 
will  be  found  in  Margoliouth's  third  essay  on  **The  Poetry  of  the  Hebrew  Penta- 
teuch," his  "  Sacred  Minstrelsy,"  and  "  The  Haidad." 
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"  Praise  ye  the  Lord :" 
then  the  Levites,  answering  them,  repeat  the  invitation,  and 

say,— 

"  Praise  ye  the  name  of  the  Lord  : " 
and  then  high  priests,  priests,  and  Levites — enlarging  the  circle 
of  those  to  whom  the  invitation  to  praise  is  given — ^with  their 
united  voices  thus  address  the  congr^ation  of  Israel,  assembled 
in  the  lower  and  outer  courts  : — 

"  Praise  (Him)  O  ye  servants  of  the  Lord." 
Next,  the  congregation  of  the  people,  in  their  turn,  take  up  the 
song,  and  answer  the  invitation  ;  for  speaking  to  the  Priests  in 
language  exactly  suited  to  their  positicui  in  the  Temple,  they 

say,— 

"  Ye  that  stand  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  ;" 
and  then  with  like  accuracy  they  thus  address  the  Levites  ;— 

"  In  the  courts  of  the  house  of  our  God.' 
Thus  ends  the  first  part  of  the  prelude. 


Part  II.,  w.  3,  4 

The  priests,  addressing  the  Levites,  repeat  their  former  invita- 
tion ;  and  assign,  as  a  reason  for  accepting  it,  a  prominent 
portion  of  God's  character : — 

"  Praise  the  Lord  ; 
For  the  Lord  is  good." 
Now  as  this  is  a  couplet,  it  is  very  probable,  either  that  the  two 
bands  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  instead  of  singing  it  to- 
gether, each  in  its  turn  sang  its  part ;  or  else  the  High  Priest  led 
on  the  song  with  the  first  line, — 

"  Praise  the  Lord," 
and  then  the  rest  of  the  priests  took  it  up  by  singing, — 

**  For  the  Lord  is  good." 
Then  again  the  Levites,  as  before,  foUow  in  the  rising  strain ; 
but  this  time  not  to  answer  the  priests,  who  summoned  them 
to  this  glorious  occupation  ;  but  to  send  onward  the  same  invita- 
tion, strengthened,  as  the  one  to  themselves,  by  a  forcible  reason 
for  accepting  it,  but  drawn  from  a  different  source.  They  were 
invited  to  "  praise  the  Lord  ;  for  the  Lord  is  good  ;"  but  in  repeat- 
ing that  call  to  the  congregation,  they  strengthened  it  by  telling 
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them — doubtless  from  their  own  experience— of  the  excellency  of 
the  occupation  itself. 

**Sing  praises  unto  His  name  ; 
For  it  (is)  pleasant" 
And   then  the  congregation,  joining  the  priests  and  Levites, 
either  together,  or  in  alternate  lines,  end  the  prelude  by  a  very 
emphatic  couplet,  which  contains  a  powerful  reason  for  all  the 
house  of  Israel  to  join  in  celebrating  the  praises  of  God  : — 
"For  the  Lord  hath  chosen  Jacob  unto  Himself: 
Israel  for  His  peculiar  treasure." 
After  the  prelude  follows  the  hymn,  or  main  body  of  the 
poem,  in  w.  5 — 18.    This  again  is  divided  into  two  principal 
parts. 

The  first,  in  w.  5 — 14,  exhibits  some  of  the  works  of  God,  in 
Creation,  in  Providence,  and  in  Grace,  with  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  them.  The  second  part,  w.  15 — 18,  shows  by  a 
strong  contrast  the  vanity  of  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  and  the 
folly  of  those  that  trust  in  them. 

Part  L,  w.  5—14. 

When  we  subject  this  to  a  close  examination,  we  find  that  it 
consists  of  four  subdivisions,  very  clearly  defined,  each  taking 
up  a  particular  portion  of  the  general  subject  of  this  part  of  the 
hymn. 

Subdivision  I.,  w.  5 — 7. 

This — as  was  the  case  with  the  prelude— is  opened  by  the  high 
priest  and  the  other  priests  ;  and,  if  we  examine  it  attentively,  we 
shall  find  in  it  traces  of  the  manner  in  which  its  parts  were  dis- 
tributed. The  speaker  in  the  first  line  is  singular,  and  therefore 
this  part  was  very  probably  sung  by  the  high  priest  alone : 
these  are  the  words  ; — 

"  For  I  know  that  the  Lord  is  great" 
But  the  next  line,  parallel  to  it,  is  in  the  plural :  this  change  of 
number  agrees  then  with  the  conjecture,  that  while  the  first  line 
was  sung  by  the  high  priest  alone,  and  is  therefore  in  the  singular^ 
the  rest  of  the  priests  take  up  the  same  subject,  the  number 
being  altered  to  suit  the  change  in  the  performers ;  for  they  thus 
answered  him : — 
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"  And  our  God  above  all  gods." 
The  Levites  next  pursue  the  theme  ;  and  their  words  contain  a 
summary  of  all  the  proofs  which  God  has  given  at  any  time  of  the 
truth  of  the  assertion  made  by  the  priests,  that  "  He  is  great," 
and  "  above  all  gods ; "  for  they  thus  declare  that, — 

"  Whatsoever  the  Lord  pleased,  He  did, 
In  heaven,  and  in  earth. 
In  the  seas  and  in  all  deep  places." 
Before  passing  from  this  verse,  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of 
pointing  out  the  marks  which  it  contains  of  the  composition  of 
the  different  choirs,  that  made  up  the  grand  chorus.  As  you 
will  observe,  it  consists  of  three  lines,  and  that  leads  to  the  con- 
jecture, that  the  choir  of  the  Levites  was  in  three  divisions,  each 
of  which  sang  in  succession  its  appointed  part.  Now  that  this 
suggestion  rests  upon  a  sound  foundation  may  be  seen  by  re- 
ference to  I  Chron.  xxiii.  In  v.  3  it  is  said,  that  the  Levites  fit 
to  serve  in  the  Temple  were  numbered ;  in  w.  4,  5  is  an  account 
of  the  offices  to  which  they  were  appointed,  concluding  with 
these  words  "And  four  thousand  praised  the  Lord  with  the 
instruments  :  which  I  made  (said  David)  to  praise  (therewith) ;" 
and  then  in  v.  6 :  "  And  David  divided  them  into  courses  among 
the  sons  of  Levi  (namely)  Gershon,  Kohath,  and  Merari."  This 
then  proves,  that  the  Levites  were  in  three  great  bands,  or  divi- 
sions. I  Chron.  xxv.  i  will  also  prove  that  there  were  three  chief 
leaders.  "  Moreover,  David  and  the  captains  of  the  host 
separated  to  the  service  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  and  of  Heman,and 
of  Jeduthun,  who  should  prophesy  with  harps,  with  psalteries, 
and  with  cymbals."  This  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  Levites 
were  under  three  leaders ;  therefore  it  is  very  probable,  that  each 
of  the  three  lines  of  this  verse  was  sung  in  succession  by  a  sepa- 
rate band  of  Levites. 

But  to  resume  our  examination  ;  in  v.  7,  the  song — extending 
as  it  proceeds — is  continued  by  the  worshippers  in  the  outer 
courts  ;  for  the  congregation — taking  up  the  idea,  suggested  by 
the  last  verse,  of  God's  universal  power — recount  some  of  His 
wonders ;  and  they  thus  conclude  the  first  subdivision  of  the 
hymn  :— 

"  He  causeth  the  vapours  to  ascend  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth  ; 
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He  maketh  the  lightnings  for  the  rain ; 

He  bringeth  the  wind  out  of  His  treasures." 
This  verse,  as  the  one  before,  is  a  triplet ;  now  as  the  courts  of 
Israel  formed  together  three  sides  of  a  square,  the  congregation 
may  be  rightly  regarded  as  consisting  of  three  divisions ;  hence 
it  is  probable,  that  each  of  the  lines  of  this  triplet  was  sung  in 
succession  by  one  of  these  smaller  companies. 

Thus  then,  in  the  first  subdivision  of  this  hymn,  the  various 
portions  of  the  grand  choir  describe  successively  some  portion  of 
God's  character,  and  the  evidences  of  it,  as  exhibited  in  the  works 
of  His  creative  power. 

Subdivision  H.,  vv.  8,  9. 

This  portion,  sung  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former,  recounts 
in  a  few  emphatic  words  God's  providential  dealings  with  His 
people,  when  He  rescued  them  from  their  slavery  in  Egypt  As 
in  the  former  parts,  the  high  priest,  with  his  accompanying 
band,  commences  the  song ;  on  this  occasion  the  high  priest 
probably  sang  the  first  line,  and  the  other  priests  the  second. 
"  Who  smote  the  firstborn  of  Egypt, 
Both  of  man  and  beast." 

Next,  the  Levites — summing  up  the  events  of  that  solemn 
crisis  in  the  national  history— thus  burst  forth  into  a  vivid  apo- 
strophe to  the  land  of  their  enemies : — 
"  He  sent  tokens  and  wonders  into  the  midst  of  thee,  O  Egypt !" 

By  this  address  to  the  land  of  their  bondage,  the  congregation 
are  reminded  of  their  proud  oppressor,  and  the  fearful  retribu- 
tion that  at  last  overtook  him  ;  for  they  continue  the  couplet 
which  the  Levites  began,  and  thus  wound  up  this  part  of  the 
hymn: — 

"  Upon  Pharaoh  and  all  his  servants." 

Subdivision  HI.,  w.*io— 12. 

This  portion  passes  over  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness — ^that 
humiliating  but  salutary  parenthesis  in  the  nation's  history — and 
takes  up  the  song,  by  recounting  God's  works  to  establish  His 
people  within  the  borders  of  the  promised  land.  This  part — like 
those  already  reviewed — was  sung  by  the  three  great  divisions  of 
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the  choir  in  their  proper  order ;  v.  lo  commences  it  with  a  general 
statement  of  God^s  works  : — 

"  Who  smote  great  nations, 

And  slew  mighty  kings." 

This  couplet,  like  w.  5  and  8,  was  most  probably  sung  in 

separate  and  alternate  parts  by  the  high  priest  and  the  rest  of 

the  sacerdotal  band  ;  he  taking  the  first  line,  and  they  answering 

him  in  the  second. 

Then  in  v.  11  the  Levites,  following  up  this  general  statement 
of  God's  works,  enumerate  some  of  the  particulars  : — 

"  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites, 
And  Og,  the  king  of  Bashan, 
And  all  the  kingdoms  of  Canaan." 
This  verse  is  a  triplet,  and  probably,  like  v.  6,  was  sung  in 
separate  parts  by  the  three  divisions  of  Levites. 

And  then  in  v.  12  the  congregation  conclude  this  portion  of 
the  history,  by  exhibiting  the  results  of  the  great  victories  which 
God  had  given  them  over  their  enemies : — 

'*  And  He  gave  their  land  an  heritage, 
An  heritage  unto  Israel  His  people." 
And  as  the  congregation  consisted  of  men  and  women  placed 
in  different  courts,  it  is  probable  that  each  in  their  turn  sang  one 
part  of  this  couplet.* 

Subdivision  IV.,  w.  13,  14. 

This  portion— sung  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others - 
is  the  conclusion  drawn  from  this  narrative  of  the  works  of  the 
Lord.  For  the  priests,  as  before,  commencing  the  song,  thus 
address  their  King  and  God : — 

"  Thy  name,  O  Lord  (endureth)  for  ever." 
And  then  the  Levites,  answering  them,  repeat  the  same  glorious 
truth  and  say  : — 

"Thy  memorial,  O.Lord,  throughout  all  generations." 

And  lastly,  priests,  Levites,  and  congregation,  joining  in  full 
chorus,  encourage  each  other  by  this  comforting  assurance,  that 
their  covenant  God  is  for  ever  unchangeable  ;  and  thus  they  bring 
to  an  end  the  first  part  of  the  hymn  with  words  worthy  of  so 
glorious  a  subject : — 
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•  For  the  Lord  will  judge  His  people : 
And  He  will  repent  Himself  concerning  His  servants." 

Part  IL,  w.  15 — 18. 

We  will  now  briefly  examine  the  second  part  of  this  hymn. 
The  first,  as  we  have  seen,  exhibits  some  of  the  works  of  God  in 
creation,  in  Providence,  and  in  Grace,  and  the  comforting  conclu- 
sion to  be  drawn  from  them.  But  in  this  part  the  Psalmist 
strongly  contrasts  with  God's  infinite  power  and  His  mighty 
works,  the  worthlessness  of  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  and  the  misery 
of  those  that  put  their  trust  in  them.  In  v.  15  the  high  priest 
and  his  bands  thus  sing  in  alternate  strains  : — 

"  The  idols  of  the  heathen  (are)  silver  and  gold, 
The  work  of  men's  hands." 
In  v.  16  the  Levites  continue  this  description  of  the  heathen 
gods,  and  give,  as  it  were,  a  more  detailed  account  of  their  utter 
helplessness : — 

"  They  have  mouths,  but  they  speak  not ; 
Eyes  have  they,  but  they  see  not." 
Then  in  v.  17  the  congregation  follow  up  the  words  of  the 
Levites,  and  thus  fill  in  more  of  the  details  of  this  picture,  of  which 
the  priests  had  given  the  mere  outlines  in  v.  15  : — 
"  They  have  ears,  but  they  hear  not ; 
Neither  is  there  (any)  breath  in  their  mouths." 
And  lastly,  in  v.  18,  priests,  Levites,  and  congregation  join 
together  in  expressing  their  utter  detestation  of  conduct  so  un- 
worthy of  rational  beings  ;  and  in  loud  chorus  denounce  the  folly 
of  the  heathen  ;  a  denunciation  rendered  the  more  emphatic  from 
the  contrast  it  presents  to  the  conclusion  of  the  first  part  of  the 
hymn,  which  exhibits  the  certainty  of  the  confidence  of  the  Lord's 
servants ;  but  of  idol-worshippers  they  thus  sing : — 

"  They  that  make  them  are  like  unto  them  : 
(So  is)  every  one  that  trusteth  in  them." 
Here  the  hymn  or  main  body  of  the  poem  ends.     Before,  how- 
ever, this  glorious  anthem  is  brought  to  its  conclusion,  the  dif- 
ferent choirs,  as  in  the  prelude,  invite  each  other  to  join  in  the 
lofty  work  of  singing  the  praises  of  God. 

First  the  high  priest  and  the  priests  thus  address  the  con- 
gregation : — 
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"  Bless  the  Lord,  O  house  of  Israel." 
And  then  the  congregation  return  this  fitting  answer  :^- 

"  Bless  the  Lord,  O  house  of  Aaron." 

Again,  the  high  priest  and  his  brethren  take  up  the  song,  and 
this  time,  addressing  the  Levites,  they  sing  :— 

"  Bless  the  Lord,  ye  house  of  Levi" 
to  be  answered  by  them  with  a  like  invitation  ;  for  the  Levites 
again  address  the  choir  of  the  priests  in  these  words  :^- 
"  Ye  that  fear  the  Lord,  bless  the  Lord." 

And  finally,  when  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
God's  greatness,  as  shown  in  His  works,  they  had  thus  invited 
each  other  to  join  in  praising  Him  :  then,  in  accepting  that  invi- 
tation, they  conclude  this  noble  Psalm  with  one  grand,  united 
chorus,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  their  remembrance  of  God, 
as  the  covenant  God  of  His  people : — 

•*  Blessed  be  the  Lord  out  of  Zion, 
Which  dwelleth  at  Jerusalem, 
Praise  ye  the  Lord." 

And  now  a  few  words  in  conclusion  of  this  portion  of  the 
subject.  In  this  and  the  foregoing  essays  I  have  given  a  rather 
enlarged  sketch  of  the  metre,  or  outward  framework  of  the  Poetry 
of  the  Bible,  and  also  endeavoured  to  trace  out  some  of  the 
causes,  or  influences,  which  have  stamped  upon  this  metre  its 
peculiar  character  ;  noting,  however,  especially  the  connexion 
between  the  Poetry  of  the  Bible  and  the  sacred  service  of  song 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  the  proper  conclusion  of  the 
whole  is,  that  it  is  but  natural  that  the  metre  of  the  Hebrew 
should  take  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented  to  us.  And  this 
subject  has  been  further  illustrated  by  the  analysis  of  two  of  those 
glorious  anthems  which  were  composed  for  the  use  of  the  Church 
of  Israel,  under  the  direct  guidance  and  inspiration  of  God 
Himself.  J^ow  if  any  of  our  readers  have  been  stimulated  to 
investigate  this  subject  more  fully  for  themselves,  and  if  the 
illustrations  used  have  shown  that  such  an  investigation  is  possible, 
even  though  they  may  know  no  other  language  than  their  own, 
then  our  time  has  been  worthily  and  usefully  occupied.  It  is 
indeed  a  great  cause  for  regret  that  this  subject  has  been  so  long 
looked  upon  as  belonging  only  to  the  learned ;  and  that  it  is 
therefore  beyond  lVveTe.a,cVv.  ot  \Jxose  who  only  know  the  Scripture 
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in  the  plain  gfarb  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  Now  one  object 
of  these  essays,  besides  the  unfolding  of  its  more  immediate 
subject,  is  to  show  that  such  a  notion  is  unfounded.  And 
although  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  minor  beauties  of  composi- 
tion, and  nicer  shades  of  meaning,  may  be  lost  in  a  translation 
however  accurate ;  yet  it  is  also  true  that  the  readers  of  our 
English  Bible  have  the  power,  if  they  will  use  it,  to  see  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  its  Poetry,  and  also  to  understand  its 
truths  more  forcibly  and  distinctly  by  learning  the  structure  and 
form  of  its  verse.  If,  then,  we  have  furnished  our  readers  with  a 
key  to  that  rich  treasury  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  which 
the  Bible  is  to  them  that  feel  its  living,  acting  words,  we  shall  be 
truly  thankful  for  such  a  result,  and  thus  gain  another  element 
of  pleasure  in  addition  to  that  which  is  given  by  the  subject 
itself.  It  will  thus  prove  true  in  this,  as  in  all  else,  that  impart- 
ing benefits  to  others  increases  those  we  receive  for  ourselves ; 
or,  to  use  the  words  of  this  blessed  book  we  have  been  studying^ 
"He  that  watereth  others  shall  be  watered  also  himself." 


WHENCE  THE  APPELLATION  KYMRY? 

(A  Paper  read  at  the  last  Congress  of  the  BRrrisH  ARCHiGOLOGicAL 
Association,  at  Llangollen,  on  Wednesday  Evening,  September  29^ 
BY  THE  Rev.  Dr.  Margoliouth,  Vicar  of  Little  Linford,  Bucks.;  when 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  N.  J.  Merriman,  Bishop  of  Graham's  Town, 
occupied  the  Chair.) 

"Thus  from  a  mixture  of  all  kinds  b^an 
That  heterogeneous  thing,  an  Englishman. 

••  Fate  jumbled  them  together,  God  knows  how  ; 
Whatever  they  were,  they're  true-born  English  now." 

Many  a  serious  truth  is,  now  and  then,  enunciated  in  a  stinging 
satire.  Daniel  Defoe  has  unwittingly,  may  be,  indited  the  two 
distichs  which  I  have  just  quoted.  They,  howevef,  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  problem  which  I  am  about  to  submit 
to  the  present  Congress.  This  bearing  will  appear  patent  in  the 
course  of  my  propounding  my  proposition. 

When  I  had  the  honour,  last  year,  to  address  the  Congress  in 
connexion  with  this  learned  Association,  which  was  held  at 
Bodmin,  in  Cornwall,  I  chose  as  my  theme  a  branch  of  Philo- 
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logical  Archaeology  which  Cornwall  suggested.  I  then  dealt  with 
the  "  Pros  and  Cons  on  the  Etymology  of  certain  words  in  the, 
now  obsolete,  Cornish  Language."  As  the  Congress,  this  year, 
is  held  in  Wales  the  subject  which  naturally  suggests  itself  to  one 
interested  in  the  archaeology  of  nomenclature  is  the  problem— 
Whence  the  appellation  Kymry  ?  With  all  due  deference 
and  diffidence  I  purpose  to  advance  a  few  suggestions  which 
may  aid  forward  its  solution. 

I  would  premise  by  stating  a  fact,  which  may  serve  as  a  postu- 
late, that  we  are,  now-a-days,  in  a  far  better  position  to  answer 
such  a  question — especially  in  this  country — than  were  our  pre- 
decessors of  former  centuries.  The  archaeological  treasures,  from 
almost  every  country  under  heaven,  which  have  been  accumu- 
lated, since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  in  the  British  Museum 
— ^the  eighth  and  greatest  wonder  in  the  world — furnish  the 
students  of  such  questions,  as  those  which  I  venture  to  bring 
before  you,  with  tenable  arguments  in  discussing  or  propounding 
those  questions. 

To  a  sober-minded  thinker  and  student  of  historical  develop- 
ments there  seems  something  startling  in  a  certain  coincidence 
which  appears,  to  me  at  least,  to  deserve  more  consideration  than 
being  dismissed  with  a  pretentious  shrug,  or  a  flippant  and  super- 
cilious remark.  Just  at  the  time  when  searching  inquiries  are 
being  made  and  discussed  as  to  whence  came  the  ancestors  of 
the  "  true-born  English  now ;"  just  at  the  time  that  the  minds 
of  many  in  this  country  are  being  aroused  to  analyze  that  "  mix- 
ture of  all  kinds  "  which  produced  "  that  heterogeneous  thing,  an 
Englishman  ;"  just  at  the  same  time  should  the  researches  of  the 
learned  be  directed  to  the  archaeology  of  the  East,  and  to  ancient 
Oriental  lore.  The  results  of  those  researches  do  much  towards 
the  analysis  alluded  to.  Let  the  problem  I  propose  serve  as  an 
illustration. 

TalieJIN,  known  as  the  prince  of  the  Druid  Bards,  who 
flourished  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  left  on  record  in  one  of 
his  poems,  Angar  Cyryndawd,  the  following  asseveration  :— 
"  My  lore  has  been  declared  inHebrew,  in  the  Hebraic  tongue."' 
At  last  year's  Congress  I  adduced  examples  of  positive  archaic 
Hebraisms  in  the  now  obsolete  Cornish  religious  language.    I 

•  Davics'  Mythology  aiid  Rites  of  (Ac  British  Druids^  p.  573, 
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traced  the  incorporation  of  whole  Hebrew  sentences  from  some 
portions  of  Sacred  Writ,  as  well  as  from  the  early  Jewish  liturgies, 
into  the  religious  exercises  of  Comishmen  through  several  ages. 
This  time  I  propose  as  a  question  the  origin  of  the  most  archaic 
word  in  the  so-called  G-«LIC,  or  Welsh  language  ;  in  which  the 
term  Kymry  has  retained  its  prominency  to  the  present  time. 

Whence  its  origin  or  appellation  ? 

It  is  a  striking  feature  both  in  the  history  of  the  SACRED  RACE 
and  in  that  of  the  SACRED  TONGUE,  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  is  destructible.  The  destiny  of  the  Hebrew  language,  as  that 
of  the  Hebrew  people,  has  been  to  be  sifted — using  an  inspired 
figure  of  speech — "  among  all  nations  as  corn  is  sifted  in  a  sieve," 
yet  was  not  the  least  grain  to  fall  upon  the  earth.  I  should  not 
be  permitted  to  indulge  in  analytical  processes,  in  the  various 
provinces  and  domains  of  ethnology  and  philology ;  or  to  invite 
you  to  my  ethnological  and  philological  laboratories,  and  bid  you 
behold  the  "  mixture  of  all  kinds  "  which  Fate  jumbled  together — 
wihch  I  put  in  my  various  crucibles — and  then  bring  you  face  to 
face  with  scions  of  that  race  of  whom  it  was  divinely  foretold 
that  it  should  become  "  thousands  of  myriads,*'  or  "  a  fulness  of 
nations ;"  and  with  words  coined  in  that  mint  whence  came  the 
richest  gifts  to  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets  in  primeval  days. 
I  eschew  all  these  disquisitions  at  present.  I  simply  confine 
myself,  just  now,  to  the  time-honoured  appellation  Kymry. 

The  appellation  Kymry  is  no  more  "  true-born  English  "  than 
IS  the  term  GiEL,  or  Welsh.  The  nomenclature  of  both  owe 
their  true  birth  to  a  parentage  and  a  country  far  more  ancient 
than  those  which  are  called  British,  or  English,  whatever 
those  terms  may  mean — whether  what  we  call  GAELIC,  Keltic, 
Kymry,  or  English.  All  those  languages  known  by  the 
nomenclature  which  I  have  just  enumerated,  as  we  have  them 
now,  consist  of  a  "  jumble  "  and  "  mixture  of  all  kinds."  But 
those  two  terms  Gi€:L  (which  became  W^kl,  and  then  Welsh)  and 
Kymry  (which  by  the  Greeks  became  Kimnterioi,  amongst  the 
Teutons  Kimbri,  and  Latinized  into  Cambria)  are  of  purely 
Hebrew  birth.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  those  terms 
are  now  convertible  with  reference  to  the  cluster  of  provinces,  in 
one  of  which  we  are  now  met  together,  which  faces  St.  Geoi^e's 
Channel.     GiEL — the  same  as  Gmk  in  the  Hebrew  language,  in 
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which  the  L  and  the  R  frequently  interchange — means  strong 
or  foreigner^  a  term  by  which  the  overbearing  Saxon  invaders 
nicknamed  the  early  settlers  on  the  island  now  familiar  to  us  as 
Great  Britain.  Kvmro,  in  the  same  language,  means  a 
priest  of  an  idolatrous  system.  Analyses  of  Oriental  archaeo- 
logical fragments,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  led  me  to  con- 
clude that  the  term  Kymro,  priest  of  an  idolatrous  system,  was 
closely  allied  to  the  name  Omri,  the  notorious  king  of  Israel, 
who  consummated  the  idolatrous  system  amongst  the  TEN 
Tribes  who  seceded  from  the  House  of  Jacob. 

One  of  the  curiosities  in  the  great  National  Museum  consists 
of  an  interesting  obelisk  of  black  basalt,  of  about  five  feet  in 
height.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard  in  one  of  the  mounds 
amongst  the  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh.  The  obelisk  is  covered 
on  all  sides  with  inscriptions,  which  when  deciphered  bring  to 
light  some  memoranda  in  the  history  of  Shalmaneser  II.,  son  of 
Assur-natsir-pul,  who  reigned  over  Assyria  B.C.  858  to  823. 
Amongst  the  various  memoranda  is  found  the  following:  "The 
tribute  of  Yahua  ab-il  Khumry  [that  is,  Jehu  the  son  of  Omri, 
note  incidentally  the  origin  of  the  Kymric  term  AP  for  son], 
silver,  gold,  vessels,  goblets,  and  pitchers,  and  other  things,  all  of 
gold,  have  I  received."  The  late  Dr.  Hinks— one  of  the  most 
accomplished  paUsographists  of  this  century — aptly  remarked, 
*'  The  title  '  son  of  Omri'  is  equivalent  to  the  'king  of  Samaria  ;* 
Samaria  being  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  which 
Omri  built,  and  which  was  known  to  the  Assyrians  as  Beth 
Omri,  the  house  of  Omri."  The  latter  appellation,  Beth  Omri, 
may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  third  volume,  page 
10,  of  "  Western  Asiatic  Inscriptions,"  which  records  the  conquest 
of  Samaria  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  and  of  the  deportation  of  the 
Ten  Tribes  by  him. 

In  the  first  volume  of  those  "  Western  Asiatic  Inscriptions,"  p. 
47,  there  is  one  of  the  time  of  Esarhaddon,  son  of  Sennacherib 
[B.C.  680  to  667] ,  which  speaks  of  a  certain  TuiSPA,  a  leader  of  the 
Kvmrv,  a  roving  warrior,  whose  native  land  was  far  away  in  the 
province  Khubusina.  Anent  this,  I  would  quote  one  more 
inscription  at  present,  in  reference  to  my  proposed  problem  ;  also 
from  the  Archives  of  the  British  Museum.  The  inscription  is  on 
a  hexgigonal  prism  of  baked  clay,  one  of  Mr.  Layard  s  finds  in 
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the  vicinity  of  ancient  Nineveh.  Its  purport  is  that  in  the  reign 
of  Esarhaddon,  the  KiMMERlANS  (evidently  an  adaptation  of 
Khumrym,  which  the  Greeks  converted  into  Kifnnterioi)^  were 
under  the  rulership  of  one  TuiSPA,  a  nomadic  warrior. 

I  think  that  I  have  demonstrated  at  our  last  year's  Congress 
that  there  were  traces  in  the  Archaic  Cornish  language,  now 
obsolete,  which  proved  an  early  intercourse  between  the  primeval 
inhabitants  of  this  island  and  the  scions  of  the  Hebrew  tribes 
prior  to  the  disruf)tion  of  the  kingdom  which  was  consolidated  by 
Solomon.  Might  it  not  be  proposed  as  probable,  if  not  more  so, 
that  the  strong  Israelitish  sound  KvMRY  argued  that  the  earliest 
priests — the  Druid  Bards  as  they  are  styled— who  conducted  the 
religious  worship  of  this  country  were  supplied  by  idolatrous 
Israel,  the  followers  of  Khymry  Omri. 

Rabbi  David  Kimchi,  who  flourished  in  the  12th  and  13th  cen- 
turies, one  of  the  mostlearned  Hebrew  Grammarians  and  Commen- 
tators of  his  time,  gives  as  a  reason  for  the  term  Kymry,  because 
those  priests  were  robed  in  black  vestments,  instead  of  being 
"  arrayed  in  white  linen,"  as  were  the  priests  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  at  Jerusalem.  Those  interested  in  the  etymology  of  the 
term  may  consult  that  Rabbi's  comments  on  2  Kings  xxiii.  5  ; 
Hosea  x.  5  ;  and  Zephaniah  i.  4.  Such  as  make  the  archaeology 
of  ecclesiastical  vestments  an  absorbing  question  may  set  their 
wits  to  work  out  the  following  problem  : — ^Whence  the  origin  of 
the  garb  of  the  so-called  "  Black  Friars  "  of  the  middle  ages  ?  or, 
what  suggested  the  modem  black  preaching  gown  ? 

I  have  proved  last  year  at  Bodmin  that  some  of  the  dispersed 
of  Judah  had  found  their  way  to  this  island,  not  long  after  the 
conquest  of  Palestine  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  I  hold  it  probable 
that  about  the  same  time  some  of  the  captive  Israelites,  with 
some  of  the  teachers  of  their  religious  system,  had  also  found  their 
way  hither,  from  the  regions  of  Halah  and  Habor.  If  so,  I  should 
think  it  a  problem  well  worth  considering  whether  the  dispersed 
of  Judah,  who  were  previously  domiciled  in  this  island,  did  not, 
by  way  of  disparagement,  describe  the  new  comers  and  their 
teachers  by  the  soubriquet  Kymary  Omri,  that  is,  the  idolatrous 
priests  and  followers  of  Omri.  Hence  the  term  Kymry.  Some 
Hebrew  learner  might  propose  as  a  difficulty  that  the  masculine 
plural  form  of  the  Sacred  Tongue  required  the  word  under  dis- 
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quisition  to  read  Kymrim  or  Kymarim.  So  it  would,— if  it  stood 
by  itself.  But  I  hold  that  the  appellation  was  originally  employed 
in  regiment  with  Omri,  when,  according  to  the  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  it  would  become  apocopate  and  stand  Kymry 
or  Kym AR AY.  I  am  aware  that  a  ^y  at  the  end  of  a  noun  in  the 
Welsh  language  is  the  characteristic  of  the  plural  in  that  lan- 
guage :  but  I  would  submit,  diffidently  and  deferentially,  might 
not  the  very  theme  of  my  proposed  problem  have  been  the  basis 
of  that  plural  form  in  the  Kymric  language }  Anyhow,  what  did 
Taliesin,  the  king,  or  prince  of  Druid  Bards,  as  he  was  called^ 
mean  by  his  grand  assertion,  "  My  lore  has  been  declared  in 
Hebrew,  in  the  Hebraic  tongue." 

I  would  conclude  the  propounding  of  my  problem  with  a 
suggestive  sentence  from  Sharon  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  (Vol.  i.  p.  94.)  Thus  writes  tliat  trustworthy  historian 
and  learned  ethnologist : — 

"  It  is  peculiarly  interesting  for  us  to  consider  the  immigration 
of  the  Cymry,  the  Goths,  and  the  Saxons,  because  from  its 
branches,  not  only  our  own  immediate  ancestors,  but  also  those 
of  the  most  celebrated  nations  of  modern  Europe  have  unques- 
tionably descended."  This  sentence  does  indeed  suggest  a 
momentous  consideration,  the  discussion  of  which  I  must  reserve 
for  a  future  occasion.  Before  I  sit  down,  however,  I  cannot 
resist  the  impulsive  desire  to  quote  the  concluding  sentence  from 
a  letter  which  I  have  recently  received  from  a  cherished  friend, 
who  is  both  witty  and  wise.  It  is  the  following :  "  When  the  high 
priest  with  the  Urim  and  Thummim  stands  up,  perhaps  we  may 
all  be  pronounced  Israelites."  I  consider  this  clever  satire — ^for 
I  suppose  the  epigram  was  intended  as  a  satire— -contains  an 
important  truth  of  no  mean  significance. 

The  paper  was  very  favourably  received  by  the  audience  at 
large.  The  Right  Reverend  Chairman  observed  that  after  the 
unmistakable  demonstration  of  approval  he  had  no  occasion  to 
question  the  feeling  of  the  audience  before  him,  with  respect  to 
the  interesting  problem  which  had  just  been  propounded  to  them. 

The  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Thomas  Morgan, 
after  some  complimentary  remarks  on  the  paper,  wished  to  ask 
the  author  of  it  how  it  came  to  pass  that  some  names  were 
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variously  articulated  in  difTerent  languages,  as  to  appear  almost 
different  names.  Dr.  Margoliouth  replied  to  the  following 
effect : — Students  and  investigators  of  the  history  of  nomencla- 
ture often  meet  with  curious  results  by  the  peculiar  translitera- 
tions of  original  names  by  different  nationalities.  He  adduced 
the  word  ncit^^  which  has  been  the  patronymic  of  a  Judaeo- 
Spanish  family  in  the  middle  ages.  On  examining  in  the  Esco- 
rial  a  fragment  of  a  Jewish  genealogical  scroll,  which  was 
evidently  torn  to  pieces  during  the  dark  ages  when  the  Jews  were 
mercilessly  persecuted  in  Spain,  he  found  the  Hebrew  name 
ilCM  transliterated  in  Roman  characters  into  iEMETH  vel  Ameth, 
and  translated  into  Veritas.  When  travelling  on  the  Continent 
in  1856,  soon  after  the  Crimean  war,  he  happened  to  be  present 
when  the  contents  of  the  nr^  G'neezah  of  a  certain  Synagogue  * 
was  being  cleared  out  to  be  burnt  He  was  permitted,  in  con- 
sideration of  some  offering  to  the  Synagogue,  to  make  a  selection 
of  some  printed  leaves  and  manuscript  sheets.  Amongst  the 
latter  he  found  several  household  Judaeo-German  Chronicles ; 
one  of  which  belonged  to  a  family  the  head  of  which,  who  was 
evidently  the  Chronicler,  chose  to  write  his  patronymic  in  He- 
brew, to  transliterate  it  into  Roman  characters,  and  to  translate 
the  same  into  Latin.  The  patronymic  was  here  also  JID^^ ;  but 
instead  of  its  being  transliterated  into  iEMETH  or  Ameth,  it  was 
made  to  read  i£M£S  vel  Ames,  and  rendered  into  Latin  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Judaeo-Spanish  Genealogist  had  translated  the 
word,  namely  Veritas,  The  difference  owed  its  existence  to  the 
different  ways  in  which  the  Judaeo-Spanish  and  the  Judaeo-Ger- 
mans  pronounce  the  Hebrew  letter  A  The  former  articulate  it 
as  /  or  /^  whilst  the  latter  pronounce  it  as  s.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  the  English  names  Ames  and  Verity  owe  their  origin  to  a 
Jewish   family  who  adopted  the  patronymic  /IDI<  iEMETH  or 

Ames. 

The  explanation  was  also  favourably  received.  When  the 
applause  ceased,  Mr.  John  Rhys,  Professor  of  Celtic  at  Oxford — 
who  had  read  a  paper  to  a  sparse  audience  previous  to  the  one 
read  by  Dr.  Margoliouth,  the  major  portion  of  which  consisted 
of  problematic  etymologies,  which  he  wished  to  be  accepted  on 

*  A  receptacle  or  storage  for  all  sorts  of  fragments  which  have  Hebrew  on  it 

whether  printed  or  written  —which  is  attached  to  every  synago^e. 
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his  ipse  dixit — got  up  in  a  very  excited  state,  vapouring  with  in- 
temperate language,  and,  in  a  tone  and  style  peculiar  to  himself, 
asserted,  in  a  string  of  non-sequiturs,  that  the  term  Kymry  was 
never  known  beyond  the  Bristol  Channel ;  that  certain  modem 
Grammarians  of  the  modern  Welsh  language  traced  the  term  AP, 
for  son^  to  a  different  etymology  from  that  of  AB  ;  that  Davies* 
work  on  the  Mytliology  and  Rites  of  the  British  Druids,  [which 
gives  the  originals  and  literal  translations  of  the  primeval  Welsh 
Poems]  was  not  to  be  relied  upon.  The  rationale  of  the  farrago 
seemed  to  suggest  that  Professor  Rhys  seemed  to  intimate  that 
the  Welsh  language  was  the  product  of  certain  modern  Welsh 
Grammars,  and  not  that,  as  every  rational  and  scientific  phi- 
lologist supposes.  Grammars  were  always  made  from  the 
languages  they  treat  of  The  Professor  having  at  last  exhausted 
himself  with  his  angry,  incomprehensible  strictures,  sat  down,  and 
was  lustily  commended  by  a  few  of  his  quondam  Schoolboys, 
who  formed  the  great  majority  of  his  audience  when  he  read  his 
own  paper. 

Provoking  as  all  this  was,  fortunately  Dr.  Margoliouth  was 
not  thrown  off  his  guard  ;  he  simply  submitted  the  question  to 
the  audience  whether  they  seriously  endorsed  the  novel  idea  that 
languages  were  the  developments  of  Grammars.  He  scarcely 
needed  to  affirm  that  he  did  not  deal  with  the  modem  Welsh 
language  at  all.  That  language  was  "  a  mixture  of  all  kinds," 
a  concatination  of  Greek,  Latin,  Danish,  Saxon,  Norman,  and 
German.  His  business  was  with  the  formation  of  the  primeval, 
archaic  Welsh,  or  Cornish  language,  which  existed  long  before  the 
art  or  science  of  Grammar  was  even  conceived.  He  appealed 
again  to  the  facts  that  the  term  Khumry  was  found  in  the 
archaic  Chaldean  memoranda  in  connexion  with  the  kingdom 
of  Samaria,  as  well  as  to  its  adoption,  or  adaptation,  into  the 
Greek  language.  Dr.  Margoliouth  resumed  his  seat  amidst  demon- 
strative tokens  of  sympathy  from  the  intelligent  and  intellectual 
part  of  his  large  audience. 

We  cannot  congratulate  the  University  of  Oxford  on  their 
choice  of  a  Professor  of  the  Celtic  language ;  nor  dare  we  anti- 
cipate that  the  science  of  that  language  will  be  advanced  at 
Oxford  during  the  tenure  of  the  professional  chair  by  Mr.  John 
Rhys. 
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THE    STAR    OF    PEACE. 

By  Ben  Abram. 
chapter  vi.— an  unexpected  visitor. 

(Continued  from  page  395.) 

The  sailing  packet  from  Calais  was  on  the  point  of  being  moored 
by  the  wharf  at  Blackwall.  The  weather  had  been  favourable, 
the  number  of  passengers  was  considerable,  and  she  had 
made  a  good  trip  up  the  Thames.  In  those  days  of  slow  and 
uncertain  locomotion,  when  there  were  no  swift  steamers  to  ply 
from  shore  to  shore,  and  the  winds  often  proved  both  contrary 
and  tempestuous,  it  was  with  much  anxiety  that  this  short 
voyage  was  viewed  both  by  the  passengers  and  their  friends. 

Enlivened  by  the  sweet  summer  sunshine  they  now  thronged 
over  the  gangway,  rejoiced  to  be  again  freed  from  the  discom- 
forts of  shipboard,  and  to  receive  the  loving  embrace  of  expectant 
friends.  But  a  little  group  remained  on  the  deck  surrounding 
a  gentleman  who  was  seated  in  a  chair  in  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness. He  had  complained  of  illness  when  he  came  on  board, 
and  had  gradually  become  worse.  The  attentions  of  the  captain 
and  steward  of  the  ship  had  proved  unavailing.  He  had  been 
seated  on  the  chair  in  order  fully  to  benefit  from  the  air  and 
sunshine,  but  they  knew  not  the  nature  of  his  illness,  or  whether 
they  were  doing  right  or  wrong. 

The  person  of  the  sufferer  was  that  of  a  fashionably-dressed 
gentleman,  about  twenty-six  years  of  age.  His  luggage,  which 
was  abundant,  bore  the  name  of  "Mr.  George  Valenti a,"  but 
beyond  this  there  was  no  further  address,  nor  did  the  cards 
which  they  drew  from  his  pocket  give  those  around  him  any 
additional  information. 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  him  ? "  ejaculated  the  captain.  "  It 
will  hardly  do  to  leave  him  on  board  amidst  the  bustle  and  dis- 
comfort of  landing  the  cargo,  and  I  must  report  myself  at  my 
office." 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  had  better  be  done,"  rejoined  an  elderly 
gentleman,  who  had  been  very  kind  and  helpful  during  the 
voyage.  "  I  am  going  to  Miss  Dacosta's  boarding-house  in 
Mansell  Street,  and  it  may  be  well  that  I  should  take  him  there 
in  a  hackney  coach ;  he  will  receive  every  a\l^tvX\atv  >Jcv^x^  ^tA 

H  h  2 
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good  medical  attendance,  until  he  is  able  to  say  what  he  wishes 
to  be  done." 

The  captain  of  the  vessel  was  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  a  gentleman 
whom  he  knew  well  as  an  occasional  passenger.  A  large 
hackney  coach  was  speedily  obtained,  and  the  sick  man  being 
carefully  laid  in  it,  and  his  luggage  secured  to  the  roof,  it  drove 
rapidly  to  Miss  Dacosta's  boarding-house. 

The  information  which  the  servant  brought  to  her  private 
room  speedily  brought  the  lady  of  the  house  to  the  door. 
"  Mr.  Watts  had  brought  with  him  a  sick  gentleman  from  the 
ship."  Inquiries  followed  each  other  in  necessary  succession. 
"  Where  had  he  come  from  ? "  "  How  had  he  met  with  the 
stranger  ? "  "  What  was  the  nature  of  his  illness  ?  "  "  What 
had  induced  him  to  take  charge  of  him,  and  to  bring  him  there?" 
There  was  a  natural  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Miss  Dacosta  to 
receive  a  person  who  might  be  suffering  from  an  infectious 
disease,  by  which  the  health  of  other  inmates  might  be  imperilled, 
and  her  own  interests  seriously  compromised.  But  the  hard 
breathing  and  continued  insensibility  of  the  sufferer  were  too 
distressing  to  admit  of  much  hesitation.  She  had  not  the  heart 
to  say,  "  Take  him  to  a  hospital."  While  Mr.  Watts  assisted 
the  man-servant  to  bear  their  burden  into  a  bedroom,  and  to 
get  him  into  a  bed  which  was  warmed  for  that  purpose,  Isaac 
Dacosta,  who  had  just  come  in  from  his  office,  was  sent  off  post 
haste  to  summon  a  well-known  physician. 

It  was  with  no  little  anxiety  that  Miss  Dacosta  awaited  the 
arrival  of  Dr.  Taylor,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  room  of 
"  Mr.  George  Valentia,"  who  after  trying  his  pulse,  and  further 
examining  him,  said  that  it  was  impossible  just  then  to  say  what 
was  the  matter  with  him,  but  that  the  case  was  undoubtedly  a 
very  critical  one,  and  that  the  exposure  and  want  of  prompt 
attention  had  made  it  more  so. 

The  whole  of  that  evening  the  doctor  remained  in  the  house. 
It  was  many  hours  before  the  restoratives  employed  brought 
about  consciousness,  and  many  hours  more  before  the  patient 
could  articulate.  He  looked  around  him  with  a  painful  dreami- 
ness, and  then  seemed  to  be  exhausted  with  the  small  effort  It 
was  hot  till  the  next  A^y  >Jci'a.\.\>\.T^'^\ax  was  enabled  to  pro- 
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nounce  it  to  be  a  case  of  gastric  fever— one  of  pressing  danger— 
although  involving  no  fear  of  infection. 

At  noon  the  next  day  an  elegant  mail-phaeton  drove  up  to 
the  boarding-house.  A  smart  valet  eagerly  inquired  if  Mr. 
Valentia  was  there,  and  rushed  upstairs  to  his  room.  He  showed 
the  greatest  distress  when  he  saw  the  state  of  his  master,  who 
at  that  moment  opened  his  eyes  and  recognized  him.  His 
account  was  this  :  that  his  master  had  been  spending  some  time 
in  Paris,  and  that  as  he  expected  to  be  accompanied  by  a  friend 
he  had  sent  him  on  to  England  by  the  preceding  packet  to 
secure  apartments  at  "  The  Clarendon,"  and  to  await  his  arrival. 
He  had  watched  impatiently  the  previous  night  for  his  master's 
appearance,  and  had  that  morning  been  down  to  Blackwall  to 
make  inquiries,  and  there  heard  of  his  illness,  and  that  he  had 
been  conveyed  to  Mansell  Street  He  now  wished  to  know 
whether  the  doctor  would  allow  him  to  take  him  to  "  The  Claren- 
don ;"  but  this  the  doctor  replied  would  most  effectually  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  his  recovery.  But  as  he  said  that  such 
was  his  conviction,  and  that  Mr.  Valentia  was  in  a  very  critical 
state,  he  su^ested  that  if  he  had  a  medical  attendant  whom  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  consulting,  that  he  also  should  be 
summoned.  On  this  mission  the  valet  departed  at  once,  and  on 
his  return  with  Mr.  Valentia's  physician  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Taylor 
was  fully  confirmed.  Incessant  care,  nursing,  and  watchfulness, 
they  said,  were  the  only  means  which,  under  God,  were  likely  to 
bring  about  his  recovery.  The  well-meant  exposure  to  the  air 
and  sunshine,  on  board  the  packet,  had  served  to  intensify  the 
disorder,  and  add  to  its  complications. 

All  that  the  utmost  thoughtfulness  and  attention  could  suggest 
was  now  provided  for  Mr.  Valentia.  A  nurse  was  procured 
besides  his  valet,  but  Miss  Dacosta  superintended  everything 
herself  with  unceasing  care.  At  times  even  the  medical  atten- 
dants despaired  of  their  patient's  life  ;  but  a  sound  and  vigorous 
constitution  after  a  time  exerted  its  powers,  and  he  began  slowly 
but  surely  to  amend.  This  prospect  afforded  relief  and  comfort 
to  all  the  household,  whose  anxieties  and  interest  had  been 
deeply  exercised. 

But  who  was  the  gentleman  who  had  in  this  unexpected 
manner  caused  such  agitation  at  the  Mansell  Street  boarding- 
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house  ?    Mr.  George  Valentia  was  the  only  child  of  a  diamond 
merchant  of  great  respectability  and  ample  means.    His  loyalty 
to  the  throne  had  led  the  merchant  to  call  his  son  by  the  name 
of  the  reigning  sovereign.     As  Jews,  his  parents  had  maintained 
a  becoming  conformity  to  Jewish  usages  and  customs.    On  their 
only  son  they  doted,  and  allowed  him  every  indulgence.    One 
of  the  results  which  followed  was  this  :  that  the  youth  did  not 
trouble  himself  much  about  any  religious  observance,  and  having 
no  liking  to  the  designation  of  a  Jew,  had  endeavoured  in  every 
possible  way  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Gentiles.     His  ample 
supply  of  pocket-money  had  furthered  this  object      He  had 
never  been  to  school,  but  had  a  private  tutor,  who  managed  to 
introduce  him  to  boys  whose  parents  were  among  the  upper  ten 
thousand.     When  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  he  lost  his 
father ;  his  mother  never  recovered  from  the  sorrow  which  his 
death  occasioned,  and  about  two  years  after  she  also  died.   When 
of  age  George  Valentia  had  become  the  master  of  an  ample 
fortune.     Although  his  life  had  been  one  of  self-indulgence  he 
possessed  a  fair  measure  of  common  sense,  and  this^had  kept 
within  tolerable  bounds  the  extravagance  which   his    wealth 
encouraged.      A  short  time  before  the  incident  here  narrated  an 
uncle  had  died,  and  had  bequeathed  to  him  a  very  large  property, 
part  of  which  consisted  of  estates  in  Demerara.     Young  Valen- 
tia, although  not  a  millionaire,  was  now  a  man  of  unusually 
large  possessions,  and  as  his  manners  and  conduct  were  those 
of  a  well-trained  gentleman,  he  did  not  lack  admirers  and  fol- 
lowers.    Men  of  rank  and  position  had  become  his  associates ; 
his  Jewish  nationality  had  been  kept  in  the  background,  and  he 
had  even  been  presented  at  court.     His  trip  to  Paris  was  not  the 
first  he  had  taken.     It  was  not  the  cheap  and  easy  undertaking 
it  is  in  our  day,  but  some  acquaintance  with  the  French  capital, 
or  with  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  was  considered  essential  to 
the   men  who  aspired  to  move  among  the  iliU.     But  all  his 
sunny  prospects  seemed  at  one  time  about  to  pass  away,  when 
after  starting  from  Paris  for  Calais  in  a  post-carriage,  feeling  sick 
and  uncomfortable,  he  became  worse  on  his  journey,  and  got  on 
board  the  sailing  packet  in  the  state  which  has  been  described. 
It  was  well  for  him  that  under  the  protecting  care  of  Him  who 
never  slumbers  nor  sleeps  he  fell  into  such  good  hands,  and  was 
now  being  tenderYy  ivutseA  tow^.t^'^  x^cq>n^vj  ^w^\5ftaWbL, 
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Isaac  Dacosta  being  his  aunt's  prot/g(,  had  taken  advantage 
of  this  to  visit  occasionally  the  invalid's  chamber.  On  one 
occasion  he  came  in  at  the  time  when  Rabbi  Ascher,  of  the 
Bevis  Marks  Synagogue,  had,  at  Miss  Dacosta's  request,  come 
on  a  visit  to  the  invalid.  Mr.  Valentia  had  not  recovered 
thorough  consciousness,  and  the  rabbi  was  just  beginning  to 
read  some  Hebrew  prayers  for  the  sick.  His  head  being  covered 
by  his  hat,  and  his  shoulders  by  his  talith,  he  stopped  at  Isaac's 
entrance,  and  told  him  to  get  his  hat  and  cover  his  head  in 
prayer,  if  he  desired  to  be  present.  The  youth  did  so,  although 
he  was  unable  to  follow  the  petitions  of  the  rabbi.  It  led  him,  how- 
ever, to  wonder  why  the  old  man  did  not  use  a  language  that  all 
might  understand,  and  whether  God  was  more  likely  to  answer 
prayers  which  were  addressed  to  Him  in  a  tongue  which  was 
unknown  to  most  of  those  who  professed  to  pray.  After  he  was 
able  to  speak  for  himself  Mr.  Valentia  did  not  encourage  these 
visits,  and  the  old  rabbi  therefore  ceased  to  come. 

The  impatience  of  Mr.  Valentia  to  be  again  free,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  former  pursuits,  retarded  his  recovery.  Miss 
Dacosta  bore  gently  with  the  natural  irritability  which  excessive 
weakness  and  chagrin  occasioned.  She  was  not  very  successful 
in  attempting  to  show  him  how  profound  should  be  his  thank- 
fulness that  God  had  so  far  restored  him.  But  these  were  times 
when  he  would  gaze  up  into  her  face  with  a  kind  of  wonder  at 
the  calm  and  sympathizing  manner  in  which  she  recommended 
patience  and  submission  to  the  Divine  will.  As  he  regained 
strength  Isaac  Dacosta  became  a  more  frequent  visitor  to  the 
sick  man.  The  bright,  beaming  face  of  the  youth  brought  a 
kind  of  sunshine  into  the  apartment,  and  when  he  saw  that  his 
presence  was  appreciated,  he  would  spend  a  considerable  part 
of  his  leisure  from  office  duty,  in  reading  extracts  from  the 
newspapers  to  the  invalid,  and  in  other  ways  ministering  to  his 
wishes.  The  faithful  valet  was  content  that  he  should  be 
relieved  part  of  the  day  by  these  means,  and  get  the  rest  by  day 
which  he  did  not  often  get  by  night  Step  by  step  Mr.  Valentia 
recovered.  At  first  he  left  his  bed  for  an  armchair ;  and  after 
a  time  the  doctor  permitted  a  carriage  drive,  and  his  removal  to 
his  hotel.  As  soon  as  his  health  was  sufficiently  re-established 
he  was  ordered  to  go  to  Bath,  where  that  recovery  might  be 
perfected. 
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Mr.  George  Valentia's  carriage  is  at  the  door  at  58,  Mansell 
Street.  It  is  often  there.  What  does  this  mean  ?  He  comes 
every  now  and  then  to  express  his  gratitude  to  Miss  Rebecca 
Dacosta  for  the  tender  and  effectual  nursing  to  which  he  sajrs  he 
owes  his  life.  But  is  it  only  gratitude  which  fills  his  heart  ?  Is 
there  no  other  attraction }  He  says  it  is  only  gratitude,  and 
when  he  marries  Miss  Rebecca  Dacosta — as  he  does  before 
another  year  has  passed — it  is  natural  that  people  should 
say  that  he  married  her  simply  out  of  gratitude  for  the  kindly 
nursing  which  he  had  received.  Whatever  may  be  the  terms 
employed,  the  result  seems  to  show  that  there  is  another  senti- 
ment as  strong  at  least  as  gratitude,  and  that  the  sympathy  of 
that  face,  not  beautiful  in  itself,  had  exercised  a  power  and 
attractiveness  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  that  popular  and  well-conducted 
boarding-house  would  be  broken  up  in  less  than  three  years! 
What  are  its  inmates  about  to  do  }  They  will  never,  they  say, 
meet  with  another  Miss  Dacosta,  or  enjoy  the  comforts  of  such 
a  home.  The  manner  of  more  than  one  of  them  indicates  some 
annoyance.  Mr.  Valentia  was  about  to  carry  off  the  one  for 
whom  they  had  so  great  a  respect,  towards  whom  it  may  be 
unconsciously  some  other  feelings  were  ripening.  Well!  it  is 
useless  to  quarrel  with  what  they  cannot  alter.  Miss  Dacosta 
is  a  fortunate  woman  to  be  raised  up  to  sucH  a  pinnacle  of 
wealth  and  greatness ;  and  after  all  they  do  not  think  that  he 
has  made  a  bad  bargain. 

The  wedding  was  a  quiet  one ; — yet  the  accompaniments  were 
refined  and  elegant.  It  took  place  as  Jewish  weddings  generally 
did,  at  a  private  house.  It  was  the  house  of  an  old  friend 
of  the  family,  whose  means  enabled  him  to  set  it  off  with  some- 
thing of  the  dignity  which  became  the  bride  of  George  Valentia. 
The  bridegroom  had  only  some  distant  relatives  whom  he  did 
not  care  to  invite,  and  as  he  had  been  learning  to  disdain 
what  was  essentially  Jewish  he  did  not  desire  publicity.  The 
company  who  assembled  on  this  occasion  was  therefore  small. 
Rabbi  Ascher  had  the  satisfaction  of  officiating,  and  receiving 
a  handsome  fee  from  the  bridegroom.  The  canopy  under 
which  the  ceremony  was  performed  was  a  new  one,  and  the 
glass  from  w\V\c\v  l\v^  bt\d^  awd  bridegroom  sipped  the  wine. 
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which  was  then  dashed  to  the  ground,  was  of  such  precious  crystal 
as  to  render  questionable  such  an  act  even  from  one  to  whom  the 
cost  was  of  no  importance. 

A  tour  to  some  of  the  new  and  rising  watering-places  filled  up  the 
honey-moon,  and  then  a  settlement  in  one  of  the  mansions  in 
Russell  Square,  which  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  aristocratic 
quarters  in  London.  It  was  not  every  nobleman  who  had  it  in 
his  power  to  make  the  display  which  Mr.  Valentia  could  do.  A 
rage  then  existed  for  everything  which  was  foreign,  from  whatever 
quarter  of  the  world  it  might  come.  And  as  at  that  time  the 
manufactures  of  England  were  more  homely  and  useful  than 
beautiful,  refinement  and  luxury  were  most  conspicuous  in  the 
houses  which  were  under  the  spell  of  a  Continental  taste.  France, 
in  particular,  was  prominent  in  this  respect ;  and  the  rich  silk 
curtains,  the  ormolu  clocks,  the  costly  mirrors  and  the  Sevres 
china  were  among  her  contributions.  Turkey  supplied  her  peerless 
carpets ;  Italy  carved  work  in  ivory  and  wood^  and  Spain  some 
of  the  most  finished  works  of  Murillo  and  Velasquez.  And  when 
to  this  was  added  the  plate  and  china,  all  of  the  best  workman- 
ship, and  of  every  design,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  in 
the  great  Metropolis,  at  that  day,  a  mansion  more  perfect  in  its 
arrangements  and  contents. 

Of  this  Rebecca  Dacosta,  now  Rebecca  Valentia,  was  now  the 
mistress.  Her  carriages  and  equipages  were  in  the  best  style, 
and  she  became  them  well.  The  former  governess  and  head  of 
a  boarding-house  seemed  to  have  risen  at  once  to  the  exigencies 
of  her  new  position,  and  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  of  that 
position  with  grace  and  dignity. 

But  what  has  become  of  our  young  friend  Isaac  Dacosta  ?  He 
has  been  turned  out  of  house  and  home,  and  what  is  to  become 
of  him  ?  He  is  now  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  looks  older  by 
five  years.  The  change  for  him  was  to  be  also  for  the  better, 
and  not  for  the  worse.  His  exalted  aunt  was  still  his  loving  and 
attached  aunt,  and  his  new  uncle  had  taken  a  fancy  to  him  which 
nothing  could  shake.  Pleasant  apartments  were  provided  for 
him  in  Southampton  Row,  and  the  freest  access  allowed  him  to 
the  mansion  in  Russell  Square,  to  which  he  would  come  habitually 
as  one  of  the  family.  Through  the  generosity  of  Messrs.  D. 
Mocatta  and  Co.  and  their  appreciation  of  his  services,  his  salary- 
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had  already  become  a  very  good  one.  This  was  supplemented  by 
handsome  presents  from  Mr.  Valentia,so  that  at  this  early  ^e  he 
had  all  the  opportunities  of  indulging  in  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of 
a  young  man  of  fashion.  That  such  could  not  be  good  for  him  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say,  but  there  was  always  a  streng^  of  character 
and  a  decision  of  purpose  which  preserved  him  from  those  excesses 
which  lead  so  many  into  the  pit  of  trouble.  Yet  he  wondered 
ofttimes  at  his  early  prosperity,  and  one  evening  as  he  yawned  at 
the  window  of  the  sumptuous  drawing-room  of  Russell  Square,  and 
stretched  out  his  arms,  he  caught  in  the  angle  of  a  chimney  a 
peep  at  the  evening  star,  and  exclaimed,  "  If  that  is  not  my  lucky 
star,  I  do  not  know  what  is." 


CHAPTER  VII. — LONDON  SOCIETY. 

The  progress  or  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  social 
customs  is  an  interesting  and  important  study.  Those  were 
doubtless  considered  times  of  high  civilization  when  our  fore- 
fathers spent  the  day  in  the  chase,  and  returned  at  its  close  to  a 
night  ofwhat  we  should  esteem  coarse  feasting  and  carouse.  The 
boar's  head,  the  quarter  of  the  lordly  stag,  the  hugh  pyramid 
of  beef,  and  the  wassail  bowl,  were  the  evening  pastime  of  barons 
and  knights ;  while  the  fair  members  of  their  households  spun 
at  the  distaff,  and  beguiled  the  passing  hours  with  the  gossip  of 
the  neighbourhood. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  fashion  and  refinement  had 
made  great  progress,  although  it  is  questionable  whether  morals 
had  not  degenerated.  Wealth  was  not  necessarily  a  pass[>ort  into 
society,  and  when  it  was  acquired  in  the  ordinary  process  of  trade, 
its  possessor  was  content  to  continue  in  the  station  and  calling  in 
which  it  had  been  acquired,  unless  exceptional  circumstances  raised 
him  to  a  higher  sphere  of  life.  Equipages  of  a  certain  character 
were  confined  to  the  upper  classes,  and  the  very  entertainments 
which  took  place  were  distinct  and  peculiar  according  to  the  social 
position  of  those  concerned.  They  would  be  now  called  •'  the 
good  old  times,"  and  they  were  "good,"  inasmuch  as  the  bulk  of 
the  community  were  content  to  make  the  best  of  the  station  in 
which  they  were  born  and  bred,  and  not  to  cultivate  foolish 
aspirations  concertvvtv^  a  Vvv^Vv^t  walk  in  life. 
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The  favourite  place  of  fashionable  resort  in  the  metropoh's  was 
"  the  Mall."  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  position  were  not  above 
walking  to  this  attractive  lounge,  to  see  and  be  seen.  The  occu- 
pant of  the  chariot  would  descend  in  order  to  mingle  with  friends, 
or  leave  the  dismounted  steed  in  the  hands  of  a  groom. 

If  fashion  had  not  as  great  a  sway  as  in  our  times,  and  was 
not  equally  mischievous  and  trivial,  it  was  not  without  its  power. 
The  uncouth  hoop,  the  lofty  head-dress  or  the  turban,  the  frills 
and  ruffles  of  the  ladies  ;  the  blue  coats  and  gilt  buttons  and 
tight  breeches  of  the  gentlemen :  these  might  appear  more  than 
old-fashioned  to  our  eyes,  but  they  had  their  modistes  and 
tailors  of  eminence,  and  they  were  set  off  by  the  personal  attrac- 
tions of  the  wearers. 

The  amusements  of  those  days  were  the  precursor  of  those 
which  exist  in  our  own.  Tennis  and  base-ball,  and  hunting  and 
shooting  were  the  recreations  of  the  active  and  wealthy.  Cricket 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  both  in  the  material  employed,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  played  would  have  elicited  laughter  and 
ridicule  from  our  modem  champions.  A  lower  and  debasing 
kind  of  amusement  consisted  in  cock  and  dog  fighting.  The  law 
had  not  at  that  time  interposed  to  put  down  what  was  manifestly 
both  morally  and  physically  evil. 

As  regards  in-door  recreation,  billiards  were  the  aristocratic 
game ;  but  in  the  extent  of  its  indulgence,  cards  carried  off  the 
palm.  This  practice,  which  has  always  been  justly  identified  with 
the  degrading  and  dangerous  habit  of  gambling,  had  assumed 
gigantic  proportions,  and  every  place  of  fashionable  resort  was 
made  more  attractive  by  the  facilities  given  to  its  indulgence, 
and  the  field  it  presented  for  the  dissipated  and  the  design- 
ing. 

There  was  less  precocity  in  those  days  than  in  our  own.  It 
was  not  usual  for  the  boy  to  ape  the  manners,  dress,  and  habits  of 
the  man.  The  demoralizing  habits  of  drinking  and  smoking 
were  not  then  as  general  as  they  are  now  among  men  of  mature 
years,  and  a  youth  would  have  been  reprimanded  for  the  indul- 
gence. 

But  it  was  within  this  circle  that  Isaac  Dacosta  found  himself 
before  he  had  attained  to  manhood.  His  pleasing  manners  and 
attractive  person  gave  him  an  advantage,  and  he  looked  so  many 
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years  older  than  his  real  age,  that  it  encouraged  and  gave  him 
prominence,  where  he  would  otherwise  have  been  kept  in  the 
background. 

Isaac  was  not  one  who  could  ever  forget  or  overlook  his  old 
friends  when  his  circumstances  were  changed ;  and  however  much 
he  enjoyed  the  social  and  other  pleasures  which  surrounded  him, 
he  kept  up  a  friendly  association  with  his  fellow-clerks,  and  with 
his  aunt's  former  lodgers  who  had  shown  him  kindness.  Mrs. 
Valentia  cultivated  a  like  kindly  spirit,  and  had  a  helping 
hand  for  many  whom  she  had  known  in  less  prosperous 
days. 

Young  Agnew  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
country.  His  search  on  his  return  to  London  brought  him  to 
Isaac's  handsomely  furnished  lodgings  in  Southampton  Row, 
and  gave  him  an  introduction  to  Russell  Square.  There  was  now 
greater  equality  in  the  social  position  of  the  school  friends,  and 
a  number  of  gay  young  sporting  men  soon  enlarged  the  sphere 
of  their  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Valentia  was  an  admirer  of  good  horses,  and  had  a  taste 
for  hunting.  This  amounted  to  a  passion  with  Isaac,  and  the 
opportunity  for  its  gratification  filled  him  with  delight  He  was 
by  nature  a  good  rider,  and  without  instruction  he  soon  acquired 
great  proficiency  in  this  exercise.  But  the  duties  of  his  office 
at  Mincing  Lane  kept  the  indulgence  within  moderate  bounds, 
while  it  preserved  him  from  the  coarser  pleasures  which  some 
of  his  companions  were  wont  to  follow.  He  had  faithfully 
followed  his  father's  advice,  and  the  Messrs.  Mocatta  had 
never  cause  to  complain  of  any  neglect  or  irr^ularity  in  his 
work. 

Isaac  was  one  day  walking  home  from  his  office,  when, 
passing  along  Newgate  Street,  a  tall,  elderly  man,  in  the  garb 
of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  crossed  the  street,  and  rather  coming 
into  contact  with  the  young  man,  moved  on  one  side,  as  he 
looked  him  full  in  the  face.  There  was  a  mutual  recognition, 
and  yet  they  looked  at  each  other  as  if  in  doubt  when 
and  where  they  might  have  met  before.  The  Missionary  (for 
the  Missionary  it  was)  was  the  first  to  recognize  in  the  well- 
dressed  young  man,  the  comely  boy  to  whom  he  had  taken  such 
a  fancy  on  the  homeviaitd  voyage. 
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"  It  must  be  my  young  travelling  companion  from  Jamaica, 
and  no  one  else/*  he  exclaimed. 

"  To  be  sure,  it  is  Mr.  Gibson,"  rejoined  Isaac,  "  though,"  he 
added,  with  a  merry  laugh,  "  you  have  more  grey  hairs  on  your 
face  than  you  had,  and  I  have  more  black." 

They  shook  hands  heartily,  and,  getting  under  an  archway, 
began  to  recall  some  of  the  amusing  and  interesting  incidents  of 
the  voyage. 

"And  what  are  you  doing  now,  my  young  friend?"  inquired 
Mr.  Gibson,  who  glanced  over  the  figure  of  the  young  Israelite, 
as  if  he  could  perceive  that  he  had  been  getting  up  the  ladder  of 
life. 

Isaac  gave  him  a  brief  summary  of  what  had  transpired  from 
the  time  of  his  arrival  in  England  to  that  day. 

"  And  have  you  become  at  all  concerned  about  better  things?" 
said  the  Missionary,  a  grave  but  kindly  smile  lighting  up  his 
face. 

Isaac  made  no  reply ;  and  Mr.  Gibson  added,^ 

"  Do  you  remember  how  you  and  your  brother  were  given  to 
star-gazing,  and  once  told  me  that  you  had  a  good  star  which 
was  keeping  watch  over  you  during  the  voyage  ?" 

On  this  point  our  young  friend's  memory  was  at  fault. 

Mr.  Gibson  then  said, — 

"  I  hope  that  you  feel  that  there  is  the  Shepherd  of  Israel, 
who  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps,  and  that  He  is  watching  over 
you  in  all  your  ways." 

A  little  nervous  twitching  of  the  mouth  showed  that  the 
conversation  did  not  harmonize  with  the  young  man's  state  of 
mind.  He  was  not  sorry  to  say  that  he  could  not  longer  delay, 
and  with  a  warm  greeting  hastened  on  his  way.  But  he  felt  that 
there  was  in  Mr.  Gibson's  words  much  which  ought  to  excite 
thought ;  and  the  reminder  of  the  watching  star  lingered  on  his 
mind  for  some  days. 

The  lapse  of  another  twelve  months  will  enable  us  to  see  a 
little  more  of  the  London  Society  of  those  days.  The  circle  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Valentia's  friends  and  acquaintances  had  enlarged. 
Of  the  nobility  they  had  always  been  on  visiting  terms  with 
some  ;  but  they  had  made  further  progress  in  this  direction,  and 
on  the  present  occasion  no  less  a  person  than  the  Duke.  qC 
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Sussex  was  to  grace  their  dinner-table  with  his  presence.  It 
was  one  of  those  events  which  required  unusual  thought  and 
preparation.  The  ordinary  staff  of  servants  and  arrangements  of 
the  house  would  have  sufficed  in  all  reason,  but  additional  servants 
must  be  obtained,  and  the  services  of  the  chief  florist  of  the  day 
secured  to  make  the  decorations  as  attractive  as  possible,  ^t 
such  a  time  the  invitations  were  only  to  include  the  crinu 
de  la  crime^  and  with  all  her  regard  for  her  nephew,  Mrs.  Valentia 
informed  him  that  there  would  be  no  room  for  him  that  day  at 
the  dinner-table. 

The  art  of  horticulture  was  in  those  days  but  little  studied 
in  comparison  with  what  it  is  in  our  own.  Foreign  plants  and 
exotics  were  only  to  be  seen  at  the  Kew  Gardens,  and  at  some 
few  other  places  of  note.  The  varieties  of  flowers  which  have 
become  indigenous,  and  which  are  now  cultivated  in  the  greatest 
perfection,  then  assumed  more  simple  and  modest  proportions. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  not  difficult  to  make  a  handsome  show,  and 
the  roses,  fuchsias^  geraniums,  carnations,  and  other  plants,  which 
were  tastefully  arranged  on  the  landings,  staircase,  and  other 
parts  of  the  dwelling  of  the  Valentias,  received  much  com- 
mendation and  admiration. 

But  it  was  distinctly  a  gentlemen's  party.  The  guest  of  the 
evening  being  unmarried,  it  was  considered  "  the  thing "  that 
only  gentlemen  should  be  invited  to  meet  him.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  them  had  already  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
well  knew  that  as  far  as  carnal  gratification  was  concerned 
nothing  would  be  wanting.  While  there  were  some  whose  rank 
was  combined  with  elegance  of  manners  and  refinement  of 
taste,  there  were  others  who  were  well  known  sporting 
characters,  and  who  took  delight  in  any  entertainments  which 
did  not  demand  the  restraints  which  became  their  position  of 
life. 

The  Duke  naturally  gave  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Valentia  from  the 
drawing  to  the  dining-room.  Plate  and  glass  and  flowers  did 
all  that  could  be  done  to  give  a  finish  to  a  repast  which  was  as 
rechercki  as  it  could  possibly  be.  The  lady  of  the  house  retired 
soon  after  the  dessert  was  laid  on  the  table.  The  fine  wines 
circulated  freely  from  hand  to  hand,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  servants  Vvad  to  ^va^  cotv&\d^t^\^  ^^"^vstance  to  some 
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of  their  lordly  masters  when  their  carriages  appeared  to  conduct 
them  home.  This  was  London  Society — not  in  its  entirety — 
but  yet  a  specimen  of  that  which  was  of  common  occurrence. 

Another  scene  may  give  us  an  insight  into  the  doings  of  those 
days. 

On  the  borders  of  the  village  of  Eltham,  about  ten  miles  from 
the  metropolis,  stood  the  princely  seat  of  the  Goldsmid  family. 
The  acquisition  of  wealth  was  at  that  time  the  only  path  of 
enterprise  open  to  the  Jewish  race.  But  wealth  is  power,  and  as  its 
attainment  indicated  the  possession  of  judgment  and  intelligence, 
the  Jews  of  England  exercised  a  vast  influence.  Although  there 
were  few  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  which  they  were  not  denied, 
they  had  already  begun  to  mould  materially  the  destinies  of  the 
nation  among  whom  they  sojourned.  In  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  lands  in  which  they  were  strangers,  the  Lord's  promise 
has  been  fulfilled :  "  In  the  peace  thereof  shall  ye  have  peace  " 
(Jer.  xxix.  7).  Thus  it  happened  that  at  an  early  period  many 
of  the  Gentiles,  high  and  low,  in  private  and  in  the  state,  were 
constrained  to  look  to  them  for  help  in  all  their  financial 
operations. 

Mr.  Isaac  Goldsmid  was  the  great  man  of  that  day.  To  him 
statesmen  resorted  for  the  negotiation  of  their  loans.  From  him 
they  received  liberal  as  well  as  ready  help.  His  hospitality  was 
princely.  The  Prince  Regent  made  his  mansion  a  favourite 
resort,  and  when  a  combination  of  adverse  circumstances  crippled 
his  resources  and  disabled  him  from  fulfilling  his  arrangements 
with  the  Government,  it  was  the  Prince  Regent  who  went  in 
person  to  Parliament  to  ask  the  Minister  of  the  Crown  to  deal 
with  forbearance  towards  him  in  the  time  of  his  adversity. 

Mr.  Valentia  was  on  terms  of  some  intimacy  with  Mr.  Gold- 
smid, and  it  was  there  that  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
many  of  the  upper  class,  who  honoured  his  own  house  by  their 
presence.  He  was  on  one  occasion  riding  with  Isaac  Dacosta 
near  the  Mall,  when  Mr.  Goldsmid's  carriage  drew  up,  not  only 
for  conversation,  but  in  order  that  Mr.  Goldsmid  might  give  him 
a  personal  invitation  to  one  of  his  great  dinners.  He  introduced 
his  young  friend  and  relative,  and  on  accepting  the  invitation 
said  laughingly, — 

"  Do  you  intend  to  include  my  young  friend  Dacosta  ?" 
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"  With  pleasure,"  replied  Mr.  Goldsmid  ;  and  Isaac  rode  home 
elated  with  the  sense  that  he  was  for  once  in  his  life  to  enjoy  the 
much  coveted  distinction  of  dining  at  Eltham. 

A  drive  of  ten  miles  to  dinner  and  back  again  !  A  drive 
moreover  over  indifferent  roads  and  over  Blackheath,  which  was 
not  an  infrequent  resort  of  bold  and  unscrupulous  highwaymen. 
The  dinner  must  be  a  good  one  and  the  honour  a  great  one 
which  would  call  forth  so  great  a  risk  and  sacrifice.  And  truly 
the  whole  was  sui  generis.  The  mansion  was  unrivalled  in  all 
that  wealth  could  procure  and  art  could  furnish.  The  dinners 
on  great  occasions  were  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  wildest 
epicure. 

Gentlemen's  parties  were  much  the  vogue,  especially  when 
leading  Jews  entertained  their  Gentile  acquaintances.  It  is  still 
daylight  as  Mr.  Valentia  and  Isaac  Dacosta  drive  out  of 
London  on  their  way  to  Eltham.  They  will  have  no  rough  ad- 
venture that  night,  but  there  are  silver-mounted  pistols  in  the 
pockets  of  the  carriage,  and  a  blunderbuss  lieshandy  to  the  foot- 
man, so  that  any  contingency  may  find  them  well  prepared. 

It  is  dark  as  they  drive  up  to  Eltham.  Two  full-dressed 
grooms  open  the  carriage  door  and  assist  the  visitors  to  alight 
Within  the  portals  stand  two  tall  lackeys  in  blue  and  silver,  and  at 
every  bend  of  the  hall  and  window  a  pair  stand  in  like  attire.  A 
butler  receives  each  guest  as  he  arrives,  and  ushers  him  into  the 
first  saloon,  near  the  door  of  which  stands  Mr.  Goldsmid  himself 
to  greet  and  to  welcome  him.  A  soft  and  rosy  light,  diffused 
from  numerous  and  cleverly  disposed  lamps  of  pink  and  white 
glass,  illumine  the  faultless  statuary  and  works  of  art,  as  the 
visitors  move  onward.  So  attractive  is  the  aspect  to  the  person 
of  taste,  that  there  is  an  instinctive  desire  to  pause  and  examine, 
did  not  the  occasion  require  a  forward  movement  The  eye 
travels  along  the  vista  of  large  and  finely  proportioned  rooms  as 
they  open  one  into  the  other.  Here  are  gilding,  and  painting,  and 
mirrors,  and  flowers,  and  light  in  perfection.  There  is  nothing 
excessive,  but  there  is  nothing  wanting  ;  and  as  the  cultivated 
judgment  takes  in  the  whole,  we  cannot  wonder  that  even  royalty 
takes  pleasure  in  visiting  such  an  abode.  The  attendants  are 
numerous,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  one  too  many  or  one 
too  few.    Each  appears  \.o  \i^  Xx^m^  to  his  work,  so  that  the 
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wants  of  each  guest  are  supplied  without  delay,  and  at  the  same 
time  without  any  apparent  effort. 

The  company  numbered  about  sixty.  Well-known  men  were 
there,  not  only  from  the  upper  and  lower  Houses  of  Parliament, 
but  from  the  Bench  and  the  Bar;  from  the  ranks  of  science,  art,and, 
literature. 

Of  the  table  it  was  enough  to  say  that  nothing  was  left  to  be 
desired.  No  ornament,  no  gilded  candelabra,  nor  silver  group, 
nor  vase  with  costly  flowers  could  be  removed  without  creating  a 
want,  and  nothing  could  be  added  without  spoiling  the  symmetry 
of  the  whole. 

The  cuisine  was  simply  indescribable.  Dishes  were  there 
served  up,  the  nature  of  which  could  not  be  even  guessed  except 
by  the  initiated.  All  that  could  be  said  was  this,  that  it  was 
worthy  of  a  journey  for  any  one,  however  exalted,  to  see  such  a 
sight,  and  to  eat  of  such  delicacies. 

How  the  latter  part  of  the  evening  was  spent  by  those  who 
remained  for  the  night,  Isaac  Dacosta  had  no  means  of  judging. 
The  distance  from  London  rendered  necessary  a  rather  early 
departure  to  those  who  were  not  equally  favoured.  But  a  curious 
and  ludicrous  incident  occurred  that  night,  which  may  be  worth 
recording. 

A  servant  approached  Mr.  Goldsmid  and  whispered  that  Mr. 
Reuben,  the  celebrated  Jewish  cook  who  was  always  summoned 
to  Eltham  on  festive  occasions,  had  foi^otten  to  mention  that  it 
was  of  great  importance  that  he  should  return  to  town  that  night. 
Mr.  Goldsmid  did  not  like  the  idea  of  sending  his  horses  to 
London  at  that  hour  of  night.  A  thought  passed  through  his 
mind,  and  turning  to  a  gentleman  whom  he  knew  was  the  sole 
occupant  of  his  chariot — the  box  seat  being  occupied  by  the 
coachman  and  footman — he  asked, — 

'*  Could  you  kindly  give  a  seat  to  a  friend  of  mine  to 
town  ? " 

The  request  was  cheerfully  granted. 

It  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  guests  among  so  many,  and 
when  Mr.  Reuben  appeared  in  the  hall  with  a  very  respectable 
and  well-dressed  exterior,  the  gentleman  supposed  that  he  was  one 
of  the  gfuests  of  the  evening.  Conversation  commenced  and 
continued  concerning  Eltham  and  its  associations,  and  at  last 

\\ 
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turned  on  the  nature  of  the  banquet  which  had  been  spread  for 
their  entertainment. 

"  There  was  one  dish  of  which  I  ate,"  said  the  gentleman, 
"  which  was  the  most  delicious  thing  of  which  I  qyer  partook.  I 
should  like  to  know  of  what  it  was  composed." 

Mr.  Reuben  asked  for  an  explanation,  and  on  its  being  given, 
he  coUld  not  restrain  his  professional  ardour  and  pride. 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,"  he  rejoined,  "  I  cooked  it  myselC" 

The  revelation  that  Mr.  Goldsmid  had  palmed  his  cook  off  on 
him  as  a  friend,  greatly  disgusted  his  guest,  who  relapsed  into 
silence  for  the  rest  of  the  journey,  and  from  that  time  avoided 
the  gentleman  who  he  said  had  played  him  such  a  trick. 

CHAPTER  VIIL— FROM  THE  DESK   TO  THE  CABINET. 

Mr.  Valentia's  carriage  drove  up  to  the  counting-house  of 
Messrs.  D.  Mocatta  and  Co.  in  Mincing  Lane.  This  was  an 
unusual  occurrence,  although  Mr.  Valentia  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  heads  of  the  firm. 

But  Mr.  Valentia  had  had  a  quarrel  with  his  London  merchants 
respecting  the  management  of  his  estates  in  Demerara.  He  had 
been  careless  in  looking  into  his  accounts,  and  had  been  startled 
when  he  did  so  at  the  heavy  charges  for  commission.  A  request 
for  an  explanation  had  led  to  a  quarrel,  and  now  he  was 
determined  to  transfer  the  business  to  the  hands  of  merchants 
in  whom  he  had  greater  confidence. 

They  greeted  each  other  as  friends,  and  being  seated^  the 
visitor  said,^ 

"  I  have  come  to  you  to-day  on  matters  of  business,  and  not 
on  matters  of  pleasure.  The  truth  is,  I  wish  to  talk  to  you  about 
my  estates  in  Demerara." 

Mr.  Mocatta  had  not  heard  that  any  differences  had  arisen 
between  his  friend  and  his  London  merchants,  but  he  knew  that 
the  agency  of  such  extensive  properties  could  not  be  worth  less 
than  three  thousand  a  year.  He  waited  for  an  explanation, — ^at 
the  end  of  which  came  the  expressed  determination  to  make  a 
change. 

"  I  wish,"  said  Mr.  Valentia,  "  to  hand  over  the  management 
of  these  estates  to  your  firm.  You  need  not  be  told  that  they 
are  a  good  lYvmgA^^^^^^^^v^  f^^t  that  more  than  five  thousand 
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pounds  charged  in  the  year  for  commissions  was  beyond  the 
mark.  But  I  must  honestly  tell  you  that  I  wished  at  the  same 
time  to  prefer  a  request  to  you  on  behalf  of  my  young  friend 
and  relative,  Isaac  Dacosta.  I  have  heard  you  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  his  character  and  capacity  for  business.  He  is 
now  of  age.  I  admit  that  for  any  one  so  young  to  have 
a  share  in  a  business  would  be  a  very  unusual  occurrence. 
But  I  would  beg  you  to  think  it  over,  and  let  me  know  what 
under  the  circumstances  you  think  might  be  done." 

"  I  assure  you,  Valentia,"  replied  Mr.  Mocatta,  "  that  there  is 
no  one  I  should  more  willingly  serve  than  Dacosta.  We  have 
often  expressed  surprise  as  well  as  pleasure  at  the  able  manner 
in  which  he  has  worked  his  department.  Of  course  I  cannot 
say  anything  without  consultation  with  my  two  colleagues,  but 
if  they  are  of  my  mind  I  think  that  your  proposal  will  be  readily 
accepted." 

Within  the  ensuing  week  Mr.  Valentia  received  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Mocatta : — 
"  My  dear  Valentia, 

"  The  subject  of  your  conversation  last  week  has  received  our 
most  careful  consideration.  My  partners  as  well  as  myself 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  confidence  which  you  desire  to  repose 
in  us  in  giving  us  the  management  of  your  estates  in  Demerara. 
I  did  not  understand  that  you  made  it  an  absolute  condition 
that  Isaac  Dacosta  should  be  received  into  the  firm  : — indeed,  I 
would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  valuable  as  such  an  accession  to 
our  business  would  be,  we  should  not  feel  ourselves  justified  in 
accepting  such  a  condition  apart  from  the  qualifications  of  the 
person  concerned.  But  in  the  case  of  Dacosta  we  have  without 
hesitation  decided  on  his  becoming  one  of  the  partners.  His 
ability  and  the  mastery  which  he  has  obtained  over  all  the 
details  of  the  work,  as  well  as  his  trustworthiness,  would  enable 
us,  at  any  time  when  circumstances  should  require  it,  to  leave 
the  business  in  his  hands.  On  his  own  merits  therefore  we  are 
glad  to  receive  him,  but  as  he  possesses  no  capital  your  own 
proposal  renders  the  arrangement  easy  and  satisfactory.  We 
propose  that  he  should  receive  for  the  first  three  years  one-tenth 
of  the  profits  of  the  business,  and  for  the  next  three  years  one- 
eighth  ;  a  further  arrangement  being  provided  for  at  the  end  of 
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that  time.  An  examination  of  our  books  will  show  that  he 
would  at  once  enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  a  handsome  income. 
Whenever  you  find  it  convenient  to  call  at  our  office  we  shall  be 
glad  to  see  you  for  any  further  information  or  settlement  of  the 
matter. 

"  I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

"  D.  MOCATTA.- 

On  the  following  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Valentia  dined  alone 
with  Isaac  Dacosta.  They  retired  after  dinner  to  the  small 
drawing-room,  when  Mr.  Valentia  unfolded  his  plan,  and  gave 
Isaac  Mr.  Mocatta's  letter  to  read.  The  young  man  had  never 
conceived  the  likelihood  of  his  doing  more  than  work  up  to  the 
top  of  the  staff  as  managing  clerk.  But  he  was  fairly  out  of 
breath  when  an  immediate  prospect  presented  itself  of  something 
so  far  beyond  his  best  expectations.  He  could  only  grasp  his 
friend  by  the  hand,  and  say  that  this  was  like  himself ;  but  that 
he  could  never  have  conjectured  such  an  act  of  liberality  and 
kindness  even  from  him. 

The  intimation  that  Isaac  was  to  be  a  member  of  the  firm  was 
startling  information  to  the  employes  of  the  Messrs.  Mocatta. 
At  first  there  was  some  indignation  that  a  junior — whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause — should  be  placed  over  their  heads.  But 
Isaac's  popularity  soon  established  its  supremacy,  and  in  a  few 
hours  after  it  was  officially  announced,  they  were  all  shaking 
hands  with  him,  and  saying  that  now  that  he  was  about  to  become 
"a  top-sawyer  "  he  niust  not  "do  it  strong,"  and  come  down  on 
the  poor  fellows  who  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit. 

It  did  not  take  many  weeks  to  settle  the  matter.  The  articles 
of  partnership  were  signed,  and  Isaac  left  his  desk  to  take  a  place 
in  one  of  the  private  rooms  which  were  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
members  of  the  firm.  There  was  a  move  upwards  from  the 
lower  grades,  and  the  last  place  at  the  row  of  desks  filled  by  a 
youth  whose  friends  had  been  long  waiting  for  the  propitious 
opening.  Isaac  took  his  positoin  among  the  partners  with  the 
modesty  which  became  his  age  and  circumstances ;  but  the  con- 
fidence with  which  he  was  treated  and  consulted  soon  freed  him 
from  all  unnecessary  restraint,  and  made  him  "  at  home." 

The  change  in  his  position  did  not  for  some  time  occasion  any 
change  in  Isaaic's  p\^.c^  o^  ^.bod^»  His  apartments  in  South- 
ampton   Row  vj^te  \v^tvA.%oT«\^^  ^tA  ^€\x  ^x^-^^sc^  to  the 
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Valentias  convenient  But  it  was  not  long  before  he  indulged  in 
a  luxury  which  was  always  uppermost  with  him.  He  bought  a 
hunter,  happily  with  the  aid  of  a  friend  who  was  able  to  use 
means  to  prevent  his  being  taken  in,  and  made  arrangements  for 
his  care  at  an  adjacent  livery-stable.  He  still  accompanied  his 
uncle  on  his  rides,  but  it  was  no  longer  on  a  borrowed  horse. 
The  claims  of  business  did  not  permit  too  great  indulgence  in 
this  pleasure,  but  from  "the  Cockney  Hunt,"  which  was  a  weekly 
proceeding,  he  seldom  was  absent.  The  suburbs  of  London 
were  then  in  a  very  different  state  to  what  they  are  at 
the  present  time.  Buildings  of  any  extent  were  not  to  be  found 
without  a  radius  of  three  miles  from  St.  Paul's.  The  fox  had  his 
lair  within  an  easy  distance  of  a  city  poultry-yard,  or  a  morning's 
ride  would  bring  the  hunter  to  covers  and  woods  which  would  yield 
as  many  "  finds  "  as  could  now  be  produced  in  the  best  hunting 
counties.  What  has  been  termed  "  the  great  national  sport "  was 
therefore  accessible  to  men  of  business  who  had  the  taste  and  the 
means  for  its  pursuit,  and  the  country  gentleman  might  visit  the 
metropolis,  and  yet  be  able,  from  the  great  centre  of  commerce 
and  fashion,  to  enjoy  his  favourite  diversion.  Princes  and  noble- 
men were  not  unwilling  to  put  in  an  appearance  on  these 
occasions,  but  "the  Cockney  Hunt"  it  was  called,  because  it  was 
the  great  sporting  meet  of  the  Londoners.  It  was  under  Mr. 
Valentia's  auspices  that  Isaac  Dacosta  first  tried  his  mettle  on 
this  field,  over  hedges  and  ditches,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
was  as  well  known  as  any  other  young  man  for  his  graceful  and 
careful,  and  yet  bold  riding.  The  well-trained  hunters  which  Mr. 
Valentia's  stable  supplied  were  a  great  advantage  to  him,  and 
enabled  him  in  due  course  the  better  to  manage  more  intractable 
and  ill-broke  steeds.  Under  the  same  fashionable  protection 
his  field  of  sports  became  naturally  widened.  "The  Melton  Hunt" 
was  then,  as  it  is  still,  the  great  rendezvous  of  the  sporting  world, 
and  we  shall  by-and-by  have  to  follow  our  hero  into  that  meet  of 
all  that  was  exciting  in  the  chase.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  that 
then  as  now  a  provision  was  made  for  one  of  the  most  manly  and 
invigorating  of  all  exercises,  and  that  it  was  among  the  safety- 
valves  against  the  indulgence  in  debasing  and  enfeebling  pur- 
suits. But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  Christian  can  take  a  part 
in  a  sport  which  involves  so  much  cruelty  and  exposes  its  votaries 
to  so  much  danger.   Our  friend  would  defend  it  owlVi^  igtowxANJaa^. 
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it  developed  the  muscle,  the  spirit,  and  the  moral  powers  of 
manhood  ;  and  so  good  and  cautious  was  his  riding,  that  it  was  a 
rare  thing  for  him  to  experience  anything  approaching  to  an 
accident  in  the  hunting-field.  Between  conflicting  opinions  it  is 
difficult  to  give  a  verdict  It  will  be  an  open  question  so  long 
as  men  take  an  interest  in  the  horse,  and  love  the  exercise  which 
the  noble  animal  provides. 

There  are  two  of  Isaac  Dacosta's  friends  whom  it  vrfll  be  well 
here  to  introduce.  They  were  both  sons  of  Abraham,  and  had 
been  among  his  school  companions  and  associates.  The  name 
of  one  was  Nathan  Jacob.  With  him  a  friendship  was  maintained 
throughout  life,  and  when  their  religious  views  underwent  a 
complete  change,  and  they  took  up  altogether  diverse  lines  of 
thought  and  practice,  the  kindly  feeling  and  intercourse  of  the 
past  was  never  disturbed.  Nathan  had  lost  both  his  father  and 
mother.  The  mother  was  the  first  to  die,  and  he  lost  his  other 
parent  about  the  time  of  his  leaving  school  Three  sisters  and 
another  brother,  of  whom  two  were  younger  than  himself,  now 
comprised  the  household,  which  was  kept  together  by  a  small 
patrimony,  some  assistance  from  other  relatives,  and  the  inde- 
fatigable and  self-denying  efforts  of  Nathan  himself.  The  lad 
was  fresh  and  lively,  with  great  natural  business  parts.  Even 
from  his  early  years  he  took  no  interest  in  religion,  and  ere  long 
imbibed  sceptical  opinions  which  he  never  abandoned,  either 
from  convenience  or  perversity.  He  was  one  of  those  who  had 
obtained  a  clerkship  with  Messrs.  D.  Mocatta  and  Co.  while  Isaac 
filled  that  position,  and  in  and  through  that,  they  had  been  drawn 
more  closely  together.  But  before  Isaac  became  a  pxartner,  an 
uncle  engaged  in  the  corn  trade  had  taken  Nathan  by  the  hand 
and  laid  for  him  a  foundation  of  comfort  and  affluence.  For 
athletic  exercises  of  any  kind  he  never  had  the  desire  nor  ability. 
But  he  was  a  pleasant  companion,  shrewd  and  clever,  and  withal 
never  gave  up  the  friendship  of  any  one  whom  he  liked.  Nathan 
Jacob  will  appear  again  and  again  as  our  history  proceeds. 

It  will  not  be  so  with  Herrmann  Hirsch.  A  warm  and  pleasant 
friendship  was  not  perpetuated ;  and  when  the  two  became  sepa- 
rated by  the  intervening  ocean,  even  communication  by  letter 
was  dropped,  and  never  resumed,  except  in  the  persons  of  some 
of  their  respeclwe  dvWdt^w. 

Herrmann  WvrscYv  >w^s  otv^  ol  \:^o  Occ\^x^\v.  >^>&^^t!xer*s  cir- 
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cumstances  were  good,  and  he  consequently  had  a  large  measure 
of  indulgence  during  his  school-life.  This  unfitted  him  for  the 
steady,  plodding  life  which  was  the  surest  way  of  success.  He 
was  of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  if  his  father  had  not  so  secured  his  property  as  to  prevent 
the  likelihood  of  its  being  wasted,  when  Herrmann  himself  became 
a  husband  and  a  father,  he  would  have  known  the  gripe  and 
suffering  of  poverty.  He  was  a  very  plain  lad,  and  an  equally  plain 
man.  It  almost  amounted  to  ugliness.  But  his  temper  was  sweet 
and  forbearing  ;  he  was  full  of  a  quaint  wit,  and  was  considered 
"splendid"  at  a  story ;  in  telling  which,  however,  he  was  not  par- 
ticular concerning  accuracy  and  exaggeration.  Isaac  Dacosta  was 
proverbially  particular  in  the  maintenance  of  truth.  He  would 
ofttimes  twit  his  friend  on  this  point,  who,  notwithstanding,  could 
bear  banter  with  the  utmost  sang-froid.  This  difference  of  dispo- 
sition was  probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  friendship  was  not 
maintained  in  future  years.  But  the  means  at  Herrmann  Hirsch's 
disposal  gave  him  access  to  good  society.  It  was  not  long  after 
Isaac  became  possessed  of  his  own  hunter  that  Herrmann  set  up 
his  curricle,  and  if  he  was  a  poor  horseman  he  could  boast  that 
he  was  a  good  whip,  and  that  his  turn-out  was  one  of  the  best 
which  was  seen  in  town. 

It  is  well  said  that ''  a  man  is  known  by  his  company,"  and  com- 
mon tastes  and  inclinations  lead  us  into  a  common  path.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  a  person  may  be  detained  in  a  certain  life  and  be  sur- 
rounded by  restrictions  which  are  uncongenial  as  well  as  unsuitable. 
But  this  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  In  general,  elements 
which  are  dissimilar  will  not  cohere.  But  in  the  gracious  provi- 
dence of  God  a  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  change  may  take 
place.  A  man  becomes  "a  new  creature"  in  Christ  Jesus. 
His  thoughts  and  desires  undergo  a  transformation.  His 
natural  instincts  and  inclinations  remain  the  same,  but  they  are 
brought  into  captivity  to  the  perfect  law  of  Christ  The  associa- 
tions of  friendship  may  continue,  but  they  are  no  longer  of  one 
mind.  One  may  remain  in  darkness ;  while  the  other  becomes 
spiritually  enlightened.  One  is  still  in  the  world  and  of  the 
world,  the  other  has  come  out  and  become  separate.  This  was 
to  be  Isaac's  experience,  and  Isaac's  privilege. 

{To  be  continued, ) 
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LIFE  OF  RABBI  AKIBA. 
By   the   Rev.   A.  Bernstein,  M.A. 

RABBI  AKIBA'S  PRE-EXISTENCE. 

RiSH  Lakish  said,  "  How  shall  we  understand  the  passage, 
'  This  is  the  book  of  the  generations  of  Adam  *?  (Gen.  v.  i.)  Did 
then  Adam  possess  any  book  ?  It  must  be  understood  in  this 
sense :  The  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  showed  to  Adam  all 
generations  to  come,  with  their  preachers,  scholars,  and  church- 
wardens. When  Adam  saw  the  generation  of  R  Akiba,  he 
rejoiced  on  account  of  his  learning,  but  was  sad  on  account  of 
his  death,  and  he  exclaimed  :  *  How  precious  are  thy  thoughts 
unto  me,  O  God!*"  (Ps.  cxxxix.  17). — Avodah  Zarah^  p.  5, 
col.  I. 
The  following  legend  tells  this  more  explicitly  : — 
"  When  Moses  went  up  to  heaven,  he  found  God  sitting  and 
binding  crowns  around  the  letters  of  the  Law,  and  he  said  to 
Him,  *  Lord  of  the  universe!  who  interferes  with  Thee  that 
Thou  art  obliged  to  add  crowns  to  the  letters  of  the  Law.^'  God 
replied,  *  There  is  a  man  who  will  come  into  the  world  after 
some  generations,  his  name  is  Akiba,  the  son  of  Joseph,  and  he 
will  preach  on  every  little  iota  of  the  Law  a  whole  heap  of 
Halachas.'  Moses  then  said,  *  Lord  of  the  universe !  show  him 
to  me.'  God  said, '  Turn  backwards.'  He  went  and  sat  down 
at  the  end  of  eight  rows  of  the  disciples  of  Akiba,  and  he  did 
not  know  what  they  were  saying,  and  he  fainted.  When  they 
came  to  a  certain  subject  of  the  Law,  the  disciples  asked  Akiba, 
'  Rabbai !  whence  knowest  thou  this  ? '  '  Why,*  he  answered, 
'this  is  an  Halachah  which  was  given  by  Moses  on  Sinai.' 
Now  Moses  came  to  his  senses  again,  and  returned  to  God  and 
said  to  Him,  *  Lord  of  the  universe !  Thou  hast  such  a  man  like 
this  Akiba,  and  yet  Thou  desirest  to  give  the  Law  through  me!' 
*  Be  silent,'  replied  God,  *  it  so  entered  my  mind.'  Moses  said 
again, '  Lord  of  the  universe !  Thou  hast  shown  me  his  learning 
in  giving  a  clever  exposition  of  the  Law,  show  me  also  his 
reward.'  God  said,  *  Turn  behind  thee.'  He  turned  back  and 
saw  that  the  flesh  of  Akiba's  body  was  weighed  in  a  butcher's 
shop,  and  he  ctkd/  \-otd  o(  the  universe!  Is  this  the  Law,  and 
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this  its  reward  to  those  who  study  it  ?*    God  answered,  *  Be 
still !  It  so  entered  my  mind.' " — Menachoth^  p.  29,  col.  2. 

The  life  of  R.  Akiba  is  highly  interesting  and  even  romantic. 
He  was  a  convert  to  Judaism,  the  son  of  a  certain  Joseph,  and 
a  descendant  of  Sisera.'  He  received  no  education  in  his  early 
life,  and  cherished  a  bitter  hostile  feeling  against  the  learned. 
This  he  afterwards  told  himself:  "When  I  was  an  Am-haarez 
(i.  e.  an  ignorant  man),  I  said,  '  Oh !  if  I  met  one  of  the  scholars 
I  would  bite  him  as  an  ass.'  His  disciples  said  to  him,  *  Rabbi, 
say  thou  wouldest  have  bitten  him  as  a  dog.'  He  replied,  '  A 
dog  does  only  bite,  but  does  not  break  the  bones,  but  an  ass 
does  both  bite  and  break  the  bones.' "  He  also  travelled  in 
Arabia,  Africa,*  and  Media  or  Persia,  for  he  tells  something  of 
the  customs  of  the  Medes.  "  For  three  things,"  said  he,  "  I  like 
the  Medes :  They  cut  meat  only  upon  a  table,  and  kiss  only 
the  hand,  and  hold  a  council  only  in  a  field."*  In  his  fortieth 
year  of  age  R.  Akiba  began  his  literary  career.*  He  was  then 
a  shepherd  of  a  wealthy  man,  Ben  Calba  Sabua,  and  fell  in  love 
with  the  fair  and  pious  daughter  of  his  master.  He  proposed 
marriage  to  her,  and  she  accepted  on  condition  that  he  should 
go  to  the  school  of  Rav  and  study.  He  agreed  to  it  and  they 
married  secretly.  When  her  father  heard  of  it  he  was  angry 
with  his  daughter  for  marrying  his  shepherd,  and  he  drove  her  out 
from  his  house  and  disinherited  her.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
cold  winter,  and  they  were  obliged  to  sleep  on  a  bed  of  straw. 
R.  Akiba  then  comforted  his  wife,  picked  up  a  straw  from  the 
chaff,  and  said  to  her  in  a  pitiful  manner,  "  If  it  were  in  my 
power,  I  would  build  for  thee  a  golden  Jerusalem."  Just  then 
the  prophet  Elijah  appeared  at  the  door  and  said,  "  Pray  give 
me  a  little  straw,  for  my  wife  is  confined  and  I  have  nothing  to 
make  a  bed  for  her."  R.  Akiba  said  to  his  wife,  "  See  this  man 
is  worse  off  than  we  are,  for  he  has  not  even  straw  for  a  bed." 
After  this  she  persuaded  him  to  go  at  once  to  the  college,  and 
he  went,  and  remained  twelve  years  in  the  schools  of  Rav,  R. 
Eliezer,  and  R.  Joshua.  After  that  he  returned  with  twelve 
thousand  disciples  like  Abelard.*     He  went  to  the  house  of  his 

'  See  Sumach  David,  p.  2S,  col.  I.  *   Pesachim^  p.  49,  col.  2. 

^  Rosh  Hashanah  p.  26,  cot  I.     But  it  is  not  certain  to  which  period  of  his  life  he 
refers. 

*  Berachoth,  p.  8,  coL  2. 

*  Avoth  D.  R.  Nathan,  §  6.     See  Besant's  and  Palmer's  Jerusalem,  p.  ^i. 
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wife  and  stood  behind  the  door,  and  heard  an  old  and  wicked 
man  saying  to  her,  "Thy  father  acted  rightly  in  having  expelled 
thee  from  his  house.  For,  in  the  first  place,  Akiba  is  not  thy 
equal,  and  in  the  second,  he  does  not  care  for  thee,  seeing  that 
he  left  thee  these  many  years  in  virtual  widowhood."  She 
replied,  "  If  my  husband  would  follow  my  advice,  he  would 
remain  twelve  years  more  in  college."  R.  Akiba  then  returned 
and  applied  himself  more  diligently  to  his  studies,  and  after 
another  period  of  twelve  years  he  came  back  with  twenty-four 
thousand  disciples.  At  this  time  his  wife  heard  of  his  coming, 
and  she  wanted  to  go  out  and  meet  him.  A  neighbouring 
woman  said  to  her,  "  Borrow  a  nice  dress  in  order  to  receive 
your  husband  as  becomes  his  dignity."  She  replied,  "A 
righteous  man  knoweth  the  life  of  his  beast "  (Prov.  xiL  10), 
meaning  that  her  husband  knew  that  all  her  deprivation  and 
voluntary  poverty  she  endured  for  his  sake.  When  she  met 
him  she  fell  with  her  face  to  the  ground  and  kissed  his  feet 
His  disciples  pushed  her  away,  but  he  said,  "  Let  her  alone,  for 
what  I  possess  and  you  possess  is  hers."  Now  her  father  heard 
that  a  great  rabbi  arrived  in  the  place,  and  he  said  to  himself, 
"  I  will  go  to  him,  perhaps  he  will  absolve  me  of  the  vow  I  made 
with  reference  to  my  daughter."  He  went  to  R.  Akiba  and 
asked  for  absolution  without  knowing  that  he  was  his  son-in-law. 
R.  Akiba  asked  him,  "  Was  thy  vow  made  on  account  of  your 
son-in-law  being  a  great  man  ?"  "No,"  rejoined  Calba  Sabua, 
"  he  did  not  even  know  a  section  or  maxim  of  the  law."  "  I  am 
that  man,"  said  R,  Akiba,  and  they  were  both  reconciled.  C  S. 
gave  to  R.  A.  half  of  his  property  and  he  became  very  rich. 

The  daughter  of  R.  Akiba  fell  also  in  love  with  Ben  Azai, 
and  she  illustrated  the  proverb  which  says,  "  As  the  sheep,  so 
is  the  lamb,"  i.  e.  as  the  mother  does,  so  will  the  daughter  da- 
See  Nedariffiy  p.  50,  coL  I. ;  comp.  Tkubutk,  p.  63,  col.  i. 

But  it  is  unfair  to  charge  this  propensity  of  falling  in  love  to 
the  wife  of  R.  Akiba  more  than  to  him.  It  appears  from  his 
words  that  he  had  a  special  predilection  for  the  fair  sex.  When 
a  question  arose  among  the  Rabbis  as  to  who  may  be  considered 
a  rich  man,  R.  Akiba  gave  his  opinion  that  it  is  one  whose  wife 
is  beautiful  in  works.'     But  on  another  occasion  he  gave  clearly 
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to  understand  that  a  wife  must  not  only  possess  beautiful  works, 
but  a  beautiful  face  also.  In  fact  this  is  indispensable,  for  he 
gave  his  opinion  that  a  man  may  divorce  his  wife  when  he  found 
one  more  handsome  than  she  is,  and  he  gave  as  a  proof  Deut. 
xxiv.  I :  "  She  finds  no  favour  in  his  eyes."  • 

"  He  also  married,  whether  as  a  widower  or  not  is  not  known, 
the  wife  of  Tumus  Rufus,  according  to  the  account  of  Rashi  and 
Tosepheth.  Tumus  Rufus  had  several  disputes  with  R.  Akiba 
in  which  he  was  totally  defeated.  One  day  he  came  home  very 
sad  and  dejected,  and  his  wife  asked  him  the  cause  of  it,  and  he 
told  her  that  he  was  beaten  by  R.  Akiba  in  an  argument  with 
him.  She  said, '  Give  me  permission  to  go  to  him  and  you  will 
see  that  I  will  vanquish  him,'  and  he  gave  her  permission.  Now 
she  was  very  handsome,  and  she  came  to  him  and  exposed  her 
body.  R.  Akiba  glanced  at  her,  and  then  spat,  wept,  and 
laughed.  She  asked  him  to  explain  to  her  these  three  things. 
He  said, '  The  reason  why  I  spat  is,  because  thou  art  the  issue 
of  depraved  humanity,  and  the  reason  why  I  wept  is,  because  I 
was  reminded  that  thou  art  mortal,  and  that  thy  beauty  will  fade 
away  in  the  grave ;'  and  then  he  made  a  pause  and  would  not 
tell  her  why  he  laughed.  But  she  persisted  in  entreating  him  to 
tell  her,  and  he  said  that  he  laughed  because  he  foresaw  that 
she  would  embrace  Judaism  and  become  his  wife.  She  asked, 
*  Is  there  then  repentance  for  me  ?'  He  answered, '  Yes.'  And  it 
really  came  to  pass.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  she  embraced 
Judaism  and  was  married  to  R.  Akiba,  whom  she  enriched  with 
her  great  fortune." — Nedarim,  p.  50,  coL  2. 

"  The  following  are  the  substance  of  some  of  his  disputes  with 
Tumus  Rufus.  T.  R.  asked  R.  Akiba,  '  If  your  God  loves  the 
poor  why  does  He  not  maintain  them  ?'  R.  Abika  answered, 
'  In  order  that  we  might  through  them,  i.  e.  through  supporting 
them,  escape  the  punishment  of  Gehennah.'  T.  rejoined,  '  On  the 
contrary  this  very  thing  in  encouraging  pauperism  ought  to  make 
you  obnoxious  to  Gehennah.  I  will  illustrate  this  by  a  parable. 
It  is  like  to  a  human  king  who  was  angry  with  his  servant, 
whom  he  bound  in  chains  and  put  in  a  prison,  and  gave  strict 
orders  that  nothing  to  eat  or  to  drink  should  be  given  him,  but 
there  came  a  man  and  gave  him  both.    When  the  king  heard  of 

'  Gitin,  p.  90,  col.  i. 
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it,  he  was  angry  with  his  servant  who  acted  against  his  will 
Will  not  God  likewise  be  angry  with  you  for  maintaining  the 
poor  ?  For  you  are  His  servants,  as  it  is  written,  "  For  unto  Me 
the  children  of  Israel  are  servants  " '  (Lev.  xxv.  55).  R.  Akiba 
answered,  '  I  will  also  illustrate  my  opinion  by  a  parable.  It  is 
like  unto  a  king  who  was  angry  with  his  son,  whom  he  bound  in 
chains  and  put  in  prison,  and  gave  strict  orders  that  no  food  or 
drink  should  be  given  him,  but  a  man  had  pity  on  him  and  gave 
him  both.  When  the  king  heard  of  it,  he  sent  a  present  to 
that  man.  Now  we  are  God's  children.  For  it  is  written,  "Ye 
are  the  children  of  the  Lord  your  God  *"  (Deut.  xiv.  i).  T.  R. 
said,  '  You  are  called  both  children  and  servants.  When  you  do 
God's  will  then  are  you  His  children,  but  when  you  do  not  do 
His  will  you  are  His  servants,  and  now  since  your  disobedience 
to  Him  it  must  be  as  I  said.*  R.  A.  finally  answered,  '  It  is 
written,  "  Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  that 
thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to  thy  house  ?"  (Isa.  Iviii.  7.) 
This  has  reference  to  the  present  time,  therefore  we  are  justified 
in  maintaining  the  poor.'" — Baba  Bathra,  p.  10,  col.  I. 

"On  another  occasion T.  R.  asked  R.  A.,  'Why  is  the  Sabbath 
day  held  by  you  in  greater  honour  than  any  other  day  ?'  R.  A. 
retorted,  '  Why  is  a  man  like  you  held  in  greater  honour  than 
any  other  man  V  T.  R.  replied,  '  Because  it  is  the  will  of  my 
master  the  emperor.'  R.  A.  said,  '  So  it  is  also  the  will  of  our 
heavenly  Master  that  the  Sabbath  day  should  be  held  in  greater 
honour  than  any  other  day.*  '  But  who  can  prove  that  this  is 
the  Sabbath  day  ?'  asked  again  the  other.  R.  A.  replied,  *  The 
river  Sabatyon  proves  it,'  the  Vizard  proves  it,*  and  the  grave  of 
your  father  proves  it,  for  it  does  not  send  forth  smoke  on  the 
Sabbath."" — Sanhedrin,  p.  65,  col.  2. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  R.  Akiba  was  a  wise  man,  and 
that  some  of  his  sayings  are  very  beautiful.  The  following 
anecdotes  will  give  some  examples  of  them  : — 

**  When  R.  Eliezer  was  sick,  his  disciples  came  to  visit  him,  and 
he  said  to  them,  *  There  is  a  strong  sun  in  the  world,'  and  they 

*  This  is  a  fabulous  river,  said  to  throw  stones  all  the  week  but  resting  on  the 
Sabbath.     (See  Rashi  and  Jewish  Liturgy). 

'  Rashi  says,  because  he  does  not  perform  on  the  Sabbath. 

'  Rashi  says  that  the  father  of  Tumus  Rufus  was  burned  every  day  in  Gehennah 
except  on  the  SabbatYi. 
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burst  into  tears,  but  R.  Akiba  laughed.  They  asked  him, 
'Why  dost  thou  laugh?'  He  said  to  them,  'Why  do  you 
weep  ? "  They  said,  '  Is  it  possible  that  the  law  (by  which  they 
personified  R.  E.)  should  lie  in  pain  and  that  we  should  not 
weep  ? '  He  said,  '  This  is  just  the  reason  why  I  laugh.  As 
long  as  I  saw  that  the  Rabbi's  wine  was  not  sour,  and  that  his 
flax  was  not  beaten,  and  his  oil  was  not  rancid,  and  his  honey 
was  not  spoiled,  I  thought  perhaps  he  received  all  his  reward 
in  this  world,  but  now  since  I  see  him  in  pain  I  rejoice.* 
R.  Eliezer  said  to  him,  '  Akiba !  Do  not  suppose  that  I  have 
failed  in  keeping  all  the  commandments  of  the  law,  because 
thou  seest  me  in  pain.'  He  replied,  '  Thou  thyself  hast  taught 
us  that,' '  There  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth  that  doeth  good 
and  sinneth  not"  (Eccles.  vii.  20). — SanhedriUy  p.  loi,  col  I. 

A  similar  story  is  told  in  another  place :  "  R.  Gamaliel  and  R. 
Eliezer,  the  son  of  Azaryah,  and  R.  Akiba,  were  once  together 
on  a  journey,  and  they  heard  the  bustle  from  the  city  of  Babylon, 
a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  distance.  His  companions  began 
to  weep,  but  he  laughed.  They  asked  him,  'Why  dost  thou 
laugh  ? '  He  retorted,  '  Why  do  you  weep  ?  *  They  said, 
'  These  Cushites  who  bow  before  and  sacrifice  to  idols,  are 
living  in  safety  and  comfort,  and  we  live  in  misery  ;  the  house 
which  was  the  footstool  of  our  God  is  burnt,  have  we  not  cause 
to  weep  ? '  He  said  to  them,  '  This  is  just  the  reason  why  I 
laugh.  If  God  provides  for  His  disobedient  creatures,  how 
much  more  will  He  provide  for  His  obedient  ones  ? ' " 

"  Another  time  they  were  going  to  Jerusalem,  and  when  they 
came  to  Mount  Scopus  they  rent  their  clothes,  and  when  they 
reached  Mount  Moriah  they  saw  a  fox  coming  out  of  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  and  the  others  began  to  weep,  but  R.  Akiba  laughed. 
They  asked  him  again  why  he  did  laugh,  and  he  asked  them 
why  they  did  weep.  They  said,  '  The  place  concerning  which 
it  is  written,  "  The  stranger  that  cometh  nigh  shall  be  put  to 
death"  (Num.  1.  51),  and  now  foxes  promenade  in  it  with 
impunity,  should  not  we  weep?'  He  said  to  them,  'This  is 
exactly  the  reason  why  I  laugh.  For  it  is  written,  "  And  I 
took  unto  me  faithful  witnesses  to  record,  Uriah  the  priest,  and 
Zechariah  the  son  of  Jeberechiah"  (Isa.  viii.  2).  Now  what 
connexion   has    Uriah  with  Zechariah?    The  former  lived  in 
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the  time  of  the  first  temple,  and  the  latter  in  the  time  of  the 
second.*  The  explanation  is,  that  the  Scripture  connected  the 
prophecy  of  Uriah  with  that  of  Zechariah.  In  Uriah  it  is 
written,  **  Therefore  shall  Zion  for  your  sake  be  ploughed  as  a 
field"  (Micah  iii.  12);  and  in  Zechariah  it  is  written,  "There 
shall  yet  old  men  and  old  women  dwell  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  " 
(Zech.  viii.  4).  Before  the  former  prophecy  was  fulfilled  I  feared 
that  the  latter  would  not  be  fulfilled,  but  since  we  see  that  the 
former  had  taken  place  it  is  certain  that  the  latter  will  take 
place  also.*  When  hearing  this,  they  exclaimed,  'Akiba,  thou 
hast  comforted  us !  Akiba,  thou  hast  comforted  us  !  *  " — Macoth, 
p.  24,  col.  2. 

R,  Akiba  seems  to  have  been  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  and 
always  looked  at  the  bright  side  of  life,  so  that  he  was  held  up 
as  an  example  of  a  contented  man.     R.  Huna  said, — 

"  A  man  should  always  be  in  the  habit  of  saying,  '  Whatever 
God  does,  He  does  it  for  the  best,'  as  did  R.  Akiba.  He  was 
once  on  a  journey,  and  came  to  a  certain  place  where  he  sought 
for  a  lodging,  but  no  one  took  him  in,  so  he  said,  '  Whatever 
God  does  is  for  the  best'  Then  he  went  and  slept  in  the  field, 
and  he  had  with  him  a  cock,  and  an  ass,  and  a  candle.  After 
a  while  a  strong  wind  came  and  extinguished  the  candle,  and  a 
cat  came  and  devoured  the  cock,  and  then  a  lion  who  preyed 
upon  the  ass.  R.  Akiba  still  said,  "  Whatever  God  does  is  for 
the  best" 

In  that  night  there  came  an  army  into  the  place  where 
lodging  was  refused  to  him,  and  carried  away  all  the  people  into 
captivity.  R.  A.  said  to  his  companion,  "  Have  I  not  told  you 
that  all  things  are  ordered  for  the  best.  If  the  candle  had  been 
left  burning,  or  if  the  ass  had  been  left  to  bray  and  the  cock  to 
crow,  the  army  would  have  seen  me,  or  perceived  where  I  was, 
and  I  would  have  been  taken  captive  too,  but  now,  since  I  was 
deprived  of  them,  I  procured  my  escape. — Brachoth,  p.  60,  coL  Z 

When  two  sons  of  R,  A.  died  in  one  day,  all  the  people  of  the 
place  came  to  his  house  to  condole  with  him.  Then  he  stood  up 
upon  a  high  bench,  and  said  to  them,  "  My  brethren  of  the 
house  of  Israel,  hearken !    Though  I  have  lost  two  marriageable 

•  This  is  not  true.    The  Zechariah  of  Isa.  viii.  is  a  different  person,  and  he  con- 
founded the  two  on  account  ol  ^xKu^aivVi  *m^^DAmt&  of  their  fathers. 
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sons,  yet  I  am  comforted  on  account  of  the  honour  you  have 
done  me.  For  you  have  not  come  for  the  sake  of  Akiba, 
because  there  are  many  Akibas  in  the  street  to  whom  you  do 
not  go  to  comfort  But  you  thought  that  the  law  of  God  is  in 
my  heart,  and  you  come  to  do  honour  to  it,  therefore  your 
reward  is  double.  Go  home  in  peace. — Moed  Katan^  p.  21, 
col.  2. 

The  loss  of  his  two  sons  in  the  prime  of  life  made  him  to  be 
very  sympathetic  with  young  men.  It  is  told  that  when  one  of 
his  disciples  was  ill  none  of  the  wise  men  came  to  see  him,  but 
R.  A.  went  and  prostrated  himself  before  him,  and  showed  him 
kindness  and  respect.  The  patient  was  so  struck  with  this  act 
of  honour  that  he  cried  out,  "  Rabbi,  thou  hast  revived  me." 
Thereupon  R.  A.  went  and  preached,  "  He  that  does  not  visit 
the  sick  is  like  one  that  does  shed  human  blood. — Nedarim,  p. 
40,  col.  I. 

He  was  universally  esteemed,  even  by  robbers.  There  is  a 
story  that  when  his  disciples  went  once  to  Chezib,  robbers  met 
them  on  the  way,  and  they  asked  them,  '•  Where  do  you  go } " 
The  robbers  said  "To  Acca."  They  went  together  as  far  as 
Chezib  without  being  molested.  There  they  separated.  The 
people  then  asked  them,  "Whose,  disciples  are  you.^"  They 
said,  "  R.  Akiba's."  They  exclaimed,  •*  Blessed  is  R.  Akiba  and 
his  disciples,  because  no  bad  man  does  ever  mischief  to  them." — 
Avodah  Zarah^  25,  2. 

And  yet,  though  he  was  universally  esteemed  and  feared,  so 
that  it  became  a  saying  among  the  rabbis  that  one  of  the  four 
wise  men  is  he  who  sees  R.  Akiba  in  a  dream,  for  he  will  fear 
for  punishment,^  he  did  not  succeed  in  impressing  his  character 
upon  his  disciples  in  promoting  a  feeling  of  respect  for  each 
other.  We  are  told  that  the  twelve  thousand  pair  of  disciples 
which  R.  Akiba  had  from  Gabath  to  Antipatris  died  in  one 
period,  because  they  had  no  reverential  feeling  for  each  other, 
and  the  world  became  desolate,  until  R.  A.  went  south,  when 
he  succeeded  in  reforming  the  manner  of  the  rabbis. — Sevamoth^ 
p.  62,  col.  2. 

R.  A.  was  also  a  successful  merchant  The  Talmud  gives  a 
curious  but  interesting  account  how  R.  Akiba  got  his  wealth. 

^  Avoth.  D.  Rabbi  Nathan,  sec.  xL 
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We  have  seen  before  that  his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  Calba 
Sabua,  brought  him  great  riches,  and  so  also  his  second  wife,  the 
widow  of  Turnus  Rufus.  Besides  this,  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  find  two  boxes  of  money  which  sailors  had  forgotten  on  shore, 
one  of  which  other  sailors  found  and  brought  to  him,  which 
contained  a  million  of  denarii,  and  a  certain  Ketia  bar  Shalom 
left  him  a  rich  legacy.  Altogether  R,  A.  was  richer  than  his 
father-in-law  with  six  millions. 

It  happened  once  that  he  and  his  disciples  had  need  of  money 
to  build  a  college,  and  he  went  to  a  Roman  lady  to  borrow  it 
She  asked  him,  "  Who  will  be  sureties  that  thou  wilt  pay  me  at 
a  certain  time.^"  He  answered,  "Whom  you  like."  She  said, 
"  I  will  take  God  and  the  sea  for  thy  sureties,"  for  her  house 
was  near  the  sea.  They  agreed.  When  the  day  appointed  for 
payment  came  R.  A.  was  ill,  and  he  could  not  bring  the  money. 
The  lady  then  prayed  to  God  thus :  "Lord  God  of  the  universe! 
Thou  knowest  that  I  have  taken  Thee  and  the  sea  for  sureties, 
and  Akiba  is  ill  and  cannot  pay  his  debt"  Thereupon  the 
emperor's  daughter  got  insane,  and  she  took  a  bag  of  money  and 
threw  it  into  the  sea ;  and  the  sea  washed  it  ashore  before  the 
lady's  house.  After  a  while  R.  A.  recovered  from  his  illness,  and 
came  to  the  lady  to  pay  his  debt,  and  she  told  him  what  had 
happened,  and  she  took  from  the  bag  what  belonged  to  her,  and 
the  rest  she  gave  to  him. — Nedarim^  p.  50,  coL  i.     See  Ra^hi,  &c 

One  more  anecdote  will  close  this  sketch  of  R.  Akiba's  life. 

It  is  historically  known  that  R.  A.  was  put  to  death  under  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  on  account  of  his  supporting  the  false  Messiah 
Barcochba.     The  Talmud  narrates  thus  of  his  tragical  end : — 

"  The  government  issued  a  decree  once  that  the  Jews  should 
not  study  the  Law.  Papus  the  son  of  Judah  found  R.  A 
gathering  congregations  and  teacliing  them  the  Law,  and  he 
said  to  him,  'Akiba  !  art  thou  not  afraid  of  the  government?* 
He  answered,  *  I  will  illustrate  my  reply  by  a  parable :  It  is 
like  a  fox  who  was  walking  near  a  river,  and  he  saw  fishes 
running  from  one  place  and  gathering  in  another.  He  said  to 
them,  "Why  did  you  run  away  from  yonder  place?"  They 
said  to  him,  "  Because  men  were  laying  nets  for  us."  Then  the 
fox  said,  "  Will  you  come  on  shore,  and  we  shall  live  together 
as  both  out  ancestots  ws^d  to  do  in  ancient  times  ?"  They 
said  to  him,  "  i^it  VSciom  \\^  NiVvom  ^^^«^  c^^  S^^  >«ivsest  of  the 
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animals  ?  thou  art  not  wise,  but  a  fool ;  for  if  we  are  afraid 
in  the  place  where  we  live  and  thrive,  how  much  more  shall 
we  be  afraid  in  the  place  where  we  die?"  So  also  we  Jews 
if  we  are  afraid  while  we  are  studying  the  Law,  concerning 
which  it  is  written,  "  It  is  thy  life  and  the  length  of  thy  days," 
how  much  more  shall  we  be  in  trouble  when  we  shall  neglect  its 
study?  Not  many  days  after  this  R.  A.  was  seized  and  put 
into  prison,  and  the  said  Papus  also,  and  they  were  in  the  same 
room.  R.  A.  said  to  P.,  'What  brought  you  here  ?*  He  replied, 
'  Happy  art  thou,  R.  Akiba,  that  wast  seized  on  account  of 
studying  the  Law ;  but  woe  is  me,  Papus,  that  I  was  seized  on 
account  of  pursuing  vain  things !'  At  the  time  when  R.  A.  was 
led  to  be  executed  was  the  appointed  hour  for  saying  the  prayer 
called  Shema,  *  Hear,  O  Israel !'  &c.,  and  he  said  it.  The  exe- 
cutioners flayed  his  body  with  combs  of  iron,  but  he  submitted  to 
the  yoke  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  i.  e.  he  still  repeated  the  Shema 
(Rashi).  His  disciples  said  to  him, '  Rabbi,  it  is  enough  !'  (they 
thought  that  if  he  would  give  up  praying  he  would  be  let  free). 
He  said  to  them, '  All  my  life  I  have  been  anxious  to  keep  this 
verse,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart." 
With  all  thy  heart  means  even  if  he  would  take  thy  soul  from  thee. 
Now,  since  I  have  an  opportunity,  shall  I  not  keep  it  ? '  And  he 
continued  in  that  prayer,  and  expired  while  saying,  '  Our  God 
is  one.*  Then  a  voice  came  from  heaven  and  proclaimed, 
*  Happy  art  thou,  R.  Akiba,  that  thou  hast  expired  in  saying 
one.  Thou  art  an  inheritor  of  the  world  to  come."  (Brachoth, 
p.  61,  col  2.) 

While  R.  Akiba  was  in  prison,  R,  Joshua  Hagarsi  was  per- 
mitted to  attend  on  him.  He  used  to  bring  him  daily  a  certain 
measure  of  water.  One  day  the  prison  guard  met  him  carrying 
the  water,  and  they  said  to  him,  "  To-day  thou  hast  too  much 
water,  with  which  thou  wantest  perhaps  to  undermine  the  prison, 
and  thereby  procure  R.  Akiba's  escape."  And  he  poured  out 
half  of  it,  and  let  him  take  the  rest  When  R.  J.  came  to  R.  A. 
he  said  to  him,  "  Joshua  !  thou  knowest  that  I  am  an  old  man, 
and  that  my  life  hangs  on  thy  life,  L  e.  that  I  depend  on  thee 
for  provisions,  and  thou  bringest  me  so  little  water."  Then  he 
told  him  what  had  happened.  R.  A.  said,  "  Give  me  the  water 
that  I  may  wash  my  hands."     He  answered,  "  It  is  not  enough 
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for  drinking,  still  less  for  washing  of  hands."  R.  A.  said,  *'  What 
shall  I  do  ?  the  Rabbis  have  decided  that  he  who  fails  to  wash 
his  hands  before  eating  deserves  death.  It  is  better  for  me  that 
I  should  die,  and  not  transgress  the  laws  of  my  colleagues." 
And  so  he  would  not  taste  anything  until  R.  Joshua  brought 
him  water  to  wash  his  hands.  When  the  wise  men  heard  of 
this  matter,  they  said,  "  As  he  was  pious  in  his  old  age,  how 
much  more  must  he  have  been  in  his  childhood  ;  as  he  was 
pious  in  prison,  how  much  more  must  he  have  been  when 
enjoying  liberty."  {Enibin,  p.  21,  col.  2.) 

The   following  seven   precepts  he  gave  to   R.   Joshua  ben 
Korcha,  his  son  (called  so  on  account  of  Akiba's  baldness) : — 

"  My  son,  do  not  sit  down  in  a  popular  thoroughfare  of  a 
town,  and  get  asleep. 

"  Do  not  live  in  a  town  where  leading  men  are  Rabbinical 
scholars. 

•*  Do  not  enter  abruptly  thy  own  house,  still  less  that  of  thy 
neighbour. 

"  Do  not  take  off  thy  shoes  from  thy  feet. 

"  Rise  early  in  the  summer  on  account  of  the  heat,  and  in  the 
winter  on  account  of  the  cold. 

"  Live  in  simple  style. 

"Take  care  that  thou  shouldest  not  come  to  others  to  assist  thee. 

"Come  to  an  understanding  with  a  man  when  there  is  a 
favourable  opportunity." 

While  in  prison  he  gave  five  precepts  to  R.  Shimeon  the 
son  of  Zachi.  The  latter  said  to  him,  "  Rabbi,  teach  me  the 
Law."  Akiba  said,  "  I  will  not  teach  thee."  "  If  thou  wilt  noC 
said  the  other,  "  I  will  tell  Zachi  my  father,  and  he  will  deliver 
thee  to  the  government."  A.  said,  "  My  son,  the  cow  wishes  to 
give  more  milk  than  the  calf  wants  to  suck."  S.  said,  "  And 
who  is  in  danger  ?  Is  it  not  the  calf  ?  What  is  that  to  thee  ?** 
Akiba  then  said,  "  I  will  give  thee  advice :  if  thou  wantest  to 
to  suck,  climb  up  a  high  tree  ;  i.  e.  if  thou  desirest  to  be 
enlightened  on  a  difficult  point,  go  to  a  great  man.  And  when 
thou  teachest  thy  son  teach  him  from  a  thoughtful  book." 
{Psackim,  p.  112,  col.  i.) 

It  is  said,  after  the  death  of  R.  A.  the  arms  of  the  Terah  lost 
their  strength,  and  \iv^  s^nxv^^s  of  wisdom  were  stopped.  {Sota^ 
p.  49,  col.  2.) 
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[E  SYRIAN  AND  PALESTINE  COLONIZA- 

TION  SOCIETY. 

I  first  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association — the  youngest  of 
;e  Christian  Societies  who  seek  to  do  good  to  the  Land  and 
pie  of  Israel — was  held  at  Willis's  Rooms,  on  Thursday,  the 
I  of  last  June.  The  Report  of  the  Council  then  read,  and 
e  of  the  resolutions  proposed  and  certain  speeches  then  made, 
jared  in  several  of  the  Dailies  and  Weeklies  which  were  pub- 
id  at  the  time.  Most  probably  our  readers,  in  common  with 
elves,  saw  those  reports  and  perused  them  with  the  same 
•est  as  we  did  ourselves.  There  were  then,  however,  delivered 
)uple  of  speeches — especially  the  one  addressed  by  the 
:hy  Chairman,  Edmond  Beales,  Esq. ,  M. A. — which  were  not 
•rted,  but  which  we  deem  worthy  of  attention.  These  we 
ish  in  this  our  issue.  The  Chairman,  having  called  upon 
Rev.  Canon  Titcomb  to  invoke  a  blessing  on  the  meeting, 
-essed  the  assembly  as  follows  :— 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — 

s  Report  which  has  been  placed  in  your  hands  will,  I  trust,  be  considered 
ictory  and  encouraging  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Society  has  not  been  in 
nee  more  than  about  eighteen  months,  having  been  commenced  by  Colonel 
tx  and  a  few  other  friends  of  this  colonization  scheme  in  December,  1875,  and 
rs  since  being  of  a  nature  calculated  to  alarm  some  minds  as  to  the  possibility  of 
Qteeing  the  safety  of  the  proposed  colonists  and  securing  to  them  the  possession 

land  they  might  occupy. 

I  Report  alludes  to  the  disturbing  circumstances  and  events  affecting  the  Ottoman 
re,  both  internally  and  externally,  which  have  occurred  since  the  formation  of 
>ciety  of  a  nature  to  create  this  alarm,  and  which  would  have  led  the  council  to 
te  as  to  entering  at  once  upon  any  active  operations,  even  if  in  the  short  period 

Society's  existence  larger  rands  had  been  placed  at  its  command. 

I  would  suggest  to  this  Meeting  that  those  very  events  and  disturbances  furnish 
3rcible  reasons  for  inducing  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  object  of  this  Society 

their  best  efforts  to  enable  it  to  commence  active  operations  as  speedily  as 
le. 

:  cruelties  committed  by  the  Turks  in  Bulgaria  and  other  Christian  provinces 
t  to  their  misrule  led  to  the  armed  interference  of  Russia.     All  of  us,  I  apprehend, 

have  preferred  to  see  the  evil  remedied,  if  possible,  by  peaceful  means,  rather 
>y  the  deadly  energy  of  the  bayonet  and  the  cannon. 

,  admitting  the  disease  to  have  reached  such  an  inveterate  crisis  that  nothing  but 
ord  of  the  invader  could  effect  a  cure,  and  supposing  the  Russians  to  succeed 
upying  Bulgaria,  and  then,  content  with  their  triumph,  to  recross  the  Danube, 
establishing,  either  with  or  without  the  concurrence  of  other  Powers,  free, 
,  and  constitutional  administrations  in  that  and,  if  necessary,  the  neighbouring 
ian  provinces,  the  residt  must  necessarily  be  increased  security  to  all 
ian  settlers  in  the  East  against  any  future  aggression  on  the  part  of  the 
imiedans.  Still,  the  permanence  of  these  free  institutions,  and  their  future 
y  against  any  hostile  movements  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  without  necessitating 
:r  warlike  interference  on  the  part  of  Russia,  should  and  must  be  an  object  of 
olicitude  ;  of  deep  solicitude,  not  only  to  Christians  u^u  aUChx\sXSaxk\;6xi5&^<tt^ 
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but  to  all  persons  in  this  country  who,  whether  Turcophils  or  Ra«isophils,  have  any 
real  regard  for  the  grand  interests  of  the  British  Empire,  political,  commercial,  and 
Indian. 

Now,  one  of  the  most  efTectual  and  righteous  means  of  accomplishing  this  object, 
the  permanent  preservation  of  these  free  Christian  institutions  without  another  Kussan 
invasion,  would  be  the  establishment  of  other  free  and  sufficiently  powerful  Chrisdan 
communities  in  the  East,  especially  in  Syria,  where,  in  the  district  of  the  Lebanon, 
the  experience  of  some  quarter  of  a  century  has  proved  how  effectual  and  beneficial 
has  been  the  su1)stitution,  under  the  guarantee  of  France  and  England,  of  a  just 
administration  of  affairs  in  the  place  of  the  vile  Mohammedan  misgovemment  that 
allowed,  if  it  did  not  instigate,  the  Maronite  massacre. 

Since  then  Germans  from  \Vurteml)erg  have  established  several  Christian  colonies 
in  Svria,  all  of  which  are  prosperous  and  flourishing,  and  have  never  had  to  fear 
Moslem  fanatic  or  Bedouin  robber.  The  more  such  colonies  are  established,  the  more 
will  it  be  the  clear  policy  of  the  Turk  to  be  careful  of  interfering  with  the  freedom  and 
rigiits  of  Chrihiiaii  communities,  or  provoking  their  hostility. 

Before  leaving  this  point  I  think  it  may  interest  you,  as  well  as  support  the  views  I 
have  l)een  urging,  to  read  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  received  a  day  or  tiro 
since  by  my  daughter  from  Mrs.  Watson,  whose  most  useful  and  munificent  labours 
in  Syria  in  the  matter  of  schools  and  various  other  philanthropies  have  long  been  well- 
known.     She  says, — 

*'  We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  peace  has  been  maintained  hitherto  in  Syria, 
and  as  I>ebanon  is  not  directly  under  Moslem  rule,  having  a  Christian  Go\*enior 
answerable  to  Europe  for  his  conduct,  and  as  he  and  the  European  Consuls  have  kept 
a  strict  watch  and  guard  over  the  mountains,  we  trust  that  peace  will  continue  unbruken. 
The  Pasha  of  Lebanon  passed  through  Ainzehatta  a  week  or  two  ago  with  a  trtwp  of 
armed  and  mounted  soldiers,  having  made  a  tour  to  visit  and  warn  the  heads  of  the 
villages,  and  threaten  with  punishment  any  breach  of  the  peace.  Knowing  that  I  had 
felt  anxious  when  war  was  first  spoken  of,  and  had  written  to  him  on  the  subject,  he 
calle^l  on  me  and  assured  me  that  the  Lebanon  was  perfectly  safe,  and  that  he  had 
placed  outposts  all  round  the  mountain,  to  keep  away  robbers,  guarded  with 
soldiers.'' 

I  have  adverted  to  the  ciraimstance  of  the  present  peril  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
being  eminently  favourable  for  the  carrying  into  effect  the  objects  of  this  Soaeiy 
if  it  had  command  of  sufficient  funds. 

That  peril  led  the  newly-constituted  Turkish  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  decide 
upon  the  necessity  of  raising  the  sum  of  5,000,000/.  to  eimble  the  Porte  to  carry  on 
the  defensive  war  against  Russia.  After  the  treatment  experienced  by  English  bond- 
holders, and  in  the  bankrupt  state  of  the  Ottoman  treasury,  it  was,  of  coiuse, 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  procure  that  sum  by  any  foreign  loan.  It  was,  theieforei 
decided  to  obtain  it  by  a  forced  loan  from  the  Sultan's  own  subjects.  Whether  this  be 
possible  with  a  population  already  ruined  by  the  most  grinding  taxation,  and  whether 
the  attempt  may  not  lead  to  serious  internal  commotion,  the  future  must  detenmne. 
But  the  Ottoman  Goverment  would,  no  doubt,  be  glad  enough  under  the  present 
circumstances  to  grant  land  on  reasonable  terms  to  this  Society  for  its  coloniaatioo 
objects  if  the  purchase-money  were  forthcoming;  and  I  gather  from  the  JemA 
Chronicle  of  last  week  that  this  state  of  things  has  induced  twenty-four  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  expectation  of  getting  the  land  cheap  for  cash,  to 
entertain  the  project  of  buying  a  farm  near  Jericho,  some  eighteen  miles  from  Jerusalem, 
in  order  to  establish  there  a  Jewish  agricultural  colony. 

This  is  evidence  that  residents  on  the  spot  have  no  fear  as  to  encouragiif 
settlers.  The  very  object  of  our  Society  is  **  to  encourage  and  promote  the  colonizitioo 
of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  by  persons  of  good  character, 
whether  Christians  or  Jews.'*  We,  therefore,  rejoice  to  welcome  Jewish  brethien  as 
fellow-labourers  in  this  great  object,  and  we  cordially  sympathize  with  the  national 
feeling  that  led  the  writer  in  the  Chronicle  to  declare,  in  reference  to  the  project  he 
had  mentioned,  that  "  Palestine  has  a  future  before  it,  like  America,  ifit  should 
happen  to  be  in  good  hands  and  carefully  managed,  for  Palestine  produces  all  the 
fruits  of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones." 

This  is  true,  not  of  Palestine  only,  but  of  Syria  generally,  whose  fertile  valleySi  in 
former  times  and  utvAer  >ae\.\.ct  s^'sXettv's.  o^  ^<w«nvment,  abundant  in  grains  and  fruits  of 
the  richest  kinds,  andVAe  s-dNvyJCtv^ViNOcj  Oam^Xfe^xsA^^xx^tt-^xoiad  ^^arent  of  some  of 
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the  most  famous  cities  of  antiquity  :  Tyre  and  Sidon,  first  and  foremost  of  the  world  in 
trade  and  commerce ;  Damascus,  regarded  by  Orientals  as  a  paradise  on  earth,  and 
long  the  capital  of  a  powerful  kingdom  ;  Antioch,  the  royal  residence  of  the  Seleucidse, 
the  descendants  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
accounted  the  third  city  of  the  world,  after  Rome  and  Alexandria,  for  wealth  and 
population;  Balbec  and  Palmyra,  whose  splendid  ruins  still  attest  their  former 
magnificence. 

Surely,  the  effort  to  raise  and  deliver  this  Syria,  once  so  flourishing  and  famous,  from 
the  degradation  and  misery  to  which  it  has  been  reduced  by  Mohammedan  fanaticism, 
ignorance  and  corruption,  is  an  effort  deserving  of  no  common  support,  especially  when 
we  consider  the  further  claims  it  has  upon  all  Christian  sympathies.  Within  its  limits 
arc  to  be  found  nine-tenths  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  of  sacred  history.  It  has 
been  well  said  of  it  that,  in  almost  all  parts  it  has  l^n  trodden  by  the  feet  of  the  Son 
of  God,  or  of  His  Projjhets  and  Apostles ;  that  there  is  scarcely  a  hill  or  valley  but  has 
resounded  with  the  songs  of  Moses,  of  David,  of  Isaiah  ;  that  the  whole  country  is 
one  vast  living  commentary  on  the  Word  of  God. 

When  we  add  to  all  these  considerations  the  not  unwarrantable  conviction  that  this 
colonization  may  be,  and  may  by  Divine  Providence  be  intended  to  be,  one  of  the 

Ereparatory  steps  for  facilitating  the  promised  return  of  Judah  and  Israel  to  their  own 
md,  whilst,  if  carried  out  by  an  enlightened  and  industrious  British  population,  it  is 
calculated  to  have  the  most  beneficial  influence  upon  the  Eastern  peoples  generally, 
at  the  same  time  be  an  additional  guarantee,  as  rq^^rds  the  route  throi^h  the 
Euphrates  valley,  and  otherwise,  for  the  security  of  our  communications  with  our 
Indian  possessions,  we  may  well,  I  think,  entertain  the  belief  expressed  in  the 
remarks  appended  to  the  rules  of  the  Society,  that  the  renovation  of  Syria  and 
Palestine  **is  inseparably  connected  with  the  wel£ia,re — social  and  religious — of  all 
nations. " 

For  these  reasons.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  venture  to  commend,  and  to  commend 
warmly,  this  Society  to  your  sympathy  and  support,  leaving  to  the  friends  who  are 
about  to  propose  resolutions  for  your  adoption  to  fill  up  the  imperfect  outline  I  have 
laid  before  you  of  its  motives  and  objects. 

The  second  resolution  was  couched  in  the  following  terms  :  — 

**  That  it  will  promote  the  enlargement  of  the  Protestant  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
founded  by  England  and  Germany  jointly,  and  that  it  will  thus  assist,  in  a  large 
measure,  the  efforts  of  all  persons  an(l  bodies  who  are  labouring  for  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  in  Syria  and  Palestine." 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Margoliouth,  Vicar  of  Little  Linford, 
Bucks.     He  spoke  to  the  following  effect : — 

When  the  history  of  the  conception,  birth,  growth,  and  maturity  of  this  Society 
shall  be  written  and  published —and  he  hoped  that  it  will  be  written  and  published  in 
Jerusalem  itself — this  resolution  would  form  an  important  element  in  the  tracings 
of  certain  effects  to  certain  causes.  The  enlargement  of  the  Protestant  Church  at 
Jerusalem  ;  in  other  words,  the  planting  of  the  Reformed  Religion,  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  of  which  Christ  is  the  chief  Corner 
Stone,  will  then  be  considered  in  its  true  light,  namely,  as  a  means  to  an  end.  As  an 
essential  preliminary,  ere  the  promised  blessings  to  the  Land  of  Israel  can  be  antici- 
pated to  be  attained.  Such  was  the  beginning  and  ending  of  every  divine  vaticination 
respecting  the  future  of  the  Land  and  People  of  Israel.  The  speaker  referred 
here  to  a  passage  in  the  prophecies  and  visions  of  Ezekiel  xxi.  27  according  to  the 
English  Version,  and  32nd  verse  according  to  the  original  Hebrew  text  That  was  a 
remarkable  prediction,  especially  as  ii  stands  connected  with  the  "profane  wicked  prince 
of  Israel,"  the  Antichrist — when  his  day  shall  come,  when  the  **  mystery  of  iniquity  " 
shall  have  reached  its  climax  (25,  Heb.  30).  The  denunciation  respecting  the  doom 
of  Jerusalem  was  thus  worded,  according  to  the  original  text  : — **  A  desolation,  a 
desolation,  a  desolation  will  I  make  her :  It  also  shall  become  [as  shall  be  the 
case  with  the  "mitre and  crown  "  in  the  preceding  verse]  as  if  it  had  never  been,  until 
the  coming  of  Him  to  whom  the  J  udgment  belongcth,  and  I  will  endow  Him  with  iu'* 
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Here  we  have  three  distinct  great  desolations  of  Jerusalem  foretold.  The  first  had 
taken  place  by  Babylon ;  the  magnificent  city  had  become  as  if  it  had  never  been.  It  was 
restored  on  an  extraordinary  scale  of  grandeur  under  that  "  profane  wicked  prince  of 
Israel,"  Herod  the  great  assassin.  That  city  was  also  made  so  complete  a  desolation, 
according  to  the  Redeemer's  prediction,  as  if  it  had  never  been.  It  was  never,  since  that 
dire  time  restored  on  such  a  scale,  as  to  entitle  its  destruction  to  be  called  a  desolation.  In 
its  present  punystate  it  is  a  sheer  desolation  ;  the  Jerusalem  of  old  is  still  as  if  she  had 
never  been.  The  sober-minded  student  of  prophecy  cannot  help  apprehendmg 
another  restoration  of  Jerusalem,  on  a  prodigious  scale,  under  another  "  profane  wicked 
prince  of  Israel " — who  may  yet  out-Herod  Herod — who,  as  Antichrist,  will  sei«  the 
*  *  crown  and  the  mitre  ;"  under  whose  sway  the  unbelieving  Jews  will  be  greatly  patron- 
ized and  raised  to  great  power  in  the  Holy  Land,  when  they  shall  cast  in  their  lot 
with  the  confederacy  of  anti-Christian  nations  to  extirpate,  if  possible,  the  believers 
in  the  Saviour,  especially  Hebrew  Christians.  But  when  the  **  mystery  of  the  iniquity" 
shall  have  reached  its  culminating  point,  then  shall  begin  the  day  of  Jacob's  unpre- 
cedented trouble,  or  as  the  Saviour  foretold  **  Then  shall  be  great  tribulation  such  as 
was  not  since  the  beginning  of  the  world."  Then  shall  come  to  pass  the  third  and 
last  great  desolation,  the  forerunner  of  the  return  of  the  Redeemer,  into  whose  hands 
all  Judgment  has  been  committed.*  The  speaker  could  not  help  considering  this 
important  Society  paving  the  way,  according  to  the  Divine  Mind,  for  that  third 
restoration  and  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  ere  it  is  made  an  "eternal  excellency,  a  joy 
of  generation  after  generation." 

It  was  intensely  interesting  that  now — when  another  epoch  or  dispensation  was  on 
the  wane— the  same  subject,  the  enlargement  of  the  true  Church  of  God  at  Jerusalem- 
should  have  come  again  pre-eminently  before  the  Israel  of  God.  There  was  some- 
thing significant  in  the  fact  that  England  and  Germany  should  have  been  the  joint 
founders  of  the  Protestant  Church  at  Jerusalem.  Germany,  however,  seems  destined 
to  take  the  lead  in  all  such  matters.  She  took  the  lead  in  the  Reformation ;  in 
supplying  and  sending  out  the  earliest  Protestant  Missionaries ;  in  founding  the 
Protestant  Bishopric  in  the  Holy  City  ;  and,  in  this  instance,  the  German  Wiirtem- 
burger  Brethren  have  initiated  a  system  of  colonization  in  Palestine.  We  were 
living  in  extraordinary  times.  The  probable  coming  events,  of  which  the  present 
dark  shadows  may  be  the  forecast,  forced  themselves  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
watch  '*  the  signs  of  the  times."  It  may  not  be  improbaole  that  the  present  vexatious 
Eastern  Question,  may  for  a  time  be  solved  by  Great  Britain  becoming,  by  common 
consent,  tne  Mistress  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine.  It  may  not  be  improbable  thai  the 
present  deadly  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  may  eventuate  in  the  re-organization 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  "Ah  !"  said  a  friend  to  the  speaker  to  whom  he  pro- 
pounded his  views  on  the  momentous  subject,  **  such  an  event  would  bring  about  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction  by  2^chariah  (ix.  13) ;  *When  I  have  bent  Judah  lor 
me,  filled  the  bow  with  Ephraim,  and  raised  up  thy  sons,  O  Zion,  against  thy  sons, 
O  Greece,  and  made  thee  as  the  sword  of  a  mighty  man  ?  * "  His  reply  was,  that  our 
object  was  not  to  help  forward  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  but  to  affirm  our  belid 
that  all  God's  prophecies  were  **  in  Him  Yea  and  Amen." 

The  speaker  here  read  a  letter  which  he  received  from  Jerusalem,  and  some  extracts 
from  the  Jewish  Chronicle,  on  the  feasibleness  of  coloniring  Syria  and  Palestine,  alter 
which  he  made  a  solemn  appeal  for  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  public  at  large.  He 
urged  that  the  promises  of  God — many  of  which  he  quoted — formed  the  ^-arrant  of 
the  Syrian  and  Palestine  Colonization  Society.  The  members  of  that  Society 
were  now  a  small  minority.  He  did  not  despair,  nor  despond.  The  would-be-wise 
now  may,  ere  long,  have  to  own  that  they  were  not  the  wisest  in  their  generation  when 
they  withheld  their  co-operation  in  this  most  important  enterprise. 


*  The  Rev.  Herbert  Marriott,  an  esteemed  friend  of  Dr.  Margoliouth — who  addressed 
the  meeting  towards  its  close — expresscvl  a  hope  that  Dr.  Margoliouth  would  recon- 
sider his  explanation  of  the  above  prediction.  He  has  reconsidered  it,  and  holds  to 
it  more  tenaciously  than  ever. 
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SACERDOTALISM. 
By  the  Rev.  A.  A  Isaacs,  M.A 

Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Leicester. 

The  above  Thesis  was  the  subject  of  a  Lecture,  delivered  by  a 
well-known  Hebrew  Christian,  at  Oxford,  on  Monday  even- 
ing the  nth  ult  The  Lecture  was  reported  in  the  Oxford 
Times  of  the  15th  ult  On  perusing  it  we  found  the  Testimony 
of  that  Hebrew  Christian  Witness  too  important  to  the 
Church,  in  these  days,  not  to  be  preserved  in  a  permanent  form. 
We  therefore,  reproduce  it,  almost,  verbatim^  from  the  report  of 
it  in  the  Oxford  Times. 

It  is  always  one  of  the  privil^:es  as  well  as  one  of  the  duties  of  an  Englishman,  to 
listen  carefully  and  quietly  to  whatever  may  be  stated  on  one  side  or  the  other.  On 
my  part  I  can  only  say  this,  that  I  trust  throughout  my  lecture  you  will  not 
hour  me  make  any  observation  whatever  which  is  unworthy  of  a  Christian,  or  of  a 
gentleman.  I  shall  at  the  same  time  use  all  possible  forbearance,  avoiding  all 
personalities,  and  not  even  referring  to  current  events,  lest  I  should  wound  the 
susceptibilities  of  any  one  who  is  with  us  to-night.  You  must  not  suppose  that  I  claim 
any  special  qualificatious  for  this  office.  I  am  the  Vicar  of  a  very  large  parish,  beset 
by  many  duties.  At  the  same  time  each  one  of  us  ought  to  be  aware  that  we  are  living  at 
a  period  when  a  very  great  crisis  exists  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is 
our  duty  manfully  and  faithfully  to  contend  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints, 
and  we  as  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  are  never  to  forget  that  we  declared  in 
the  sight  of  God  when  we  were  ordained,  our  readiness  to  seek  by  all  means  to  banish 
and  drive  away  all  false  doctrine  and  everything  which  is  contrary  to  the  teaching 
of  God's  Holy  Word.  It  is  on  that  account  that  I  am  prepared  and  willing  to-night  to 
come  and  speak  to  you  on  this  very  important  subject. 

In  the  first  place  let  me  observe,  that  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  a  definition  of 
what  constitutes  Sacerdotalism.  In  order  that  I  may  make  this  clear  to  you  I  must  use  the 
old  Saxon  term  of  priest -craft.  It  means  identically  the  same  thing.  My  explanation  will 
be  more  intelligible  if  I  say  something  with  regard  to  parallel  and  like  terms.    We  have 
the  term  **  king-craft,*' and  we  have  the  term  *' states-craft"    The  term  king-craft 
does  not  refer  to  the  office  and  privileges  of  a  king,   but  it  refers  to  what  sometimes 
arises ;  a  king  using  his  authority,  and  the  position  which  he  occupies,  in  order  to  exercise 
a  power  to  which  he  is  not  legitimately  entitled.     In  the  same  way,  when  we  speak  of 
states-craft,  we  do  not  refer  to  statesmanship,  but  to  the  statesman,  or  the  person  who 
holds  an  ofhce  or  a  fiinction  in  the  state,  whq  makes  use  of  that  ofhce  which  he 
occupies,  in  order  covertly  and  designedly  to  accomplish  objects,  and  to  attain  an  end, 
whicn  is  not  legitimate,  and  which  is  not  calculated  to  promote  the  public  good.     In 
the  same  way  we  speak  of  priest-crait.     Here  there  is  no  reference  to  the  omce  of  the 
priest,  to  the  duties  of  the  priest,  or  to  the  functions  of  the  priest;  but  it  is  to  a  priest, 
whether  he  be  a  real  priest  or  not,  who  uses  his  office,  and  uses  the  particular  function 
wherewith  he  is  entrusted,  in  order  to  obtain  an  authority  and  a  power  over  the  con- 
sciences and  the  minds  of  his  fellow-men  to  which  he  is  not  entitled.     It  is  in  this 
aspect  that  we  speak  of  priest-craft.     Let  me  reiterate  what  my  friend  has  uttered, 
that  in  dwelling  upon  the  subject  to-nl^ht,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  attempt  to  assail  any 
one  whatever.     I  would  fain  give  credit  for  sincerity  and  earnestness  of^  purpose  to  all 
who  differ  from  us,  but  when  we  have  to  deal  with  the  subject,  we  must  deal  with  it 
plainly  and  faithfully. 

Having  thus  defined  simply  in  what  priest-craft  consists,  it  is  for  me  to  endeavour  to 
bring  before  you  the  inquiry  whether  there  is  anything  that  justifies  it  in  the  Old  or 
New  Testament. 
The  Old  Testament  was  undoubtedly  a  sacrificial  dispensation.   God  set  apart  a  tribe 
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from  His  people  Israel,  whose  duty  and  office  it  was  wholly  and  entirely  to  minister  insacred 
things.  The  Book  of  Leviticus  contains  a  summary  of  the  duties  and  the  functions  of  the 
Levitic^  priesthood.  Now  I  vnsh  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  particular  fact,  which  I  find 
has  escaped  the  attention  of  the  majority,  I  may  say,  of  the  students  of  God's  Holy  Word. 
It  was  the  part  of  the  people  to  bring  their  sacrifices  into  the  tabernacle,  and  present 
them  before  the  altar  of  God.  How  did  they  do  it  ?  How  did  they  present  those 
sin-offerings,  and  peace-offerings  which  were  all  associated  with  the  existence  of  sin  ? 
The  offerer  put  his  hand  upon  the  victim,  the  offerer  confessed  his  sins  when  he  placed 
his  hands  on  the  victim,  the  offerer  slew  the  victim  with  his  own  hands.  Now  notice 
that  the  priest  did  not  slay;  it  was  the  offerer  who  slew  the  victinL  It  was  the  office  of 
the  priest  to  take  the  offering  which  had  been  thus  slain  bv  the  Jew  who  came  into  the 
tanctuanr  of  God  under  a  deep  sense  of  sin  ;  to  present  his  offering  before  Jehovah, 
and  in  that  way  acknowledge  first  of  all  the  performance  of  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
offerer,  and  then  to  declare  that  God  had  h^urd,  and  that  God  had  answered.  Yoa 
see,  therefore,  that  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  the  offerer  had  direct  inter- 
course and  direct  contact  and  direct  approach  to  God,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
priest.  All  that  constituted  sacrifice,  viz.,  the  slaying  of  the  offering,  and  hence  the 
blood  there  shed,  which  indicated  a  propitiatory  work,  was  all  performed  bjr 
the  Jew ;  and  it  was  the  office  of  the  priest  simply  to  tidce  the  offering,  and  sub- 
sequently present  it  before  God.  There  vras  but  one  exception  to  this  general  rule, 
and  that  was  on  the  Day  of  Atonement ;  when  the  High  Priest,  the  type  of  our 
gracious  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ,  himself  slew  the  victim,  himself  took  the 
blood,  himself  entered  into  the  holiest  of  all,  himself  sprinkled  that  blood  before  the 
mercy -seat  for  the  forgiveness  and  remission  of  his  own  sins,  and  for  the  forgiveness 
and  remission  of  the  sins  of  all  the  people.  He  who  occupied  this  high,  dis- 
tinguished, and  typical  office,  performed  a  function  and  a  duty  which  was  not  per- 
formed by  any  of  the  other  priests  who  served  in  the  tabernacle.  Now  bear  this  in 
mind.  If  we  closely  examined  what  was  the  character  of  the  Old  Testament  dis- 
pensation, we  shall  find  that  in  the  most  important  of  all  services,  viz.  that  of  sacrifice, 
the  offerer  was  the  Jew  himself.  Sacrificial  as  it  was,  and  holding  the  priestly  office 
as  the  Levites  did,  the  offerer  had  direct  approach  to  the  very  mercy-seat  of  Goid,  and 
offered  the  offering  himself,  in  token,  in  evidence,  and  pledge  that  he  might  go  direct 
to  God  without  the  intervention  of  man. 

We  pass  on,  then,  to  the  New  Testament. 

Here  we  are  at  once  confronted  by  the  parting  words  of  our  Lord  Jesos  Christ,  to 
which  our  chairman  has  alluded.  When  He  appeared  after  His  Resurrection,  He 
said  to  His  disciples,  **  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they 
are  remitted  unto  them ;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained."  It  is  upon 
that  declaration  that  every  priestly  assumption  rests,  and  every  one  assuming  the  office 
of  the  priesthood,  in  its  fullest  acceptance,  declares  his  power  to  receive  the  confession 
of  the  penitent,  and  pronounce  absolution  for  his  sin. 

Now,  first  of  all,  I  would  bring  this  matter  before  you  in  a  very  simple  form.  If  it 
be  true  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  penitent  to  come  to  the  priest,  and  after  ne  has  confessed 
to  the  priest  —after  the  penitent  nas  confessed  his  sin — the  priest  may  then  declare  that 
sin  forgiven,  and  pronounce  absolution  upon  that  penitent,  wnat  fiirtlier  need  is  there  that 
that  penitent  should  come  to  God  ?  The  priest  has  exercised  the  power  which  he  claims, 
and  through  that  power  he  has  forgiven  and  blotted  out  the  sin  of  the  penitent.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  penitent  may  approach  God  Himself — and  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  there  is  any  living  man  who  would  stand  up  and  declare  that  the  penitent 
may  not  go  to  God,  may  not  directly  approach  the  mercy-seat — ^if^  I  say,  the  penitent 
may  approach  God  Himself,  and  hear  the  Divine  voice,  as  it  were,  pronouncing  on 
him  pardon  and  forgiveness  for  his  sin,  what  further  need  is  there  of  the  intervention 
of  the  priest  ?  It  reduces  the  (question  to  this,  that  if  God  has  power  to  forgive  sins, 
then  man  does  not  need  to  exercise  the  power— and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man, 
whoever  he  may  be,  has  that  power  to  forgive  sin,  and  can  arrogate  to  himself  the 
prerogatives  of  God,  there  is  no  need  of  the  poor  penitent  approaching  God,  or 
seeking  His  pardon. 

But  then,  let  us  admit  that  this  is  debateable  ground ;  that  there  is  doubt 
and  difficulty  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  declaration  addressed  by  Uie  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  His  disciples.  I  observe  that  Lightfoot — no  mean  authority  in  the 
Church  of  England — lakes  this  view  of  the  matter,  that  the  apostles  were  at  that 
time  perfectly  awate,  as  >jou  tsvv^X  ^^\j*^Nt  NJoke^  >K^te^  of  the  grievous  sins  which 
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the  Jews  had  committed  against  their  gracious  Lord  and  Master,  in  betraying  II im 
and  causing  Him  to  be  crucified.  Was  it  possible  that  men  who  bad  so  grievously 
sinned  against  God  should  be  saved,  that  men  who  had  so  grievously  sinned  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  should  have  their  iniquity  blotted  out,  their  sins  forgiven  ?  Our 
Lord's  words  were  specially  addressed  to  them  with  a  view  of  encouraging  them  to 
proceed  in  their  great  and  important  mission,  that  mission  by  which  our  Lord  said 
that  repentance  and  remission  of  sin  was  to  be  made  known  in  His  name,  beginning 
at  Jerusalem.  However  guilty  these  men  were,  however  grievously  these  men  had 
sinned  against  light  and  knowledge,  there  might  be  mercy  even  for  them,  and  even 
for  them  there  might  be  forgiveness.  But  I  would  rather  myself  take  the  generally- 
recognized  rabbinical  view  of  the  question.  All  rabbinical  scholars  are  aware  that 
at  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and  in  subsequent  periods  of  Jewisli  history,  the  Rabbis 
professed  to  have  an  authority  by  which  they  could  loose,  and  by  which  they  could 
bind.  If  any  of  you  are  acquainted  with  the  old  writings  of  the  RabbLs,  it  would  be  easy 
to  illustrate  and  trace  this,  and  you  will  find  the  expression  continually  recurring  that 
such  a  Rabbi  binds,  and  such  a  Rabbi  looses.  Now  what  did  thev  bind,  and  from 
what  did  they  loose  ?  They  bound,  and  they  loosed  from  ecclesiastical  censures. 
There  were  sins,  there  were  offences  against  the  community,  and  they  were,  in  a 
certain  sense,  sins  against  God.  Our  Lord,  therefore,  then  and  there  recognized  the 
power  committed  to  His  apostles  to  deal  with  them  in  ecclesiastical  .matters,  and  to 
bind,  or  to  loose  them,  as  far  as  those  sins  were  concerned. 

I  return,  however,  to  the  point  by  which  we  allow  this  to  be  debateable  ground.  How  are 
we  to  determine  what  the  apostles  understood  by  the  declaration  ?  As  our  chairman  has 
observed,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  which  deals  with  the  life, 
conduct,  character,  and  ministry  of  those  who  were  called  by  God  to  that  high  and  holy 
work,  we  do  not  find  them  on  any  occasion  recognizing  the  duty  of  the  penitent  to  come  to 
them  for  the  confession  of  sin,  and  we  do  not  find  them  at  any  time  arrogating  to 
themselves  the  power  of  absolving  from  sin,  and  sending  forth  that  penitent  as  if  that 
penitent  had  been  released  from  sin  through  their  instrumentality.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Epistles  the  same  doctrine  is  recognized,  and  it  is  very  remarkable  how 
very  few  passages  can  be  tortured  into  any  expression  which  would  seem  to  indicate — 
for  that  is  the  very  outside  of  any  expression — can  seem  to  indicate  that  any  power 
was  vested  in  these  apostles  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  The  one  passage  to  which  our 
friends  to  whom  we  are  opposed  refer  with  most  point,  is  that  in  the  second  chapter 
of  the  Second  Epistle  to  tne  Corinthians.  But  if  you  read  it  you  will  find  that  it  simply 
means  this,  that  there  was  to  be  forgiveness  by  all  the  members  of  the  Church.  The 
truth  was  that  the  apostle  was  referring  there  to  the  fact  that  the  laity,  and  not  the 
clergy — that  the  laity  were  bound  to  forgive  the  offence  which  had  been  committed 
one  against  the  other,  and  then,  he  says,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  or  the  person  of 
Christ,  '*  I  myself  am  ready  to  do  what  I  require  you  to  do,  and  to  forgive  others  zn 
I  desire  that  you  should  forgive  them."  Now  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  grouping 
these  few  expressions — and  they  are  very  few— and  bringing  them  before  any  judicial 
mind,  there  is  not  one  person  possessing  a  judicial  mind  who  would  for  a  moment 
contend  or  maintain  that  any  one  of  these  expressions  is  capable  of  a  sacerdotal  inter- 
pretation.  We  therefore  take  this  ground,  that  as  far  as  the  Old  Testament  dis- 
pensation was  concerned,  there  was  direct  approach  to  God  on  the  part  of  the  offerer 
without  the  intervention  of  the  priest.  When  we  come  to  the  New  Testament  dis- 
pensation there  are  no  longer  priests  but  ministers  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  no  longer 
those  who  rule,  but  those  who  serve ;  and  the  priestly  office,  that  office  which  some  of 
our  fellow-men  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  usurp,  and  thus  to  exercise  an  authority 
and  power  in  all  religious  matters  over  the  minds  and  consciences  of  their  fellow  men, 
is  all  swept  away.  We  are  one  in  Christ,  and  minister  and  people  stand  upon  common 
ground. 

It  may  be  expected  that  I  should  allude  to  that  which  our  chairman  has  alreadv 
extremely  well  alluded  to,  the  Services  of  the  Church  of  England.  Does  the  Church 
of  England  teach  more  than  what  the  Word  of  God  teaches  ?  The  Church  of  England 
tells  us  in  her  Articles  that  whatsoever  is  not  found  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  is  not 
capable  of  being  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  received  as  an  article  of  faith ;  and  there- 
fore, if  there  is  any  statement  in  her  Services,  or  her  Formularies,  which  any  one  can 
bring  forth,  and  say  that  it  is  antagonistic  to  the  Word  of  God,  then  it  is  not  to  be 
received,  or  accepted,  in  that  sense  at  least.  I  need  not  refer  to  the  Service  for  the 
Visitation  of  the  Sick«  to  which  our  chairman  has  already  alluded;  but  there  is  tKi& 
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point  to  which  I  may  allude,  that  although  the  old  canons  have  no  authority,  yet  the 
canon  relating  to  the  Service  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  states  that  it  was  to  be  used 
by  those  who  were  not  preachers,  and  that  those  who  were  preachers  were  to  use  such  a 
form  as  might  be  suitable  to  the  occasion  ;  that  is,  they  were  to  use  such  extempore 
prayers,  in  visiting  the  sick,  as  would  be  best  adapted  to  the  particular  case  to  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  minister.  That  is  the  position,  therefore,  in  which  we  stand. 
If  that  canon  is  to  oe  received,  then  all  of  us  who  are  clergymen,  and  licensed  to  preach, 
have  no  power  or  right  to  use  that  service  at  all. 

When  we  come  to  the  exhortation  of  the  Communion  service,  3rou  will  see  that  it 
deals  with  only  one  condition  of  mind  and  it  is  this  ;  should  there  be  any  person  who 
is  unwilling  to  approach  the  Lord's  table  through  scruples,  or  difficulties  ;  or  if  anything 
is  upon  his  conscience,  which  would  prevent  that  person  from  coming  to  the  table  of 
the  Lord,  he  is  to  be  invited,  not  conmianded,  to  go  to  any  faithful  minister  of  the 
gospel,  to  unfold  to  him,  not  his  sins,  but  his  grief^  in  order  by  the  ministry  of  the 
Word,  he  might  receive  this  absolution.     So  the  promises  of  God  were  to  be  brought 
home  to  the  nearts  and  the  consciences  of  any  having  doubts  and  scruples,  that  they 
mi^ht  approach  with  confidence  the  table  of  the  Lord.     This,  then,   is  the  position 
which  this  great  question  occupies ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  feelings,  and  whaterer 
may  be  the  devotion,  or  earnestness  of  those  who  differ  from  us,  we  contend  that 
taking  God's  truth  as  our  guide,  and  the  Formularies  of  our  Church  for  our  instruction, 
it  is  our  solemn  duty,  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  tell  our  people  that  they  are  not  to 
come  to  us  with  the  expectation  that  we  have  any  power  vested  in  us  by  which  we 
can  forgive  their  sins,  or  pronounce  upon  them  a  judicial  absolution  ;  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  encourage  them  to  go  direct  to  the  throne  of  grace,  to  the  mercy-seat  of  the 
gracious  and  Holy  Saviour,  who  has  promised  to  hear  their  cries,  and  to  pardon  them 
through  His  precious  and  atoning  blood. 

Having  made  this  statement,  it  is  my  duty,  in  harmony  with  the  title  of  the  lecture, 
to  endeavour  to  bring  before  you  the  influence  which  Sacerdotalism,  or  Priest-craft,  is 
calculated  to  exercise  upon  the  Home,  upon  the  Church,  and  upon  the  Nation. 

The  influence  of  Sacerdotalism  upon  the  Home  !  How  sweet  is  that  word  home ! 
It  is  a  word  which  has  always  been  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  English  language  ;  it 
has  not  its  counterpart  in  any  language  of  the  world.  What  a  picture  does  it  represent 
to  the  mind  and  feelings  of  the  young  as  well  as  the  old!  How  associated  it  is  with 
everything  that  is  beautiful,  everything  that  is  pure,  everything  that  is  peaceful ! 
How  ! — would  God  it  were  univeisal  .'—out  how  does  the  picture  of  home  bring  before 
us  the  family  united  together  in  bonds  of  holy  relationship,  walking  in  the  fear  of  God, 
enjoying  all  the  blessings  which  God  in  His  providence  and  grace  bestows  upon  a 
Christian  household,  and  living  in  purity  and  love !  Oh,  happy  the  man,  whoever  he 
may  be,  who  is  enabled  by  God  to  strengthen  those  bonds  ot  purity  and  peace.  Woe 
be  to  the  man,  whoever  he  may  be,  who,  in  the  exercise  of  any  function  or  any  office 
wherewith  he  may  think  he  is  entrusted  by  God,  defiles  and  disturbs  the  peace  uid  the 
purity  of  that  home  by  introducing  anything  there  of  vice,  or  discord  and  strife.  The 
nome  !  Priest-craft  1  Remember,  I  am  not  here  dealing  with  individuals,  but  with 
principles.  What  does  Priest-craf^  introduce  into  the  home  ?  Its  object  is,  first  of  all, 
to  lay  hold  of  the  young,  to  mould  the  young  mind,  to  mould  the  voung  thoughts  and 
affections,  and  then  it  may  reasonably  be  believed  that  with  grovrtn  of  years  there  may 
be  a  growth,  a  proportional  growth,  in  the  maintenance  of  all  those  principles  and 

Eractices  which  have  been  thus  inculcated  in  early  years.  And  oh,  if  the  conscience  has 
een  defiled,  if  those  springs  of  thought  and  feeling  and  action,  have  been  touched  and 
thrown  into  the  wrong  direction,  how  fearful  and  terrible  are  the  results!  It  may  be  that 
through  one,  or  the  other,  the  whole  family  are  brought  round  to  view  the  subject  in 
the  same  light,  and  to  pursue  those  practices.  But  ^hat  discord,  what  strife,  what 
evils  are  produced  by  the  introduction  of  this  priestly,  this  sacerdotal  element, 
into  the  household  and  the  home  !  Of  course  I  need  hardly  say  that  in  dealing  with 
it,  one  has  to  deal  with  the  necessity  which  is  presented  to  the  mind  of  direct  imer- 
course  with  the  one  who  exercises  this  priestly  authority.  But  what  are  the  fearftil 
consequences  ?  We  are  not  called  upon  to  speak  of  things  that  have  not  been  ;  we 
have  to  speak  of  things  that  have  been, — things  that  exist.  Lam  a  traveller,  I  may  say, 
in  all  the  continents  of  the  world — in  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  Africa*  and  America.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  again  and  again  of  intercourse  with  persons  in  every  part  of  the 
world  with  regard  Vo  lYve  txetcv^e  of  this  priestly  domination  and  authority  in  house- 
holds and  homes,  and  1  do  ikoX\iesi\a.\fc  \a  wj  WsaxM^^  H^ould  have  the  purity  of  our 
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English  homes  maintained,  if  we  would  have  the  sanctity  of  the  family  life  cultivated, 
if  we  would  strengthen  the  bond  of  love  uniting  the  various  members  of  the  family  one 
to  another,  if  we  would  have  our  sons  and  daughters  growing  up  as  good  citizens  of 
our  land,  growing  up  in  the  faith  and  fear  and  love  of  God,  let  us  take  heed  that 
Sacerdotalism  finds  no  place  there,  that  it  never  passes  the  boundary  of  those  sacred 
and  happy  homes. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  further  in  dealing  with  individual  action,  but  I  pass 
on,  in  the  second  place,  to  speak  of  the  influence  of  Sacerdotalism  upon  the  Church. 
Now,  by  the  Church  I  would  understand  a  religious  organization.  It  is  in  that  pense 
I  would  wish  to  speak  about  it.  It  may  by  some  persons  be  said  to  include  all  bap« 
tized  persons  ;  but  at  least  it  includes  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  it  deals  essentially  with 
the  relationship  which  exists  between  the  pastor  and  the  people.  The  ideal  of  our 
Church  is  a  particularly  beautiful  one,  and  blessed  be  God  it  has  not  been  a  mere 
ideal,  but  in  the  past  it  has  been  a  happy  reality — the  pastor  with  bis  flock,  the 
minister  with  his  congregation,  the  clergyman  in  oaily  intercourse  with  the  people 
committed  to  his  charge ;  the  unit  being  a  representation  of  the  whole : — the  country 
divided  into  respective  parishes,  ministered  unto  by  the  faithful  dispensers  of  the  Word  and 
the  Sacraments.  Nothing  could  represent  a  picture  more  beautiful  and  more  hallowed 
than  that.  But  let  Sacerdotalism  enter  the  Church  and  the  whole  becomes  disturbed. 
A  caste  is  established,  and  a  gulf,  an  impassable  gulf,  is  raised  between  the  people 
and  the  priest,  and  so  far  from  it  becoming  a  bond  of  love,  I  believe  it  becomes  a  bond 
of  fear.  There  is  devotion,  but  it  is  devout  fear,  and  not  devout  love.  We  have  the 
representation  of  this  in  every  country  of  the  world.  You  are  all  aware  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  system  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  the  very  embodiment  of 
Sacerdotalism.  But  it  exists  in  every  other  conununity,  and  even  in  the  heathen 
world  ;  in  short,  in  every  country  or  land,  wherever  any  body  of  men  seek  to  arrogate 
to  themselves  certain  principles  and  powers,  and  to  exercise  them  over  the  lives  and 
consciences  of  their  fellow-men.  Take  for  example  the  Greek  Church.  While 
celibacy  is  practised  by  the  Roman  Church,  marriage  is  permitted  in  the  Greek 
Church.  But  the  Greek  priests  intermarry  one  family  with  another,  and  so  this  caste 
is  maintained  among  the  Greek  priests.  They  are  Sacerdotal  in  their  character,  just  as 
'  the  Roman  priests  are  Sacerdotal  in  their  character.  They  live  a  distinct  life,  wholly 
separated  from  the  people  to  whom  they  minister.  Mohammedanism  has  its  Sacer> 
dotalism,  heathenism  has  its  Sacerdotalism,  and  the  various  heathenism  customs  which 
you  hear  of  from  missionaries,  and  of  which  I  have  been  myself  a  spectator ;  in  these 
you  trace  and  see  the  existence  of  this  Sacerdotal  element,  which  is  always  dangerous, 
and  always  subversive  of  the  interests  of  our  fellow-men.  What  is  the  effect  which 
Sacerdotalism  produces  upon  the  Church  ?  It  raises  up  a  barrier,  I  contend,  between 
the  laity  and  the  dergy  ;  it  says  to  the  most  gifted  intellect,  to  the  most  cultivated 
mind,  to  men  occupying  every  position  and  every  rank  in  life,  you  must  bow  in 
submission  to  the  authority  and  power  of  the  priest.  And  as  soon  as  this  is  admitted 
a  separation  takes  place  between  the  one  and  the  other,  and  the  Church,  which  ought 
to  be  all  harmony,  and  all  love  ;  the  pastoral  office  which  ought  to  take  a  gentle, 
loving  oversight  of  all  committed  to  the  pastor's  charc;e,  becomes,  as  it  were,  oblite- 
rated and  changed  in  its  effects  and  its  character,  and  the  very  condition  of  the  Church 
undergoes  a  perfect  transformation.  We  love  our  beloved  Church,  we  love  it  in  its 
history,  in  its  origin,  and  in  its  progress  ;  we  pray  that  God  may  perpetuate  it  to  our 
land,  that  God  may  keep  it  strong  and  steadfast  in  these  days  of  strife  and  contention. 
But  I  am  as  persuaded  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence— I  speak  not  merely  of  the  present, 
but  I  would  refer  you  to  the  history  of  the  past—  that  if  we  desire  to  see  our  Church 
uprooted  and  destroyed,  it  cannot  more  effectually  be  done  than  by  the  progress  of 
Sacerdotalism,  and  the  spread  of  those  principles  which  are  embodied  in  that  term. 

The  influence,  therefore,  you  see  of  Sacerdotalism  upon  the  Church  must  be  inimical 
to  the  Church's  interest ;  it  must  raise  a  barrier  between  the  people  and  the  pastor  ;  it 
must,  I  reiterate,  create  a  caste,  and  in  creating  this  caste  it  must  be  subversive  of  the 
liberties  and  the  interests  of  those  who  are  most  concerned  in  maintaining  the  interests 
of  the  Church. 

Well,  now  I  pass  on,  in  the  third  place,  to  speak  of  the  influence  which 
Sacerdotalism  must  exercise  upon  the  nation.  Here  I  come  to  a  matter  of  very 
serious  magnitude.  We  live  in  days  when  science  and  knowledge  are  very  widely 
diffused  and  spread  in  one  form  or  another  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
land  ;  we  live  in  days  when  intelligent  men,  full  of  thought  and  observaliorU)  cuKiC^Vi 
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consider  what  is  the  result,  as  well  as  the  object  of  the  religious  principles  adTocated 
in  our  land — when  large  bodies  of  men  are  day  after  day  contending  that  there  is  an 
opposition  between  Revelation  and  Science  ;  and  however  much  you  and  I  may  differ 
from  that  conclusion,  yet  they  do  maintain  that  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Word  of  God  with  what  we  observe  in  nature,  and  what  we  trace  in 
scientific  discovery.  Surely  this  is  not  the  day  for  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
whatever  may  be  their  position,  or  feelings,  to  attempt  to  exercise  this  Sacerdotal 
influence  over  the  minds  and  well*being  of  3ieir  fellow-men  1  The  nation  that  is  under 
this  power,  and  this  influence,  must  deteriorate.  It  is  impossible  for  men  to  be,  told 
that  their  fellow-men  have  the  power  of  remitting  and  pardoning  their  sins— it  is 
impossible  for  anv  body  of  men  in  a  community  to  be  taught  and  told  they  may  come 
to  any  of  their  fellow-men,  and  whatever  their  sins  and  their  guUt  may  be  receive 
from  them  absolution  for  those  sins,  without  having  their  moral  status  lowered,  and  their 
character  deteriorated.  This  being  the  case,  you  will  see  at  once  that  those  who  lend 
a  ready  ear  to  these  Sacerdotal  pretensions  must  unavoidably  bring  about  deteriorating 
influences  in  the  very  country  to  which  they  belong,  and  among  citizens  of  which  they 
have  enrolled  themselves  as  members.  This  is  the  case  in  all  Continental  countries. 
Every  traveller,  every  observer,  every  one  who  has  looked  carefully  and  narrowly  into 
these  things,  will  be  prepared  to  amrm  that  in  all  Continental  countries  where  the 
Sacerdotal  element  has  taken  a  firm  stand,  that  there  the  national  character  has 
deteriorated,  that  there  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  has  been  lowered,  and  that 
there  men  and  women,  the  young  and  the  old,  have  simk  in  the  scale,  and  have 
become  socially  embarrassed  and  contaminated. 

Besides  this,  there  are  other  classes  of  men,  men  of  acknowledged  intellect  and 
power,  who,  in  rejecting  Revelation,  and  those  priestly  pretensions  which  they  always 
look  upon  as  identified  with  Revelation,  become  sunk  in  infidelity,  and  into  a  dislike, 
and  a  hatred  of  religion  in  every  form  and  shape.  They  are  forming  a  growing  and 
increasing  number  in  our  land,  as  they  will  in  every  land  in  the  world  where  Sacerdotal 
principles  are  allowed  to  exercise  their  power.  They  become  the  centres  of  resistance 
to  religion,  and  everything  connected  with  religious  organization.  You  see,  there- 
fore, with  what  a  peril  we  are  threatened.  You  will  see  that  in  proportion  as  Sacerdo- 
talism gains  in  influence,  in  power,  in  acceptance,  in  that  proportion  must  we  expect 
infidelity  to  increase.  And  scientific  infidelity  will  continue  to  enlarge  and  spread  out 
its  arms  throughout  our  land,  and  in  proportion  as  it  increases  there  will  be  an 
increased  determination  to  put  down  and  suppress  everything  coimected  with  the 
exercise  of  freedom  of  thought  in  religious  observances. 

What  a  peril  is  this  I  Are  our  triends  aware  of  this  ?  Do  they  weigh  it  care- 
fully and  prayerfully?  Do  they  consider  what  would  be  the  effects  and  con- 
sequences of  the  growth  of  these  observances  against  which  we  protest?  Oh, 
my  friends,  the  home  is  like  as  it  were  the  centre  of  a  circle,  and  those  circles 
enlarge  themselves,  till  they  embrace  the  whole.  What  are  we  to  do,  there- 
fore ?  Let  me  say  to  any  who  may  be  here  to-night,  who  may  have  becsn  drawn 
into  the  commission — who  have  given  their  adherence  to  an]^  of  those  habits  and 
pursuits,  let  me  urge  them  most  earnestly  to  reconsider  the  whole  question.  They  will 
find  that  it  is  opposed  to  their  own  personal  interests,  their  own  spiritual  liberty, 
and  their  own  spiritual  well-beine.  They  will  find  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  communitv  in  which  thev  live ;  they  will  fmd  that  it  is  perilous  to 
the  interest  and  to  the  well-being  of  the  land  of  which  they  are  citizens.  They  will 
find,  therefore,  that  in  proportion  as  these  priestly  assumptions  are  spread  and  are 
exercised,  in  that  proportion  shall  we  place  fetters  upon  our  hands,  and  in  that  pro- 
portion must  our  nation  deteriorate,  and  infidelity,  with  all  its  darkness  and  all  its 
gloom,  increase  and  be  perpetuated.  And  let  me,  my  dear  friends,  likewise  say 
a  few  words  to  those  who  may  be  in  danger  of  admitting  thb  sacerdotal  element 
within  the  precincts  of  their  families  and  their  households.  Do  guard  3rour 
dear  children  from  its  influence.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  young  mind  is  very  impress- 
ible. Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  a  man  necessarily  exercises  a  marvdlous  natural  power  over 
the  woman,  and  that  if  that  power  is  in  the  slightest  degree  a  mischievous  and  evil  power, 
it  must  inevitably  tend  to  the  deterioration  of  the  character  of  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other.  Guard  your  homes.  Seek  that  by  the  help  of  God  the  threshold  may  never  be 
crossed  by  any  who  may  exercise  this  sacerdotal  authority  and  power,  and  thus  bring  sor- 
row and  trouble  w\lVi\u  lYve  v^cducts  of  your  own  families.  I  earnestly  beseech  you  to 
remember  thai  these  'm^\ienc!e&\KJ^mQ\VKSw\j^    ^nvnSdl  livxk  things,  and  then  proceed, 
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by  gradual  and  oftentimes  imperceptible  steps,  to  such  a  course,  and  to  such  an  extent 
as  were  never  at  one  time  anticipated.  There  is  manv,  I  need  hardly  remind  you, 
— many  a  Christian  family  now  mourning  over  the  condition  of  some  of  its  members, 
because  they  permitted  them  to  associate  with  others,  who,  step  by  step,  led  them  in 
a  course  which  has  ended  in  results  fearful,  terrible,  and  demoralizing.  Pray  that 
God  may  give  you  all  grace  at  this  time  of  great  danger  and  difficulty  to  be  not  only 
fore-warn^  but  to  be  tore*armed  ;  to  take  heed  to  these  things,  to  watch  and  to  pray. 
Whatever,  is  said,  whatever  is  stated,  or  whatever  is  advanced,  go  direct  to  the  Word 
of  God.  Seek  to  be  able  to  say  to  your  fellow-men,  "  I  am  a  Christian,  and  I  an  a 
Churchman.  As  a  Christian  I  believe  my  Bible,  and  all  that  is  contained  in  that 
Bible,  and  whatsoever  cannot  be  proved,  and  traced  in  that  Bible,  cannot  be  received 
by  me  as  an  article  of  faith.  As  a  Churchman  I  accept  my  Prayer-book,  and  what- 
ever practice  and  whatever  observance  is  not  dearly  inculcated  and  demanded  in  my 
Prayer-book,  such  a  practice,  and  such  an  observance,  1  will  not  receive,  and  to  that 
I  will  not  give  my  adherence."  1  am  ]>ersuaded  of  this,  that  if  we  carefully  and 
determinedly  maintain  that  position  as  Christians  and  as  Churchmen,  we  shall  be 
enabled  successfully  to  resist  the  inroads  and  progress  of  Sacerdotalism  in  this  country, 
and  our  Church  will,  by  God's  blessing  and  help,  long  be  preserved  to  be  not  merely 
blessed  herself,  but  to  be  a  channel  of  blessing,  and  light,  and  good  to  other  nations  of 
the  world. 


HOR^  SEMITIC^,* 

COMPRISING   HISTORICAL  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES  OF 

THE  SHEMITIC  LANGUAGES. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  Pick,  Rochester,  New  York,  U.S. 

( Continued  from  page  327.) 

Next  in  order  is — 

Jonah  Ibn  GanAch. 

6.  Jonah  Ibn  Gandch  (TOW  P  TOV  '-)),  in  Arabic  Abulwalid 
Merwan^  was  bom  about  995  A.D.,  at  Cordova,  but  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  military  occupation  of  that  town  by  the  Moors  in 

•  We  feel  bound  to  append  here  a  note  which  we  have  received,  on  the  former 
part  of  this  paper,  from  one  of  our  most  valued,  venerable  and  learned  contributors. 
vVe  trust  that  our  dear  brother.  Dr.  Bemhard  Pick,  will  take  the  strictures  in  good 
part  They  come  from  the  pen  of  an  aged  clergyman  who  well  deserves,  for  many 
reasons,  to  be  styled  a  Father  in  Israel.  He  thus  wrote  to  us  on  the  14th  of  last 
July  .— 

**  The  fore  part  of  Mr.  Pick's  Hora  Semiticce  is  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  my  mind. 
With  all  his  references  to  a  host  of  authors,  he  seems  to  me  in  '  endless  mazes  lost.' 
He  seems  to  me  to  have  been  biassed  by  the  ebullitions  of  the  prejudice  or  of  the 
unbehef  of  the  two  leading  authors  he  cites.  It  has  been  pertinently  remarked  in 
reference  to  a  different  subject,  *  that,  if  a  theory  be  propK>unded  with  all  the  prestige 
belonging  to  one  whose  talents  and  acquirements  entitle  him  to  especial  regard,  it  is 
at  once  seized  upon  and  adopted  by  many  who,  unable  themselves  to  lead,  are  vain  of 
being  led  by  so  distinguished  a  general. '  My  view  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew 
language  is  identical  with  that  maintained  by  my  late  friend,  and  correspondent,  the 
Rev.  C.  Forster,  that  it  was  the  oldest  branch  of  the  One  Primeval  Language, 
nay,  I  believe  the  stock  whence  all  the  languages  proceeded  down  to  the  time  of  the 
confusion." 

We  frankly  own  that  our  own  studies  and  researches  into  the  history  and  science  of 
Langiiage  compel  us  to  endorse  our  learned  friend's  opinions  on.  ths&  %^V\\«cX. 
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1024  compelled  to  flee  to  Saragossa.  Here  he  practised  medi- 
cine for  his  maintenance,  but  devoted  all  his  time  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  philology,  in  which  department  he  became  one  of  the 
most  scientific  and  independent     He  died  about  1050. 

Ibn  Gan^ch  wrote  in  elegant  Arabic  a  number  of  works,  seven 
of  which  are  known  to  us,  composed  in  the  following  order : — 

1.  The  Supplementer,  Kitdb-el-Mustalchiky  called  in  Hebrew 
njltt^nrT  *)3D,  in  the  form  of  additions  and  corrections  to  Ibn 
Chajjug.  Against  this  Samuel-ha-Nagid,  a  pupil  of  Chajjug 
issued  a  rejoinder,  to  which  Ibn  Gan^ch  replied  in  a  treatise. 

2.  Kitdb-el'Tashvir,  Hebrew  HD^^H  "190,  ''The  Book  of 
Reproach,"  which  contains  very  valuable  exegetical  and  gram- 
matical remarks.  3.  A  polemical  work,  called  Risalet-el'Tanbik, 
Hebrew,  *iyn  *)5D,  "The  Book  of  Recollection,"  in  which  learn- 
ing, judgment,  and  withering  sarcasm  are  combined  to  ridicule, 
and  in  most  cases  successfully  to  refute,  his  opponents.  4,  Kitdb- 
al-Takrib,  Hebrew  niTpH  19D,  "The  Book  of  Approach;" 
and  S.  Risalet-el'Tassiah,  Hebrew  nKllWm  19D,  "The  Book 
of  Reconciliation." 

But  his  principal  work  is  that  which  he  composed  last,  after  he 
had  silenced  his  opponents,  and  gained  their  reluctant  respect ; 
it  bears  the  title,  "  Book  of  Research  or  Inquiry,"  pTTpTT  T9D. 
It  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  one  grammatical,  the  other 
lexicographical  ;  the  former  is  inscribed,  6.  Book  of  Variegated 
FieldSy  nDp*)n  *19D,  on  account  of  its  multifarious  contents ; 
the  latter,  7.  Book  of  Roots,  "  Kit^b-el-Azul,"  Hebr.  rtlp'On  npy. 
In  the  former,  he  recommends  in  a  long  introduction,  published 
in  Arabic,  with  a  French  translation  by  Munck  in  his  "  Notice  sur 
Aboulwalid,"  Paris,  185 1,  the  careful  study  of  Hebrew  after  the 
praiseworthy  example  of  the  indefatigable  Masorites ;  he  then 
explains  his  method  of  ascertaining  the  sense  of  Biblical  words, 
first  by  comparison  of  parallel  passages  from  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Mishnah  or  the  Talmud,  then  by  analogies  with  the  kindred 
dialects,  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  especially  the  Arabic,  and 
lastly  by  strictly  adhering  to  the  literal,  with  the  utter  exclusion 
of  the  allegorical  interpretation. 

This  grammatical  work,  formerly  known  by  extracts  only  (cp. 
R.  Simon,  Hist,  Critique,  i.  ch.  31  ;  yiorim,  Exercitt,  BibL  p.  527) 
has  lately  been  edited  m  VJcv^  \\.^t^N4  twAvslation  of  Judah  Ibn 
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Tibbon,  from  two  MSS.  preserved  at  Paris  by  B.  Goldbei^,  with 
notes  of  Baer,  Kirchheim,  and  Luzzatto,  under  the  title,  Sefer 
Harikma,  Grammatica  Hebraica  a  Ibn  Gandch  canscHpta  et  e 
KirclUieimo  correct,  atque  indice  vocabulorum  aucta^  Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine,  1856.  Ganich's  dictionary  or  "Book  of  Roots,"  of 
which  the  Arabic  MS.  is  in  Oxford  (Cat.  Uri.  No.  457),  was 
several  times  translated  into  Hebrew,  but  portions  only  of  one 
of  these  versions  have  hitherto  been  made  known  by  Luzzatto 
in  Kerem  Chetned,  v.  p.  34  (184 1).  The  original  has  lately  been 
published  by  A.  Neubauer,  under  the  title,  TIu  Book  of  Hebrew 
Roots,  by  Abtilwalid  Marwan  ibn  Jdfiah,  otherwise  called  Rabbi 
Yondh.  Now  first  edited  with  an  appendix  containing  extracts 
from  other  Hebrew- Arabic  dictionaries,  Oxford,  1873,  seq. 

Abraham  ben  MeIr  Aben  Ezra. 

6.  Abra/tam  ben  Meir  Aben  Ezra,  also  called  by  the  Jews 
Rabe  (W'KI),  from  the  initials  of  Rabbi  Abrafiam  ben  Ezra,  and 
by  the  scholastics  Ebenare  or  Eveftare,  and  in  Arabic  Abul  Megid, 
or  Mugid,  was  bom  at  Toledo  in  1088-9.  He  settled  at  Cordova, 
but  incited  by  an  unconquerable  spirit  of  restlessness,  he  wandered 
through  almost  every  country  of  Europe.  Endowed  with  a  mind 
wonderfully  rich  and  versatile,  brilliant  and  original,  he  soon 
distinguished  himself  in  almost  every  field  of  literature.  He 
wrote,  in  Hebrew,  Biblical  commentaries,  philosophical  and 
astronomical  treatises,  religious  and  secular  poems,  and  various 
grammatical  treatises.  Of  the  latter  the  following  are  known  to 
us:— I.  Moznaim,  DOWD  15D or  ^TnpH  Wvh  OWD,  "  T/ie Balaftce of 
the  Hebrew  Language  ^'-whxch-wdLsyfnXXQVi  at  Rome,  and  contains  in 
the  introduction  a  most  valuable  list  of  the  earlier  Hebrew  gram- 
marians, in  many  respects  the  only  reliable  source  we  possess  on 
the  subject.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Heidenhfeim,  Offenbach, 
1794.  2.  Yesod,  TDTr  *)3D, "  T lie  Book  of  Foundation,''  com^stA 
at  Lucca,  as  yet  not  printed.  3.  Sep/iath  Yether,  Ifl^  /19D,  "  Tfte 
Distinguisfied  Tongue^'  also  written  at  Lucca,  is  a  rejoinder  to 
Ibn  Labrat's  attack  on  Saadia.  It  contains  the  explanation 
of  163  Biblical  passages,  and  has  therefore  both  an  exegetical 
and  grammatical  value.  It  was  edited  from  a  MS.  by  M.  Letteris 
in  1838,  and  then  published  with  a  critical  commentary  by 
G.  H.  Lippmann,  Fiirth,  1843.    4-    Tsac/ioth^   PiT^  190^  "On 
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tJie  Purity  of  the  Hebrew  Style,''  written  at  Mantua,  in  1 145, 
published  byG.  H.  Lippmann,  Furth,  1827.  5.  Saphah  Berurah, 
TXyn'l  HBIC?, "  The  pure  Tongue^'  composed  at  Rome,  and  treats 
of  diverse  points  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  also  edited  by  G.  H. 
Lippmann,  Fiirth,  1839.  Besides,  he  wrote  several  smaller  works 
on  grammatical  subjects  ;  as  6.  "  The  Mystery  of  the  Form  of 
tlie  Letters','  JIVmKn  JI^ID/l  T)D ;  7.  "  On  Ascertaining  the  true 
Sense  of  the  Scriptures  ;"  8.  *M  Riddle  on  the  weak  Letters^'  ^VTK 
nVJIW  bv  nrn,  given  at  the  beginning  of  his  commentary  on 
the  Pentateuch ;  9.  'M  Riddle  on  the  Letters  D  and  1,"  ]"  rrm 
given  in  Lippmann's  edition  of  the  SapJiah  Berurah,  More- 
over, many  grammatical  remarks  and  discussions  are  scattered 
throughout  his  commentaries.  Aben  Ezra  died  at  Rome, 
January  23,  1167. 

Solomon  ben  Abraham  Parchon. 

8.  Solomon  ben  AbraJiam  Parchon  flourished  about  11 30 
at  Calatajud  in  Aragon.  He  afterwards  emigrated  to  the  Penin- 
sula of  Salerno,  where  he  most  probably  died  about  11 80.  In 
the  year  1 160  he  compiled  a  grammatical  and  lexicographical 
work,  entitled  Tl'^yn  mSTTD.  Though  it  is  substantially  a 
translation  of  Ibn  Ganach's  celebrated  "Book  of  Roots,"  yet 
Parchon  also  introduces  in  it  the  labours  of  Chajjug,  Ibn  Ezra, 
&c.,  and  explains  many  words  by  the  aid  of  passages  from  the 
Targumim,  the  Mishna  and  the  Talmud.  The  work  itself  con- 
tains a  grammatical  and  lexicographical  part  Parchon's  lexicon, 
formerly  only  known  from  fragmentary  extracts,  published  by 
J.  B.  De  Rossi,  in  a  work  entitled,  ''Lexicon  Hebraicum  selectuml' 
&c.,  Parma,  1 805,  has  now  been  published  complete  by  S.  G.  Stem, 
Pressburg,  1844,  with  a  valuable  introduction  by  Rappaport,  in 
which  a  succinct  history  is  given  of  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, and  of  the  different  periods  in  which  the  great  gram- 
marians lived. 

Joseph  ben  Isaak  Kimchi 

9.  Joseph  ben  Isaak  Kimchi,  the  father,  was  compelled  by 
Mohammedan  persecutions  to  leave  Spain,  and  settled  in  Nar- 
bonne,  where  he  died  about  1 180.  He  devoted  his  whole  life  to 
the  science  ot  iVi^  VltXiit;^  \ax^^^j^^  and  Biblical  exegesis,  and 
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succeeded,  by  his  clear  and  independent  judgment,  in  creating  a 
new  epoch  in  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  among  his 
brethren  in  Southern  France,  by  introducing  there  the  learning 
of  Spain,  and  continuing  the  labours  of  Aben  Ezra.  He  wrote  a 
Hebrew  Grammar,  called  T^^DT  19D,  "  Tlie  Book  of  Remembrance^'* 
which  is  the  first  written  by  a  J  ew  in  a  Christian  country,  and  is 
quoted  in  his  son's  Michlol  Wp  ^  Another  grammatical  work 
of  his  is  the  tOp^H  "Win  19D,  also  quoted  in  Michlol  1^p\ 
His  elder  son, 

Moses  ben  Joseph  Kimchi. 

10.  Moses  ben  Joseph  Kimchi,  also  called  Remak  ^'^CP^,  who 
flourished  about  11 60 — 11 70,  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  a 
little  grammatical  work,  entitled  J^jnn  ^^2t!>  T^HD,  "  Journey  on 
ttie  Paths  of  Knowledge^'  which  became  a  manual  for  both  Jews 
and  Christians  who  were  anxious  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of 
Hebrew  grammar,  through  the  recommendation  of  Elias  Levita, 
with  whose  notes  it  was  edited  in  1508,  and  who  published  it 
again,  in  a  revised  form,  in  1 546.  It  was  also  translated  into 
Latin  by  Seb.  Munster  in  1531,  and  later  issued  in  various  other 
forms,  for  which  see  Steinschneider,  Bibliogr,  Handbuch,  p.  74. 
The  chief  merit  of  this  little  volume  is  that  M.  Kimchi  employed 
as  a  paradigm  of  the  regular  verbs  the  word  lp9,  instead  of  the 
less  appropriate  verb,  medice  gutturalis,  ^yS,  which  had  been  used 
by  his  predecessors,  in  imitation  of  Arabic  grammarians.  He 
wrote,  besides,  another  grammatical  treatise  on  the  anomalous 
expressions,  entitled  J1tth2inj1  ISD,  quoted  by  D.  Kimchi 
in  the  Michlol.  More  distinguished,  however,  was  his  younger 
brother, 

David  ben  Joseph  Kimchi. 

11.  David  ben  Joseph  Kimchi^  commonly  called  Redak,  bom 
in  Narbonne  in  1 160,  and  died  about  I235,  He  is  justly  regarded 
as  the  greatest  of  Jewish  grammarians,  since  he  combined  and 
enriched  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  which  he  eagerly  studied. 
For  centuries  he  remained  a  never-neglected  mine  of  exact  and 
minute  observations,  and  the  first  Hebrew  lexicons  or  glossaries 
compiled  by  Christians,  as  well  as  the  grammars  and  the  notes 
accompanying  the  Latin  Bibles  of  Miinster  and  Stephen  are 
derived  from  Kimchi.    The  work  which  immortalized  his  tiaxxv^ 
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was  his  Michlol  (^I^DD)  or  perfection,  which  consists  of  two 
parts:  (a)  a  Hebrew  Grammar  (pI'^plH  p^H),  usually  bearing 
the  name  Micldol,  edited  with  notes  by  E.  Levita,  Venice,  1545, 
and  by  M.  Hechim,  Fiirth,  1793,  and  (b)  a  Hebrew  Lexicon 
(rayn  p^T),  commonly  called  the  Book  of  Roots  (D'tth'vCrn  nSD.) 
the  best  editions  of  which  are  by  Elias  Levita,  Venice  1546, 
and  Biesenthal  and  Liebrecht,  Berlin,  1847. 

Kimchi  does  not  pretend  to  originality ;  he  frankly  says  in 
his  introduction  to  the  Michlol,  that  his  aim  is  to  exhibit  the 
results  of  the  manifold  and  extensive  labours  of  his  numerous 
predecessors.  Hence  his  lexicon  is  to  a  great  extent  a  trans- 
lation of  Ibn  Ganach's  Book  of  Roots,  and  hence  his  repeated 
quotations  from  Ibn  Koreish,  Saadia,  Amram,  Sherirah,  Mena- 
chem  ben  Saruk,  Chajjug,  Ibn  Gan&ch,  Dunash  ben  Labrah,  Ibn 
Ezra,  and  others.  But  though  he  exhibits  a  singular  want  of 
order  and  system,  so  that  the  rules  on  the  letters,  the  inflexion, 
and  the  Syntax,  are  most  strangely  mixed  together,  yet  his 
merits  are  great  He  was  the  first  who  discovered  the  distinction 
between  the  long  and  short  vowels,  whereby  the  understanding 
of  the  changing  of  vowels  has  been  greatly  facilitated.  He 
moreover  defended  a  simple,  natural,  and  grammatical  exegesis, 
free  from  all  artificial  views  or  forced  speculations,  as  have  been 
customary  with  most  of  the  Jewish  writers  at  that  time,  who  were 
enamoured  of  Hagadic,  Kabbalistical,  and  astrological  interpreta- 
tions. The  grammatical  part  of  his  work  called  the  Michlol  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  Guidacier,  Paris,  1540;  and  a  Latin 
version  of  the  roots  was  published  in  1535.  Besides  these 
aufhors,  many  other  grammarians  wrote  between  the  tenth 
and  thirteenth  century,  but  their  works,  scarcely  known  beyond 
the  titles,  have  either  perished  or  lie  unpublished  in  private  or 
public  libraries. 

§  2. — Decay  of  Grammatical  Research  among  the  jfews^ 

A.D.  1250 — 1500. 

Not  long  after  Kimchi,  the  philological  studies  of  the  Jewish 
schdlars  rather  fell  off  than  increased.  Talmudical  researches 
absorbed  the  attention  almost  entirely,  because  they  had  an 
immediate  and  practical  bearing  on  the  duties  of  life.  The 
knowledge  ot  l\ve  cogciaX.^  \d;\om%,  ^ijecially  Arabic  and  Syriac, 
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was  lost,  and  by  adhering  to  the  authority  of  the  older  gfram- 
marians  the  independent  grammatical  inquiry  was  paralyzed  and 
checked.  The  few  grammarians  known  to  us  from  this  period  of 
transition  are : — 

1.  Isaac  ben  Moses^  or  Praphiat  Duran^  of  Aragon,  who 
flourished  between  1360 — 141 2,  and  was  also  surnamed  Ephodaeus^ 
from  his  principal  work,  "T13i^  HtoyD,  a  Hebrew  grammar, 
divided  into  thirty-two  chapters,  with  an  interesting  and  elaborate 
introduction.  He  was  the  first  who  demonstrated  that  the  Niphal 
has  a  reflexive  or  reciprocal  instead  of  the  passive  meaning.  He 
greatly  praised  Abulwalid,  and  held  him  the  best  grammarian, 
and  often  criticized  and  censured  David  Kimchi,  and  seems  to 
have  duly  appreciated  these  decreases  of  scientific  investigation. 
This  important  grammar,  which  Duran  finished  in  1403,  has  lately 
been  published  from  different  MSS.  by  Dr.  I.  Friedlander  and 
lak.  Kohn,  Wien,  1868.  For  an  analysis  of  it  comp.  S.  Grone- 
mann,  de  Profiatii  Durani  (JEfodaei)  vita  ac  studiis,  cum  in  alias 
literas  turn  in  grammaticam  collatis^  Vratislaviae,  1869,  p.  31,  seq. 

2.  Moses  ben  Sftemtob,  called  Ibn  C/iabib,  wrote  a  grammar, 
\yth  i^SID,  and  a  valuable  treatise  on  poetical  forms,  DUTD  ^!DT7, 
printed  first  at  Constantinople  about  1500,  and  edited  with 
editions  of  W.  Heidenheim,  Rodelheim,  1806. 

3.  The  author  of  ^"icn  ^pHpT,  who  gives  an  explanation 
of  the  grammatical  parts  of  Rashi's  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, availed  himself  chiefly  of  the  preceding  grammarians. 

4.  Samuel  Jarchi^  of  Lunel,  is  the  author  of  a  small  work, 
DHID^  T^tC>^,  wherein  he  states  the  seven  conjugations  of  verbs 
now  generally  given  in  grammars. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  some  others  belong  to  this 
period,  as :  Joseph  ben  Judah  Sarck,  or  Sarko,  of  Italy,  the  author 
of  Uhv^  y^,  Paris,  1520;  Isaak  Nathan,  the  author  of  the 
Hebrew  Concordance,  yiM  ^^h^D,  composed  after  the  example 
of  Father  Arlot  (1290) ;  Menachem  beti  Moses  Tamar,  about  1450, 
author  of  D^Otoa  ^V}^'^\  Solomon  Urbino  of  Italy  (about 
1480),  the  author  of  "TJ^ID  bn'^  on  synonyms ;  Elijah  del 
Medigo,  of  Padua  (died  1493),  also  called  Elias  Cretetisis,  the 
teacher  of  Pico  di  Mirandola  ;  Judah,  called  Messer  Leon  Hebreo, 
of  Mantua,  author  of  a  learned  work,  TDDH  rxt>, 
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OUR  READINGS  IN  THE  HEBREW 

SCRIPTURES. 

The  Minor  Prophets. — Hosea. 

{ConUmud  from  page  388.) 

The  first  series  of  Prophecies  with  which  Hoshea  was  inspired, 
concluded  with  a  summons  to  Israel  to  own  Judah,  from  whom 
the  Ten  Tribes  shall  have  been  long  estranged,  as  Brethren  and 
Sisters.  During  that  estrangement,  it  would  appear  from  the 
commencement  of  the  second  series  of  Hoshea's  Prophecies,  an 
apostate  idolatrous  Church,  under  the  image  of  an  abandoned 
profligate  woman,  would  claim  to  be  Israel's  spiritual  mother. 
Hence  the  Prophet  was  inspired  to  begin  his  next  series  of 
Prophecies  in  the  following  strain : — 

Strive  with  your  mother,  strive  :  for  she  is  not  my 
wife,  and  i  am  not  her  husband,  and  let  her  remove 
her  alluring  harlotry  from  her  face,  and  her  inciting 

ADULTERY  FROM  BETWEEN  HER  BREASTS.  LEST  I  STRIP  HER 
TO  NUDITY,  AND  EXHIBIT  HER  AS  ON  THE  DAY  OF  HER  BIRTH ; 
AND  MAKE  HER  LIKE  A  WILDERNESS,  AND  RENDER  HER  AS 
A  STERILE  LAND,  AND  SLAY  HER  WITH  THIRST.  AND  I 
WILL  NOT  HAVE  MERCY  UPON  HER  CHILDREN,  FOR  THEY 
ARE  THE  CHILDREN  OF  HARLOTRY.^ 

In  this  brief  paragraph  we  have  a  true  sketch  of  the  origin  of 
the  Church  of  God ;  whether  under  the  Jewish,  or  under  the 
Gentile  dispensations,  her  apostasy  from  her  Divine  Lord  and 
Husband  ;  and  her  eventual  rejection  by  her  once  loving  RE- 
DEEMER. Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  to  whose  denunciations  we  shall 
presently  refer,  are  explicit  on  this  subject  The  Church  of 
God  under  the  former  dispensation  had  the  lowest  possible 
origin.  She  was  chosen  whilst  in  a  wilderness,  starved  and 
naked.  In  process  of  time,  however,  when  every  favour  was 
lavished  upon  her,  she  forgot  the  Guide  of  her  youth.  She 
sought  other  lovers,  and  that  brow  which  should  have  reflected 
the  affectionate  solicitude  and  fidelity  of  her  Husband-SaviouR 
became  marred  by  the  bold  effrontery  of  an  abandoned  profligate. 
That  heart  which  should  have  been  covered  with,  and  guarded  by 

f  Thb  series  of  prophecies  commences  in  the  modern  Hebrew  Bibles  with  chap.  ii< 
4,  and  in  the  English  Version  with  chap.  ii.  2. 
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the  breastplate  of  righteousness,  as  holy  unto  God,  became 
defiled  by  all  sorts  of  meretricious  adornings,  in  order  to  attract 
reciprocity  of  love  with  her  Saviour-God'S  great  enemy,  the 
god  of  all  idolatries  and  idolatrous  nations.  So  was  it  with  the 
early  Church,  under  this  dispensation,  the  Gentile-Christian  dis- 
pensation. It  was  poor,  very  poor  in  its  origin  ;  as  the  traces  in 
the  catacombs  of  Rome,  and  in  other  churches  of  primeval  Chris- 
tendom testify  ;  but  it  began  soon  to  be  aggrandized.  She  left  her 
first  love,  as  the  Church  of  Ephesus  has  done.  She  began  to  teach 
"  the  doctrine  of  Balaam,"  "  to  eat  things  sacrificed  unto  idols,  and 
to  commit  fornication,"  as  the  Church  of  Pergamos  has  done.  She 
began  to  patronize  a  Jezebel,  to  suffer  her  to  teach,  and  to  seduce 
the  servants  of  Christ  to  commit  fornication,  and  to  eat  things 
sacrificed  unto  idols,  as  the  Church  of  Thyatira  has  done.  She 
began  to  make  her  boast  that  she  had  a  name  that  she  lived, 
whilst  she  was  dead,  as  the  Church  of  Sardis  has  done.  She  be- 
came lukewarm  and  sickening ;  she  began  to  boast  that  she  was  rich 
"  and  increased  with  goods,  and  to  have  need  of  nothing  ; "  she 
knew  not  that  she  was  wretched,  and  miserable  and  poor  and 
blind  and  naked,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Church  of  Laodicea. 
The  early  Gentile  Christian  Church  became  dominant,  the 
Church  of  Rome  began  to  arrogate  to  herself  the  cognomen 
•*  Mother  Church."  It  is  possible  that  such  a  Church  was  fore- 
seen to  have  obtained  for  a  time  the  allegiance  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  house  of  Israel.  To  that  portion  of  the  family 
of  Jacob  may  the  opening  words  of  this  series  of  prophecies  be 
addressed  in  reference  to  that  apostate  idolatrous  Church,  the 
pretender  Mother  Church ;  as  well  as  the  Lord's  determination 
to  discard  her  for  ever.  Hence  the  behest,  "  Strive  with  your 
mother,  strive  :  for  she  is  not  my  wife,  and  I  am  not  her  hus- 
band.*' If  we  were  permitted  to  borrow  an  illustration  from 
modern  history,  we  should  choose  for  that  purpose  the  period 
of  the  Reformation.  When  the  professing  children  of  papal 
Christianity  in  Germany  and  England  felt  called  upon  to  con- 
tend with  the  Romish  Church  against  her  usurped  motherhood, 
and  disavow  any  spiritual  family  connexion ;  inasmuch  as  the 
Lord  would  not  have  her  as  His  Bride,  nor  was  He  her  Bride- 
groom. Such  was  not  to  be  the  case  with  the  real,  though 
faithless  and    profligate    wife ;    the    latter    would  experience 
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terrible  periods  of  disgrace  and  punishments,  but  should  even- 
tually be  received  into  favour,  into  everlasting  favour.  Hence 
the  sorrowful  soliloquy  which  follows  : — 

Verily  their  own  mother  has  committed  whoredom  ; 
she  that  conceived  them  has  caused  shame  ;  when  she 
said  i  will  go  after  my  lovers,  the  givers  of  my  bread 
and  water,  my  wool  and  my  flax,  my  oil  and  my  drink. 

There  is  a  change  here  from  DDDK,  "  your  mother,"  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  to  DDi^,  "  their  own  mother."  It  is  note- 
worthy that  in  the  latter  case  the  genuine  mother  is  signified 
by  the  word  DJIlin,  "  she  that  conceived  them."  Whilst  in  the 
former  case,  where  the  pretender-mother  is  a  usurper,  and  an 
impostor,  there  is  not  the  significant  word  DDmVT,  "she  that 
conceived  you." 

The  Divine  Soliloquist  proceeds  : — 

Therefore,  behold  I  am  entangling  her  way*  amongst 

THORNS  ;  I  will  FENCE  ABOUT  HER  OWN  ENCLOSURE,  AND  HER 
PATHS  SHE  SHALL  NOT  FIND.  And  she  SHALL  PURSUE  HER 
LOVERS,  BUT  SHE  SHALL  NOT  OVERTAKE  THEM;  AND  SHE 
SHALL  SEEK  THEM,  BUT  SHALL  NOT  FIND.  THEN  SHE  SAID,  I 
WILL  GO  AND  RETURN  TO  MY  FIRST  (Ish)  HUSBAND  ;  FOR  IT  WAS 
BETTER  WITH  ME  THEN  THAN  IT  IS  NOW.  BUT  SHE  KNEW 
NOT  as  yet  THAT  it  was  I  WHO  GAVE  UNTO  HER  THE  CORN, 
AND  THE  WINE,  AND  THE  OIL,  AND  SILVER  HAVE  I  INCREASED 
UNTO  HER,  AND  GOLD  also,  which  SHE  MADE  INTO  A  BaAL. 

We  would  remark  that  we  have  in  the  paragraph  which  we 
have  just  read,  a  subtle  allusion  to  the  supposed  synonym  of 
ttf^i*,  ISH,  and  *?yn,  Baal,  both  of  which  came  to  signify  HUS- 
BAND. It  was  erroneously  introduced  into  the  Sacred  Tongue 
at  a  later  date  of  its  development.  The  primeval  Hebrew  word 
for  husband  was  unquestionably  ItPi*,  ISH,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
sacred  narrative  relative  to  the  creation  of  rwi*,  ISHAH,  woman, 
where  we  learn  that  husband  and  wife  was  one  flesh.  The  later 
word  for  husband,  71^2,  Baal,  signifies  domineering  lord  or  master. 
The  illegitimacy  of  the  synonym  will  appear  most  palpable  at  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  soliloquy.  It  is  moreover  to  be  noticed 
that  the  ^^,  ISH,  to  which  the  profligate  wife  said  she  would 

•  Early  Versions,  as  vje\l  as  the  analogy  of  the  whole  of  the  soliloquy,  justify  the 
reading  of  ron,  her  way^  m  Wew  ol  "Xra,  tKy  u^ay . 
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return  was  not  her  legitimate  husband,  but  to  one  who  usurped 
that  honoured  name.  Hence  the  sorrowful  saying,  **  But  she 
knew  not  as  yet  that  it  was  I,"  &c.,  &c.,  and  hence  the  continuance 
of  the  threatened  punishment : — 

Therefore  will  I  return,  and  will  take  away  My 

CORN  IN  ITS  TIME,  AND  MY  WINE  IN  ITS  APPOINTED  SEASON  ; 
AND  I  HAVE  RESCUED  MY  WOOL  AND  MY  FLAX  THAT  IT 
SHOULD  NOT  COVER  HER  NAKEDNESS.*  AND  NOW  WILL  I 
EXPOSE  HER  VILENESS  BEFORE  THE  EYES  OF  HER  LOVERS; 
AND  ISH  *  SHALL  NOT  DELIVER  HER  OUT  OF  MY  HAND.  AND 
I  WILL  SUSPEND  ALL  HER  JOY,  HER  FESTIVAL,  HER  NEW 
MOON,  AND  HER  SABBATH,  AND  ALL  HER  APPOINTED  FEAST. 
And  I  WILL  MAKE  DESOLATE  HER  VINERY,  AND  HER  FIG-TREE — 
WHICH  SHE  SAID,  '  THEY  ARE  A  REWARD  UNTO  ME,  WHICH  MY 
LOVERS  HAVE  GIVEN  TO  ME '—AND  I  WILL  MAKE  THEM  A 
FOREST,   AND   THE   BEAST   OF   THE  FIELD   SHALL   EAT  THEM. 

And  I  WILL  VISIT  upon  her  the  days  of  the  Baalim  to 

WHOM  she  burnt  INCENSE,  AND  WHEN  SHE  ADORNED  HER- 
SELF with  HER  NOSE-RING  AND  HER  JEWELLERY,  AND  SHE 
WENT  AFTER  HER  LOVERS,  AND  ME  SHE  FORGOT,  IT  IS  THE 
ORACLE  OF  THE  LORD. 

By  the  expressions  "  all  her  joy,  her  festival,  her  new  moon, 
and  her  Sabbath,"  all  her  appointed  feast,  we  understand  the 
ordinances  which  idolatrous  Israel  instituted  in  honour  oiBaalim^ 
or  false  lords,  or  gods,  or  husbands,  instead  of  God*s  or- 
dinances, and  sacred  institutions.  By  the  expression,  "And  I 
will  visit  upon  her  the  days  of  the  Baalim,"  &c.,  we  understand  that 
the  Lord  intimated  that  He  would  recall  to  the  mind,  or  bring  to 
the  remembrance  of  the  punished  and  afflicted  profligate  her 
past  delinquencies  which  proved  the  occasion  of  the  long  series  of 
troubles  which  came  upon  her.  We  consider  that  the  word 
^JTTpSI,  "And  I  will  visit,"  must  be  taken  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  expression  DDJIi*  Tp9^  lp9  O^n^H,  "God  will  as- 
suredly visit  you  "  (Gen.  1.  25).  That  is,  God  will  certainly  re- 
member Joseph's  brethren.  When  the  chastisements  shall  have 
produced  the  recollection  of  past  misdeeds — something  like  that 

'  MS.  authority,  as  well  as  the  general  sense,  sanctions  the  reading  m03O,  not  to 
cover,  rather  than  rncDS  to  coi'er. 

^  TYie  first  kmband  of  whom  she  spoke  previously. 
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in  the  mind  of  the  prodigal  son— then  the  DiVINE  HUSBAND'S 
treatment  will  change  towards  the  conscience-stricken,  wa5nvard 
and  faithless  one ;  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  shall  not  yet 
see  the  whole  extent  of  her  delinquencies.  Hence  the  Divine 
announcement  which  immediately  follows.  The  Prophet's 
annotation,  "  It  is  the  oracle  of  the  Lord,"  intimates  that  the 
utterance  which  is  to  follow  was  to  be  of  a  different  character. 
Therefore,  Behold  I  will  persuade  her,  and  I  will 

LEAD  HER  INTO  THE  WILDERNESS,  AND  I  WILL  SPEAK  TO  HER 
HEART.  And  I  WILL  GRANT  UNTO  HER  VINEYARDS  even 
FROM  THENCE  ;  AND  THE  VALLEY  OF  TROUBLE  shall  be  turned 

into  a  door  of  hope.  and  she  shall  be  afflicted  there 
in  accordance  with  the  days  of  her  youth,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  days^of  her  coming  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt. 

This  passage  should  be  read  in  connexion  with  the  twentieth 
chapter — according  to  modem  divisions  of  Holy  Writ — of  the 
prophesies  by  Ezekiel ;  especially  with  the  thirty-third  and  five 
following  verses; — ^*'As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  surely 
with  a  mighty  hand,  and  with  a  stretched  out  arm,  and  with  fury 
poured  out,  will  I  rule  over  you :  and  I  will  bring  you  out 
from  the  people,  and  will  gather  you  out  of  the  countries 
wherein  ye  are  scattered,  with  a  mighty  hand,  and  with  a 
stretched  out  arm,  and  with  fury  poured  out.  And  I  will  bring 
you  into  the  wilderness  of  the  people,  and  there  will  I  plead 
with  you  face  to  face.  Like  as  I  pleaded  with  your  fathers  in 
the  wilderness  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  so  will  I  plead  with  you, 
saith  the  Lord  GoD.  And  I  will  cause  you  to  pass  under  the  rod, 
and  I  will  bring  you  into  the  bond  of  the  covenant :  and  I  will 
purge  out  from  among  you  the  rebels,  and  them  that  transgress 
against  me  ;  I  will  bring  them  forth  out  of  the  country  where  they 
sojourn,  and  they  shall  not  enter  into  the  Land  of  Israel :  and  ye 
shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord."  Also  m  connexion  with  the 
eighth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  ;  especially  with  the 
second  and  third  verses  :— "  And  thou  shalt  remember  all  the  way 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  led  thee  these  forty  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness, to  humble  thee,  and  to  prove  thee,  to  know  what  was  in 
thine  heart,  whether  thou  wouldest  keep  His  commandments,  or 
no.     And  He  Vvutu\A^A  t\v^^,^xv^^\3a^x^^  \X\£e  to  hunger,  and  fed 
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thee  with  manna,  which  thou  knewest  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers 
know ;  that  He  might  make  thee  know  that  man  doth  not  live  by 
bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord  doth  man  live."  We  take  the  root  and  import  of  the 
word  nrDjn — which  we  render  advisedly,  **  And  she  shall  be 
afflicted  " — to  be  the  same  as  that  of  IJJD,  in  our  last  quota- 
tion, which  we  render,  "  and  He  afflicted  thee."  When  all  the 
chastisements  should  have  produced  the  intended  results,  then 
shall  follow  **  the  restitution  of  all  things,"  a  description  of  which 
is  given  in  the  following  Divine,  terse  utterances  ;  first  addressed 
to  backsliding  Israel,  and  then  addressed  to  the  world  in  general, 
in  the  following  terms : —  • 

And  it  shall  be  in  that  day  thou  shalt  call  Me  Ishi, 

AND  THOU  SHALT  NO  MORE  CALL  ME  BAALL 

That  is,  thou  shalt  call  Me  "  my  ISH  ;"  the  appellation  of  the 
primeval  husband,  the  first  Adam.  "  In  that  day,"  I  shall 
cleanse  you  from  all  your  pollutions  and  defilements  of  former 
years,  that  you  may  become  like  "  a  chaste  Virgin  "  to  be  received 
by  Me,  "the  second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  Heaven," 
once  more,  and  for  ever  and  ever,  as  My  Bride  ;  and  I  shall  be 
thy  eternal  BRIDEGROOM.  "  Thou  shalt  no  more  call  Me  my 
Baal;"  the  name  by  which  thou  didst  indiscriminately  call  Me 
and  thy  false  gods. 

And  I  WILL  REMOVE  THE  NAMES  OF  THE  BaALIM  FROM 
HER  MOUTH,  AND  THEY  SHALL  NOT  BE  REMEMBERED  ANY 
MORE  BY  THEIR  NAME.  AnD  I  WILL  DECREE  A  COVENANT 
FOR  THEM,  IN  THAT  DAY,  WITH  THE  BEAST  OF  THE  FIELD,  AND 
WITH  THE  FOWL  OF  HEAVEN,  AND  WITH  THE  CREEPING  THINGS 
OF  THE  EARTH.  AND  BOW  AND  SWORD  AND  BATTLE  I  WILL 
BREAK  OUT  OF  THE  EARTH  ;  AND  I  WILL  MAKE  THEM  TO  LIE 
DOWN  SECURELY. 

The  last  two  Divine  sentences  should  be  studied  in  connexion 
with  the  thirty-sixth  and  thirty-seventh  chapters — ^according 
to  modern  arrangement — of  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel ;  especially 
with  the  following  declarations  : — "  And  I  will  sanctify  My  great 
name,  which  was  profaned  among  the  heathen,  which  ye  have 
profaned  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  and  the  heathen  shall  know  that 
I  am  the  Lord,  saith  the  Lord  God,  when  I  shall  be  sanctified 
in  you  before  their  eyes.     For  I  will  take  you  from  amoa^  t\v<^ 
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heathen,  and  gather  you  out  of  all  countries,  and  will  bring  you 
into  your  own  land.  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you, 
and  ye  shall  be  clean  :  from  all  your  filthiness,  and  from  all  your 
idols,  will  I  cleanse  you.  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and 
a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you :  and  I  will  take  away  the 
stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give  you  an  heart  of  flesh. 
And  I  will  put  My  spirit  within  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  My 
statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep  My  judgments,  and  do  them.  And 
ye  shall  dwell  in  the  land  that  I  gave  to  your  fathers ;  and  ye 
shall  be  My  people,  and  I  will  be  your  God.  I  will  also  save 
you  from  all  your  uncleannesses  :  and  I  will  call  for  the  corn,  and 
will  increase  it,  and  lay  no  famine  upon  you.  And  I  will 
multiply  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  and  the  increase  of  the  field,  that 
ye  shall  receive  no  more  reproach  of  famine  among  the  heathen." 

To  HOSHEA  alone  was  vouchsafed,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the 
details  of  the  triple  betrothal  of  Israel  as  the  Bride  of  "  the 
second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  Heaven,"  as  the  following  Divine 
apostrophe  evidently  intimates  : — 

"And  I  HAVE  BETROTHED  THEE  UNTO  ME  FOR  EVER: 
AND  I  HAVE  BETROTHED  THEE  UNTO  ME  BY  RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS, AND  BY  JUDGMENT,  AND  BY  LOVING-KINDNESS,  AND 
BY  MERCIES.  I  HAVE  BETROTHED  THEE  UNTO  ME  BY 
FAITH;  AND  THOU   HAST  KNOWN   THE  LORD." 

Let  us,  in  the  first  instance,  proceed  to  analyze  the  times  and 
terms  of  the  betrothal  of  the  Daughter  of  Zion.  The  Prophet, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  having  described  Israel's  redemption, 
regeneration,  and  restoration,  expatiates  upon  His  diflferent  be- 
trothals to  the  Daughter  of  Zion,  and  the  dates  of  the  same  :— 
"And  I  have  betrothed  thee  unto  Me  for  ever."  The  first 
betrothal  of  the  nation,  yet  unborn,  took  place  in  the  eternal 
purpose  of  God,  by  electing  grace,  from  all  eternity.  But  the 
election  of  the  Bride  was  a  mystery  till  the  call  of  Abraham.  It 
was  a  mystery  to  Abraham's  seed  till  their  exodus  from  Egypt. 
It  was  almost  ignored  by  them  till  the  days  of  their  Psalmist- 
King.  David  made  that  betrothal  the  theme  of  one  of  the 
sublimest  odes  for  the  service  of  God  in  the  days  of  yore.  We 
mean  the  Forty-fifth  Psalm.  Let  us  just  quote  a  few  verses 
from  it  "  Thy  tVviotv^,  O  Ciod/\^  ^^t  ^m^c  and  ever  :  the  sceptre 
of  Thy  kingdom  \s  a  n^X.  ^c^^V.x^.   TVvaw.  Vs^^^\.  xv^^i«:?iscLess, 
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and  hatest  wickedness  :  therefore  God,  Thy  God,  hath  anointed 
Thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  Thy  fellows.  All  Thy 
garments  smell  of  myrrh,  and  aloes,  and  cassia,  out  of  the  ivory 
palaces  whereby  they  have  made  Thee  glad.  Kings*  daughters 
were  among  thy  honourable  women  :  upon  Thy  right  hand  did 
stand  the  queen  in  gold  of  Ophir.  Hearken,  O  daughter,  and 
consider,  and  incline  thine  ear ;  forget  also  thine  own  people,  and 
thy  father's  house  ;  so  shall  the  King  greatly  desire  thy  beauty : 
for  He  is  thy  Lord ;  and  worship  thou  Him.  And  the  daughter 
of  Tyre  shall  be  there  with  a  gift ;  even  the  rich  among  the 
people  shall  intreat  thy  favour.  The  King's  daughter  is  all 
glorious  within  ;  her  clothing  is  of  wrought  gold.  She  shall  be 
brought  unto  the  King  in  raiment  of  needlework  :  the  virgins 
her  companions  that  follow  her  shall  be  brought  unto  thee. 
With  gladness  and  rejoicing  shall  they  be  brought ;  they  shall 
enter  into  the  King's  palace.  Instead  of  thy  fathers  shall  be  thy 
children,  whom  thou  mayest  make  princes  in  all  the  earth.  I 
will  make  thy  name  to  be  remembered  in  all  generations :  there- 
fore shall  the  people  praise  thee  for  ever  and  ever."  * 

We  are  very  desirous  that  you  should  bear  in  mind  the  struc- 
ture of  the  few  verses  which  we  have  just  read  to  you,  and 
observe  how  the  BRIDEGROOM,  the  Bride,  and  the  Guests  are 
respectively  apostrophized. 

The  Prophets  dwell  upon  that  betrothal  with  all  the  wonderful 
variety  and  fascinating  charms  of  that  exquisite  language,  the 
Sacred  Tongue.  We  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  a  few  of  those  passages.  You  know  the  grand  description 
which  Moses  gives  of  Israel's  election.  Let  us,  however,  read  it 
to  you  : — "  When  the  most  High  divided  to  the  nations  their 
inheritance,  when  He  separated  the  sons  of  Adam,  He  set  the 
bounds  of  the  people  according  to  the  number  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  For  the  Lord's  portion  is  His  people  ;  Jacob  is  the  lot 
of  His  inheritance.  He  found  him  in  a  desert  land,  and  in  the 
waste  howling  wilderness  ;  He  led  him  about.  He  instructed  him. 
He  kept  him  as  the  apple  of  His  eye.  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up 
her  nest,  fluttereth  over  her  young,  spreadeth  abroad  her 
wings,  taketh  them,  beareth  them  on  her  wings :  so  the  Lord 
alone  did  lead  him,  and  there  was  no  strange  god  with 
Him." ' 
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The  first  of  these  verses  which  we  have  just  read  to  you,  namely 
the  eighth,  is  the  text  of  the  glorious  Haidad/  the  hundred 
and  thirty-sixth  Psalm,  evidently  the  composition  of  Moses  him- 
self. You  will  recollect  that  the  first  three  verses  of  that  ma- 
jestic hymn  of  praise  consist  of  an  appeal  to  the  worshippers  to 
give  thanks  to  the  God  of  gods  and  Lord  of  lords.  The  fourth 
and  five  following  verses  consist  of  an  attempt  to  describe  Him 
by  His  wonderful  work,  the  creation  of  the  Universe.  From  the 
tenth  verse  to  the  end  of  the  Psalm,  we  have  a  concise  but  pre- 
cise epitome  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people.  Each  verse 
ends  with  the  refrain  sung  in  grand  chorus  : — "  For  His  mercy 
endureth  for  ever."  Read  the  words  of  Moses*  song  in  Deute- 
ronomy which  we  have  just  quoted — especially  the  eighth  verse, 
"  When  the  Most  High  divided  to  the  nations  their  inheritance, 
when  He  separated  the  sons  of  Adam,  He  set  the  bounds  of  the 
people  according  to  the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel  ^' — side 
by  side  with  the  Psalm  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  and  you 
will  not  only  have  the  best  possible  exposition  of  the  former,  but 
you  will  obtain  the  clearest  possible  view  of  God's  eternal  and 
electing  grace  respecting  Israel.  Do  we  require  any  other  proof 
of  Israel's  hrst  betrothal  to  the  Lord  God  ;  then  we  have  it  in 
the  interpretation  which  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  was  inspired  to 
give  of  the  passage  which  we  have  quoted  from  the  fifth  book  of 
Moses.  "  Go  and  cry  in  the  ears  of  Jerusalem,  saying.  Thus 
saith  the  LORD  :  I  remember  thee,  the  kindness  of  thy  youth, 
the  love  of  thine  espousals,  when  thou  wentest  after  Me  in  the 
wilderness,  in  the  land  that  was  not  sown.  Israel  was  holiness 
unto  the  LORD,  and  the  firstfruits  of  his  increase :  all  that 
devour  him  shall  offend  ;  evil  shall  come  upon  them,  saith  the 
Lord."  • 

How  fearfully  unfaithful  has  the  chosen  Bride  proved  !  The 
prophecies  of  Hoshea  prove  this  most  clearly.  Equally  so  the 
withering  and  scathing  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  Prophet  EzekieL 
We  dare  only  quote  a  few  verses  from  that  vehement  denuncia- 
tion :  **  Now  when  I  passed  by  thee,  and  looked  upon  thee,  behold, 
thy  time  was  the  time  of  love  ;  and  I  spread  my  skirt  over  thee, 
and  covered  thy  nakedness  :  yea,  I  sware  unto  thee,  and  entered 

*  See  Mary;o\\o>ilVs  l{<mit%i  Thanksgiving  Sermon^  entitled  the  Haidad. 

*  Jer.  ii.  2,  3. 
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into  a  covenant  with  thee,  saith  the  Lord  GrOD,  and  thou  becamest 
mine  ....  I  clothed  thee  also  with  broidered  work,  and  shod 
thee  with  badgers*  skins,  and  I  girded  thee  about  with  fine  linen, 
and  I  covered  thee  with  silk.  I  decked  thee  also  with  ornaments, 
and  I  put  bracelets  upon  thy  hands,  and  a  chain  on  thy  neck.  And 
I  put  a  jewel  on  thy  forehead,  and  earrings  in  thine  ears,  and  a 
beautiful  crown  upon  thine  head.  Thus  wast  thou  decked  with 
gold  and  silver ;  and  thy  raiment  was  of  fine  linen,  and  silk,  and 
broidered  work ;  thou  didst  eat  fine  flour,  and  honey,  and  oil : 
and  thou  wast  exceeding  beautiful,  and  thou  didst  prosper  into 
a  kingdom.  And  thy  renown  went  forth  among  the  heathen  for 
thy  beauty  :  for  it  was  perfect  through  My  comeliness,  which  I 
had  put  upon  thee,  saith  the  Lord  GOD."*  How  very  like  the  de- 
scription of  the  Bride  and  her  ornaments  in  the  forty-fifth  Psalm! 
Then  follows  an  account  of  Israel's  apostasy,  in  language  which 
makes  one  shrink  from  repeating.  Hence  comes  the  second 
betrothal 

"I  have  betrothed  thee  unto  Me  by  righteousness  and  by 
judgment"  How  Hoshea's  contemporary,  Isaiah,  dilated  and 
expatiated  upon  that  betrothal !  Hear  him :  "  How  is  the 
faithful  city  become  an  harlot !  it  was  full  of  judgment ;  righteous- 
ness lodged  in  it ;  but  now  murderers.  .  .  .  And  I  will  turn  my 
hand  upon  thee,  and  purely  purge  away  thy  dross,  and  take 
away  all  thy  tin :  and  I  will  restore  thy  judges  as  at  the  first, 
and  thy  counsellors  as  at  the  begfinning :  afterward  thou  shalt  be 
called,  The  city  of  righteousness,  the  faithful  city.  Zion  shall  be 
redeemed  by  judgment,  and  her  converts  by  righteousness."' 
Yes,  "  by  righteousness  and  by  judgment ; "  the  very  words 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  employed  by  Hoshea  when  describing  the 
terms  of  the  second  betrothal.  How  clearly  is  Israel's  great 
tribulation,  spoken  of  by  our  Saviour,  hinted  at  here !  "  For 
then  shall  be  great  tribulation,  such  as  was  not  since  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  world  to  this  time,  no,  nor  ever  shall  be.  And  except 
those  days  should  be  shortened,  there  should  no  flesh  be  saved : 
but  for  the  elect's  sake  those  days  shall  be  shortened."  * 

But  as  the  first  betrothal  was  by  electing  grace,  so  will  the 
second  be.  Hence  the  supplemental  terms  of  that  betrothal : — 
"  And  by  loving-kindness  and  by  mercies."    This  betrothal  will 

•  Ezek.  xvi.  8,  13,  14.  7  Isau  i.  21,  25—27.  •  Matt.  xxiv.  21,  22* 
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be  ratified  in  nuptials  of  eternal  fidelity  and  felicity ; — for  un- 
feigned faith  shall  then  be  the  characteristic  of  the  daughter  of 
Zion.  The  terms  of  the  third  betrothal  will  thus  be  rehearsed : — 
"And  I  have  betrothed  thee  unto  Me  by  Faith  ;  and  thou  hast 
known  the  Lord.*'  Yes,  "by  Faith!'*  This  is  the  proper 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  word  Be-EMOONAH  ;  just  as  it  was 
rightly  rendered  in  Habakkuk,  the  second  chapter,  in  the 
last  clause  of  the  fourth  verse : — **  But  the  just  shall  live  by  his 
Faith/' 

We  said  that  Hoshea's  contemporary,  Isaiah,  dilated  and 
expatiated  upon  the  betrothals  which  consummated  the  ever- 
lasting union  between  the  thrice  Holy  One  and  the  Daughter  of 
Zion.  So  he  did.  Listen  to  some  of  the  glowing  descriptions  of 
that  union  by  the  Evangelical  Prophet :  '*  And  I  will  make  all 
My  mountains  a  way,  and  My  highways  shall  be  exalted.  Behold, 
these  shall  come  from  far :  and,  lo,  these  from  the  north  and 
from  the  west;  and  these  from  the  land  of  Sinim.  Sing,  O 
heavens ;  and  be  joyful,  O  earth ;  and  break  forth  into  singing, 
O  mountains  :  for  the  Lord  hath  comforted  His  people,  and  will 
have  mercy  upon  His  afflicted.  But  Zion  said,  The  Lord  hath 
forsaken  me,  and  my  Lord  hath  forgotten  me.  Can  a  woman 
forget  her  sucking  child,  that  she  should  not  have  compassion  on 
the  son  of  her  womb }  Yea,  they  may  forget,  yet  will  I  not 
forget  thee.  Behold,  I  have  graven  thee  upon  the  palms  of  My 
hands  ;  thy  walls  are  continually  before  Me.  Thy  children  shall 
make  haste  ;  thy  destroyers  and  they  that  made  thee  waste  shall 
go  forth  of  thee.  Lift  up  thine  eyes  round  about,  and  behold  : 
all  these  gather  themselves  together,  and  come  to  thee.  As  I 
live,  saith  the  Lord,  thou  shalt  surely  clothe  thee  with  them  all, 
as  with  an  ornament,  and  bind  them  on  thee,  as  a  bride  doeth."* 
Here  the  whole  creation,  which  seems  from  the  hundred  and 
thirty-sixth  Psalm  to  have  sprung  into  existence  for  redeemed 
Israel's  behoof,  is  summoned  to  join  in  sacred  song  at  the  glorious 
nuptials. 

In  the  fifty-fourth  chapter,  beginning  at  the  fourth  verse,  we 
read  the  following :  "  Fear  not ;  for  thou  shalt  not  be  ashamed : 
neither  be  thou  confounded  ;  for  thou  shalt  not  be  put  to  shame  : 
for  thou  shalt  forget  the  shame  of  thy  youth,  and  shalt  not 
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remember  the  reproach  of  thy  widowhood  any  more.  For  thy 
Maker  is  thine  Husband  ;  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  His  name ;  and 
thy  Redeemer  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;  The  God  of  the  whole 
earth  shall  He  be  called.  For  the  Lord  hath  called  thee  as  a 
woman  forsaken  and  grieved  in  spirit,  and  a  wife  of  youth,  when 
thou  wast  refused,  saith  thy  God.  For  a  small  moment  have  I 
forsaken  thee  ;  but  with  great  mercies  will  I  gather  thee.  In  a 
little  wrath,  I  hid  my  face  from  thee  for  a  moment ;  but  with 
everlasting  kindness  will  I  have  mercy  on  thee,  saith  the  Lord 
thy  Redeemer." '  What  a  palpable  reference  have  we  not  here 
to  the  former  betrothals,  and  the  effects  of  the  Bride's  unfaithful- 
ness !  But  now  hear  the  Bride's  exultation  in  the  effects  of  the 
last  betrothal : — "  I  will  greatly  rejoice  in  the  LORD,  my  soul 
shall  be  joyful  in  my  God  :  for  He  hath  clothed  me  with  the 
garments  of  salvation.  He  hath  covered  me  with  the  robe  of 
righteousness.  As  a  Bridegroom  He  ministered  the  diadem,  and 
she  as  a  Bride  adorns  herself  with  her  bridal  jewels."'  One 
passage  more  from  the  great  Prophet-Bard  : — "  Thou  shalt  no 
more  be  termed  Forsaken ;  neither  shall  thy  land  any  more  be 
termed  Desolate :  but  thou  shalt  be  called  Hephzi-bah,  and  thy 
land  Beulah :  for  the  Lord  delighteth  in  thee,  and  thy  land  shall 
be  married.  For  as  a  young  man  marrieth  a  virgin,  so  shall  thy 
Builder  marry  thee  :  and  as  the  Bridegroom  rejoiceth  over  the 
Bride,  so  shall  thy  God  rejoice  over  thee."  *  It  is  interesting  to 
notice,  in  connexion  with  tliis  description  of  God  the  Bridegroom, 
that  when  He  formed  the  rib,  which  He  had  taken  from  man 
into  a  wife  for  man,  it  is  recorded,  according  to  the  original : — 
"  And  the  Lord  God  BUILDED  the  rib  which  He  had  taken  from 
Adam  into  a  woman."*  Hence  Isaiah's  descriptions,  "Thy 
Maker  is  thine  husband ; "  "  Thy  Builder  shall  marry  thee." 
So  much  for  Isaiah  at  present.  One  other  passage  from 
Jeremiah  on  the  same  subject :  "  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith 
the  Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of 
Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Judah :  not  according  to  the  cove- 
nant that  I  made  with  their  fathers  in  the  day  that  I  took  them 
by  the  hand  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  which  My 
covenant  they  brake,  although  I  was  an  HUSBAND  unto  them, 
saith  the  Lord.     But  this  shall  be  the  covenant  that  I  will  make 

*  Isa.  liv.  4--8.  «  Ibid.  Ixi.  lo.  »  Ibid.  Ixii.  4.  5.  *  Gen.  iL  2a. 
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with  the  house  of  Israel :  After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I 
will  put  My  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their 
hearts ;  and  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  My  people. 
And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbour,  and 
every  man  his  brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord  :  for  all  shall  know 
Me,  from  the  least  of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them,  saith  the 
Lord :  for  I  will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  I  will  remember 
their  sin  no  more.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  which  giveth  the  sun 
for  a  light  by  day,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  moon  and  of  the 
stars  for  a  light  by  night ;  which  divideth  the  sea  when  the  waves 
thereof  roar ;  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  His  name."  *  This  agrees 
exactly  with  the  terms  in  which  the  God-Brid^room  will  then 
apostrophize  the  Bride,  the  Daughter  of  Zion,  the  house  of  Israel 
and  the  house  of  Judah  : — "And  I  have  betrothed  thee  unto  Me 
by  Faith,  and  thou  hast  known  the  Lord,"  as  our  Prophet  was 
moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  write.  '*  They  all  shall  know  Me 
from  the  least  even  to  the  greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord,"  by 
the  mouth  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah. 

The  final  betrothal  is  followed  by  a  grand  universal  anthem 
— a  triumph  song — in  which  the  Creator  and  creation  take  part 
antiphonally,  echoing,  or  responding  to  YlZREiEL,  the  last 
gladsome  echo  being  that  of  the  LORD  HIMSELF,  as  the  follow- 
ing Divine  apostrophe  intimates  : — 

And  it  shall  be  in  that  day  I  will  Myself  respond,  is 
THE  Oracle  of  the  Lord,  I  will  even  respond  to  the 

HEAVENS  ;  AND  THEY  SHALL  RESPOND  TO  THE  EARTH  ;  AND 
THE  EARTH  SHALL  RESPOND  TO  THE  CORN,  AND  THE  WINE, 
AND  THE  OIL  ;  AND  THEY  SHALL  RESPOND  TO  YlZRE^L. 

We  understand  the  word  H^W,  "  I  will  respond,"  in  the  same 
sense  as  DHO  DH^  \j)n\  (Exodus  xv.  20),  "And  Miriam 
answered  them,"  that  is,  antiphonally ;  and  in  that  of  r6  "Uy 
(Numbers  xxi.  17),  "  respond  ye  to  it,"  to  the  song  there  given, 
antiphonally.  The  description  given  of  the  harmonious  concord 
between  the  Creator  and  His  creation  is  only  paralleled  by  the 
summonses  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  : — 

"  Remember  these,  O  Jacob  and  Israel ;  for  thou  art  My  ser- 
vant :  I  have  formed  thee ;  thou  art  My  servant :  O  Israel,  thou 
shalt  not  be  forgotten  of  Me.     I  have  blotted  out,  as  a  thick 
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cloud,  thy  transgressions,  and,  as  a  cloud,  thy  sins :  return  unto 
Me ;  for  I  have  redeemed  thee.  Sing,  O  ye  heavens ;  for  the 
Lord  hath  done  it:  shout,  ye  lower  parts  of  the  earth  :  break 
forth  into  singing,  ye  mountains,  O  forest,  and  every  tree  therein : 
for  the  Lord  hath  redeemed  Jacob,  and  glorified  Himself  in 
Israel.  .  .  . 

"  Sing,  O  heavens  ;  and  be  joyful,  O  earth  ;  and  break  forth 
into  singing,  O  mountains :  for  the  LORD  hath  comforted  His 
people,  and  will  have  mercy  upon  His  afflicted." 

The  heavens  and  the  earth  who  were  heretofore  summoned 
to  listen  to  Israel's  apostasy  and  infidelity  are  now  called  upon 
to  rejoice  in  the  regeneration  and  redemption  of  the  house  of 
Jacob  ;  and  especially  over  the  reunion  of  the  BRIDE  to  her 
liRiDEGROOM.  We  cannot  disconnect  this  from  the  Apocalyptic 
pictures  anent  the  same  event : — 

"  And  a  voice  came  out  of  the  throne,  saying,  Praise  our  God, 
all  ye  servants,  and  ye  that  fear  Him,  both  small  and  great  And 
I  heard  as  it  were  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  and  as  the 
voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings, 
saying,  Alleluia :  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth.  Let 
us  be  glad  and  rejoice,  and  give  honour  to  Him :  for  the 
marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and  His  wife  hath  made  herself 
ready.  And  to  her  was  granted  that  she  should  be  arrayed  in 
fine  linen,  clean  and  white :  for  the  fine  linen  is  the  righteous- 
ness of  saints.  And  he  saith  unto  me.  Write,  Blessed  are  they 
which  are  called  unto  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb.  And 
he  saith  unto  me,  These  are  the  true  sayings  of  God.  .  .  . 

"  And  there  came  unto  me  one  of  the  seven  angels  which  had 
the  seven  vials  full  of  the  seven  last  plagues,  and  talked  with 
me,  .saying,  Come  hither,  I  will  show  thee  the  BRIDE,  the  Lamb's 
wife.  And  he  carried  me  away  in  the  spirit  to  a  great  and  high 
mountain,  and  showed  me  that  great  city,  the  HOLY  JERUSALEM 
descending  out  of  heaven  from  God.  Having  the  glory  of  God  : 
and  her  light  was  like  unto  a  stone  most  precious,  even  like  a 
jasper  stone,  clear  as  crystal." 

This  series  of  prophecies,  like  the  preceding  one,  closes  with 
a  revocation  of  the  names  so  significant  of  the  Almighty's  dis- 
pleasure.    The  compassionate  LoRD-GOD  winds  up  : — 

And  I  WILL  sow  her  for  Myself  in  the  earth  ;  and 
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I  WILL  HAVE  MERCY  UPON  Lo  RUHAMAH  [THE  UNFITTED 
one],  and  I  WILL  SAY  TO  LO  AMMI  [NOT  MY  PEOPLE]  AMMI 
[MY  PEOPLE]  THOU  ART,  AND  HE  WILL  SAY,  MY  GOD. 

How  very  much  like  the  exclamation  of  Thomas,  the  type  of 
Israel  convinced  and  converted  !  when  the  unbelieving  Apostle 
looked  upon  Him  who  was  pierced  *  and  exclaimed — My  Lord 
AND  MY  God  ! 

A  long  time  had  now  elapsed  since  that  prophet  was  so 
mysteriously  enjoined  to  go  and  take  unto  himself  a  woman  who 
had  forsaken  the  guide  of  her  youth,  even  such  **a  strange 
woman "  as  Solomon  described  in  his  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
chapters  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  A  most  unlikely  person  to 
respect  the  conjugal  covenant  However,  the  prophet  obeyed  ; 
he  went  and  wedded  Gomer,  the  daughter  of  Diblaim.  The 
prophet  had  learnt  to  love  ardently  and  tenderly  the  once  way- 
ward Gomer.  She  bare  him  three  children.  The  besetting  sin, 
however,  of  the  wife,  so  ardently  and  so  undeservedly  beloved  by 
the  husband,  asserted  itself  again,  and  she  relapsed  to  the 
vicious  mode  of  the  life  of  her  younger  days.  She  forsook  her 
husband,  and  for  some  time  led  a  profligate  life,  apart  from  him 
by  whom  she  was,  nevertheless,  all  the  time  greatly  beloved,  not- 
withstanding that  his  love  was  mortified  and  poisoned  by  the 
wickedness  of  the  abandoned  mother  of  his  children,  whom  he 
never  thought  to  take  back  and  love  as  a  wife.  Hence  the 
following  behest : — 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Go  love  the  wife 
cherished  with  devouring  love,  who  is  yet  faithless. 
It  is  like  the  lord's  love  for  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  they  yet  turn  towards  other  gods,  and  love  the 
inflammation  of  grapes. 

Not  only  the  context,  but  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  Hebrew 
words  require  that  the  phrase  yi  JI^Jl^^  be  rendered  •*  cherished 
with  devouring  love  ;"  that  is,  love  that  feeds  upon  its  subject— 
a  sort  of  consuming  love.  (Canticles  viii.  6.)  A  love  which  the 
Shepherd  HiD,  who  feeds  his  own  sheep,  feels  for  every  one  of 
his  flock.  "  Like  the  Lord's  love  for  the  children  of  Israel,"  must 
mean,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Prophet  Hoshea,  the  ten  tribes  "  back- 
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sliding  Israel/*  exclusively,  and  not  indiscriminately  the  house 
of  Jacob  in  all  its  integrity.  We  consider  the  expression 
D^2^y  ^tt^'t£^^♦  to  convey  the  idea  of  to  be  set  on  fire  by  raisins. 
We  take  ^DVyk  to  be  the  root  of  ""^Vyk.  We  have  an  illustra- 
tion  of  the  expression  in  Isa.  v.  11. 

And  I  IMMURED  HER  UNTO    ME  WITH   FIFTEEN  PIECES  OF 
SILVER,  AND  FIFTEEN  EPHAHS  OF  BARLEY.* 

We  construe  the  verb  mD,  according  to  the  usual  and  or- 
dinary sense,  to  dig  in — in  this  case  immure^  dig  into  a  wall.  We 
venture  to  think  that  the  next  sentence  attests  the  soundness  of 
our  rendering  of  the  first  word  in  this  verse.  We  can  offer  no 
satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  "fifteen  pieces  of  silver,"  and  the 
"fifteen  ephahs  of  barley."  Both,  however,  were  evidently  in- 
tended to  supply  the  poor  incarcerated  wayward  one  with  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life  during  the  appointed  days  of  her 
imprisonment 

And  I  SAID  UNTO  her,  Many  days  shalt  thou  thus 

REMAIN  FOR  ME.  THOU  SHALT  NEITHER  PLAY  THE  PROFLIGATE, 
NOR  SHALT  THOU  BE  A  HUSBAND'S.      AnD  YET  I  AM  FOR  THEE. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  prophet  expected  that  his  sim- 
ple injunction  to  Gomer — considering  her  antecedents — ^would 
have  the  desired  effect  if  he  had  not  immured  her. 

For  many  days  shall  the  children  of  Israel  sit  with- 
out   A   KING,   AND    WITHOUT    A    PRINCE,    AND    WITHOUT    A 

sacrifice,  and  without  a  monument,  and  without  an 
ephod-teraphim.  latterly  shall  the  children  of 
Israel  return,  and  earnestly  seek  the  Lord  their 
God,  and  David  their  king.    They  shall  hasten  with 

anxious  EMOTION  TOWARDS  THE  LORD  AND  HiS  GOODNESS, 
IN  THE  LAST  DAYS. 

Here  we  have  three  distinct  epochs  in  the  history  of  Israel, 
which  begin  with  the  date  of  their  having  been  carried  away  by 
the  Assyrians,  and  shut  up,  for  many  days,  in  Halah  and  Habor, 
and  other  provinces  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  During  that  period, 
the  first  period,  Israel's  condition— political  and  religious — is 
minutely  described.  Politically,  without  a  king  and  without  a 
prince.  Religiously,  without  a  sacrifice,  and  without  a  monu- 
ment, and  without  an  ephod  cum  teraphim.  By  the  last-named 
thing  is  evidently  meant  that  species  of  concatentation  of  the 
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oracles  of  God  and  the  heathen  oracles,  which  Jeroboam  intro- 
duced into  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  That  such  is  the  import  of 
the  expression  is  proved  by  the  word  r>^  being  omitted  before 
D'9'\n,  the  simple  copulative  1  being  the  prefix  to  the  latter 
word.  How  long  that  period  lasted,  and  what  vicissitudes  befell 
Israel  during  that  period,  are  problems  to  be  solved  by  the 
settlement  of  another  question.  The  second  period  begins  with 
Israel's  return  and  earnestly  seeking  the  Lord  their  God,  and 
David  their  king.  This  period  is  one  of  earnest,  anxious 
reformation.  We  say  again,  if  the  Protestant  nations  might  be 
adduced  as  an  illustration,  we  should  say  that  Israel  is  here 
represented  as  enacting  what  the  reformed  Churches  of  England 
and  the  Continent  began  to  enact  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
the  latter  adopted  the  language  dictated  for  Israel,  and  con- 
tended with  the  impostor  Romish  "  mother  Church,"  and  told 
her  that  she  was  not  the  chosen  spouse  of  the  Lord,  nor  was  He 
her  husband  as  enjoined  in  the  first  series  of  Hoshea's  prophecies. 
The  third  period  will  be  one  of  extraordinary  activity,  solicitude, 
and  anxiety  in  making  known  the  Lord  and  His  goodness,  which 
will  usher  in  the  D^D\1  Jl^-Vm  "the  last  days"  (Isa.  ii.  2; 
Micah  iv.  \\ 


NOTE. 

THE  FIRST  NAPOLEON»S  OPINION  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 

A  VALUED  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  extract  from  "  Cooke's  Lectuirs  "  at 
Boston: — 

**  Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena,  said  that  something  mysterious  exists  in  universal  history 
in  its  relation  to  Christianity.  *Can  you  tell  me  who  Jesus  Christ  was?'  said  this 
Italian  greater  than  Caesar,  and  as  free  from  partisan  religious  prejudices.  The  question 
was  declined  by  Bertrand,  and  Napoleon  proceeded,  *Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you  '  (lara 
reading  now  from  a  passage  authorized  by  three  of  Napoleon's  biographers,  and  freely 
accepted  by  European  scholars  as  an  authoritative  statement  of  his  conversation  in 
exile),  *  Alexander,  Caesar,  Charlemagne,  and  I  myself  have  founded  great  Empires ; 
but  upon  what  did  these  creations  depend?  Upon  force.  Jesus  alone  founded  His 
Empire  upon  love,  and  to  this  very  day  millions  would  die  for  Him.  ...  I  think  I 
understand  something  of  human  nature  ;  and  I  tell  you  all  these  were  men,  and  I  am 
a  man.  No  other  is  like  Him.  Jesus  Christ  was  more  than  a  man.  I  have  inspired 
multitudes  with  such  an  enthusiastic  devotion  that  they  would  have  died  for  me  ;  but  to 
do  this  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  be  visibly  present,  with  the  electric  influence  of 
my  looks,  of  my  words,  of  my  voice.  When  I  saw  men  and  spoke  with  them  I  lighted 
up  the  flame  of  self-devotion  in  their  heart  .  .  .  Christ  alone  has  succeeded  in  so 
raising  the  mind  of  man  toward  the  unseen  that  it  becomes  insensible  to  the  barriers 
of  time  and  space.  Across  a  chasm  of  1 800  years  Jesus  Christ  makes  a  demand 
which  is  beyond  a\\  oVVveis  difficult  to  satisfy;  He  asks  for  that  which  a  philosopher 
may  often  seek  m  \aiiv  ax  vW\«a\^^  ^A>w&  VcwrA&,  Qt  a  father  of  his  children,  or  a  bride 
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of  her  spouse,  or  a  man  of  his  brother.  lie  asks  for  the  human  heart ;  He  will  have 
it  entirely  to  Himself;  He  demands  it  unconditionally,  and  forthwith  llis  demand  is 
granted.  Wonderful !  In  defiance  of  time  and  space,  the  soul  of  man,  with  all  its 
])Owers  and  faculties,  becomes  an  annexation  to  the  Empire  of  Christ.  All  who 
sincerely  believe  in  Him  experience  that  remarkable  supernatural  love  towards  Him. 
This  phenomenon  is  unaccountable;  it  is  altogether  beyond  the  scope  of  man's  creative 
powers.  Time,  the  great  destroyer,  is  jwwerless  to  extinguish  the  sacred  flame  ;  Time 
can  neither  exhaust  its  strength  nor  put  a  limit  to  its  range.  This  is  that  which  strikes 
me  most.  I  have  often  thought  ol  it  This  it  is  which  proves  to  me  quite  convincingly 
the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  * " 


LITERARY   NOTICES. 

The  Life  AND  Words  OF  Christ.     By  Cunningham  Gcikie,  D.D.   | 2  Vols.     Lon- 
don :  Henry  S.  King  and  &  Co. 

This  is  the  most  learned  work  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  all-absorbing  Theme  of 
which  it  treats.  On  reading  it,  chapter  after  chapter  seemed  to  testify  that  the 
Author  has  left  no  book  that  was  ever  written,  bearing  ever  so  remotely  on  **  The 
Life  and  Words  of  Christ,"  unread.  The  attentive  study  of  the  volumes  before  us 
will  furnish  the  student  with  materials  for  displaying  much  learning  in  every  branch 
and  department  of  theology  and  jurisprudence,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  Jewish, 
Roman,  Mohammedan,  and  Christian.  The  volumes  are  undoubtedly  entitled  to  an 
honoured  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  theological  student's  book- room,  on  account 
of  the  many  works  to  which  they  refer.  The  theological  scholar,  however,  cannot 
but  feel  disappointed  ;  he  must  wish  that  the  learned  Author  had  not  overladen 
his  work  with  such  an  overwhelming  amount  of  learning.  The  freauent  appeals  to 
Rabbinical  and  Germanic  lore  reduce  **  The  Life  and  Words  of  Christ "  to  a  few 
gems  buried  in  heaps  of  sand,  using  a  Rabbinical  simile,  which  makes  success  in  the 
search  for  the  former  more  than  doubtful. 

Then,  again,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Dr.Geikie,  like  the  brilliant  Dr.  Farrar, 
missed  the  all-important  points  of  many  of  the  incidents  in  the  Redeemer's  Life,  and 
the  drift  of  many  of  His  Words.  Nor  do  the  artistic  dilutions  of  many  of  the  Inci- 
dents and  Words  improve  the  intrinsic  style  and  character  of  the  very  handsome 
volumes.  We  shall  just  open  one  of  them  at  random.  We  have  taken  up  the 
second,  and  have  alighted  on  page  337,  at  the  bottom  of  which  begins  a  paraphrastic 
account  of  the  incidents  and  words  recorded  in  Luke  xiii.  10-21  ;  xiv.  1-6.  We 
reproduce  the  paraphrase  here  of  the  incident  recorded  in  the  former  chapter: — 

"  As  He  was  teaching  on  a  Sabbath  in  the  synagogue  of  one  of  the  outlying  towns 
of  Perea— half  Jewish,  half  heathen — He  noticed  in  the  audience,  behind  the  lattice 
which  separated  the  women  from  the  men,  a  poor  creature  drawn  together  by  a 
rheumatic  affection,  which  had  bowed  her  frame  so  terribly  that  she  could  not  raise 
herself  erect.  As  she  painfully  struggled  into  her  place,  Jesus  saw  her,  and  doubtless 
read,  in  her  supplicating  looks,  and  in  the  very  fact  that  she  had  come  to  the  House 
of  Go<l  in  spite  of  such  physical  infirmity,  an  evidence  that  she  was  a  fit  subject  for 
His  pitying  help.  Rising,  and  calling  across  the  Congregation  to  her"  [the  Author 
ovci looked  the  very  important  fact  in  the  Sacred  narrative,  that  "He  laid  hands  on 
her,"  so  that  she  must  have  been  close  to  Him,  and  needed  not  to  be  called  to  **  across 
the  Congregation  "]  **the  welcome  words  fell  on  her  ears — *  Woman,  thou  art  loosed 
from  thine  infirmity.'  The  cure  was  instantaneous.  In  a  moment  she  was  once 
more  straight  and  whole,  after  eighteen  years  of  deformity,  and  her  irrepressible 
thanks  to  Go<.l  for  the  mercy  vouch^ed  her  rang  through  the  synagogue,  and  made  a 
great  commotion. 

**The  head  ol  the  congregation,  however,  was  a  cold  Rabbinical  pedant.  Intensely 
profesbiunal,  he  could  sec  nothing  but  an  irregularity.  It  was  the  Sabbath  day,  and 
the  Rabbis  had  decided  that  no  cure  was  lawful  on  the  Sabbath  except  where  death 
was  imminent  *  Silence! '  cried  he  indignantly,  *  there  are  six  days  in  which  men 
ought  to  work;  it  would  be  much  more  becoming  if  this  person  were  to  t^oasx^V^RX 
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that:  and  if  you,  for  your  part,  want  to  be  healed  by  Him,  see  that  you  come  on  a 
week  day,  so  that  He  have  no  excuse  for  breaking  the  holy  Sabbath,  by  doing  the 
work  of  curing  you  on  it*  i 

"  Indignation  flashed  from  the  eyes  of  Jesus,  and,  turning  to  the  speaker.  He 
denounced  his  heartless  formalism,  so  utterly  opposed  to  the  true  religion  of  uhich 
He  was  the  official  representative.  *  You,  "and  the  whole  class  who  think  with  you,  are 
hypocritical  actors,*  said  He;  *  your  words  prove  it,  for  they  are  contradicted  by  your 
daily  conduct.  Do  you  not  loose  your  asses,  or  your  oxen,  from  the  manger,  where  they 
are  tied,  on  the  Sabbath,  and  lead  them  away  to  water  them  ?  And  if  so,  ought  not 
this  woman,  a  daughter  of  Abraham,  and,  as  such,  one  of  God's  own  people — who  is 
of  unsf)eakably  greater  worth  than  any  ox  or  ass,  to  be  loosed  to-<lay,  though  it  Ar  the 
Sabbath,  from  this  bond,  with  which  Satan  has  chained  her,  for  now  eighteen  years  ? ' " 

The  incident  recorded  in  Luke  xiv.  1-6  is  far  more  diluted.  Scarcely  a  grain  of 
"  The  Life  and  Words  of  Christ  "  to  a  gallon  of  the  learning  and  words  of  Rabbinists, 
Talmudists,  &c.i  &c.,  can  be  discerned  in  the  anal>'sis  of  the  erudite  two  ponderous 
volumes.  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  obliged  to  own  that  in  our  humble  opinion  The 
Life  and  Words  of  Christ  have  not  as  yet  received  the  consideration  to  which 
the  manifold  theme  is  entitled.  We  state  this  advisedly,  after  having  carefully  read 
all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  after  having  spent  years  of  diligent 
thought  and  scudy  on  the  same. 

niyiTvun^  rrasj  ysthb  p*  p^^d  crpjiy^  rnrmrr  m^r^  nsD 

The  Books  of  the  New  Testament  translated  from  the  Greek  Language 
INTO  THE  Hebrew  Language.  By  the  diligence  and  the  care  of  the  Sage 
Professor  Franz  Delitzsch.  Printed  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  by 
Ackermann  and  Glaser,  Leipzig. 

We  have  now  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  attentively  and  carefully  the  whole 
of  the  last  **  translation'*  of  the  New  Testament  from  Greek  into  Hebrew.  We  are 
now  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  our  conviction  that  a  new  translation  of  such  a 
work  should  not  be  left  to  one,  or  two,  or  even  five  individuals.'  We  sincerely 
trust,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  that  the  estimable  and  learned  Professor  Delitzsch — 
for  whom  we  cherish  unfeigned  admiration  and  Christian  love — is  not  the  author  of 
the  above  title-page.  The  eminent  scholar  could  never  have  used  the  word  DVnn, 
"they  are  translated,"  instead  of^nain,  **they  were  revised."  All  that  this  work 
can  lay  claim  to  is  to  be  a  revised  edition  of  former  translations.  Nor  can  we  think 
that  the  truly  modest  and  truly  pious  Christian  would  write,  respecting  his  work  and 
himself,  'yy.  D3nn    nn:t:nn^  n^Vrona,  **  by  the  diligence  and  the  care  of  the  Sage,**  &c. 

As  regards  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  revision,  they  may  be  thus  classified  : — Some 
are  alterations,  but  certainly  no  improvements  ;  others  again,  improved  renderings, 
and  called  for  emendations  ;  and  a  third  class  consists  of  substitutions  of  one  set  of 
synonyms  (or  another.  The  most  important  part  of  the  revised  translation  before  us  are 
the  improved  renderings.  But  then  they  are  comparatively  few  in  number.  They  might  all 
have  been  printed — as  varia  iuterpretationes — on  four  small  pages,  to  be  bound  up  with 
the  existing  translation  published  by  the  "London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity 
amongst  the  Jews.**  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  have  not  on  their  Committee  scholarly  philologists  capable  of  forming  an 
adequately  correct  opinion  on  works  of  the  kind.  They  might  often  avoid  unnecessary 
waste  of  public  money. 

The  History,  Art,  and  Palaeography  of  the  Manuscript  styled  thb 
Utrecht  Psalter.  By  Walter  De  Gray  Birch,  F.R.S.L.,  &c,  &c.  London: 
Samuel  Bagster  and  Sons. 

This  is  a  work  by  an  author  who  has  ample  opportunities  to  treat  such  subjects  as  are 
discussed  in  this  volume  exhaustively.  The  author,  we  are  told  on  the  title-page  of 
this  his  book,  is  **  Senior  Assistant  of  the  department  of  Manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum,  Honorary  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  Honorary  Sccretaiy 
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of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,"  &c  An  author  with  such  advantages  and 
such  materials  within  his  reach  must  inspire  his  readers  with  confidence  that  he  has 
done  hib  work  well.  We  have  read  the  work  carefully  and  attentively,  and  we  can 
assure  its  intelligent  readers  that  upon  the  whole  their  confidence  will  not  have  been 
misplaced.  Mr.  Walter  De  Gray  Birch  has  contrived  to  place  before  the  student  of 
Taloeography  in  general,  and  of  the  Utrecht  f  salter  controversy  in  particular,  a  mass  of 
information  which  may  prove  useful  to  one  who  is  disposed  to  follow  up  his  studies  in 
that  department  of  learning.  We  frankly  own  that  we  cannot  endorse  every  conclusion 
at  which  our  author  has  arrived.  But  our  inability  to  subscribe  to  the  results  which 
he  formed  do  not  mihtate  against  the  opinion  which  we  have  formed  of  the  useful 
character  of  his  book.  We  therefore  feel  that  we  can  unhesitatingly  recommend  the 
work  to  intelligent  students.  Such  students  will  make  good  use  of  the  diversified 
opinions  and  materials  placed  at  their  service.  We  cannot  afford  space  for  specimens 
of  the  work.  The  style  and  character  in  which  it  was  produced  does  not  admit  of 
brief  extracts.  We  can  assure  such  of  our  readers  as  are  interested  in  the  question  of 
the  comparative  merits,  from  an  archaeological  point  of  view,  between  the  Utrecht  and 
H alley  Psalters,  that  they  will  find  the  work  under  notice  deserving  a  place  in  their 
libraries.  It  should  have  a  prominent  place  in  the  study  of  the  learner  to  decipher  the 
Western  MSS.  of  olden  times. 

Amongst  the  various  subjects  which  we  thought  required  critical  observations,  if  we 
had  space  for  strictures  of  the  kind,  we  marked  a  foot-note  on  p.  247.  As  it  is  not  very 
long — it  consists  only  of  two  sentences,  rather  brief  compared  with  the  author's  usual 
sentences — we  reproduce  it  here: — *' The  confusion  between  the  snail,  ^^atf,  Shablul,  of 
the  Hebrew  version,  and  the  mj/xj; ,  caera  (wax)  of  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  Versions 
respectively,  does  not  appear  to  arise  in  this  case  from  a  misreading  of  the  Hebrew 
points,  a  fertile  source  of  so  many  variations  in  the  translations  of  Holy  Writ.  We 
should,  therefore,  here  perhaps  conceive  the  difference  to  arise  from  an  intention  of  the 
translator  of  the  Hebrew  into  the  Septuagint,  not  without  parallel  examples  in  other 
passages,  to  substitute  the  more  natunii  and  obvious  metaphor  of  the  meltmg  of  wax 
for  the  melting  of  a  snail,  supposed,  but  erroneously,  '  to  consimie  away  and  die  by 
reason  of  its  constantly  emitting  slime  as  it  crawls  along.*—  Chalda  Paraphrase.** 

Fortunately  for  the  Science  of  Language  in  general,  and  for  that  of  the  Sacred  Tongue 
in  particular,  we  are  not  left  to  doubtful  conceptions.  Such  conceptions,  as  well  as 
**  misreading  of  the  Hebrew  points,"  or  rather  the  mispointine,  proved  **  a  fertile 
source  of  so  many  variations  in  the  translations  of  Holy  WriL  The  word  under 
criticism  is  a  solecism  in  the  fragment  of  the  Hebrew  language  preserved  to  us  in  the 
original  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  proved  as  perplexing  to  ancient  paraphrasts — 
whether  Jewish,  Greek,  or  Roman— as  it  does  now  to  commentators  and  annotators. 
The  word  signifies  neither  **  snail "  nor  **  wax,"  notwithstanding  the  Septuagint  and 
some  Kabbis  to  the  contrary.  Its  cognate  is  to  be  found  in  the  Arabic,  which  means 
a  shower.  It  harmonizes  with  the  figure  of  speech  in  the  preceding  verse,  **Let 
them  melt  away  as  waters."  That  which  Rosenmiiller  and  Delitzsch  think  argues 
against  such  a  meaning  argues,  we  are  convinced,  in  its  favour. 

Should  a  second  edition  of  **  The  History ,  Art,  and  Palaograthy  of  the  Manuscript 
styled  the  Utrecht  Psalter  "  be  called  for,  which  is  not  improbable,  we  should  venture 
to  suggest  to  the  author  the  recasting  of  its  sentences.  Some  of  them  are 
ominously  too  long.  Let  us  take  for  instance  the  very  second  sentence  in  the 
"Introduction:" — **The  fact  of  there  being  an  excessively  limited  number  of 
specimens  of  man's  handiwork  upon  vellum,  that  are  to  be  shown  as  examples  of  the 
graphic  art,  deriving  their  origin  during  the  interval  between  the  fifth  and  tenth 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  easily  accounts  for  that  transcendent  interest  springing 
up  around,  and  as  rapidly  as  it  is  permanently  fostered  by  any  new  acquisition  to  sweU 
the  narrow  ranks  of  ttiose  few  surviving  marvels  of  an  archaic  art,  wluch  we  are  now 
permitted  to  rejoice  over,  in  that  they  have  escaped  the  ruthlessness  of  iconoclasts  ; 
the  voracious  scalpel  of  palimpsest  makers  ;  the  greed  of  monastic  mercenaries,  who 
so  persistently  derived  a  savage  pleasure  in  mutilating  priceless  manuscripts  for  a  small 
gain  by  the  sale  of  parchment  wretchedly  renovated,  or  cut  up  into  pieces  ;  the  riotous 
and  wanton  destruction  of  mediaeval  reformers."  Surely  such  a  sentence  should  be 
"  cut  up  into  pieces."  We  have  marked  a  good  many  sentences  of  similar  extent  to 
the  one  which  we  have  just  quoted.  We  feel  certain  that  the  author  will  pardon  our 
suggestion  ;  especially  when  we  assure  him  that  those  spots  do  not  interiere*  in  our 
mind,  with  the  intrinsic  brightness  of  his  interesting  work. 
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Records  OF  THE  Past :  Being  English  Translations  of  the  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  Monuments.  Published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archaeology.     London  :  Samuel  Bagster  and  Sons. 

This  valuable  series  has  now  reached  the  ninth  volume.  The  publications  increase 
in  interest  as  they  go  on  accumulating.  We  ourselves  feel,  after  the  perusal  of  each 
volume,  an  impatient  craving  for  the  next  volume.  We  have  just  finished  the  perusal 
of  the  ninth,  and  now  long  for*  the  appearance  of  the  tenth  volume.  No  intelliijent 
student — whether  he  be  interested  in  art,  science,  or  literature ;  in  theology,  archrco- 
logy,  philology  or  history — can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  any  one  of  the  nine  volumes 
without  feeling  his  mind  enriched  by  new  ideas  and  fresh  suggestions.  The  translations 
of  the  Records  of  the  Past  have  been  produced  by  the  most  eminent  Assyriologists 
and  Egyptologists  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  So  that  the  EngUsh  reader 
— though  he  may  be  unable  to  construe  a  single  sentence  of  the  original  records— may 
rely  on  having  the  full  value  of  those  chronicles  in  his  "mother-tongue." 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  "Chaldean  Account  of  the  Creation,"  trans- 
lated by  H.  Fox  Talbot,  F.R.S.  It  is  published  in  voL  ix.  pp.  115,  116.  Wc 
reproduce  the  same  here  : — 

"  The  First  Tablet. 

1.  When  the  upper  region  was  not  yet  called  heaven, 

2.  and  the  lower  region  was  not  yet  called  earth, 

3.  and  the  abyss  of  Hades  had  not  yet  opened  its  arms, 

4.  then  the  chaos  of  waters  gave  birth  to  all  of  them, 

5.  and  the  waters  were  gathered  into  one  place. 

6.  No  men  yet  dwelt  together :  no  animals  yet  wandered  about : 

7.  none  of  the  gods  had  yet  been  bom. 

8.  Their  names  were  not  spoken  :  their  attributes  were  not  known. 

9.  Then  the  eldest  of  the  gods 

10.  Lakhmu  and  Lakhamu  were  bom 

11.  and  grew  up  .  .  .  .,• 

12.  AssuR  and  KissuR  were  bom  next, 

13.  and  lived  through  long  periods. 

14.  Anu  .... 

[The  rest  of  this  tablet  is  lost.] 

The  Fifth  Tablet. 

[This  fifth  tablet  is  very  important,  because  it  affirms  clearly  in  my  opinion  that  the 
origin  of  the  Sabbath  was  co-eval  with  Creation.] 

1.  He  constructed  dwellings  for  the  great  gods. 

2.  He  fixed  up  constellations,  whose  figures  were  like  animals. 

3.  He  made  the  year.     Into  four  quarters  he  divided  it. 

4.  Twelve  months  he  established,  with  their  constellations,  three  by  three. 

5.  And  for  the  days  of  the  year  he  appointed  festivals. 

6.  He  made  dwellings  for  the  planets  :  for  their  rising  and  setting. 

7.  And  that  nothing  should  go  amiss,  and  that  the  course  of  none  should  be 
retarded, 

8.  he  placed  with  them  the  dwellings  of  Bel  and  Hea. 

9.  He  opened  great  gates,  on  every  side  : 

10.  he  made  strong  portals,  on  the  left  hand  and  on  the  right. 

11.  In  the  centre  he  placed  luminaries. 

12.  The  moon  he  appointed  to  rule  the  night 

13.  and  to  wander  through  the  night,  until  the  dawn  of  day. 

14.  Every  month  without  fail  he  made  holy  assembly-days. 

15.  In  the  beginning  of  the  month,  at  the  rising  of  the  night, 

16.  it  shot  forth  its  homs  to  illuminate  the  heavens. 

1 7.  On  the  seventh  day  he  appointed  a  holy  day, 

18.  and  to  cease  from  all  business  he  commanded. 

19.  Then  arose  the  sun  in  the  horizon  of  heaven  in  (glory)." 

Mr.  Fox  Talbot  annotates,  m/^r  <2//V7,  **[The  last  word  is  broken  off,  and  though 
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there  are  seven  more  lines,  they  are  so  broken  that  I  cannot  give  a  translation  of  them 
with  any  confidence. 


• 


**  This  account  falls  short  of  the  majesty  of  the  Hebrew  Genesis,  especially  where 
the  writer  implies  that  the  heavenly  movements  might  possibly  go  wrong,  and  it  was 
therefore  necessary  that  the  gods  Bel  and  Hea  should  watch  over  them  and  guard 
against  such  a  misfortune.]" 

Anent  this,  we  reproduce  here,  at  present,  part  of  Mr.  W.  St.  C.  Boscawen*s  trans- 
lation and  annotation  of  the  same,  which  appeared  in  The  Academy  of  the  6th  inst. 
We  shall  have  something  to  say,  at  some  future  occasion,  on  both  version  and  annota- 
tion. 

**The  tablet  which  forms  the  subject  of  my  present  communication  is  the  fifth  in 
order  in  the  cosmogonic  series,  and  relates  to  the  creation  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  and  to  the  chronometric  purposes  for  which  they  were  ordained.  1  now 
give  my  reading  of  the  document,  and  then  proceed  to  explain  the  nature  of  its 
contents.  • 

1.  He  made  pleasant  the  positions  of  the  great  gods. 

2.  The  constellations  their  figures  as  the  period  stars  he  fixed. 

3.  He  placed  also  the  year  by  the  observations  to  be  regulated. 

4.  Twelve  months  of  stars  by  threes  he  caused  to  be  fixed 

5.  From  the  day  when  the  year  is  fixed  until  its  end 

6.  He  regulated  the  positions  of  the  crossing  stars  for  their  rising  and  setting 

7.  Not  to  make  any  error  or  to  be  hindered  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

8.  The  positions  of  Bel  and  Hea  he  placed  along  with  his  own. 

9.  He  opened  also  the  great  gates  in  the  sides  of  the  world. 

10.  The  bolls  they  were  made  strong  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left. 

11.  In  the  hollow  which  is  there  he  produced  an  uprising. 

12.  The  moon  he  caused  to  shoot  forth  ;  it  circled  through  the  night. 

13.  He  sent  it  forth  also  the  inspector  of  all  by  night,  until  the  dawn  of  day 

14.  Every  month  not  failing  by  its  revolutions  he  fixed. 

15.  At  the  commencement  of  the  month  at  the  rising  of  the  night 

16.  Horns  grow  out  to  illuminate  the  heavens. 

1 7.  By  the  seventh  day  to  a  circle  it  begins  to  increase 

18.  ceasing  towards  the  mornings  its  light 

19.  At  that  time      on  the  horizon  of  heaven  the  Sun 
20 he  took  and  its  form  he  made 

21 to  the  path  the  Sun  was  perfected 

22 the  morning  the  Sun  then  proclaims 

23.  Not  varying  from  the  course  of  his  path 

24.  .  .  .  iight  he  increases  and  judgment  he  judges. 

**Such  is  the  reading  of  one  of  the  most  important  cuneiform  inscriptions  yet 
deciphered,  and  one  which  may  be  well  considered  the  most  carefully  drawn-up  and 
worded  of  all  the  dogmatic  class.  In  these  twenty-four  lines  we  have  the  condensation 
of  the  whole  of  the  great  astronomical  library  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  a  work  which 
had  groAMi  A^nth  the  empire  and  which  had  reached  a  very  great  many  editions. 

«•  'I'his  tablet  corresponds,  in  the  nature  of  its  contents,  though  not  in  their  order,  with 
the  work  of  the  Creator  in  the  Hebrew  account,  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  on  the  fourth 
day  of  the  creative  week  (Gen  ii.  14—19).  The  reason  of  the  diflfercnce  in  the  order 
is  at  once  apparent  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  two  systems.  The  Babylonian 
had  in  his  first  tablet  to  develop  the  Creator  from  the  various  forces  of  nature.  The 
Hebrew  simply  slates  the  existence  of  the  Creator— the  "  High  One,"  the  Almighty. 
This  evolution  of  the  Creator  I  partly  tracetl  in  my  former  letter,  but  since  then  I  have 
discovered  a  curious  list  of  the  chief  stages  of  the  development  from  the  first  work  of 
creation  to  the  final  conception  of  'the  god.'  This  list— part  of  which  is  published 
in  the  Cuneiform  ImcriptionSy  vol.  iii.  63,  and  part  of  which  or  of  a  duplicate  is 
unpublished — furnishes  some  most  interesting  matter. " 

The  volumes  are  produced  in  Messrs.  Bagster's  best  style,  and  would  look  very  well 
on  any  drawing-room  table. 
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Oriental  Records.  Historical.  Confirmatory  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament SCRii»TURES.  By  William  Harris  Rule,  D.D.  London :  Samuel  Bagstcr 
and  Sons. 

Here  we  have  another  useful  book  from  the  prolific  pen  of  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Rule- 
In  his  last  volume — noticed  in  our  July  issue— the  author  adduced  wc;«/<///<r///<j/  OrunUd 
Recaids  in  confirmation  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  In  the  volume  now  under 
notice,  Dr.  Rule  adduces  historical  Oriental  Records,  in  confirmation  not  only  of  the 
Old  Testament,  but  also  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  To  give  our  rejulers  an 
idea  of  the  range  of  subjects  which  comes  imder  the  treatment  of  our  Author,  we 
reproduce  here  his  table  of  contents  : — 

The  Institution  of  the  Sabbath ;  Site  of  the  Cave  of  Machpelah;  Burial,  not  Burn- 
ing; Witchcraft  a  Capital  Crime;  Spirit-worship;  Divination;  Death  for  Heresy; 
the  Fallen  Angels;  Demoniacs;  Human  Sacrifices;  the  Sin  of  asking  for  a  King; 
Assyria — the  Occupation  of  Samaria;  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch;  Naaman  in  the 
House  of  Rimmon;  Merodach-Baladan  and  Hezekiah;  Pharaoh-Necho  and  Josiah; 
Babylon— the  Fall  of  Babylon;  Cyrus— the  Name  of  Cyrus;  the  Religion  ot 
Cyrus  and  the  Persians;  Zerubbabel;  Kings  of  the  North  and  South — Cano[)us; 
Inscription  and  Rossetta  Stone;  Destruction  of  the  Temple  and  City  of  Jerusalem; 
Tombs  of  the  Kings;  the  **  House  of  Prayer  for  all  People;"  the  Magi  who  came  to 
Worship  Jesus;  the  Fame  of  Jesus  in  Syria;  Polyglot  Inscriptions — Pilate's  Writing 
on  the  Cross;  Carmen  Christo  quasi  Deo;  Primeval  Faith — Revelation;  Supremacy 
and  Unity  of  God  ;  the  Future  State  of  Eprpt;  Assyria;  Sacrifice. 

Every  subject  is  treated  with  the  authors  usual  veneration  and  vigour,  and  therefore 
commendable.  The  cover  of  the  volume  is  ornamented  with  the  first  lines,  in  gold 
letters,  of  the  first  creation  tablet,  adduced  in  our  preceding  notice,  found  amongst 
the  ruins  of  Assyria.     I'his  gives  an  additional  attraction  to  the  interesting  work. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

HOW  AND  WHAT  DID  THE  ANCIENT  HEBREWS  KNOW  OF  TIN  ? 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  "  Hebrew  Christian  Witness,"  &c,  &c. 

**  I  will  turn  My  hand  upon  thee,  and  will  purge  away,  as  (trith)  alkaline  salt,  thy 
dross,  and  take  away  all  thy  tin." — Isa.  i.  25. 

Dear  Sir, — Whether  from  a  kind  of  instinctive  affection  for  the  Hebrew  race,  or 
from  the  consideration  of  their  having  been  the  chosen  people  of  God,  we  always  feel 
indignant  when  we  meet  with  any  statement  depreciating  their  scientific  knowledge 
and  artistic  skill ;  for  we  cannot  blind  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  for  skill  in  political 
administration,  for  commercial  talent  and  success,  and  for  their  knowledge  of  the  arts, 
they  yield  to  none.' 

The  work  of  a  Gallic  paleologist  having  lately  fallen  into  our  hands,  which  contains 
an  article  on  tin,  in  which,  having  yielded  to  a  depreciating  bias,  he  tells  us  that  the 
means  employed  to  extract  tin  were  (siiremcnt  inconnus  aux  Hebreux,  qui  ne  recevaient 
ce  metal  que  par  le  commerce):  "Surely  unknown  to  the  Hebrews,  who  received 
that  metal  only  through  commerce."  In  his  researches  among  the  debris  of  a  primitive 
world,  by  the  aid  of  comparative  philology,  the  author  professes  to  entertain  great 
liberality  of  sentiment  towards  other  explorers  in  the  same  field  of  inquiry,  who  have 
arrived  at  opposite  conclusions,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  has  abstained  from 
controversy  with  their  dissident  views.  Dr.  Gesenius,  that  Neptune  in  philology,  is 
especially  selected  from  the  few  exceptions,  because  his  views  stand  opposed  to  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  this  learned  antiquarian  respectmg  the  etymology  of  the 
Hebrew  word  "n^,  stannum,  tin,  mentioned  in  the  portion  of  Scripture  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  Dr.  Gesenius,  he  proceeds  to  say,  deduces  the  word  bedil,  tin, 
from  the  root  bcuial,  in  Arabic  batala,  to  separate:  **quod  in  fodinis  invenitur 
argento  mixtum  et  vi  ignis  ab  eo  separatur,"  which  is  found  in  mines  mixed  with  silver. 


•  Ado\ipVve  Y  vcltV,  YiSsa^L  ^t  '^  2iJ«M.x^\aVi\^<t  Lin^istique. 
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and  is  separated  from  it  by  the  force  of  fire.  This  interpretation  the  objector  asserts 
to  have  been  the  result  of  the  natural  tendency  of  the  great  lexicographer  to  give  to 
the  word  in  question  an  indigenous  etymology.  In  reply  to  this  groundless  imputation 
we  venture  to  assert  that  the  etymology  given  by  Gesenius  is  the  true  one  ;  and  so  far 
as  we  have  examined  his  works  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  his  great  mind  was 
not  inrtuenced  by  any  such  tendency.  Had  he  found  a  cognate  in  Sanscrit,  or  in  any 
other  oriental  language,  we  feel  assured  he  would  not  have  failed  to  produce  it. 

Waiving  all  the  Sanscrit  etymologies  produced  by  our  author,  we  shall  proceed  to 
prove  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  people  knew  something  about  the  process  of  separating 
the  precious  from  the  baser  metals.  To  trace  out  every  country  and  locality  where 
silver  mines  have  been  worked  is  not  necessarilyessential  to  establish  the  truth  of  our 
proposition,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  Hebrews  received  the  raw 
material  "  only  through  commerce  "  or  otherwise.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  prove  that 
they  knew  how  to  separate  the  tin  from  the  silver. 

The  origin  of  the  art  of  purifying  silver  ore  from  tin  and  lead  seems  to  be  of  very 
ancient  date,  and  as  to  the  exact  period  of  its  discovery,  there  is  no  reliable  record 
handed  down  to  our  times.  Upon  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt  there  are  repre- 
sentations to  be  seen  of  smelting  furnaces  for  gold  and  silver,  and  slaves  applying  the 
blowpipe  to  try  the  metal,  and  some  weighinc  the  gold  and  silver,  &c.  The  first 
notice  we  have  of  tin^  in  connexion  with  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  iron,  is  found  in 
Numbers  xxxi.  22,  in  the  year  of  the  world  2552.  It  was  part  of  the  spoil  taken  by 
the  Israelites  when  they  conquered  the  Midianites  in  battle,  who  were  mixed 
Abrahamic  tribes,  and  who  were  very  numerous,  and  whose  settlements  extended 
from  the  borders  of  Moab  to  the  gulf  of  Akaba,  now  termed  the  Elanitic  gulf. 

Though  we  have  no  account  of  silver  being  found  in  the  Land  of  Promise,  yet  we 
have  ample  evidence  of  the  fact  of  gold  and  silver  mines  being  worked  by  their 
neighbours,  the  Arabians.  That  Arabia  aboimded  with  gold  and  silver  is  obvious 
from  various  passages  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Job.  At  the  15th  verse  of  the  3rd 
chapter  we  read  of  princes  who  had  gold,  and  who  filled  their  houses  with  silver.  In 
chapter  xxvii.,  i6th  verse,  the  author  speaks  of  silver  being  heaped  up  as  dust.  And, 
again.  Surely  there  is  a  vein  or  H^o,  a  mine,  for  silver,  and  a  place  for  gold  where  they 
refine  it ;  chapter  xxviii.  i.  Where  is  added  to  the  text,  and  R.  Levi  supplies  the 
defect  by  Asher  Misfuham,  from  whence  they,  i.  e.  men,  fine,  or  rather,  the  silver  and 
gold  are  fined.    Comp.  chap.  vi.  2  where  the  construction  is  similar. 

These  passages  of  Holy  Scripture  just  cited  are  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  aid 
of  j)hilology.  It  has  been  said  that  "The  language  of  a  people  adds  a  physical 
certainly  to  historic  evidence,  and  that  no  authority  can  so  inclubitably  determine  their 
peculiar  habits  and  pursuits  as  this  source  of  information,  in  which  their  thoughts, 
arts,  and  sciences  are  expressed."  Now,  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  Arabic 
vocabulary,  we  find  a  class  of  words  expressing  silver  in  its  various  conditions,  tending 
to  confirm  the  truthfulness  of  those  passages  of  Scripture  already  quoted.  One  term 
descril)es  the  vein  lying  in  the  rock,  and  running  from  east  to  west,  does  not  fail  in  its 
promise  to  yield  silver.  Other  terms  express  the  extracted  ore  of  silver  ;  particles  of 
silver ;  silver  in  a  state  of  fusion  ;  a  silver  bar  ;  purified  silver  ;  the  dross  of  silver, 
viz.  tin,  &c. ;  hammered  silver  ;  unrefined  silver,  and  m&dim  stmt  a  silver  mine.  The 
abundance  of  silver  found  in  Arabia  accounts  for  the  abundance  of  tin  with  which 
they  line  their  walls.  This  evidence  is  further  strengthened  by  the  late  discoveries 
made  by  a  gentleman  who  has  explored  a  part  of  the  region  which  was  inhabited  by 
the  Midianites,  and  who,  we  are  informed,  found  the  reniains  of  terraces,  fortresses, 
aqueducts  five  miles  long,  and  smelting  works,  which  show  their  knowledge  of 
the  process  of  smelting  and  refining  the  precious  and  other  metals  found  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

Now  we  are  informed  by  Scripture  history  that  Moses  spent  the  first  forty  years  of 
his  life  in  Egypt,  where  he  learned  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  mighty 
in  words  and  in  deeds.  The  second  forty  years  of  his  life  he  spent  among  the 
Midianites  (Acts  vii.).  With  a  well -trained  active  mind,  and  mighty  in  deeds,  we 
cannot  reasonably  conclude  that  Moses  would  reside  forty  years  among  the  people  of 
Egypt,  and  the  same  i>eriod  among  the  mixed  tribes  of  Midian,  and  be  unacquainted 
with  the  process  of  purifying  silver  firom  its  tin  or  dross. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  cite  those  passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  prove  that 
the  ancient  Hebrews  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  process  of  separating  the  tin 
from  the  silver,  which  they  may  have  learnt  from  the  Egyptians  during  their  ^Qiv\r&. 
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in  Egypt  for  the  space  of  four  hundred  and  thirty  years.  From  the  terms  of  the  pas- 
sage under  review  it  seems  clear  enough  that  the  Hebrew  people  were  acquainted  with  the 
process  of  refining  their  silver,  for  the  ("U)  W/  oi  lye  or  kaliy  as  a  medium  of  smelting 
and  fining  the  silver,  is  mentioned.  But  Dr.  Lee  does  not  admit  the  figure  to  apply 
to  the  art  of  purifying  metals,  and,  consequently,  renders  the  words,  **I  will 
purify,  as  with  soap,  thy  dross,"  i.e.  "I  will  purge  away  thy  dross  as  soap  cleanses  the 
(lands  !"  But  he  leaves  without  remark  the  last  clause,  *^  And  take  away  all  thy  tin,^^ 
because  no  doubt  this  member  of  the  passage  would  have  proved  fatal  to  his  interpre- 
tation. This  exegesis,  we  feel  assured,  will  not  bear  the  test  of  sound  criticism,  and  is 
therefore  inadmissible.  In  the  first  place,  the  word  3*0,  drosSy  is  never  used  to  signify 
any  impurity  washetl  from  the  hands  with  soap,  but  to  the  scoriae  purged  from  metals. 
2.  The  verb,  f]^^,  tsaraph^  to  purges  purify^  is  never  applied  to  the  cleansing  of  the 
hands  or  any  other  thing  by  washing,  but  to  the  melting  and  purifying  of  the  precious 
metals  from  dross  and  tin. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  cite  other  passages  from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  which  prove 
that  the  process  of  the  refinement  of  silver  from  the  tin,  &c.,  must  have  been  well  known 
to  the  Hebrew  people  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  national  existence,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  closing  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  term  tsarapk 
was  first  used  in  a  figurative  sense,  in  the  command  which  the  Lord  gave  to  Gideon  to 
prorve  who  were  fit  among  the  host  to  go  against  the  Midianites  who  had  invaded  the 
land  (Judg.  vii.  4).  The  process  of  purifying  silver  was  evidently  known  to  the  Hebrews 
in  the  time  of  King  David,  as  appears  from  the  following  citations  from  the  Book  of 
Psalms.  In  Ps.  xii.  6  the  Word  of  God  is  compared  to  solid  silver  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
likeness  of  it  for  purity  is  so  strong,  that  the  usual  3  caph^  of  likeness  or  similitude,  is 
omitted.  The  words  of  the  Lord  are  pure  words,  (as)  silver  tried  in  a  furnace  of  earth, 
purified  seven  times,  i. e.  perfectly.  Olshauscn  observes  on  the  place,  "Silver  that 
is  purified  in  a  furnace  and  flows  down  y^wj  to  the  ground  can  be  seen  in  every 
smelting  hut ;  the  pure  liquid  silver  flows  down  out  of  the  smelting  furnace  in  which 
the  ore  is  jnled  up.  '  Like  silver  seven  times  passed  through  the  refining  furnace,  per- 
fectly purified,  the  Word  of  God  is  perfectly  pure,  without  myth  or  falsehood.  The 
same  process  is  also  a])plied  figuratively  in  Ps.  Ixvi.  10,  to  the  trial  of  God's  people  by 
suffering,  in  order  to  purify  them,  and  to  prove  them.  **  For  Thou,  O  God,  luLSt  proved 
us,  Thou  hast  tried  us  as  silver  is  tried.       Vid.  Ps.  xxvi.  2  ;  cv.  19. 

The  process  of  refining  silver  was  well  known  to  King  Solomon,  as  is  obvious  from 
the  following  passages  cited  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs  :  "  The  fining  pot  is  for  silver, 
and  the  furnace  for  gold  ;  but  the  Lord  trieth  the  hearts,"  chap,  xvii.3.  **  Take  away 
the  dross  from  the  silver,  and  there  shall  come  forth  a  vessel  for  the  finer,'*  i.  e.  prepared  to 
be  made  into  vessels  and  ornaments.  Then  follows  the  figurative  application  of  the  process 
of  refinement,  vcr.  5.  "  Take  away  the  wicked  before  the  king,"  viz.  his  wicked  coun- 
cillors and  courtiers,  "as  dross  Is  purged  from  silver,  and  His  throne  shall  be  established 
in  righteousness,"  by  righteous  government  (ch.  xxv.  4,  5).  Again,  in  chap,  xxvii.  21, 
we  have  the  same  process  applied  figuratively  to  a  man  being  tested  by  praise,  whether 
he  can  bear  it  with  humility  and  wisdom  Uke  David  (i  Sam.  xviii.  7,  8—15,  16 — 30), 
or  show  the  dross  of  pride  and  ambition  and  vanity,  like  Herod,  who  accepted  the 
flattery  of  the  multitude  and  perished  (Acts  xii.  21 — 3). 

The  process  of  refining  silver  from  tin  and  dross  was  a  favourite  figure  with  the  pro- 
phets. "Behold,  1  have  refined  thee,  but  not  with  silver ;  1  have  chosen  thee  in  the 
furnace  of  aftliction,"  Isa.  xlviii.  10.  **  The  bellows  are  burned,  the  lead  is  consumed  of 
the  fire  ;  the  founder  melteth  in  vain,  for  the  wicked  are  not  plucked  away.  Repro- 
bate silver  shall  men  call  them,  because  the  Lord  hath  rejected  them,"  Jer.  vi.  29,  30. 
Vid.  chap.  ix.  7.  In  these  words  the  people  of  Israel  are  compared  to  ore,  which  the 
refiner  supposed  contained  some  of  the  precious  metal ;  and  which  he  placed  in  his 
refining  furnace.  To  this  he  applied  a  very  powerful  heat  which  burnt  his  bellows, 
and  the  lead  cn  tfNp  was  consumed  by  the  fire ;  and  the  trial  proved  it  to  be  refuse 
silver.  Such  was  the  result  of  the  judgments  inflicted  upon  rebellious  Israel  in  the 
time  of  the  prophet,  that  the  Great  Refiner  melted  in  vain,  and  the  wicked  were 
neither  purified  nor  plucked  away. 

In  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah,  chap.  xiii.  9,  we  read  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah, 
the  Shepherd  ofUiad,  aud  the  consequent  destruction  of  many  of  the  unbelieving  Jews, 
and  the  fiery  trials  iVvc  pum\\\Nt  OvmxXMv^  vjw^  lo  pass  through  to  try  them  and  refine 
them  as  silver  w  refvncd.     "  KvjilyLe,  O  vuox^^  ^le^asfiXU?}  '^w^V«sd^  and  against  the 
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man  that  is  My  fellow,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  ;  smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep 
shall  be  scattered  ;  and  I  will  turn  Mine  hand  upon  the  little  ones.  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass,  that  in  all  the  land,  saith  the  Lord,  two  parts  therein  shall  be  cut  off  and  die; 
but  the  third  shall  be  left  therein.  And  1  will  bring  the  third  part  through  the  fire, 
and  will  refine  them  as  silver  is  refined,  and  will  try  them  as  gold  is  tried  ;  they  shall 
call  on  My  name,  and  I  will  hear  them  :  I  will  say.  It  is  My  i:)eople,  and  they  shall 
say.  The  Lord  is  my  God." 

The  same  expressive  figure  is  used  by  the  prophet  Malachi,  chap.  iii.  2,  3,  which  por- 
tion contains  a  prophetic  utterance  in  reply  to  the  scoffing  interrogation  ot  the  unbeliever 
that  closes  the  preceding  chapter  :  **  Where  is  the  God  of  Judgment  ?  '*  The  prophet 
commences  with  a  note  of  attention,  Behold,  calling  the  mind  to  consider  a  subject,  or 
to  attend  to  an  object  of  great  importance,  viz.,  the  advent  of  the  Lord's  messenger 
(John  the  Baptist),  to  prepare  His  way  before  Him.  Then  follows  the  promise 
of  the  sudden  advent  of  the  Lord,  the  messenger  of  the  covenant,  to  His 
temple.  **  But  who  may  abide  the  day  of  His  coming  ?  (who  shall  abide  the  trial  ?) 
and  who  shall  stand  when  He  appeareth  ?  for  He  is  like  a  refiner's  fire,  and  like  fuller's 
sope.  And  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver  ;  and  He  shall  purify  the  sons 
of  Levi,  and  |^  purify  them  as  gold  and  silver,  that  they  may  offer  unto  the  Lord  an 
offering  in  righteousness." 

From  the  proofs  we  have  accumulated  to  establish  our  proposition,  that  the  ancient 
Hebrews  were  fully  acquainted  with  the  process  of  separating  the  tin  and  dross  from 
silver,  we  presume  it  will  be  admitted  by  every  lover  of  truth,  that  the  fact  is  now 
placed  beyond  the  pale  of  controversy.  An  adverse  conclusion  would  be  derogatory 
to  the  wisdom  of  God  in  adopting  a  process,  of  which  His  people  were  ignorant,  as  the 
basis  of  a  figure,  to  illustrate  that  refinement  of  the  hearts  of  His  i>eople  designed  by 
afflictions,  or  such  trials  of  virtue,  as  God  saw  were  most  proper  to  improve  it,  or  to 
separate  the  wicked  as  dross  from  His  people  by  judgment  ;  that  figure,  we  most  posi- 
tively affirm,  would  lose  its  point,  and  the  force  of  its  application. 

Collierley,  \  X\ 

"ANTIQUITY  OF  THE  HEBREW  LANGUAGE." 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  **  Hebrew  Chrtstian  Witness,"  &c 

Reverend  and  Dear  Sir, — The  excellent  article  "Horse  Semiticae"  in  your 
Magazine  for  July,  which  I  have  read  with  pleasure  and  benefit,  induces  me  to  send 
you  an  extract  from  the  Preface  of  my  **  Progressive  Hebrew  Course,"  which  treats 
briefly  on  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  Tongue.  This  I  submit  with  a  view  of  having, 
with  your  permission,  the  very  interesting  subject  further  treated  in  your  valu^ 
quarterly  : — 

The  origin  ot  the  Hebrew  tongue  has  ever  been  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  the 
student  of  the  Bible,  and  not  less  a  subject  of  controversy  between  the  erudite  of 
scientific  and  philological  research.  For,  while  some  have  maintained  that  Hebrew 
was  the  first  medium  for  conveying  thought  and  communicating  sound,*  as  well  as  for 
transmitting  tradition  from  father  to  son,  from  the  earliest  age— that  Eden  was  its 
birthplace,  and  Adam  and  Eve  its  foster  parents ;  others  contend  that  Hebrew  is  not 
the  primeval  language,  but  the  offspring  of  Sanskrit.  According  to  the  views  of  the 
former,  then,  the  antediluvians  were  the  custodians  of  that  sacred  heirloom,  which, 
naturally,  they  must  have  handed  down  through  their  generations  to  the  time  when 
the  schemers  at  Babel  were  yet  found  to  be  of  ofie  lip  attd  one  speech.  This  event,  we 
read,  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  dialects— the  Chaldee*  perhaps  among  the  rest     To 

*  **  It  was  by  communicative  sounds,  expressed  in  words,  as  the  signs  of  ideas,  that 
Adam  gave  names  to  the  various  animals  which  God  presented  to  him.  Nor  was  it 
merely  a  calling  or  naming  them,  but  a  calling  to  them,  as  the  original  expresses  it 
For,  *  the  Lord  God  brought  them  to  Adam  to  see  what  he  would  call  them  ;  and 
whatsoever  Adam  called  to  every  living  creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof.*  As, 
therefore,  this  presentation  of  aninmls  to  Adam  was  prior  to  the  formation  of  Eve, 
the  articulate  sounds  given  as  the  names  of  the  animals  were  the  signs  of  AdanCs 
ideas,  and  were  communicated  by  him  to  the  brute  creation." — Sam.  Barnard's  Poly^, 
Gram, 

-  ncD,  the  son  of  Nahor,  and  progenitor  of  the  onwD,  Chaldeans,  we  find  for  the 
first  time  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxiL  22,  long  after  the  flood. 
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this  latter  another  set  of  thinkers  again  are  disposed  to  ascribe  the  birthright,  though 
with  as  little  reason  to'  substantiate  their  argument  as  we  get  from  the  Sanskrit 
theorists. 

We  know  that  when  Copernicus  advanced  his  new  theory  before  the  world,  he  did 
unequivocally  evince,  to  the  overthrowing  of  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy  lon^ 
fostered  by  the  old  philosophers,  that  the  sun  is  the  centrum  muttdi^  around  which  the 
earth  and  other  planets  revolve  ;  which  theory  is  now  well  established.  Now,  unless 
it  can  e(|ually  be  demonstrated,  from  Scripture,  ancient  tradition,  or  from  some  other 
reliable  source,  that  Hebrew  is  not  the  primeval  tongue,  all  hypotheses  to  the  contrary 
must  needs  fall  to  the  ground. 

It  is  indeed  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  through  Shem,  **the  progenitor  of  the 
holy  line,"  and  his  descendants,  "in  whom  the  religious  sentiments  were  the  strongest," 
(Gen.  ix.  26) — and  who,  as  may  fairly  be  advanced,  could  have  taken  no  active  part  in 
the  haughty  enterprise  at  the  tower — the  primitive."  speech  "  in  its  purity,  i.e.  as  it 
was  before  the  sentence  of  confiuwn  was  pronounced  upon  it,  would  be  kept  alive, 
fostered,  and  transmitted  to  the  time  of  **  Abram  the  Hebrew,"  ten  generations  •  later. 
It  would  appear  that  the  sacred  writer  regarded  this  appellation  of  the  patriarch  as 
a  patronymic,  from  "uy,  which  name  was  already  known  in  the  time  of  Shem,  who  is 
styled  "  the  father  of  all  the  children  of  Eber."  * 

It  would,  therefore,  by  no  means  seem  unnatural  that  the  Shemites  should  have 
held  in  veneration  their  own  language  above  the  confounded  dialects  of  the  tribes 
around  them,  with  which  they  would  of  necessity  also  have  been  acquainted,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  hold  intercourse  with  their  neighbours.  The  ancient  language,  having 
thus  been  preserved  by  the  people  of  God,  would  also,  under  their  cultivation,  have 
in  some  degree  become  matured,  and  so  handed  down  through  the  patriarchs  to  the 
time  of  Moses. 

No  wonder,  then,  if  we  see  the  old  mother-tongue  invested  with  honour  at  a 
subsequent  period,  when  Jehovah  Himself  vouchsafed  on  the  crest  of  Sinai  to 
announce  to  His  redeemed  people  the  sublime  and  everliving  words  as  contained  in 
the  Hebrew  decalogue.  No  wonder,  that  in  the  Hebrew  language  God  should  have 
deigned  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  to  speak  unto  the  fathers  in  all  sub- 
sequent  ages,  down  to  the  very  last  prophet  with  whom  the  Canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  closes. 

And  may  it  not  rightly  be  asked  here,  Why  the  decalogue  should  not  have  been 
given  in  the  supposed  vernacular — be  it  Sanskrit,  Chaldee,  or  any  other  tongue, — 
rather  than  in  a  new-bom  dialect,  into  the  mysteries  of  which  the  masses  would,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  first  have  to  be  initiated  before  they  could  be  expected  to  pledge 
their  implicit  obedience  to  its  behest  ?  For  we  read  that  they  all  unanimously  exclaimed, 
**  We  will  do,  and  we  will  hear." 

The  learned  Samuel  Barnard,  to  whose  erudite  work  reference  has  already  been 
made,  in  tracing  the  various  dialects  to  their  primeval  source,  takes  the  Hebrew  as  the 
••grand  prototype"-  as  the  lip  and  speech  whence  all  others  are  derived.  "The 
confusion  of  tongues,"  he  continues,  "  relates  to  the  articulation  of  those  words  which 
had  been  adopted  as  signs  of  ideas  :  the  speech,  the  words,  the  signs  of  ideas  remained 
radically  the  same.  And  one  speech  yet  comprehends  within  itself  the  stamifia^  the 
root  of  all  languages." 

Paul  War.schawski. 

ISAIAH  Ixiv.  6  ILLUSTRATED. 

In  this  age  ripe  with  innovation  there  are  many  attempts  made  to  disturb,  by  a 
false  criticism,  settled  truths,  and  the  well-established  meaning  of  many  terms  contained 
in  God's  Word.  It  has  been  wisely  remarked,  that  "the  usual  sense  of  a  word  is  not 
to  be  receded  from  without  weighty  reasons,"  and  any  attempt  of  this  nature  requires 
a  wider  field  of  research  than  many  have  the  means  or  the  leisure  to  explore.   Though, 

'  Dmn«  Tn  n:o  nnrr  mwr. — Pirke  Abbot k. 

<  "  Not  of  Eber,  his  great-grandson — for  how  was  he  more  the  father  of  them  than 
of  his  other  descendants  ?— but  oi  passage  or  pilgrifnage^  as  the  name  indicates.  The 
father  of  aU  those  w\vo  v/et^  '^^^tvmx^,  ^U^riras,  itinerants,  passing  from  one  place 
to  another,  as  the  VioA^  \mt  vi«^  \:m>3M!:\x  ^\Si«£«si\\xwC^sw"aaxv."— Pw 
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by  adopting*  such  a  course,  without  substantive  proof  to  warrant  it,  there  may  be  no 
intention  to  disturb  the  doctrine  implied,  yet,  in  many  cases,  the  force  and  natural 
beauty  of  fifjiirative  terms  may  be  weakened  or  destroyed.  From  a  want  of  critical 
acumen  to  distinguish  the  difference  of  meaning  between  one  Hebrew  word  and  another, 
containing  the  same  radic&l  letters,  and  which  stand  related  to  different  cognates  having 
widely  different  senses  in  the  Semitic  family  of  languages,  the  true  and  commonly 
received  sense  of  Isaiah  Ixiv.  6  has  been  departed  from  by  certain  critics  and  com- 
mentators. A  writer  in  the  ** Christian  Observer"  (vol.  ii.  p.  715)  states  : — "It  is 
evident  (?)  on  examination,  that  the  words  we  render  **/J/Mv  ^''Ji'-f "  hear  a  very 
different  signification  wherever  else  they  occur  in  the  Scriptures.  The  restoring  of 
them  iathis  place  to  their  proper  import  (?)  will  be  far  from  lessening  the  humiliating 
truth  contained  in  the  passage,  and  may  reach  some  minds,  which  have  found  means 
to  elude  their  force  when  urged  under  their  present  form,  nr  (Plur.  onr.)  is  rendered 
ortuiment,  Exod.  xxxiii.  5,  Isa.  xlix.  18,  Jer.  xxxL  4,  Ezek.  xvi.  ii.  In  the  text  under 
consideration  the  words  may  be  translated,  **  All  our  righteousnesses  are  as  ?l  garment 
of  ornament ^  ot  gaudy  robe^  thrown  over  an  unclean  person  ;  or,  to  avoid  altering  the 
present  structure  of  the  verse,  "But  we  are  all  as  an  unclean  thing,  and  all  our 
righteousnesses  arc  a  gaudy  robe  or  cloak  of  covering."  The  same  writer  observes, 
**  Mr.  Bate,  in  his  Critica  Hebrnea,  has  an  observation  on  this  text  worth  considering. 
He  says, — *  Filthy  rags  *  is  after  the  Seventy,  without  any  authority  from  the  words, 
which  he  renders  a  garment  bedecked  with  ornaments  (^)  worn  for  pomp  and  ostenta- 
tion." 

The  view  entertained  by  these  writers  that  a  wicked  heart  may  be  concealed  under 
a  specious  exterior,  we  attempt  not  to  deny  ;  but  we  express  it,  as  being  our  deliberate 
conviction,  that  weighty  objections  lie  against  the  assumption  that  such  a  view  can  be 
deduced  from  the  word  under  review.  First,  the  word,  m?,  is  always  applied  to 
ornaments— such  as  those  of  gold  and  silver,  &c. — but  never  to  garments  ;  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  various  passages  of  Scripture  where  it  is  used.  Secondly,  the  word  is  used 
only  once  in  the  plural,  D'HT,  orttaments  (Ezek.  xvi.  11),  which  shows,  that  the  word 
cn?,  the  plural  of  nr,  belongs  to  a  different  root,  and,  of  course,  has  a  meaning 
different  from  that  of  ornament.  Thirdly,  the  Arabic  cognate  )j^,  means  to  convey 
n  f'ontagious  disease  from  one  to  another.  The  noun  v^?J^  means  the  itch,  and  mange 
(Vide  Lane's  Arab,  and  Eng.  Lex.),  contagio  morbii  (Freytag*s  Lex.  Arab.),  con- 
tagion (Catafago's  Arab.  Lex.).  The  same  word  in  the  Chaldaic  form  »«m?,  has 
the  same  meaning,  papida^  as  in  the  words  cited  by  Buxtorf  in  his  Hebrew  Lexicon  : 
hr»n3  w  vers  "w,  either  an  abscess,  or  paptda,  that  is,  a  kind  of  pimple,  or  swelling,  with 
reddish  spots,  which  eat  and  spread  (Lev.  xiii.  2).  Now  it  is  pretty  clear  that  in  the  above 
sentence  the  word  wrs  is  synonymous  with  the  Hebrew  nrrcD,  a  dry  scab,  or  leprous 

scurf,  whose  root  meaning  is  to  spread  out,  as  in  the  -<Ethiopic  cognate  Mfi^lh,  safyh^ 
to  expand.  It  is  evident  from  the  forty-seventh  verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  cited 
above,  that  garments  were  infected  with  leprosy,  and  were  therefore  pronounced 
umlean.  The  righteousness  confessed  by  the  penitent  captive  Jews  was,  therefore, 
not  like  an  "ornamented  robe,"  but  like  a  filthy,  Infected  garment,  detestable  in  their 
own  eyes,  and  an  abomination  to  God. 

Another  version  is  given  of  these  words  by  Dr.  Delitzsch,  as  follows  : — **  And  all 
our  virtues  are  like  a  garment  soiled  with  blood V^  In  a  note  he  says,  **  Doing  right  in 
all  its  manifold  forms,  which  once  made  Israel  well  pleasing  to  God,  has  disappeared, 
and  become  like  a  garment  stained  with  menstruous  discharge.  Iddim  (used  thus  in 
the  plural  in  the  Talmud  also)  signifies  the  monthly  period  {menstrua)."  In  reply  to 
this  note  we  beg  to  say,  that  we  strongly  suspect,  if  the  plural  iddim  be  found  in  the 
Talmud,  it  is  formed  with  a  Hebrew  termination  by  the  Talmudists,  and  formed  from  a 
different  root  from  that  in  the  text.  We  have-not  found  the  word  so  applied  in 
l>uxt()rf,  but  the  cognate  is  found  in  the  Arabic  ijc,  (adat,  which  is  a  collective  noun 
of  number  expressing  the  number  of  days  in  the  monthly  period,  Iddato  al-marati, 
but  the  word  does  not  mean  the  thing  itself.  In  conclusion,  we  feel  assured  from  the 
evidence  adduced,  that  our  authorized  version  of  ** filthy  rags,"  though  it  falls  short 
of  conveying  the  full  import  of  the  original  word,  cannot  be  superseded  by  that  of 
an  *'  ornamefttal  robe^"  nor  by  that  of  a  *^ garment  soiled  with  blood, 
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A  few  Copies  of  the  former  Series  of  the  Hebrew  Christian  Wilness  and  Pro- 
phetic Investigator  may  yd  be  obtained  of  the  Publishers, 
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and  Scholar." — From  the  Preface  to  the  Volume  for  1875. 
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